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MMESSAGE FROM HIS HOLINESS THE DALAI LAMA 


The history of the development of Buddhist literature seems to be marked by periods 
in which the received teachings and established scriptures are assimilated and 
consolidated and periods of mature creativity when the essence of that transmission 
is expressed afresh. Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa“s Visuddhimagsa is a classic 
text of the latter type. It represents the epitome of Pali Buddhist literature, weaving 
together its many strands to create this wonderful meditation manual, which even 
today retains the clarity it revealed when it was written. 


There are occasions when people like to make much of the supposed differences 
¡n the various traditions of Buddhism that have evolved in different times and places. 
What I find especially encouraging about a book such as this is that it shows sO 
clearly how much all schools of Buddhism have fundamentally in common. Within 
a structure based on the traditional three trainings of ethical discipline, concentration 
and wisdom are detailed instructons on how to take an ethical approach to life, 
how to meditate and calm the mind, and on the basis of those how to develop a 
correct understanding of reality. We find practical advice about creating an 
appropriate environment for meditation, the importance of developing love and 
compassion, and discussion of dependent origination that underlies the Buddhist 
view of reality. The very title of the work, the Pufh oƒ PurificaHon, refers to the essential 
Buddhist understanding of the basic nature of the mind as clear and aware, 
unobstructed by disturbing emotions. This quality is possessed by all sentient beings 
which all may realize if we pursue such a path. 


Sometimes I am asked whether Buddhism is suitable for Westerners or not. Ì 
believe that the essence of all religions deals with basic human problems and 
Buddhism is no exception. As long as we continue to experience the basic human 
sufferings of birth, disease, old age, and death, there is no question of whether it 
is suitable or not as a remedy. Inner peace is the key. In that state of mind you can 
face difficulties with calm and reason. The teachings of love, kindness and 
tolerance, the conduct of non-violence, and especially the Buddhist theory that 
all things are relative can be a source of that inner peace. 


While the essence of Buddhism does not change, superficial cultural aspects 
will change. But how they will change in a particular place, we cannot say. This 
evolves over time. When Buddhism first came from India to countries like Sri Lanka 
or Tibet, it gradually evolved, and in time a unique tradition arose. This is also 
happening in the West, and gradually Buddhism may evolve with Western culture. 


Of course, what đistinguishes the contemporary situation from past 
transmissions of Buddhism ¡is that almost the entire array of traditions that 
evolved elsewhere is now accessible to anyone who is interested. And it is in 
such a context that I welcome this new edition of Bhikkhu Ñãnamoli/s celebrated 
English translation of the Path oƒ PurificaHon. Ï offer my prayers that readers, 
wherever they are, may find in it advice and inspiration to develop that inner 
peace that will contribute to creating a happier and more peaceful world. 


May 2000 
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DUBLISHER”S FOREWORD TO THIRD EDITION 


BhikkhUu Ñãnamolis translation of the Visuddlimassa not only makes available 
in fluent English this difficult and intricate classical work of Theraväda 
Buddhism, the high point of the commentarial era, but itself ranks as an 
outstanding cultural achievement perhaps unmatched by Pali Buddhist 
scholarship in the twentieth century. This achievement is even more remarkable 
in that the translator had completed the first draft within his first four years as a 
bhikkhu, which is also the amount of time he had been a student of Pali. 


The Buddhist Publication Society first issued this work beginning in 1975, 
with the kind consent of the original publisher, Mr. Änanda Semage of Colombo. 
This was a reprint produced by photolithographic process from the 1964 edition. 
The 1979 reprint was also a photolithographic reprint, with some minor 
COrrections.. 


For this edition the text has been entirely recomposed, this time with the aid 
of the astonishing electronic typesetting equipment that has proliferated during 
the past few years. The text itself has not been altered except in a few places 
where the original translator had evidently made an oversight. However, 
numerous minor stylistic changes have been introduced, particularly in the 
lower casing of many technical terms that Ven. Ñãnamoli had set in initial capitals 
and, occasionally, in the paragraphing. 


Buddhist Publication Society, 
1991 


PUBLISHER7S FOREWORD TO FOURTH EDITION 


This fourth edition had to be retypeset again because the digital files of the 
previous edition, prepared “with the aid of the astonishing electronic typesetting 
equipment” (as mentioned in the Foreword to the Third Edition) were lost. 
Like in the previous edition, the text itself has not been altered except in a few 
places where Ven. Ñãnamoli had evidently made an oversight. A few minor 
stylistic changes have been introduced again, such as the utilisation of the 
CriHcal Pali DicHonary system of abbreviation instead of the PTS system 


The BPS would like to thank John Bullitt, Ester Barias-Wolí, Michael Zoll, 
Manfred Wierich and all others who helped with this project. 


Buddhist Publication Society, 
2010 
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'TRANSLATOR”S PREFACE 


Originally I made this translation for my own instruction because the only 
published version was then no longer obtainable. So it was not done with any 
intention at all of publication; but rather it prew together out of notes made on 
sơme of the book“s passages. By the end of 1953 ¡it had been completed, more or 
less, and put aside. Early in the following year a suggestion to publish it was put 
to me, and I eventually agreed, though not without a good deal of hesitation. 
Reasons for agreeing, however, seemed not entirely lacking. The only previous 
English version of this remarkable work had long been out of print. Justification 
too could in some degree be founded on the rather different angle from which 
this version is made. 


Over a year was then spent in typing out the manuscript during which time, 
and since, a good deal of revision has taken place, the intention of the revision 
being always to propitiate the demon of inaccuracy and at the same time to make 
the translation perspicuous and the translator inconspicuous. Had publication 
been delayed, it might well have been more polished. Nevertheless the work of 
polishing is probably endless. Somewhere a halt must be made. 


A guiding principle—the foremost, in fact—has throughout been avoidance 
Of misrepresentation or distortion; for the ideal translation (which has yet to be 
made) should, like a looking glass, not discolour or blur or warp the original 
which it reflects. Literalness, however, on the one hand and considerations of 
clarity and style on the other make irreconcilable claims on a translator, who has 
to choose and to compromise. Vindication of his choice is sometimes difficult. 


Ihave đealt at the end of the Introduction with some particular problems. Not, 
however, with all of them or completely; for the space allotted to an introduction 
1s limited. 

Much that is circumstantial has now changed since the Buddha discovered 
and made known his liberating doctrine 2,500 years ago, and likewise since this 
work was composed sơme nine centuries later. On the other hand, the Truth he 
discovered has remained untouched by all that circumstantial change. Old 
cosmologies give place to new; but the questions of consciousness, of pain and 
death, of responsibility for acts, and of what should be looked to in the scale it 
values as the highest of all, remain. Reasons for the perenrmial freshness of the 
Buddha“s teaching—of his handling of these questions—are several, but not 
least among them is its independence of any particular cosmology. Established 
as it is for its foundation on the self-evident insecurity of the human situation 
(the truth of suffering), the structure of the Four Noble Truths provides an 
unfailing standard of value, unique in its simplicity, its completeness and its 
ethical purity, by means of which any situation can be assessed and a profitable 
choice made. 


Now Ishould like to make acknowledgements, as follows, to all those without 
whose help this translation would never have been begun, persisted with or 
completed. 
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To the venerable Ñaãnatiloka Mahäthera (from whom I first learned Pali) for 
his most kind consent to check the draft manuscript. However, although he had 
actually read throuph the first two chapters, a long spell of iliness unfortunately 
prevented him from continuing with this himself. 


To the venerable Soma Thera for his unfailing assistance both in helping me 
to gain familiarity with the often difficult Pali idiom of the Commentaries and to 
get something of the feel—as it were, “from inside“—of Pali literature against its 
Indian background. Failing that, no translation would ever have been made: Ï 
cannot tell how far I have been able to express any of it in the rendering. 


_ To the venerable Nyanaponika Thera, German pupil of the venerable 
Nãnatiloka Mahäthera, for very kindly undertaking to check the whole 
manuscript in detail with the venerable Naãnatiloka Mahathera“s German 
translation (I knowing no German). 

To all those with whom T have had discussions on the IDhamma, which have 
been many and have contributed to the clearing up of not a few unclear points. 

Lastly, and what is mentioned last bears its own special emphasis, it has been 
an act of singular merit on the part of Mr. A. Semage, of Colombo, to undertake 
to publish this translation. 


Island Hermitage Ñãnamoli Bhikkhu, 
Dodanduwa, Sri Lanka Vesakhamäse, 2499: May, 1956 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Visuddhimagea—here rendered Path of PurificaHon——is perhaps unique in 
the literature of the world. It systematically summarizes and interprets the 
teaching of the Buddha contained in the Pali T7y/‡aka, which is now recognized 
in Europe as the oldest and most authentic record of the Buddha”s words. Às 
the principal non-canonical authority of the Theraøñäda, it forms the hub of a 
complete and coherent method of exegesis of the Tipitaka, using the 
“Abhidhamma method” as ¡it ¡is called. And it sets out detailed practical 
instructions for developing purification of miỉnd. 


BACKGROUND AND MAIN FACTS 


The works of Bhadantäcariya Buddhaghosa fill more than thirty volumes in the 
Pali Text Society“s Latin-script edition; but what is known of the writer himself is 
meager enouph for a page or two to contain the bare facts. 


Before dealing with those facts, however, and in order that they may appear 
oriented, it is worth while first to đigress a little by noting how Pali literature falls 
naturally into three main historical periods. The early or classical period, which 
may be called the First Period, begins with the Tipitaka itself in the óth century 
BCE and ends with the Mlilndapañhä about five centuries later. These works, 
composed in India, were brought to Sri Lanka, where they were maintained in Pali 
but written about in Sinhalese. By the first century CE, Sanskrit (ndependently of 
the rise of Mahayana) or a vernacular had probably quite displaced Pali as the 
mnedium of study in all the Buddhist “schools” on the Indian mainland. Literary 
activity in Sri Lanka declined and, it seems, fell into virtual abeyance between CE 
150 and 350, as will appear below. The first Pali renascence was under way in Sri 
Lanka and South India by about 400 and was made viable by Bhadantäcariya 
Buddhaghosa. This can be called the Middle Period. Many of its principal figures 
were Indian. It developed in several centres in the South Indian mainland and 
spread to Burma, and it can be said to have lasted till about the 12th century. 
Meanwhile the renewed literary activity again declined in Sri Lanka till it was 
eclipsed by the disastrous invasion of Magha ¡in the 11th century. The second 
renascence, or the Third Period as it may be termed, begins in the following century 
with Sri Lanka“s recovery, coinciding more or less with major political changes in 
Burma. In Sri Lanka it lasted for several centuries and in Burma for much longer, 
though India about that time or soon after lost all forms of Buddhism. But this 
period does not concern the present purpose and is only sketched in for the sake 
Of perspective. 


The recorded facts relating from the standpoint of Sri Lanka to the rise of the 
Middle Period are very few, and it is worthwhile tabling them.! 





1. Exact đates are not agreed. The Sr¡ Lanka Chronricles give the lengths of reigns of 
kings of Sri Lanka back to the time of the Buddha and also of kings of Magadha 
from Asoka back to the same time. Calculated backwards the list gives 543 BCE as 
the year of the Buddha“s parinibbãna (see list of kings in Codrington“s Short Histor 
øƒ Ceylon, Macmillan 1947, p. xvi.). For adjustments to this calculation that bring 
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Why đid Bhadantäcariya Buddhaghosa come to Sri Lanka? And why did his 
work become famous beyond the island“s shores? The bare facts without some 
interpretation will hardly answer these questions. Certainly, any interpretation must 
be speculative; but if this is borne in mind, some attempt (without claim for 
Ooriginality) may perhaps be made on the following lines. 


Up till the reign of King Vattagãmani Abhaya in the first century BCE the Great 
Monastery, founded by Asoka“s son, the Arahant Mahinda, and hitherto withouta 
rival for the royal favour, had preserved a reputation for the saintliness of its 


KINGS OEF 





RELEVANT EVENTS REFES. 
CEYLON 
Devãnam piya- Arrival in Sri Lanka of the Arahant Mahinda | MahZoaisa, Mhv XI. 
Tissa: bringing Pali Tipitaka with Commentaries; 
BCE 307-267 Commentaries translated into Sinhalese; 
Great Monastery founded. 
Dutthagamani BCE | Expulsion of invaders after 76 years of Mhv XXV-XXXI 
161-137 foreign occupation of capital; restoration of 
unity and independence. 
Many names of Great Monastery elders, Adikaram, Earh/ History 
noted in Commenftaries for virfIouIs 0ƒ Buddluisi ín Sri LanĂn, 
behaviour, traceable to this and following PP. 65-70 
reign. 
Vattag ãmani Reign interrupted after 5 months by Mhv XXXIH.33t. 
BCE 1041-88 rebellion of Brahmaan Tissa, famine, 


invasion, and kings exile. 


Bhikkhus all đisperse from Great Monastery | A-a I 92 
to South SL and to India. 


Restoration of king after 14 years and return |Mhv XXXII.78 
of bhikkhus. 


Foundation of Abhayagiri Monastery by Mhv XXXIIH.81 
king. 


Abhayagiri Monastery secedes from Great Mhv XXXII.96 
Monastery and becomes schismatic. 





Committal by Great Monastery of Pali Mhv XXXII.100; 
Tipitaka to writing for first time (away from | Nikãya-s (translation) 
royal capital). 10-11 

Abhayagiri Monastery adopts NÑikãya-s 11 
“Dhammaruci Nikãya of Vajjiputtaka Sect” 

of India. 











the date of the parinibbana forward to 483 BCE (the date most generally accepted 
in Europe), see e.g. Geiger, Mahoaisa translation (introduction) Epieraphia Zeylanica 
1,156; E. J. Thomas, L/ƒe oƒ the Buddha, Kegan Paul, p. 26, n.1. Ït seems certain, however, 
that Mahaãnãma was reigning in the year 428 because of a letter sent by him to the 
Chinese court (Codrington p.29; E.Z. II, 12). If the adjusted date is accepted then 
60 extra years have somehow to be squeezed out without đisplacing Mahãnama“s 
reign. Here the older đate has been used. 
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Kutakamna Tissa 
BCE 30-33 


Bhatkãbhaya BCE 
20-CE 9 


Khanirajãnu-Tissa 
30-33 


Vasabha 
66-110 


Gajabahu I 
113-135 
6 kings 
135-215 


Voharika-Tissa 215 
-237 


Gothãbhaya 
254-267 





Meeting of Great Monastery bhikkhus 
đecides that care of texts and preaching 
com es before practice of their contenfs. 


Many Great Monastery elders“ names noted 
in Commentaries for learning and 
contributions to decision of textual 
problems, traceable to this reign. 


Many elders as last stated traceable to this 
reign too. 


Last Sri Lanka elders“ names in Vinaya 
Parivãra (p. 2) traceable to this reign; 
Parivara can thus have been com pleted by 
Great Monastery any time later, before 5th 
cent 


Dispute between Great Monastery and 
Abhayagiri Monastery over Vinaya adjudged 
by Brahman Dïghakãrãyana in favour of 
Great Monastery 


60 bhikkhus punished for treason. 


Last reign to be mentioned in body of 
Commentaries. 


Sinhalese Commentaries can have been 
closed at any time after this reign. 


Abhayagiri Monastery supported by king 
and enlarged. 


Mentions of royal support for Great 
Monastery and Abhayagiri Monastery 


King supports both monasteries. 


Abhayagiri Monastery has adopted Vetulya 
(Mahãyäna?) Pitaka. 


King suppresses Vetulya doctrines. 


Vetulya books burnt and heretic bhikkhus 
disgraced 


Corruption of bhikkhus by Vitandavadins 
(heretics or destrucHve critics). 


Great Monastery supported by king. 


60 bhikkhus in Abhayagiri Monastery 
banished by king for upholding Vetulya 
doctrines. 


Secession from Abhayagiri Monastery; new 
sect formed 


Indian bhikkhu Sanghamitta supports 
Abhayagiri Monastery 


XXIX 





A-a I92f, EHBC 78 


EHBC 76 


EHBC 80 


EHBC 86 


Vin-a 582; EHBC 99 


Mhv XXXV10 

EHBC 3, 86-7 

EHBC 3, 86-7 

Mhv XXXV.119 

Mhv XXXV1, 7, 24, 33, 
65 

NÑikãya-s 12 

Mhv XXXVI.41 
NÑikãya-s 12 
Dipaøansa XXII-XXTI 
Mhv XXXVL102 


Mhv XXXVL111 


NÑikãya-s 13 
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JeHha-Tissa 
267-277 


MMahasena 277-304 


King favours Great Monastery; Sang hamitta 
flees to India. 


King protects Sanghamitta, who returns. 
Persecution of Great Monastery; its 
bhikkhus driven from capital for 9 years. 


Mhv XXXV[L123 


MMhv XXXYVII.1-50 


Sanghamitta assassinated. Mhv XXXVII.27 
Restoration of Great Monastery EHBC 92 
Vetulya books burnt again. EHBC 92 
Dispute over Great Monastery boundary; Mhv XXXVII.32 
bhikkhus again absent from Great 
Monastery for 9 months. 

Siri Meghavanna King favours Great Monastery EHBC 92, 

304-332 Mhv XXXVII.51f 
Sinhalese monastery established at Budđha | Malalasekera PLC, p.68; 
Gayã in India Epigraphia Zeylanica 


ii, II 


Jettha-Tissa II Dipaoanisa com posed in thịs period. Quoted in Vin-a 


332-34 

Buddhadasa Also perhaps Mñlasikkhä and Kiuiddasikkhiä PLC, p.77 

341-70 (Vinaya summaries) and some of 

Upatissa Buddhadatta Thera's works. 

370-412 

Mahanãma Bhadantacariya Buddhaghosa arrives in Sri |Mhv XXXVIL215-46 
412-434 Lanka. 


Sammantapaäsadikñ (Vinaya comm entary) begun 
in 20th and finished in 21st year of this 
king“s reign. 


Vin-a Epilogue 








bhikkhus. The violent upsets in his reign followed by his founding of the Abhayagiri 
Monastery, its secession and schism, changed the whole situation at home. Sensing 
insecurity, the Great Monastery took the precaution to commit the Tipitaka for the 
first time to writing, doïng so in the provinces away from the king“s presence. 
Now by about the end of the first century BCE (dates are very vague), with Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature just launching out upon its long era of magnificence, Sanskrit 
was on its Wway to become a language of international culture. In Sri Lanka the 
Great Monastery, already committed by tradition to strict orthodoxy based on Pali, 
had been confirmed in that attitude by the schism of its rival, which now began 
publicly to study the new ideas from India. In the first century BCE probably the 
influx of Sanskrit thought was still quite small, so that the Great Monastery could 
well maintain its name in Anurädhapura as the principal centre of learning by 
developing its ancient Tipitaka commentaries in Sinhalese. This might account for 
the shift of emphasis from practice to scholarship in King Vattagãmanis reign. 
Evidence shows great activity in this latter field throughout the first century BCE, 
and all this material was doubtless written down too. 


In the first century CE, Sanskrit Buddhism (“Himayäna,” and perhaps by then 
Mahayäna) was prowing rapidly and spreading abroad. The Abhayagiri Monastery 
would naturally have been busy studying and advocating some of these weighty 
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developments while the Great Monastery had nothing new to offer: the rival was 
thus able, at some risk, to appear go-ahead and up-to-date while the old institution 
perhaps began to fall behind for want of new material, new inspiration and 
international connections, because its studies being restricted to the orthodox 
presentation in the Sinhalese language, it had already done what it could in 
developing Tipitaka learning (on the mainland Theravãäda was doubtless deeper 
in the same predicament). Anyway we find that from the first century onwards its 
constructive scholarship dries up, and instead, with the reign of King Bhãtika 
Abhaya (BCE 20-CE 9), public wrangles begin to break out between the two 
monasteries. This scene indeed drags on, gradually worsening through the next 
three centuries, almost bare as they are ofilluminating information. King Vasabha”s 
reign (CE 66-110) seems to be the last mentioned in the Commentaries as we have 
them now, from which it may be assumed that soon afterwards they were closed 
(or no longer kept up), nothing further being added. Perhaps the Great Monastery, 
now living only on its past, was itself getting infected with heresies. But without 
speculating on the immediate reasons that induced it to let its chain of teachers 
lapse and to cease adding to its body of Sinhalese learning, it is enough to note 
that the situation went on deteriorating, further complicated by intrigues, till in 
Mahãsena“s reign (CE 277-304) things came to a head. 


'With the persecution of the Great Monastery given royal assent and the expulsion 
of its bhikkhus from the capital, the Abhayagiri Monastery enjoyed nine years of 
triumph. But the ancientinstitution rallied its supporters in the southern provinces 
and the king repented. The bhikkhus returned and the king restored the buildings, 
which had been stripped to adorn the rival. Still, the Great Monastery must have 
foreseen, after this affair, that unless it could successfully compete with Sanskrit it 
had small hope of holding its position. With that the only course open was to 
launch a drive for the rehabilitation of Pali—a drive to bring the study of that 
language up to a standard fit to compete with the “modern“ Sanskrit in the field 
of international Buddhist culture: by cultivating Pali at home and abroad it could 
assure its position at home. lt was a revolutionary project, involving the 
displacement of Sinhalese by Pali as the language for the study and discussion of 
Buddhist teachings, and the founding of a school of Pali literary composition. Earlier 
it would doubtless have been impracticable; but the atmosphere had changed. 
Though various Sanskrit non-Mahayana sects are well known to have continued to 
flourish all over India, there is almost nothing to show the status of the Pali language 
there by now. Only the MahZøarrsa [XXXVIIL.215f. quoted below] suggests that the 
Theravada sect there had not only put aside but lost perhaps all of its old non- 
Pitaka material dating from Asoka“s time. One may guess that the pattern of things 
¡n Sri Lanka only echoed a process that had gone much further in India. But in the 





2. See also A Record oƒ Buddhist Religion by ]-tsing, translation by J. Takakusu, Claren 
do Press, 1896, p. xxiii, where a geographical distribution of various schools gøives 
Mũlasarvästivada mainly in the north and Ariyasthavira mainly in the south of India. 
T-tsing, who địd not visit Sri Lanka, was in India at the end of the 7th cent.; bút he does 
not mention whether the Ariyasthavira (Theravada) Nikãya in India pursued its studies 
in the Pali of its Tipitaka or in Sanskrit or in a local vernacular. 
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island of Sri Lanka the ancient body of learning, much of it pre-Asokan, had been 
kept lying by, as it were maturing in its two and a half centuries of neglect, and it 
had now acquired a new and great potential value due to the purity of its pedigree 
in contrast with the welter of new original thinking. Theraväda centres of learning 
on the mainland were also doubtless much interested and themselves anxious for 
help in a repristinization.3Without such cooperation there was little hope Of success. 


It is not known what was the first original Pali composition in this period; but 
the Dipzøarmrsa (dealing with historical evidence) belongs here (for it ends with 
Mahãsena“s reign and is quoted in the Sønantapñsñdikñ), and quite possibly the 
Vimuttimassa (dealing with practice—see below) was another early attempt by the 
Great Monastery in this period (4th cent.) to reassert its supremacy through original 
Pali literary composition: there will have been others too.* Of course, much of this 
is very conjectural. Still it is plain enough that by 400 CE a movement had begun, 
not confined to Sri Lanka, and that the time was ripe for the crucial work, for a Pali 
recension of the Sinhalese Commentaries with their unique tradition. Only the 
ripht personality, able to handle it competently, was yet lacking. That personality 
appeared in the first quarter of the fifth century. 


THE VISUDDHIMAGGA AND ITS AUTHOR 


Sources of information about that person fall into three groups. There are firstly 
the scraps contained in the prologues and epilogues to the works ascribed to him. 
Then there is the account given in the second part of the Sri Lankan Chronicle, the 
Mahñuansa (or Cñ|aoarnsa as the part of it 1s often called), written in about the 13th 
century, describing occurrences placed by it in the 5th century, and, lastly, the still 
later Buddhashosuppatfi (15° cent.?) and other later works. 


It seems still ancertain how to evaluate the old Talaiïng records of Burma, which 
may not refer to the same person (see below). India herself tells us nothing at all. 


It seems worthwhile, therefore, to give a rendering here of the principal passage 
from the prologues and epilogues of the works ascribed to him by name; for they 
are few and short, and they have special authentic value as evidence. The \Iahuø1nisa 
account will be reproduced in full, too, since it is held to have been composed from 
evidence and records before its author, and to have the ring of truth behind the 
legends it contains. But the later works (which European scholars hold to be 
legendary rather than historical in what they add to the accounts already 
mentioned) can only be dealt with very summarily here. 





3. Intheepilogues and prologues of various works between the 5th and 12th centuries 
there is mention of e.g., Badaratittha (Vism-a prol.: near Chennai), Kañcipura (A-a epil.: 
= Conjevaram near Chennaï), and other places where đifferent teachers accepting the 
Great Monastery tradition lived and worked. See also Malalasekera, Pal¡ L/teraHure 0ƒ 
Ceylơn, p. 13; E.Z., IV, 69-71; Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. XĨIX, pp. 276f. 
4... Possibly the Vinaya summaries, Miilasikkhñ and Khuddasikkhäñ (though Geiger places 
these much later), as well as some works of Buddhadatta Thera. It has not been 
satisfactorily explained why the Mlahã0arnisa, composed in the late 4th or early 5th cent., 
enđs abruptly in the middle of Chapter 37 with Mahãsena“s reign (the Chronicle being 
only resumed eight centuries later). 
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The books actually ascribed to Bhadantäcariya Buddhaghosa have each a 
“postscript” identical in form with that at the end of Chapter XXTIITI of the present 
work, mentioning the title and author by name. This can be taken to have been 
appended, presumably contemporaneously, by the Great Monastery (the 
Mahñoansa) at Anurädhapura in Sri Lanka as their official seal of approval. Here is 
a list of the works (also listed in the modern Ga#dha0arnsa and Sñãsanauat' uisa with 
one or two discrepancies):? 


Cormxmentaries to the Vinaa Pi†aka 


Title Commentary to 
Samantapñsñdikñ Vinaya 
Kankhñuitara Pãtimokkha 
Corrtmentaries to the Sutta Pi†aka 
Title Commentary to 
SutuahenlauilãsinT Digha Nikãya 
Đnpaficasiidani Majjhima Nikãya 
SñratthappakñsinT Samyutta Nikãya 
ManorathapuriT Anguttara Nikãya 
PnramatthaJoHkñ Khuddakapätha 
Corrtmentar to Suttanipäta 
Title Commentary to 
Dhammnpada†thakathñ Dhammapada 
JãtakalHfhakathñ Jãtaka 
Corrtmentaries to the Ablhidhamtma Pi†aka 
Title Commentary to 
Atthasilinï DhammasanganI 
Sammohquinodanï Vibhanga 
Pnficappakaran†thakathñ Remaining 5 books 


Beyond the bare hint that he came to Sri Lanka from India his actual works tell 
nothing about his origins or background. He mentions “The Elder Buddhamitta 
with whom Ï formerly lived at Mayiira suttapattana“ (M-a epil.),° and “The well 
known Elder Jotipãla, with whom I once lived at Kañcipura and elsewhere“ (A-a 
epil.).” Also the “postscript” attached to the V/suddhimassa says, besides mentioning 
his name, that he “should be called “of Morandacetaka.” # And that ïs all. 





5. The Gøndhaønrnsa also gives the Apadana Commentary as by him. 

6. Other readings are: Mayũirarũpattana, Mayiiradũtapattana. Identified with 
Mylapore near Chemnai (J.O.R., Madras, Vol. XIX, p. 281). 

7... ldentified with Conjevaram near Chennai: PLC, p. 113. Äcariya Ananda, author of 
the sub-commentary to the Abhidhamma Pitaka (Mila Tïkã), al]so lived there, perhaps 
any time after the middle of the 5th century. The Elder Dhammapaäla sometimes refers 
to the old Sinhalese commentaries as if they were still available to him. 

8. Other readings are: Morandakhetaka, Mudantakhedaka, Murandakhetaka, etc.; 
not yet identified. Refers more probably to his birthplace than to his place of pabbajjã. 
See also J.O.R., Madras, Vol. XIX, p. 282, article “Buddhaghosa—His Place of Birth” by 
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Ơn coming to Sri Lanka, he went to Anuradhapura, the royal capital, and set 
himself to study. He seems to have lived and worked there during the whole of his 
stay in the island, though we do not know how long that stay lasted. To render his 
own words: “[ learned three Sinhalese commentaries—the Mlahñ-a††ha-[kathñ], 
MahäpaccarT, Kuruidi——from the famed elder known by the name of Buddhamitta, 
who has expert knowledge of the Vinaya. Setin the ørounds of the Mahã Meghavana 
Park [in Anuradhapura] there is the Great Monastery graced by the [sapling from 
the] Master “s Enlightenment Tree. A constant supporter of the Community, trusting 
with unwavering faith in the Three Jewels, belonging to an illustrious family and 
known by the name of Mahãnigamasämi (Lord of the Great City), had an excellent 
work-room bưilt there on its southern side accessible to the ever virtuously 
conducted Community of Bhikkhus. The building was beautifully appointed, 
agreeably endowed with cool shade and had a lavish water supply. The Vinaya 
Commentary was begun by me for the sake of the Elder Buddhasiri of pure virtuous 
behaviour while I was living there in Mahãnigamasämi“s building, and it is now 
complete. It was begun by me in the twentieth year of the reign of peace of the 
King Siriniväsa (Of Glorious Life), the renowned and glorious guardian who has 
kept the whole of Lanka“s island free from trouble. lt was finished in one year 
without mishap in a world beset by mishaps, so may all beings attain...” (Vin-a 
Epilogue). 

Mostly it is assumed that he wrote and “published” his works one by one as 
authors do today. The assumption may not be correct. There is an unerring 
consistency throughout the system of explanation he adopts, and there are cross- 
references between works. Thỉs suggests that while the V¡/suddhimassa itself may 
perhaps have been composed and produced first, the others as they exist now 
were more likely worked over contemporaneously and all more or less finished 
before any one of them was given out. They may well have been given out then 
following the order of the books in the Tipitaka which they explain. So in that way 
it may be taken that the Vinaya Commentary came next to the V/suddhimassa; then 
the Commerntaries on the four Nikãyas (Collections of Suttas), and after them the 
Abhidhamma Commentaries. Though it is not said that the Vinaya Commentary 
was given out first of these, still the prologue and epilogue contain the most 
information. The four Nikãya Commentaries all have the same basic prologue; but 
the Samyutta Nikãya Commentary inserts in its prologue a stanza referring the 
reađer to “the two previous Collections” (¡.e. the Digha and Majjhima Nikãyas) for 
explanations of the names of towns and for illustrative stories, while the Anguttara 





R. Subramaniam and S. P Nainar, where a certain coincidence of names is mentioned 
that might suggest a possible identification of Morandakhetaka (morarrda being Pali for 
“peacock egg“ and khedaka Skr. for “village”—see Vism Ae ed., p. xv) with adjacent 
villages, 51 miles from Nãgãrjunakonda and 58 miles from Amarävati, called 
Kotanemalipuri and Gundlapalli (nerali and gundla being Telegu respectively for 
“peacock” and “egg”). However, more specific information wïll be needed in support 
before it can be accepted as an indication that the MahZøarnsa is wrong about his 
birthplace. More information about any connection between Sri Lanka and those great 
South Indian Buddhist centres ¡s badly needed. 
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Nikãya Commentary replaces this stanza with another referring to “the Digha 
and Majjhima” by name for the same purpose. The point may seem laboured and 
even trivial, but it is not irrelevant; for if itis assumed that these works were written 
and “published“ in some historical order of composition, one expects to find some 
corresponding development of thought and perhaps discovers what one“s 
assumption has projected upon them. The more likely assumption, based on 
consideration of the actual contents, is that their form and content was settled before 
any one of them was given out. 


Sometimes it is argued that the commentaries to the Dhammapada and the 
Jataka may not be by the same author because the style is different. But that fact 
could be accounted for by the difference in the subject matter; for these twO 
commentaries consist mainly of popular stories, which play only a very minor role 
in the other works. Besides, while this author is quite inexorably consistent 
throughout his works in his explanations of Dhamma, he by no means always 
maintains that consistency in different versions of the same story in, say, different 
Nikãya Commentaries (compare for instance, the version of the story of Elder 
Tissabhiti given in the commentary to AN 1:2.6, with that at M-a I 66; also the 
version of the story of the Elder Mahã Tissa in the A-a, same ref., with that at M-a 
1185). Perhaps less need for strictness was felt with such story material. And there 
is also another possibility. It may not unreasonably be supposed that he đid not 
work alone, without help, and that he had competent assistants. If so, he might 
well have delegated the drafting of the Khuddaka Nikãya commentaries— those 
of the Khuddakapätha and Suttanipäata, Dhammapada, and the Jãtaka——or part of 
them, supervising and completing them himself, after which the official “postscript 
was appended. This assumption seems notimplausible and involves less difficulties 
than its alternatives.”These secondary commentaries may well have been composed 
after the others. 





The full early history of the Pali Tipitaka and its commentaries in Sinhalese is 
given in the Sri Lanka Chronicle, the Dïpaoarsn, and Minhñuarmsa, and also in the 
introduction to the Vinaya Commentary. In the prologue to each of the four Nikãya 
Commentaries it is conveniently summarized by Bhadantäcariya Buddhaghosa 
himself as follows: “[I shall now take] the commentary, whose object is to clarify 
the meaning of the subtle and most excellent Long Collection (Digha Nikãya) ... 
set forth in detail by the Buddha and by his like [i.e. the Elder Sãriputta and other 
expounders of điscourses in the Sutta Pitaka]—the commentary that in the 
beginning was chanted [at the First Council] and later re-chanted [at the Second 
and Third], and was brought to the Sihala Island (Sri Lanka) by the Arahant 
Mahinda the Great and rendered into the Sïhala tongue for the benefit of the 
islanders-and from that commentary I shall remove the Sihala tongue, replacing 
1t by the graceful language that conforms with Scripture and ¡is purified and free 
from flaws. Not diverging from the standpoint of the elders residing in the Great 
Monastery [in Anuradhapura], who illumine the elders” heritage and are all well 





9..A definite statement that the Dhp-a was written later by someone else can hardly 
avoid the inference that the “postscript” was a fraud, or at least misleading. 
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versed in exposition, and rejecting subject matter needlessly repeated, I shall make 
the meaning clear for the purpose of bringing contentment to good people and 
contributing to the long endurance of the Dhamma.” 


There are references in these works to “the Ancients” (0orãñ) or “Former 
Teachers” (wubbñãcariyñ) as well as to a number of Sinhalese commentaries additional 
to the three referred to in the quotation given earlier. The fact is plain enough that 
a complete body of commentary had been built up during the nine centuries or sO 
that separate Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa from the Buddha. A good proportion 
of it đated no doubt from the actual time of the Buddha himself, and this core had 
been added to in India (probably im Pali), and later by learned elders in Sri Lanka 
(in Sinhalese) as references to their pronouncements show (e.g. XII.105 and 117). 


This body of material—one may guess that its volume was enormous— 
Bhadantäcariya Buddhaghosa set himself to edit and render into Pali (the Tipitaka 
1tself had been left in the original Pali). For this he had approval and express 
invitation (see, e.g., the epilogue to the present work, which the Elder Sanghapäla 
invited him to compose). Modern critics have reproached him with lack of 
originality: but if we are to judge by his declared aims, originality, or to use his 
own phrase “advertising his own standpoint“ (XVII.25), seems likely to have been 
one of the things he would have wished to avoid. He says, for instance, “I shall 
expound the comforting Path oƒ PurificaHon, pure in expositions, relying on the 
teaching of the dwellers in the Great Monastery“ (I.4; see also epilogue), and again 
“Now,as to the entire trustworthiness (sa~an†apñsñdikatta) of thìs Samnantapasñdikn: 
the wise see nothing untrustworthy here when they look——in the chain of teachers, 
in the citations of circumstance, instance and category [in each case], in the avoidance 
of others“ standpoints, in the purity of [our] own standpoint, in the correctness of 
đetails, in the word-meanings, in the order of construing the text, in the exposition 
of the training precepts, in the use of classification by the analytical method— 
which is why this detailed commentary on the Vinaya ... is called Sar~antapñsñdika 
(Vin-a epilogue). And then: “The commentary on the Pãtimokkha, which I began 
at the request of the Elder Sona for the purpose of removing doubts in those 
uncertain of the Vinaya, and which covers the whole Sinhalese commentarial system 
based upon the arrangement adopted by the dwellers in the Great Monastery, is 
finished. The whole essence of the commentary and the entire meaning of the text 
has been extracted and there is no sentence here that might conflict with the text 
or with the commerntaries of the dwellers in the Great Monastery or those of the 
Ancients“ (Pãtimokkha Commentary epilogue). Such examples could be multiplied 
(see especially also XVII.25). 


There is only one instance in the Visuddhimagea where he openly advances 
an opinion of his own, with the words “our preference here is this“ (XIIH.123). 
He đoes so once in the Majjhima Nikãya Commentary, too, saying “the point is 
not đealt with by the Ancients, but this is my opinion“ (M-a I 28). The rarity of 
such instances and the caution expressed in them imply that he himself was 
disinclined to speculate and felt the need to poïnt the fact out when he đid. He 
actually says “one“s own opinion is the weakest authority of all and should 
only be accepted if it accords with the Suttas“ (D-a 567-68). So it is likely that 
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he regarded what we should call original thinking as the province of the Buddha, 
and his own task as the fortification of that thought by coordinating the 
explanations of it. However, not every detail that he edited can claim direct 
support in the Suttas. 


The following considerations lend some support to the assumptions just made. 
It has been pointed out”? that in describing in the Vinaya Commentary how the 
tradition had been “maintained up to the present day by the chain of teachers and 
pupils” (Vin-a 61—62) the list of teachers“ names that follows contains names only 
traceable down to about the middle of the 2"4 century CE, but not later. Again, 
there appear in his works numbers of illustrative stories, all of which are set either 
in India or Sri Lanka. However, no single one of them can be pointed to as 
contemporary. Stories about India in every case where a date can be assigned are 
not later than Asoka (3' cent. BCE). Many stories about Sri Lanka cannot be dated, 
but of those that can none seems later than the 2"# century CE. This suggests that 
the material which he had before him to edit and translate had been already 
completed and fixed more than two centuries earlier in Sri Lanka, and that the 
words “present day“ were not used by him to refer to his own time, but were 
already in the material he was coordinating. This final fixing, if it is a fact, might 
have been the aftermath of the decision taken in Sri Lanka in the first century BCE 
to commit the Pali Tipitaka to writing. 


Something now needs to be said about the relation of the Visuddhimagsea to 
the other books. This author“s work is characterized by relentless accuracy, 
consistency, and fluency of erudition, and much dominated by formalism. Not 
only is this formalism evident in the elaborate pattern of the V/suddhimasea but 
also that work“s relationship to the others is governed by it. The Visuddhimagea 
itself extracts from the Tipitaka all the central doctrines that pivot upon the 
Four Noble Truths, presenting them as a coherent systematic whole by way of 
quotation and explanation interspersed with treatises on subjects of more or 
less relative importance, all being welded into an intricate edifice. The work 
can thus stand alone. But the aim of the commentaries to the four main Nikãyas 
or Collections of Suttas is to explain the subject matter of individual điscourses 
and, as well, certain topics and special doctrines not dealt with in the 
Visuddhirassa (many passages commenting on identical material in the Suttas 
in đifferent Nikãyas are reproduced øerbatim in each commentary, and 
elsewhere, e.g., MN 10, cí. DN 22, Satipatthana Vibhanga, etc., etc., and 
respective commentaries). But these commentaries always refer the reader to 
the Visuddhimagea for explanations of the central đoctrines. And though the 
Vinaya and Abhidhamma (commentaries are less closely bound to the 
Visuddhimnagea, still they too either refer the reader to it or reproduce large 
blocks of it. The author himself says: “The treatises on virtue and on the ascetic“s 
rules, all the meditation subjects, the details of the attainments of the jhãnas, 
together with the directions for each temperament, all the various kinds of 
đirect-knowledge, the exposition of the definition of understanding, the 
aggregates, elements, bases, and faculties, the Four Noble Truths, the explanation 





10. Adikaram, Earl Historw oƒ Buddhism ïn Ceylon, pp. 3 and 86. 
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of the structure of conditions (dependent origination), and lastly the 
development ofinsight, by methods that are purified and sure and not divergent 
from Scripture—since these things have already been quite clearly stated in 
the Visuddhimagea I shall no more dwell upon them here; for the Visuddhimagea 
stands between and in the midst of all four Collections (Nikãyas) and will clarify 
the meaning of such things stated therein. lt was made in that way: take it 
therefore along with this same commentary and know the meaning of the Long 
Collection (Digha Nikãya)“ (prologue to the four Nikãyas). 


This is all that can, without unsafe inferences, be gleaned of Bhadantãcariya 
Buddhaghosa himself from his own works (but see below). Now, there is the 
Mahñuatasa account. The composition of the second part (often called CñJaøarnsa) 
of that historical poem is attributed to an Elder Dhammakitti, who lived in or 
about the thirteenth century. Here is a translation of the relevant passage: 


“There was a Brahman student who was born near the site of the 
Enlightenment Tree. He was acquainted with the arts and accomplishments 
of the sciences and was qualified in the Vedas. He was well versed in what he 
knew and unhesitant over any phrase. Being interested in doctrines, he 
wandered over JambudTpa (India) engaging in disputation. 

“He came to a certain monastery, and there in the night he recited 
Pãtañjali's system with each phrase complete and well rounded. The senior 
elder there, Revata by name, recognized, “This is a being of great 
unđerstanding who ought to be tamed.“ He said, ˆWho is that braying the 
ass/s bray? The other asked, “ˆWhat, then, do you know the meaning of the 
ass”s bray?“ The elder answered, “I know it,“ and he then not only expounded 
1t himself, but explained each statement in the proper way and also pointed 
out contradictions. The other then urged him, “Now expound your own 
doctrine, and the elder repeated a text from the Abhidhamma, but the visitor 
could not solve its meaning. He asked, ˆWhose system is this?“ and the elder 
replied, “It is the Enlightened One“s system.” “Give it to me,“ he said, but the 
elder answered, “You will have to take the going forth into homelessness.“ So 
he took the goïng forth, since he was interested ín the system, and he learned 
the three Pitakas, after which he believed, “This is the only way“ (M155). 
Because his speech (ehosa) was profound (voice was deep) like that of the 
Enlightened One (Buddha) they called him Buddhaghosa, so that like the 
Enlightened One he might be voiced over the surface of the earth. 


“He prepared a treatise there called Ñãnodan, and then the Affhasälim, a 
commertary on the Dhammasangan1. Next he began work on a commentary 
to the PnriHa.'' When the Elder Revata saw that, he said, “Here only the text 
has been preserved. There is no commentary here, and likewise no Teachers/ 
Doctrine; for that has been allowed to go to pieces and is no longer known. 
However, a Sinhalese commentary still exists, which is pure. It was rendered 
into the Sinhalese tongue by the learned Mahinda with proper regard for the 





11. PariHa or “protection”: a name for certain suttas recited for that purpose. See 
M-a IV 114. 
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way of commenting that was handed down by the three Councils as taught 
by the Enliphtened One and inculcated by Säriputta and others. Go there, 
and after you have learnt it translate it into the language of the Magadhans. 
That will bring benefit to the whole world.“ As soon as this was said, he 
made up his mind to set out. 


“He came from there to this island in the reign of this king (Mahanäma). He 
came to the (Great Monastery, the monastery of all true men. There he stayed in 
a large workroom, and he learnt the whole Sinhalese Commentary of the Elders” 
Doctrine (/heraoñda) under Sanghapäla.'? He decided, “This alone is the intention 
of the Dhamma“s Lord. So he assembled the Community there and asked, “Give 
me all the books to make acommentary.ˆ Then in order to test him the Community 
gave him two stanzas, saying “Show your ability with these; when we have seen 
that you hawe it, we will give you all the books.“ Ôn that text alone he summarized 
the three Pitakas together with the Commentary as an epitome, which was named 
the Fath of PurificaHon (Visuddhimnagea). Then, ïn the precincts of the (sapling of 
the) Enlightenment Tree (In Anuradhapura), he assembled the Community expert 
in the Fully Enlightened One“s system, and he began to read it out. In order to 
demonstrate his skill to the multitude deities hid the book, and he was obliged 
to prepare it a second time, and again a third time. When the book was brought 
for the third time to be read out, the gods replaced the other two copies with it. 
Then the bhikkhus read out the three copies together, and it was found that 
there was no difference between the three in either the chapters or the meaning 
or the order of the material or the phrases and syllables of the Theraväda texts. 
With that the Community applauded in high delight and again and again it was 
said, “Surely this is (the Bodhisatta) Metteyya.“ “They gave him the books of the 
three Pitakas together with the Commentary. Then, while staying undisturbed 
in the Library Monastery, he translated the Sinhalese Commentary into the 
Magadhan language, the root-speech of all, by which he brought benefit to beings 
of all tongues. The teachers of the Elders“ Tradition accepted it as equal in 
authority with the texts themselves. Then, when the tasks to be done were finished, 
he went back to JambudTpa to pay homage to the Great Enlightenment Tree. 


“And when Mahanäma had enjoyed twenty-two years” reign upon earth 
and had performed a variety of meritorious works, he passed on according 

to his deeds“—(Mhv XXXVII.215-47). 

King Mahãnäma ¡is identified with the “King Sirinivãsa” and the “King 
Sirikudda“ mentioned respectively in the epilogues to the Vinaya and 
Dhammapada Commentaries. There is no trace, and no other mention anywhere, 
of the Ñãnodaun. The Atthasñlinï described as composed in India could not be the 
version extant today, which cites the Sri Lankan Commentaries and refers to the 
Visuddhimassa; it will have been revised later. 


The prologues and epilogues of this authorfs works are the only instances in 
which we can be sure that he is speaking of his own experience and not only simply 
editing; and while they poïint only to his residence in South India, they neither 





12. See Vism epilogue. 
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confute nor confirm the MlahZøarnsa statement than he was born in Magadha (see 
note 8). The Sri Lankan Chronicles survived the historical criticism to which they 
were subjected in the last hundred years. The independent evidence that could be 
brought to bear supported them, and Western scholars ended by pronouncing them 
reliable in essentials. The accountjust quoted is considered to be based ơn historical 
fact even if it contains legendary matter. 


Ït is not possible to make use of the body of Bhadantãäcariya Buddhaghosa“s 
works to test the Alahñuarnsa“s claim that he was a learned Brahman from central 
India, and so on. It has been shown already how the presumption is always, where 
the contrary is not explicitly stated, that he is editing and translating material placed 
before him rather than displaying his own private knowledge, experience and 
opinions. And so it would be a critical mistake to use any such passage in his work 
for assessing his personal traits; for in them it is, pretty certainly, not him we are 
dealing with at all but people who lived three or more centuries earlier. Those 
passages probably tell us merely that he was a scrupulously accurate and 
conscientious editor. His geographical descriptions are translations, not eyewitness 
accounts. Then such a sutta passage as that commented on in Chapter l, 86-97 of 
the present work, which is a part of a sutta used by bhikkhus for đaily reflection 
on the four requisites of the life of a bhikkhu, is certain to have been fully commented 
on from the earliest times, so that it would be just such a critical mistake to infer 
from this comment anything about his abilities as an original commentator, or 
anything else of a personal nature about him or his own past experience.'3 And 
again, the controversial subject of the origin of the Brahman caste (see M-a II 418) 
must have been fully explained from the Buddhist standpoint from the very start. 
If then that account đisagrees with Brahmanical lore—and it would be odd, all 
things considered, if it did not—there is no justification for concluding on those 
grounds that the author of the Visuddhirmmaesa was not of Brahman origin and that 
the Mahãuansa is wrong. What does indeed seem improbable is that the authorities 
of the Great Monastery, resolutely committed to oppose unorthodoxy, would have 
given him a free hand to “correct“ their traditions to accord with Brahmanical 
texts or with other alien sources, even if he had so wished. Again, the fact that 
there are allusions to extraneous, non-Buddhist literature (e.g. VII.58; XVI.4 n.2; 
XVI.85, etc.) hardly affects this issue because they too can have been already in the 





13. For instance, Prof. Kosambi, in his preface to the V/suddlmnassa, Harvard ed., 
overlooks these considerations when he says: “More positive evidence (that he was not 
a North-Indian Brahman) is in the passage “Lthassa H aeeIsantñpassa. Tnssa 0anndãhñdisu 
sambhauo 0editabbo” (I.86). Tleat: the heat of fire, such as occurs at the time of forest 
fires, etc.“ This is a comment upon protection against heat given by a cruara. His 
explanation is obviously ridiculous: “lt is not known to Indian southerners that a bare 
skin is sure to be sunburnt in the northern summer (p. xii). And Professor Kosambi 
has not only overlooked the fact that it is almost certainly translated material that he is 
criticizing as original composition, but he appears not to have even read the whole 
passage. The sutta sentence (M I 10) commented on in the V¡/suddlmassa (I.86-87) 
contains two words 10a and ñãfapa. Tí, before condemning the explanation as 
“ridiculous,“ he had read on, he would have found, a line or two below, the words 
Älapo tỉ suriyätapo (““Burning” is burning of the sun“—I.87). 
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material he was editing or supplied to him by the elders with whom he was working. 
'What might repay careful study are perhaps those things, sụch as certain Mahayana 
teachings and names, as well as múch Brahmanical philosophy, which he ignores 
thouph he must have known about them. This ignoring cannot safely be ascribed 
to ignorance unless we are sure it was not dictated by policy; and we are not sure 


at all. His silences (in contrast to the author of the PuraraHthamnafijfisñ) are sometimes 
notable in this respect. 


The “popular novel” called Buddhaehosuppatti, which was composed in Burma by 
an elder called Mahãmangala, perhaps as early as the 15th century, is less debendable. 
But a survey without some account of it would be incomplete. So here is a 77écis: 


Near the Bodhi Tree at Gayã there was a town called Ghosa. Its ruler had a 
Brahman chaplain called Kesi married to a wife called KesinI. An elder bhikkhu, 
who was a friend of Kesi, used to wonder, when the Buddha“s teaching was recited 
in Sinhalese, and people did not therefore understand it, who would be able to 
translate it into Magadhan (Pä]i). He saw that there was the son of a đeity living in 
the Tãvatimsa heaven, whose name was Ghosa and who was capable of doing it. 
This deity was persuaded to be reborn in the human world as the son of the Brahman 
Kesi. He learnt the Vedas. One day he sat down in a place sacred to Vishnu and ate 
peas. Brahmans angrily rebuked him, but he uttered a stanza, “The pea itself is 
Vishnu; who is there called Vishnu? And how shall I know which ¡is Vishnu?” and 
no one could answer him. Then one day while Kesi was instructing the town“s 
ruler in the Vedas a certain passage puzzled him, but Ghosa wrote down the 
explanations on a palm leaf, which was found later by his father—(Chapter ]). 


Once when the elder bhikkhu was invited to Kesis house for a meal Ghosas 
mat was given to him to sit on. Ghosa was furious and abused the elder. Then he 
asked him if he knew the Vedas and any other system. The elder gave a recitation 
from the Vedas. Then Ghosa asked him for his own system, whereupon the elder 
expounded the first triad of the Abhidhamma schedule, on profitable, unprofitable, 
and indeterminate thought-arisings. Ghosa asked whose the system was. He was 
told that it was the Buddha“s and that it could only be learnt after becoming a 
bhikkhu. He accordingly went forth into homelessness as a bhikkhu, and in one 
month he learned the three Pitakas. After receiving the full admission he acquired 
the four discriminations. The name given to him was Buddhaghosa—(Chapter l]). 


Ơne day the question arose in his mind: “Who has more understanding of the 
Buddha-word, I or my preceptor?” His preceptor, whose cankers were exhausted, 
read the thought in his mind and rebuked him, telling him to ask his forgiveness. 
The pupil was then very afraid, and after asking for forgiveness, he was told that in 
order to make amends he must go to Sri Lanka and translate the Buddha-word 
(s/c) from 5inhalese into Magadhan. He agreed, but asked that he might first be 
allowed to convert his father from the Brahman religion to the Buddha“s teaching. 
In order to achieve this he had a brick apartment fitted with locks and furnished 
with food and water. He set a contrivance so that when his father went inside he 
was trapped. He then preached to his father on the virtues of the Buddha, and on 
the pains of hell resulting from wrong belief. After three days his father was 
converted, and he took the Three Refuges. The son then opened the door and made 
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opened the door and made amend&s to his father with flowers and such things 
for the offence done to him. Kesi became a stream-enterer—(Chapter II). 


This done, he set sail in a ship for Sri Lanka. The Mahathera Buddhadatta'* 
had set sail that day from Sri Lanka for India. The two ships met by the 
intervention of Sakka Ruler of Gods. When the two elders saw each other, the 
EIder Buddhaghosa told the other: “The Buddha/s Dispensation has been put 
into Sinhalese; I shall go and translate it and put it into Magadhan.“ The other 
said, “I was sent to go and translate the Buddha-word and write it in Magadhan. 
I have only done the Jinñlankñra, the Dantaoamusa, the Dhñluöa1rsa and the 
Bodhiuatasa, not the commentaries and the sub-commentaries (ƒikñ). If you, sỉr, 
are translating the Dispensation from Sinhalese into Magadhan, do the 
commentaries to the Three Pitakas.“ Then praising the Elder Buddhaghosa, he 
gave him the gall-nut, the iron stylus, and the stone given him by Sakka Ruler of 
Gods, adding, “If you have eye trouble or backache, rub the gall-nut on the stone 
and wet the place that hurts; then your ailment will vanish.” Then he recited a 
stanza from his Jimñlankñra. The other said, “Venerable sir, your book is written 
in very ornate style. Future clansmen will not be able to follow its meaning. lt is 
hard for simple people to understand it.“—“Friend Buddhaghosa, Ï went to Sri 
Lanka before you to work on the Blessed One's Dispensation. But I have little 
time before me and shall not live long. So I cannot đo it. Do it therefore yourself, 
and do it well.“ Then the two ships separated. Soon after they had completed 
their voyages the Elder Buddhadatta đied and was reborn in the Tusita heaven— 
(Chapter IV). 


The Elder Buddhaghosa stayed near the port of Dvijathãna in Sri Lanka. 
While there he saw one woman water-carrier accidentally break another“s jar, 
which led to a violent quarrel between them with foul abuse. Knowing that he 
might be called as a witness, he wrote down what they said in a book. When the 
case came before the king, the elder was cited as a witness. He sent his notebook, 
which decided the case. The king then asked to see him—(Chapter V). 


After this the elder went to pay homage to the Sangharäja,'the senior elder of 
Sri Lanka. One day while the senior elder was teaching bhikkhus he came tupon a 
difficult point of Abhidhamma that he could not explain. The Elder Buddhaghosa 
knew its meaning and wrote it on a board after the senior elder had left. Next day 
it was discovered and then the senior elder suggested that he should teach the 
Order of Bhikkhus. The reply was: “I have come to translate the Buddha“s 
Dispensation into Magadhan.” The senior elder told him, “If so, then construe the 
Three Pitakas upon the text beginning, ˆWhen a wise man, established well in 
virtue...““ He began the work that day, the stars being favourable, and wrote very 
quickly. When finished, he putit aside and went to sleep. Meanwhile Sakka, Ruler 
of Gods, abstracted the book. The elder awoke, and missing it, he wrote another 
copy very fast by lamplight then he put it aside and slept. Sakka abstracted that 





14. The allusion is to the author of various Pali works including the Abhidham~nñuatñra; 
see n. 4. 

15. Saweharñ7n (“Ruler ofthe Community”—a title existing in Thailand today): possibly 
a mistake for Sanghapäla here (see Vis. epil.). 
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too. The elder awoke, and not seeing his book, he wrote a third copy very fast by 
lamplight and wrapped it in his robe. Then he slept again. While he was asleep 
Sakka put the other two books beside him, and when he awoke he found all three 
copies. He took them to the senior elder and told him what had happened. When 
they were read over there was no difference even in a single letter. Thereupon the 
senior elder gave permission for the translating of the Buddha“s Dispensation. From 
then on the elder was known to the people of Sri Lanka by the name of 
Buddhaghosa—(Chapter V]). 


He was given apartments in the Brazen Palace, of whose seven floors he occupied 
the lowest. He observed the ascetic practices and was expert in all the scriptures. Ït 
was đduring his stay there that he translated the Buddha“s Dispensation. When on 
his alms round he saw fallen palm leaves he would pick them up; this was a duty 
undertaken by him. One day a man who had climbed a palm tree saw him. He left 
some palm leaves on the ground, watched him pick them up, and then followed 
him. Afterwards he brought him a gift of food. The elder concluded his writing of 
the Dispensation in three months. When the rainy season was over and he had 
completed the Pavãranã ceremony, he consigned the books to the senior elder, the 
Sangharãja. Then the Elder Buddhaghosa had the books written by Elder Mahinda 
piled up and burnt near the Great Shrine; the pile was as high as seven elephants. 
Now that this work was done, and wanting to see his parents, he took his leave 
before goïng back to India. Before he left, however, his knowledge of Sanskrit was 
queried by bhikkhus; but he silenced this by delivering a sermon in the language 
by the Great Shrine. Then he departed—(Chapter VI). 


Ơn his return he went to his preceptor and cleared himself of his penance. His 
parents too forgave him his offences; and when they died they were reborn in the 
Tusita heaven. He himself, knowing that he would not live much longer, paid 
homage to his preceptor and went to the Great Enlightenment Tree. Foreseeing his 
approaching death, he considered thus: “There are three kinds of death: death as 
cutting off, momentary death, and conventional death. Death as cutting off belongs 
to those whose cankers are exhausted (and are Arahants). Momentary death ¡s 
that of each consciousness of the cognitive series beginning with life-continuum 
consciousness, which arise each immediately on the cessation of the one preceding. 
Conventional death is that of all (so-called) living beings.'°Mine will be conventional 
death.“ After his death he was reborn in the Tusita heaven in a golden mansion 
seven leagues broad surrounded with divine nymphs. When the Bodhisatta 
Metteyya comes to this human world, he will be his disciple. After his cremation 
his relics were deposited near the Enlightenment Tree and shrines erected over 
them—(Chapter VI). 

It has already been remarked that the general opinion of European scholars is 
that where this imaginative tale differs from, or adds to, the Mlahiøaisa s account 
it is in legend rather than history. 

Finally there is the question of the Talaing Chronicles of Burma, which mention 
an elder named Buddhaghosa, of brahman stock, who went from Thatõn (the 
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(the ancient Buddhist stronghold in the Rãmaññadesa of Burma) to Sri Lanka 
(perhaps via India) to translate the Buddha-word into Talaing and bring it 
back. It is hard to evaluate this tradition on the evidence available; but according 
to the opinion of the more reliable Western scholars another elder of the same 
name is involved here.'” 


What can be said of the V¡suddhimagsea's author without venturing into 
unfounded speculation is now exhausted, at least in so far as the restricted scope 
of this introduction permits. The facts are tantalizingly few. Indeed this, like many 
scenes in Indian history, has something of the enigmatic transparencies and 
uncommunicative shadows of a moonlit landscape—at the same time inescapable 
and ungraspable. 


Sơme answer has, however, been furnished to the two questions: why did he 
come to Sri Lanka? And why did his work become famous beyond its shores? 
Trends such as have been outlined, working not quite parallel on the Theraväada of 
India and Sri Lanka, had evolved a situation favouring a rehabilitation of Pali, and 
consequently the question was already one of interest not only to Sri Lanka, where 
the old material was preserved. Again the author possessed outstandingly just 
those personal qualities most fitted to the need——accuracy, an indefatigable mental 
orderliness, and insight able to crystallize the vast,uawieldy,accumulated exegesis 
of the Tipitaka into a coherent workable whole with a dignified vigorous style, 
respect for authenticity and đislike of speculation, and (n the circumstances not at 
all paradoxically) preference for self-effacement. The impetus given by him to Pali 
scholarship left an indelible mark on the centuries that followed, enabling it to 
survive from then on the Sanskrit siege as well as the continuing schism and the 
political difficulties and đisasters that harassed Sri Lanka before the “5econd 
Renascence.“ A long epoch of culture stems from him. His successors in the Great 
Monastery tradition continued to write in various centres in South India till the 
12" century or so, while his own works spread to Burma and beyond. Today in Sri 
Lanka and South East Asia his authority is as weighty as it ever was and his name 
is venerated as before. 


THE VIMUTTIMAGGA 


Besides the books in Sinhala Bhadantäcariya Buddhaghosa names as available to 
him (which have all disappeared) there was also a manual (existing now only in a 
Chinese translation of the 6th century CF), presumed to have been written in Pali. 
Bhadantäcariya Buddhaghosa himself makes no mention of it; but hiscommentator, 
Bhadantãcariya Dhammapäla (writing perhaps within two centuries of him), 
mentions it by name (see Ch. HI, n.19). The Visuddhimasea refutes a certain method 
of classifying temperaments as unsound. The Elder Dhammapäla ascribes the 
theory refuted to the Vimuitimagen. The theory refuted is actually found in the 
Chinese version. Then other points rejected by the Visuddhimagea are found in the 





17. Hastings Encyclopaedia oƒ Relision, article “Buddhaghosa” by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
Note also that another elder of the same name invited the writing of the 
Sammmohauinodari. The problem 1s điscussed at some length by Prof. Niharranjan Ray, 
Theraunda Buddhismm 1n Burmma, pp. 24ff. 
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VimutHtmasea. Some of these are attributed by the Elder Dhammapäla to the 
Abhayagiri Monastery. However, the Vimwuffimasea itself contains nothing at all 
of the Mahãyäna, its unorthodoxies being well within the “Hinayäna” field. 


The book is much shorter than the V¡isuddhimasea. Though set out in the same 
three general divisions of virtue, concentration, and understanding, it does not 
superimpose the pattern of the seven purifications. Proportionately much less space 
is devoted to understanding, and there are no stories. Though the appearance in 
both books of numbers of nearly identical passages suggests that they both drew a 
good đeal from the same sources, the general style differs widely. The four 
measureless states and the four immaterial states are handled đifferently in the 
two books. Besides the “material octads,” “enneads“ and “decads,” it mentions 
“endecads,“ etc., too. Its description of the thirteen ascetic practices is quite different. 
Also Abhidhamma, which is the keystone of Bhadantäcariya Buddhaghosa“s exegesis, 
is not used at all in the Vimuftimagsn (aggregates, truths, etc., do not  thermsel0es 
constitute Abhidhamma ïn the sense of that Pitaka). There is for instance even in its 
description of the consciousness agsregate, no reference to the IDhammasangar1s 
classification of 89 types, and nothing from the Patthãna; and though the cognitive 
series is stated once ïn its full form (in Ch. 11) no use is made of it to explain conscious 
workings. This Vimwtfimagsa is in fact a book of practical instructions, not Of exegesis. 


Its authorship is ascribed to an Elder Upatissa. But the mere coincidence of 
names is insufficient to identify him with the Arahant Ủpatissa (prior to 3 cent. 
CE) mentioned ¡in the Vinaya Parivära. A plausible theory puts its composition 
sometime before the Visuddhimagea, possibly in India. That is quite compatible 
with its being a product of the Great Monastery before the V/suddhiữmaggn was 
written, thouph again evidence is needed to support the hypothesis. That it contains 
some minor points accepted by the Abhayagiri Monastery does not necessarily 
imply that it had any special connections with that centre. The source may have 
been common to both. The disputed points are not schismatical. Bhadantäcariya 
Buddhaghosa himself never mentions it. 


'TRENDS IN THE EVELOPMENT OE HERAVADA DOCTRINE 


The doctrines (Dhamma) of the Theraväda Pali tradition can be conveniently traced 
in three main layers. (1) The first of these contains the main books of the Pali Sutta 
Pitakas. (2) The second is the Abhidhamma Pitaka, notably the closely related books, 
the Dhammasangaml, Vibhanga, Patthãna. (3) The third is the system which the 
author of the Visuddhimassa completed, or found completed, and which he set 
himself to edit and translate back into Pali (some further minor developments took 
place subsequently, particularly with the 12th century (?) Abhidhmmmmatthasahsahn, 
but they are outside the present scope). The point at issue here is not the much- 
debated historical question of how far the Abhidhamma books (leaving aside the 
Kathäavatthu) were contemporary with the Vinaya and Suttas, but rather what 
discernible đirection they show in evolution of thought. 


(1) The Suttas being taken as the original exposition of the Buddha“s teaching, 
(2) the Abhidhamma Pitaka itself appears as a highly technical and specialized 
systematization, or complementary set of modifications built upon that. Its 
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upon that. Its immediate purpose is, one may say, to describe and pin-point 
mental constituents and characteristics and relate them to their material basis 
and to each other (with the secondary object, perhaps, of proviđing an efficient 
defence in đisputes with heretics and exponents of outsiders“ doctrines). Its 
ultimate purpose is to furnish additional techniques for getting rid of 
unjustified assumptions that favour clinging and so obstruct the attainment 
of the extinction of clinging. Various instruments have been forged in it for 
sorting and re-sorting experience expressed as đhammas (see Ch. VI, n.1). 
These instruments are new to the Suttas, though partly traceable to them. 
The principal instruments peculiar to it are three: (a) the strict treatment of 
experience (or the knowable and knowledge, using the words in their widest 
possible sense) in terms of momentary cognizable states (đhamna) and the 
đefinition of these states, which is done in the Dhammasangani and Vibhanga; 
(b) the creation of a “schedule“ (øãikñ) consisting of a set of triple (/ikz) and 
double (đuka) classifications for sorting these states; and (c) the enumeration 
of twenty-four kinds of conditioning relations (paccawa), which is done in the 
Patthana. The states as defined are thus, as it were, momentary “stills”; the 
structure of relations combines the stills into continuities; the schedule 
classifications indicate the đirection of the continuities. 


The three Abhidhamma books already mentioned are the essential basis 
for what later came to be called the “Abhidhamma method”: together they 
form an integral whole. The other four books, which may be said to support 
them in various technical fields, need not be điscussed here. This, then, is a 
bare outline of what is in fact an enormous maze with many unexplored 
side-turnings. 

(3) The system found in the Commentaries has moved on (perhaps slightly 
diverged) from the strict Abhidhamma Pitaka standpoint. The Suttas offered 
descriptions of điscovery; the Abhidhamma map-making; but emphasis now is 
not on điscovery, or even on mapping, so much as on consolidating, filling in and 
explaining. The material is worked over for consistency. Among the principal new 
developments here are these. The “cognitive series” (ciffa-øïthi) in the occurrence 
of the conscious process is organized (see Ch. IV.n.13 and Table V) and completed, 
and its association with three different kinds of kamma is laid down. The term 
sabhñua (“individual essence,” “own-being“ or “it-ness,” see Ch. VIL, n.68) is 
introduced to explain the key word đhamzna, thereby submitting that term to 
ontological criticism, while the sa (“event” or “occasion”) of the Dhamm- 
asanganl is now termed a khaa (“moment”), thus shifting the weight and balance 
a little in the treatment of time. Then there is the specific ascription of the three 
“instants” (khan, too) of arising, presence and dissolution (upñda-†thiH-bhansn) 
to each “moment” (khz2), one “material moment” being calculated to last as long 
as sixteen “mental moments” (XX.24; Dhs-a 60).!#New to the Pitakas are also the 
rather unwieldy enumeration of concepts (Øøñaffi, see Ch. VHI, n.11), and the 





18. The legitimateness of the mental moment of “presence” (ii) as deducible from 
A L152is questioned by Äcariya Änanda (Vibh-t), who wrote early in the Middle Period; 
he cites the Yamaka (refs.: II 13-14; and I 216-17) against it. 
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handy defining-formula of word-meaning, characteristic, function, 
manifestation, and proximate cause (locus); also many minor instances such as 
the substitution of the specific “heart-basis” for the Patthãna“s “material basis 
of mind,“ the conception of “material octads,“ etc., the detailed descriptions of 
the thirty-two parts of the body instead of the bare enumeration of the names in 
the Suttas (thirty-one in the four Nikãyas and thirty-two in the Khuddakapätha 
and the Patisambhidãmagøza), and many more. And the word Ø474=~aifhha acquires 
a new and slightly altered currency. The question of how much this process Of 
development owes to the post-Mauryan evolution of Sanskrit thought on the 
Indian mainland (either through assimilation or opposition) still remains to be 
explored, like so many others in this field. The object of this sketch is only to 
point to a few landmarks. 


THE PARAMATTHAMANJUSÃ 


The notes to this translation contain many quotations from the commentary to 
the Visuddhimassa, called the Paramnatthamafijisñ or Mahä-fHkã. It is regarded as 
an authoritative work. The quotations are included both for the light they shed 
on difficult passages in the V/suddhimassa and for the sake of rendering for the 
first time some of the essays interspersed in it. The prologue and epilogue give 
its author as an elder named Dhammapäla, who lived at Badaratittha (dentified 
as near Chemnai). This author, himself also an Indian, is usually held to have 
lived within two centuries or so of Bhadantäcariya Buddhaghosa. There is 
nothing to say that he ever came to Sri Lanka. 


The V¡/suddhimassa quotes freely from the Patisambhidãmagøga, the 
commentary to which was written by an elder named Mahanama (date in the 
Middle Period and place of residence uncertain). Mostly but not quite always, 
the Elder Dhammapäla says the same thing, when commenting on these quoted 
passages, as the Elder Mahanãma but in more words.'? He relies much on 
syllogisms and logical areuments. Also there are several discussions of some of 
the systems of the “Six Schools” of Brahmanical philosophy. There are no stories. 
This academic writer is difficult, formalistic, and often involved, very careful 
and accurate. Various other works are attributed to him. 





19. The Elder Dhammapäala, commenting on Vism XXI.77, takes the reading 
phu††hantatr sacchikato and explains that (cf. Mila Tikñ, Pug-t 32), but the Elder 
Mahãnãma,commenting on the Patisambhidãmagøga from which the passage is quoted, 
takes the reading 0ø hu††hattñ sacchikato and comments đifferently (Patis-a 396, 
Hewavitarne ed.). Again, what is referred to as “said by some (kec¡)“ in the Elder 
Dhammapäla“s comment on the V¡/suddlhimaesa (see Vism VIII, n.46) is pụt forward by 
the Elder Mahãnãma with no such reservation (Patis-a 351). It is the usual standard of 
strict consistency that makes such very minor divergences noticeable. These two 
commentators, though, rarely reproduce each other øerbati. Contrastingly, where the 
PnramatthamañJiisñ and the Miilafikñ similarÌy overlap, the sentences are mostÌy 0erbaHm, 
but the former, with extra material, looks like an expanded version of the latter, or the 
latter a cụt version of the former. 
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SOME MAIN THREADS IN THE JSUDDHIMAGGA 


The Visuddhimagea is probably best regarded as a detailed manual for meditation 
masters, and as a work of reference. As to its rather intricate construction, the List 
of Contents is given rather fully in order to serve as a guide to the often 
complicated form of the chapters and to the work as a whole. In addition, the 
following considerations may be noted. 


Chapters I and II, which deal with virtue as the practice of restraint, or 
withdrawal, need present no difficulties. It can be remarked here, though, that 
when the Buddhist ascetic goes into seclusion (restrains the sense doors), it would 
be incorrect to say of him that he “leaves the z0orlđ”; for where a man is, there is his 
world (ioka), as appears in the điscourse quoted in VỊI.36 (cf. also S IV 116 as well 
as many other suttas on the same subject). So when he retreats from the clamour 
Of society to the woods and rocks, he takes his world with him, as though 
withdrawing to his laboratory, in order to better analyze it. 


Chapters IH to XI describe the process of concentration and give directions for 
attaining it by means of a choice of forty meditation subjects for developing 
concentration. The account of each single meditation subject as given here is 
incomplete unless taken in conjunction with the whole of Part III (Ủnderstanding), 
which applies to all. Concentration is training in intensity and depth of focus and 
in single-mindedness. While Buddhism makes no exclusive claim to teach jhãna 
concentration (s4#atha = samñdhi), it does claim that the development of insight 
(oipassanñ) culminating in penetration of the Four Noble Truths is peculiar to it. 
The two have to be coupled together in order to attain the Truths”°and the end of 
suffering. Insight is initially training to see experience as it occurs, without 
misperception, invalid assumptions, or wrong inferences. 


Chapters XII and XIH describe the rewards of concentration fully developed 
without insight. 


Chapters XIV to XVII on understanding are entirely fheoreHcal. Experience in 
general is dissected, and the separated components are described and grouped in 
several alternative patterns in Chapters XIV to XVI.1-12. The rest of Chapter XVỊ 
expounds the Four Noble Truths, the centre of the Buddha“s teaching. After that, 
dependent origination, or the structure of conditionality, is dealt with in its aspect 
Of ñrisine, or the process of being (Ch. XVII; as cessafion, or Nibbãna, itis dealt with 
separately in Chapters XVI and XIX). The formula of dependent origination in its 
varying modes describes the working economics of the first two truths (suffering 
as outcome of craving, and craving itself—see also Ch. XVH, n.48). Without an 
understanding of conditionality the Buddha“s teaching camnot be grasped: “He 
who sees dependent origination sees the Dhamma“ (M I 191), though not all details 
in this work are always necessary. Since the detailed part of this chapter is very 
elaborate (§58-272), a first reading confined to §1-6, §20-57, and §273-314, might 
help to avoid losing the thread. These four chapters are “theoretical” because they 
contain in detailed form what needs to be learnt, if only in outline, as “book-learning” 





20. See A H56; Patis II 92. 
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(sotñondhãnn-fiãnn). They furnish techniques for describing the total experience and 
the experienceable rather as the branches of arithmetic and double-entry bookkeeping 
are to be learned as techniques for keeping accurate business accounts. 


Chapters XVII to XXI, on the contrary, are øracfical and give instructions for 
applying the book-knowledge learnt from Chapters XIV to XVII by analyzing in 
its terms the meditator“s individual experience, dealing also with what may be 
expected to happen in the course of development. Chapter XVIII as “defining of 
mentality-materiality“ (first application of Chapters XIV to XV]D) and Chapter XIX 
as “discerning conditions” (first application of Chapter XVII) are preparatory to 
insight proper, which begins in Chapter XX with contemplation of rise and fall. 
After this, progress continues through the “eight knowledges“ with successive 
clarification—clarification of view of the object and consequent alterations of 
subjective attitude towards it—till a point, called “conformity knowledge,” is 
reached which, through one of the “three gateways to liberation,” heralds the 
attainment of the first supramundane path. 


In Chapter XXII, the attainment of the four successive supramundane paths (or 
successive stages in realization) is described, with the first of which Nibbãna 
(extinction of the craving which originates suffering) is “seen/ for the first time, 
having till then been only intellectually conceived. At that moment suffering as a 
noble truth is fully understood, craving, its origin, is abandoned, suffering“s 
cessation is realized, and the way to its cessation is developed.?! The three remaining 
paths develop further and complete that vision. 


Finally, Chapter XXIII, as the counterpart of Chapters XII and XIH, describes 
the benefits of understanding. The đescription of Nibbãna is given at Chapter VỊH, 
§245ff., and a discussion of it at Chapter XVỊ, §66ff. 


CONCERNING THE TRANSLATION 


The pitfalls that await anyone translating from another European language into 
his own native English are familiar enough; there is no need for him to fall into 
them. But when he ventures pon rendering an Oriental language, he will often 
have to be his own guide. 


Naturally, a translator from Pali today owes a large debt to his predecessors and 
to the Pali Text Society“s publications, including in particular the Society“s invaluable 
Pnli-Enelish DicHonary. A translator of the Visuddhimassa, too, must make due 
acknowledgemernt of its pioneer translation U Pe Maung Tỉn. 





21. In the present work the development of serenity (concentration) is carried to its 
limit before insight (understanding) ¡is dealt with. This ¡is for clarity. But in the 
commentary to the Satipatthãna Sutta (DN 22, MN 10) either the two are developed 
contemporaneously or insight is allowed to precede jhãna concentration. According to 
the Suttas, concentration of jhãna strength is necessary for the manifestation of the 
path (see e.g. XIV127; XV.n.7; D II 313 =M HI 252; A II 156, quoted at Patis II 92f.). 

22. Reprinted by the Pali Text Society as Pnfh oƒ Purity, 1922—31. 
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The word øäŸ is translatable by “text.” The øãj/ language (the “text language,“ 
which the commentators call Magadhan) holds a special position, with no European 
parallel, being reserved to one field, namely, the Buddha“s teaching. So there are 
no alien echoes. In the Suttas, the Sanskrit is silent, and it is heavily muted in the 
later literature. This fact, coupled with the richness and integrity of the subject 
1tself, gives it a singular limpidness and depth in its early form, as in a string quartet 
or the clear ocean, which attains in the style of the Suttas to an exquisite and 
unrivalled beauty unreflectable by any rendering. Traces seem to linger even in 
the intricate formalism preferred by the commentators. 


This translation presents many formidable problems. Mainly either 
epistemological and psychological, or else linguistic, they relate either to what 
ideas and things are being discussed, or else to the manipulation of dictionary 
meanings of words used in điscussion. 


The first is perhaps dominant. As mentioned earlier, the Visuddhimagen can be 
properly studied only as part of the whole commentarial edifice, whose cornerstone 
itis. But while indexes of words and subjects to the PTS edition of the Visuddhimasen 
exist, most of its authorfs works have only indexes of Pitaka words and names 
commented on but none for the mass of subject matter. So the student has to make 
his own. Of the commentaries too, only the Affhasñlinr, the Dhammapada 
Commentary, and the Jataka Commentary have so far been translated (and the 
latter two are rather in a separate class). But that is a minor aspect. 


Thịs book is largely technical and presents all the difficulties peculiar to technical 
translation: it deals, besides, with mental happenings. Now where many synonyms 
are used, as they often are in Pali, for public material objects——an elephant, say, or 
gold or the sun—the “material objects“ should be pointable to, if there is doubt 
about whatis referred to. Again even such generally recognized private experiences 
as those referred to by the words “consciousness“ or “pain” seem too obvious to 
introspection for uncertainty to arise (communication to fai]) if they are given variant 
symbols. Here the English translator can forsake the Pali allotment of synonyms 
and indulge a liking for “elegant variation,” if he has it, without fear of muddle. 
But mind is fluid, as it were, and materially negative, and its analysis needs a 
đifferent and a strict treatment. In the Suttas, and still more in the Abhidhamma, 
charting by analysis and definition of pin-pointed mental states is carried far into 
unfamiliar waters. It was already recognized then that this is no more a solid 
landscape of “things“ to be pointed to when variation has resulted in vagueness. 
As an instance of disregard of this fact: a reater scholar with impeccable historical 
and philological udgment (perhaps the most eminent of the English translators) 
has in a single work rendered the caffñro satpa†thñna (here represented by “four 
foundations of mindfulness”) by “four inceptions of deliberation,“ “fourfold setting 
up of mindfulness,“ “fourfold setting up of starting,” “four applications of 
mindfulness,“ and other variants. The PED foreword observes: “No one needs now 
to use the one English word “desire” as a translation of sixteen distinct Pali words, 
no one of which means precisely desire. Yet this was done in Vol. X of the Sacred 
Books oƒ the East by Max Mũiller and Fausböll.“ True; but need one go to the other 
extreme? How without looking up the Pali can one be sure if the same idea is 
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referred to by all these variants and not some other such as those referred to by 
caHãro iddlupadä (“four roads to power or “bases Of success “), catfñro samtmappadhini 
(“four right endeavours”), etc., or one of the many other “fours”? It is customary 
not to vary, say, the “call for the categorical imperative” in a new context by some 
such alternative as “uncompromising order” or “plain-speaking bidding“ or “call 
for unconditional surrender,“ which the dictionaries would justify, or “faith” 
which the exegetists might recommend; that is to say, if it is hoped to avoid 
confusion. The choosing of an adequate rendering is, however, a quite different 
problem. 


But there is something more to be considered before coming to that. So far 
only the difficulty of isolating, symbolizing, and describing individual mental 
states has been touched on. But here the whole mental structure with its temporal- 
dynamic process is dealt with too. [dentified mental as welÏ as material states (none 
of which can arise independently) must be recognizable with their associations 
when encountered in new circumstances: for here arises the central question of 
thought-association and its manipulation. That is tacitly recognized in the Pali. If 
disregarded in the English rendering the tenuous structure with its inferences and 
negations—the flexible pattern of thought-associations—can no longer be 
communicated or followed, because the pattern of speech no longer reflects it, and 
whatever may be communicated ¡is only fragmentary and perhaps deceptive. 
Renderings of words have to be distinguished, too, from renderings of words used 
to explain those words. From this aspect the Oriental system of word-by-word 
translation, which transliterates the sound of the principal substantive and verb 
stems and attaches to them local inflections, has much to recommend it, though, of 
course, it is not readable as “literature.“ One is handling instead of pictures of 
isolated ideas or even groups of ideas a whole coherent chart system. And besides, 
words, like maps and charts, are conventionally used to represent high dimensions. 


When already identified states or currents are encountered from new angles, 
the new situation can be verbalized in one of two ways at least: either by using in a 
new appropriate verbal setting the words already allotted to these states, or by 
describing the whole situation afresh ín different terminology chosen øđ hoc. While 
the second may gain in individual brightness, connections with other allied 
references can hardly fail to be lost. Aerial photographs must be taken from 
consistent altitudes, if they are to be used for making maps. And words serve the 
double purpose of recording ideas already formed and of arousing new ones. 


Structural coherence between different parts in the Pali of the present work 
needs reflecting in the translation——especially in the last ten chapters—if the thread 
1s not soon to be lost. In fact, in the Pali (Just as much in the Tipitaka as in its 
Commentaries), when such subjects are being handled, one finds that a tacit rule, 
“One term and one flexible definition for one idea (or state or event or situation) 
referred to,” is adhered to pretty thoroughly. The reason has already been made 
clear. With no such rule, ideas are apt to disintegrate or coalesce or fictitiously 
multiply (and, of course, any serious attempt at indexing in English ¡s stultified). 





23. See Prof.I. A. Richards, Mencius ơn Mind, Kegan Paul, 1932. 
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Ơne thing needs to be made clear, though; for there is confusion of thought on 
this whole subject (one so far only partly investigated).” This “rule of parsimony 
in variants” has nothing to do with mechanical transliteration, which is a 
translatorˆs refuge when he is unsure of himself. The guiding rule, “One 
recognizable idea, one word, or phrase to symbolize it,” in no sense implies any 
such rule as, “One Pali word, one English word,” which is neither desirable nor 
practicable. Nor in translating need the rule apply beyond the scope reviewed. 


So much for the epistemological and psychological problems. 


The linguistic problem is scarcely less formidable though much better 
recognized. While English is extremely analytic, Pali (another Indo-European 
language) is one of the pgroups of tongues regarded as dominated by Sanskrit, 
strongly agglutinative, forming long compounđs and heavily inflected. The 
vocabulary chosen occasioned much heart-searching but is still very imperfect. 
lí a few of the words encountered seem a bit algebraical at first, contexts and 
definitons should make them clear. In the translation of an Oriental language, 
especially a classical one, the translator must recognize that súch knowledge 
which the Oriental reader is taken for granted to possess is lacking in his 
European counterpart, who tends unawares to fill the gaps from his own foreign 
store: the result can be like taking two pictures on one film. Not only is the 
common background evoked by the words shadowy and patchy, but European 
thought and Indian thought tend to approach the problems of human existence 
from opposite directions. This affects word formations. And so double meanings 
(utraquisms, puns, and metaphors) and etymological links often follow quite 
different tracks, a fact which is particularly intrusive in describing mental events, 
where the terms employed are mainly “material” ones used metaphorically. 
Ủnwanted contexts constantly creep in and wanted ones stay out. Then there are no 
well-defined techniques for recognizing and handling idioms, literal rendering of 
which misleads (while, say, one may not wonder whether to render fơwr de ƒorce by 
“enforced tour or “tower of strength,“ one cannot always be so confident in Pali). 


Then again in the Visuddhimassa alone the actual words and word-meanings 
not in the PED come to more than two hundred and forty. The PEI as its preface 
states, is “essentially preliminary“; for when it was published many books had 
still not been collated; it leaves out many words even from the Sutta Pitaka, and 
the Sub-commentaries are not touched by it. Also——and most important here—in 
the making of that dictionary the study of Pali literature had for the most part not 
been tackled much from, shall one say, the philosophical, or better, epistemological, 
angle,“work and interest having been concentrated till then almost exclusively on 
history and philology. For instance, the epistemologically unimportant word øinãna 
(divine mansion) is øiven more than twice the space allotted to the term #ƒiccn- 
sariuppñda (dependent origination), a đifficult subject of central importance, the 
article on which is altogether inadequate and misleading (owing partly to 
misapplication of the “historical method”). Then e2 (throat) has been found more 





24... Exceptions are certain early works of Mrs. C.A.E Rhys Davids. See also discussions 
inappendixes to the translations of the Kathãvatthu (Poimfs oƒ Controuersự, PTS) and the 
Abhidhammatthasahgaha (Compendium oƑ Philosophụ, PTS). 
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glossarialy interesting than ?wfisandhi (rebirth-linking), the original use of which 
word at M TII 230 ¡is ignored. Under 7a, too, 0ãma-riipa is confused with tữma- 
kñua. And so one might continue. By this, however, it is not intended at all to 
depreciate that great dictionary, but only to observe that in using it the Pali student 
has sometimes to be wary: if it is criticized in particular here (and it can well hold 
1ts own against criticism), tribute must also be paid to its own inestimable general 
value. 


CONCLUDING ]ÑEMARKS 


Current standard English has been aimed at and preference given always to 
simplicity. This has often necessitated cutting úp long involved sentences, omitting 
connecting particles (such as pana, pan ettha, asmñ when followed by tasmi, hi, kho, 
etc.), which serve simply as grammatical grease in long chaïns of subordinate 
periods. Conversely the author is sometimes extraordinarily elliptic (as in XIV46 
and XVI.68f.), and then the device of square brackets has been used to add 
supplementary matter, without which the sentence would be too enigmatically 
shorthand. Such additions (kept to the minimum) are in almost every case taken 
from elsewhere in the work itself or from the Ðwranatthammafi/fisñ. Round brackets 
have been reserved for references and for alternative renderings (as, e.g., in I.140) 
where there is a sense too wide for any appropriate English word to straddle. 


A few words have been left untranslated (see individual notes). The choice 1s 
necessarily arbitrary. It includes kømna, dhammma (sometimes), jhãna, Buddha 
(sometimes), bhikkhu, Nibbñna, PñHinokkha, kasta, Pi†aka, and arahant. There seemed 
no advantage and much disadvantage in using the Sanskrit forms, bhikgu, dharmn, 
dhụñna, arhat, etc., as is sometimes done (even though “karma” and “nirvana” are 
in the Concise Oxƒford DicHonary), and no reason against absorbing the Pali words 
into English as they are by dropping the điacritical marks. Proper names appear in 
their Pali spelling without italics and with diacritical marks. Wherever Pali words 
or names appear, the stem form has been used (e.g. Buddha, kamma) rather than the 
inflected nominative (Buddho, kammnan), unless there were reasons against it.” 


Accepted renderings have not been departed from nor earlier translators gone 
against capriciously. lt seemed advisable to treat certain emotionally charged words 
such as “real” (especially with a capital R) with caution. Certain other words have 
been avoided altogether. For example, øassø (“raïns”) sipnifies a three-month period 
of residence in one place during the rainy season, enjoined upon bhikkhus by the 


Buddha ¡in order that they should not travel about trampling down crops and so 


25. Pronounce letters as follows: ø as in countryman, ñ father, e£ whey, 7 chin, ïmachine, 
1 full, ¡ rule; c church (always), @ give (always); h always sounded separately, e.g. ph in 
cab-horse, ch in catch him (not kitchen), øh in upholstery (not telephone), f in hot- 
house (not pathos), etc.; 7 joke; 7 and # as ng in singer, ñ as # in onion; đ, J, and ‡ are 
pronounced with tongue-tip on palate; đ, f, and with tongue-tip on teeth; double 
consonants as in Italian, e.g. để as in mad dog (not madđer), se as in big gun (not 
bigger); rest as in English. 

26. Ofthe principal English value words, “real,” “truth,” “beauty,” “øgood,” “absolute,” 
“being,“ etc.: “real” has been used for fztha (XVI.24), “truth” allotted to sacca (XVI.25) 
and “beauty“ to subhø (IX.119); “øgood” has been used sometimes for the prefix s- and 
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annoy farmers. To translate it by “lent” as is sometimes done lets in a historical 
background and religious atmosphere of mourning and fasting quite alien to it 
(with no etymological support). “Metempsychosis“ for pa†isandhi is another 
notable instance.”6 


The handling of three words, dharmnma, cỉtfa, and riipa (see GÏossary and relevant 
notes) is admittedly something of a makeshift. The only English word that might 
with some agility be used consistently for đhømman seems to be “idea”; but it has 
been crippled by philosophers and would perhaps mislead. C¡ffz might with 
advantage have been rendered throughout by “cognizance,” in order to preserve 
1ts Independence, instead of rendering it sometimes by “mind” (shared with ano) 
and sometimes by “consciousness“ (shared with øiññãnw) as has been done. Butin 
many contexts all three Pali words are synonyms for the same general notion (see 
XIV82); and technically, the notion of “cognition,“ referred to in its bare aspect by 
0ififiñna, 1s also referred to along with its concomitant affective colouring, thought 
and memory, etc., by ciffa. So the treatment accorded to ciffa here finds support to 
that extent. Lastly “mentality-materiality” for 0”ma-ripa isinadequate and “name- 
and-form” in some ways preferable. “Name” (see Ch. XVHI, n.4) still suggests 
nữma s function of “naming”; and “form” for the ria of the rữpakkhandha 
(“materiality aggregate”) can preserve the link with the r7pa of the 7fpñntamn, 
(“visible-object base”) by rendering them respectively with “material form 
aggregate“ and “visible form base”“—a point not without philosophical importance. 
A compromise has been made at Chapter X.13. “Materiality“ or “matter“ wherever 
used should not be taken as implying any hypostasis, any “permanent or semi- 
permanent substance behind appearances” (the objective counterpart of the 
subjective ego), which would find no support in the Pali. 


The editions of Sri Lanka, Burma and Thailand have been consulted as welÏ as 
the two Latin-script editions; and S5inhalese translations, besides. The paragraph 
numbers of the Harvard University Press edition will be found at the start of 
paragraphs and the page numbers of the Pali Text Society“s edition in square 
brackets in the text (the latter, though sometimes appearing at the end of paragraphs, 
mark the beginnings of the PTS pages). Errors of readings and punctuation in the 
PTS edition not in the Harvard edition have not been referred to in the notes. 


For the quotations from the Tipitaka it was found impossible to make use of 
existing published translations because they lacked the kind of treatment sought. 
However, other translation work in hand served as the basis for all the Pitaka 
quotations. 

Rhymes seemed unsuitable for the verses from the Tipitaka and the “Ancients”; 
but they have been resorted to for the summarizing verses belonging to the 
Visuddhimassa itself. The English language is too weak in fixed stresses to lend 





also for the adJj. kai/ãa and the subst. øffha. “Absolute” has not been employed, though 
it might perhaps be used for the word ađøaya, which qualifies the word kasia 
(“universality,“ “totalization”) at M II 14, and then: “One (man) perceives earth as a 
universality above, below, around, absolute, measureless“ could be an alternative for 
the rendering given in V38. “Being“ (as abstract subst.) has sometimes been used for 
bhaøn, which is otherwise rendered by “becoming.” 
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itself to Pali rhythms, though one attempt to reproduce them was made in 
Chapter IV. 


Where a passage from a sutta is commented on, the order of the explanatory 
comments follows the Pali order of words in the original sentence, which is not 
always that of the translation of it. 


In Indian books the titles and subtitles are placed only at, the end of the subject 
matter. In the translations they have been inserted at the beginning, and some 
subtitles added for the sake of clarity. In this connection the title at the end of 
Chapter XI, “Description of Concentration” is a “heading” applying not only to 
that chapter but as far back as the beginning of Chapter III. Similarly, the title at the 
end of Chapter XIII refers back to the beginning of Chapter XII. The heading 
“Description of the Soil in which Ủnderstanding Grows” (pafifiñ-bhirmi-niddesa) 
refers back from the end of Chapter XV]I to the beginning of Chapter XIV. 


The book abounds in “shorthand” allusions to the Pitakas and to other parts of 
1tself. They are often hard to recognize, and failure to do so results in a sentence 
with a half-meaning. It is hoped that most of them have been hunted down. 


Criticism has been strictly confined to the application of Pali Buddhist standards 
in an attempt to produce a balanced and uncoloured English counterpart of the 
original. The use of words has been stricter in the translation itself than the 
Introduction to it. 


The translator will, of course, have sometimes slipped or failed to follow his 
own rules; and there are many passages any rendering of which is bound to evoke 
query from some quarter where there is interest in the subject. As to the rules, 
however, and the vocabulary chosen, it has not been intended to lay down laws, 
and when the methods adopted are described above that is done simply to indicate 
the line taken: Janapada-niruttn nñãbhini0eseuwa, samafffiamm nñti-dhñuewwäñ tí (see 
XVII.24). 


lv 
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Namo tassa phagauato arahato 
sam<nñsambuddhassa 


CHAPTER Ï 


DESCRIPTION OF VIRTUE 


(Sila-n1ddesa) 


[I. INTRODUCTORY] 


1. HH] “When a wise man, established well in virtue, 
Develops consciousness and understanding, 
Then as a bhikkhu ardent and sagacious 
He succeeds in disentangling this tangle” (S I 13). 


This was said. But why was it said? While the Blessed One was living at Sãvatthi, 
1t seems, a certain deity came to him in the night, and in order to do away with his 
doubts, he asked this question: 


“The inner tangle and the outer tangle— 

This generation is entangled in a tangle. 

And so I ask of Gotama this question: 

Who succeeds in disentangling this tangle?“ (S I 13). 


2. Here is the meaning in brief. Tøzele is a term for the network of craving. For 
that is a tanple in the sense of lacing together, like the tangle called network of 
branches in bamboo thickets, etc., because it øgoes on arising again and again up 
and down! among the objects [of consciousness] beginning with what is visible. 
But it is called the ínner tansle and the outer tangle because it arises [as craving] for 
one”s own requisites and another“s, for one's own person and another“s, and for 
the internal and external bases [for consciousness]. Since it arises in this way, this 
Seneration is entangled in a tansle. As the bamboos, etc., are entangled by the bamboo 
tangle, etc., so too this generation, in other words, this order of living beings, is all 
entangled by the tangle of craving—the meaning is that it is intertwined, interlaced 
by it. [2] And because it is entangled like this, so Ï ask oƒ Gotama this quIestHion, that 1s 
why Ï ask this. He addressed the Blessed One by his clan name as Gof#na. Who 





1. “From a visible datum sometimes as far down as a mental datum, or vice versa, 
following the order of the six kinds of objects of consciousness as given in the teaching 
(Vism-mht 5, see XV.32). 
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succeeds in disentangling this tangle: who may disentangle this tangle that keeps the 
three kinds of existence entangled in this way?——What he asks is, who is capable of 
disentangling it? 

3... However, when questioned thus, the Blessed One, whose knowledge of all 
things is unimpeded, deity of deities, excelling Sakka (Ruler of Gods), excelling 
Brahmä, fearless in the possession of the four kinds of perfect confidence, wielder 
of the ten powers, all-seer with unobstructed knowledge, uttered this stanza in 
reply to explain the meaning: 


“When a wise man, established well in virtue, 
Develops consciousness and understanding, 
Then as a bhikkhu ardent and sagacious 

He succeeds in disentangling this tangle.” 


4. Mỹ task is now to set out the true sense, 
Divided into virtue and the rest, 
Of this same verse composed by the Great Sage. 
There are here in the Victors Dispensation 
Seekers gone forth from home to homelessness, 
And who although đesiring purity 
Have no right knowledge of the sure straipht way 
Comprising virtue and the other two, 
Right hard to find, that leads to purity— 
Who, thouph they strive, here gain no purity. 
To them T shall expound the comforting Path 
Oƒ PurificaHơn, pure in expositions, 
Relying on the teaching of the dwellers 
In the Great Monastery¿ let all those 
Good men who đo đesire purity 
Listen intently to my exposition. 


5... Herein, puwzificafion should be unđerstood as Nibbãna, which being devoid of 
all stains, is utterly pure. The path of purificaHon is the path to that purification; it is 
the means of approach that is called the path. The meaning is, I shall expound that 
path of purification. 


6. Insomeinstances this path of purification is taught by insight alone,3according 
as it is said: 





2. The Great Monastery (Mahävihãara) at Anuradhapdura in Sri Lanka. 

3. “The words ^nsight alone” are meant to exclude not virtue, etc., bụt serenity (¡.e. 
Jhãna), which is the opposite number in the pair, serenity and insight. This is for 
emphasis. But the word “alone” actually excludes only that concentration with distinction 
[ofj7hãna]; for concentration is classed as both access and absorption (see TV.32). Taking 
this stanza as the teaching for one whose vehicle is insight does not imply that there is 
no concentration; for no insight comes about without momentary concentration. And 
again, insight should be understood as the three contemplations of impermanence, 
païn, and not-self; not contemplation of impermanence alone” (Vism-mht 9-10). 
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“Formations are all impermanent: 
When he sees thus with understanding 
And turns away from what is ill, 

That is the path to purity“ (Dhp 277). [3] 


And in some instances by jhãna and understanding, according as it is said: 


“He is near unto Nibbãna 
In whom are jhãna and understanding” (Dhp 372). 


And in some instances by deeds (kamma), etc., according as it is said: 


“By deeds, vision and righteousness, 

By virtue, the sublimest life— 

By these are mortals purified, 

And not by lineage and wealth” (M HI 262). 


And in some instances by virtue, etc., according as it is said: 


“He who is possessed of constant virtue, 

Who has understanding, and is concentrated, 
Who is strenuous and diligent as well, 

WiII cross the flood so difficult to cross” (S I 53). 


And ïn some instances by the foundations of mindfulness, etc., according as it 
is said: “Bhikkhus, this path is the only way for the purification of beings ... for the 
realization of Nibbana, that is to say, the four foundations of mindfulness“ (D II 
290); and similarly in the case of the right efforts, and so on. But in the answer to 
this question it is taught by virtue and the other two. 


7. Here is a brief commentary [on the stanza]. Established tuell in 0irFue: standing 
on virtue. lt is only one actually fulfilling virtue who is here said to “stand on 
virtue.” So the meaning here is this: being established well in virtue by fulfilling 
virtue. A an: a living being. Wse: possessing the kind of understanding that is 
born of kamma by means of a rebirth-linking with triple root-cause. Deøelops 
connsciousniess and understanding: develops both concentration and insight. For it is 
concentration that is described here under the heading of “consciousness,“ and 
insight unđer that of “understanding.”* Ardent (ñtñpin): possessing energy. For it is 
energy that is called “ardour“ (Zfãpa) in the sense of burning up and consuming 
(ãtãpana-paritñpana) defilements. He has that, thus he is ardent. Saeñciows: it 1s 





4. ““Develops/ applies to both “consciousness” and “understanding.ˆ But are they 
mundane or supramundane? They are supramundane, because the sublime goal is 
described; for one developing them is said to đisentangle the tangle of craving by cutting 
it off at the path moment, and that is not mundane. But the mundane are included here 
too because they immediately precede, since supramundane (see Ch. II n. 5) 
concentration and insight are impossible without mundane concentration and insight 
to precede them; for without the access and absorption concentration in one whose 
vehicle is serenity, or without the momentary concentration in one whose vehicle is 
insight, and without the gateways to liberation (see XXI.66f.), the supramundane can 
never in either case be reached” (Vism-mht 13). “With triple root-cause” means with 
non-greed, none-hate, and non-delusion. 
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understanding that is called “sagacity”; possessing that, is the meaning. This word 
shows protective understanding. For understanding is mentioned three times in 
the reply to the question. Herein, the first is naïve understanding, the second is 
unđerstanding consisting in insight, while the third is the protective understanding 
that guides all affairs. He sees fear (bha/m ikkhafi) in the round of rebirths, thus he 
1s a bhikkhu. He succeeds 1n disentansling this tansle: [4] Just as a man standing on the 
ground and taking up a well-sharpened knife might disentangle a great tangle of 
bamboos, so too, he—this bhikkhu who possesses the six things, namely, this virtue, 
and this concentration đescribed under the heading of consciousness, and this 
threefold unđerstanding, and this ardour—standing on the ground of virtue and 
taking up with the hand of protective-understanding exerted by the power Of energy 
the knife of insight-understanding well-sharpened on the stone of concentration, 
might disentangle, cút away and demolish all the tangle of craving that had 
overgrown his own life's continuity. But it is at the moment of the path that he is 
said to be disentangling that tangle; at the moment of fruition he has disentangled 
the tangle and is worthy of the highest offerings in the world with its deities. That 
is why the Blessed One said: 


“When a wise man, established welÏ in virtue, 
Develops consciousness and understanding, 
Then as a bhikkhu ardent and sagacious 

He succeeds in disentangling this tangle. ” 


8. Herein there is nothing for him to do about the [naïve] understanding on 
account of which he is called z0se; for that has been established in him simply by 
the influence of previous kamma. But the words ørđen† and sagacios mean that by 
persevering with energy of the kind here described and by acting in full awareness 
with understanding he should, having become well established ín virtue, develop 
the serenity and insight that are described as concenfration and uInderstandine. Thủs 
1s how the Blessed One shows the path of purification under the headings of virtue, 
concentration, and understanding there. 


9. What has been shown so far is the three trainings, the dispensation that is 
good in three ways, the necessary condition for the threefold clear-vision, etc., the 
avoidance of the two extremes and the cultivation of the middle way, the means to 
surmounting the states of loss, etc., the abandoning of defilements in three aspects, 
prevention of transgression etc., purification from the three kinds of defilements, 
and the reason for the states of stream-entry and so on. How? 


10. Here the training of higher virtue is shown by ơirue; the training of higher 
consciousness, by coricentraHon; and the training of higher understanding, by 
understandins. 


The dispensaHon's qoodness in the beginnins 1s shot0n bụ 0irHie. Because of the 
passage, “And what is the beginning of profitable things? Virtue that is quite 
purified” (S V 143), and because of the passage beginning, “The not doing of any 
evil” (Dhp 183), øirfue is the beginning of the dispensation. And that is good because 
it brings about the special qualities of non-remorse,° and so on. [ts goodness in the 





5. One who is virtuous has nothing to be remorseful about. 
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middle is shown by cøncentratiơn. [5] Because of the passage beginning, “Entering 
upon the profitable“ (Dhp 183), concentration is the middle of the dispensation. 
And that is good because it brings about the special qualities of supernormal power, 
and so on. Ïts zoodness in the end is shown by derstanding. Because of the passage, 
“The purifying of one's own mind—this is the Buddhas/ dispensation” (Dhp 183), 
and because understanding is its culmination, øerstanđing is the end of the 
dispensation. And that is good because it brings about equipoise with respect to 
the desired and the undesired. For this is said: 


“Just as a solid massive rock 

Remains unshaken by the wind, 

So too, in face of blame and praise 

The wise remain immovable” (Dhp 81). 


11. Likewise the necessary condition for the triple clear-vision is shown by 0irfue. 
For with the support of perfected virtue one arrives at the three kinds of clear- 
vision, but nothing besides that. The necessary condition for the six kinds of direct- 
knowledge is shown by cøñcentration. For with the support of perfected 
concentration one arrives at the six kinds of direct-knowledge, but nothing besides 
that. The necessary condition for the categories of discrimination ¡is shown by 
uniderstandins. For with the support of perfected nderstanding one arrives at the 
four kinds of discrimination, but not for any other reason.° 


And the avoidance of the extreme called devotion to indulgence of sense desires 
is shown by øirfFue. The avoidance of the extreme called devotion to mortification 
of self is shown by concentration. The cultivation of the middle way is shown by 
uiderstanding. 


12. L/keruise the tieans ƒor surmiounting the states 0ƒToss 1s shơt0n bự 0irtue; the means 
for surmounting the element of sense desires, by coricenfrafion; and the means for 
surmounting all becoming, by utderstandine. 


And the abandonine oƒ defilements bụ substitution oƑ opposifes 1s shơi0n bụ 0irtue; 
that by suppression is shown by cơncentraHơn; and that by cutting off is shown by 
unnderstandine. 


13. L/keuise preuention 0ƒ defilements” transeression is shotn bự 0irHie; prevention of 
obsession (by defilement) is shown by cortcenfration; prevention of inherent 
tendencies is shown by 10derstanding. 


And purfficaHon from the deflement oƒ twisconduct is shot0n bụ 0irt4e; purification 
from the defilement of craving, by concentraHon; and purification from the 
defilement of (false) views, by derstanding. 





6. The three kinds of clear-vision are: recollection of past lives, knowledge of the 
passing away and reappearance of beings (divine eye), and knowledge of destruction 
of cankers (M T 22-23). The six kinds of direct-knowledge are: knowledge of 
supernormal power, the divine ear element, penetration of minds, recollection of past 
lives, knowledge of the passing away and reappearance of beings, and knowledge of 
destruction of cankers (M I 34-35). The four điscriminations are those of meaning, law, 
language, and intelligence (A II 160). 
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14. [6] Likewise the reason for the states of stream-entry and once-return is shown 
by 0irtue; that for the state of non-return, by cơncentraHơn; that for Arahantship by 
uiderstandins. Eor the stream-enterer is called “perfected in the kinds of virtue”; 
and likewise the once-returner. But the non-returner is called “perfected in con- 
centration.” And the Araharnt is called “perfected in understanding” (see A 1 233). 


15. So thus far these nine and other like triads of special qualities have been shown, 
that is, the three trainings, the dispensation that is good in three ways, the necessary 
condition for the threefold clear-vision, the avoidance of the two extremes and the 
cultivation of the middle way, the means for surmounting the states of ]oss, etc., 
the abandoning of defilements in three aspects, prevention of transgression, efc., 
purification from the three kinds of defilements, and the reason for the states of 
stream-entry, and so on. 


[I. VIRTUE] 


16.  However, even when this path of purification is shown ïn this way under the 
headings of virtue, concentration and understanding, each comprising various 
special qualities, it is still only shown extremely briefly. And so since that is 
insufficient to help all, there is, in order to show it in detail, the following set of 
questions dealing in the first place with virtue: 
()_ Whatis virtue? 
(1) In what sense is it virtue? 
(H1)  Whatareits characteristic, function, manifestation, and proximate 
cause? 

(iv)  What are the benefits of virtue? 

(v)  How many kinds of virtue are there? 

(vi Whatis the defiling of it? 

(vii)  Whatis the cleansing of it? 

17.  Here are the answers: 


() WHaT IS vIRTUE? Ït is the states beginning with volition present in one who 
abstains from killing living things, etc., or in one who fulfils the practice of the 
duties. For this is said in the Patisambhidã: “What ¡is virtue? There is virtue as 
volition, virtue as consciousness-concomitant,” virtue as restraint, [7] virtue as non- 
transgression“ (Patis I 44). 


Herein, ơrtue ñs 0olitiơn is the volition present in one who abstains from killing 
living things, etc., or in one who fulfils the practice of the duties. V¡rfIe 8S COHISCÍOSfIESS- 
conicorritanf 1s the abstinence in one who abstains from killing living things, and so on. 
Furthermơre, ơirtIe ñs 0oliHon is the seven volitions [that accormpany the first seven] of 
the [ten] courses of action (kamma) in one who abandons the killing of living things, 
and so on. Virf#e 8s coiscioIsniess-conicornitanf 1s the [three remaining] states consisting 
of non-covetousness, non-ill will, and right view, stated in the way beginning, 
“Abandoning covetousness, he dwells with a mind free from covetousness” (D I 71). 





Z. . “Consciousness-concomitants” (cetasik8) is a collective term for feeling, perception, 
and formation, variously subdivided; in other words, aspects of mentality that arise 
together with consciousness. 
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18. Vifueas restrainf should be understood here as restraintin five ways: restraint 
by the rules of the community (pãtmrokkha), restraint by mindfulness, restraint 
by knowledge, restraint by patience, and restraint by energy. Herein, “restraint 
by the Pãtimokkha” is this: “He is furnished, fully furnished, with this 
Pãtimokkha restraint. (Vibh 246)“ “Restraint by mindfulness“ is this: “He guards 
the eye faculty, enters upon restraint of the eye faculty” (D I 70). “Restraint by 
knowledge” is this: 


“The currents in the world that flow, Ajita,” 
said the Blessed One, 

“Are stemmed by means of mindfulness; 

Restraint of currents I proclaim, 

By unđerstanding they are dammed” (6n 1035); 


and use of requisites is here combined with this. Bút what is called “restraint by 
patience” is that given in the way beginning, “He is one who bears cold and heat” 
(MT10). And what is called “restraint by energy“ is that given in the way beginning, 
“He does not endure a thought of sense desires when it arises“ (M I11); purification 
of livelihood is here combined with this. So this fivefold restraint, and the abstinence, 
in clansmen who dread evil, from any chance of transgression met with, should 
all be understood to be “virtue as restraint.” 


Virte qs onn-transeressiơn is the non-transgression, by body or speech, of precepts 
of virtue that have been undertaken. 


Thịis, in the first place, is the answer to the question, “What is virtue?” [8] Now, 
as to the rest— 


19. (11) ÏN WHAT SENSE IS IT VIRTUE? Itis virtue (sïÏ2) in the sense of composing (silana).Š 
What is this composing? It is either a coordinating (samñdhãnn), meaning non- 
inconsistency of bodily action, etc., due to virtuousness; or it is an upholding 
(upadhñrarra),Š meaning a state of basis (ñdhñra) owing to its serving as foundation 
for profitable states. For those who understand etymology admit only these two 
meanings. Others, however, comment on the meaning here in the way beginning, 
“The meaning of virtue (s?lz) is the meaning of head (s7rø), the meaning of virtue is 
the meaning of cool (sïftaln). 


20. (ii) NowW, WHAT ARE ITS CHARACTERISTIC, FUNCTION, MANIFESTATION, AND PROXIMATE 
CAUsE? Here: 


The characteristic of it is composing 
Even when analyzed in various ways, 
As visibility is of visible data 

Even when analyzed in various ways. 


Just as visibleness is the characteristic of the visible-data base even when analyzed 
into the various categories of blue, yellow, etc., because even when analyzed into 
these categories it does not exceed visible-ness, so also this same composing, 
described above as the coordinating of bodily action, etc., and as the foundation of 





8... Silana and upadhãran—ia in this mearing (cf. Ch. L §141 and sa~dhãraa, XTV.61) are 
not1in PED. 
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profitable states, is the characteristic of virtue even when analyzed into the various 
categories of volition, etc., because even when analyzed into these categories it 
đoes not exceed the state of coordination and foundation. 


21. While such is its characteristic: 


Its function has a double sense: 
AcHon to stop misconduct, then 
Achieuement as the quality 

Of blamelessness in virtuous men. 


So what ¡is called virtue should be understood to have the function (nature) of 
stopping misconduct as its function (nature) in the sense of action, and a blameless 
function (nature) as its function (nature) in the sense of achievement. For under 
[these headings of] characteristic, etc., it is acton (kicca) or it is achievement (spn†fi) 
that ¡is called “function“ (rasa—nature). 


22. Now, virtue, so say those who know, 
Itself as purity will show; 
And for its proximate cause they tell 
The pair, conscience and shame, as well. [9] 


Thịs virtue is manifested as the kinds of purity stated thus: “Bodily purity, verbal 
purity, mental purity” (A I 271); it is manifested, comes to be apprehended, as a 
pure state. But conscience and shame are said by those who know to be its proximate 
cause; its near reason, is the meaning. For when conscience and shame are in 
existence, virtue arises and persists; and when they are not, it neither arises nor 
persists. 


Thịs is how virtue”s characteristic, function, manifestation, and proximate cause, 
should be unđerstood. 


23. (iv) WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS OF VIRTUE? Ïts benefits are the acquisition of the 
several special qualities beginning with non-remorse. For this is said: “Ãnanda, 
profitable habits (virtues) have non-remorse as their aim and non-remorse as their 
benefit” (A V 1). Also it is said further: “Householder, there are these five benefits 
for the virtuous in the perfecting of virtue. What five? Here, householder, one who 
1s virtuous, possessed of virtue, obtains a large fortune as a consequence of diligence; 
this is the first benefit for the virtuous in the perfecting of virtue. Again, of one 
who is virtuous, possessed of virtue, a fair name is spread abroad; this is the second 
benefit for the virtuous in the perfecting of virtue. Again, whenever one who is 
virtuous, possessed of virtue, enters an assembly, whether of khattiyas (Warrior- 
nobles) or brahmans or householders or ascetics, he does so without fear or 
hesitation; this is the third benefit for the virtuous in the perfecting of virtue. Again, 
one who is virtuous, possessed of virtue, dies unconfused; this is the fourth benefit 
for the virtuous in the perfecting of virtue. Again, one who is virtuous, possessed 
of virtue, on the breakup of the body, after death, reappears in a happy destiny, in 
the heavenly world; this is the fifth benefit for the virtuous in the perfecting of 
virtue“ (D H 86). There are also the many benefits of virtue beginning with being 
đear and loved and ending with destruction of cankers described in the passage 
beginning, “If a bhikkhu should wish, “May I be dear to my fellows in the life of 
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purity and loved by them, held in respect and honoured by them,/ let him perfect 
the virtues” (M133). This is how virtue has as its benefits the several special qualities 
beginning with non-remorse. [10] 


24. Furthermore: 


Dare anyone a limit place 

Ơn benefits that virtue brings, 
'Without which virtue clansmen find 
No footing in the dispensation? 


No Ganges, and no Yamunäã 

No Sarabhù, Sarassathi, 

Cr flowing Aciravati, 

©r noble River of Mahi, 

Is able to wash out the stain 

In things that breathe here in the world; 
For only virtue“s water can 

Wash out the stain in living things. 


No breezes that come bringing rain, 
No balm of yellow sandalwood, 

No necklaces beside, or gems 

Cr soft effulpence of moonbeams, 
Can here avail to calm and soothe 
Men⁄s fevers in this world; whereas 
Thịs noble, this supremely cool, 
'Well-guarded virtue quells the flame. 


Where is there to be found the scent 
That can with virtues scent compare, 
And that is borne against the wind 

As easily as with it? Where 

Can such another stair be found 

That climbs, as virtue does, to heaven? 
Ớr yet another door that gives 

Onto the City of Nibbãna? 


Shine as they may, there are no kings 
Adorned with jewellery and pearls 
That shine as does a man restrained 
Adorned with virtue's ornament. 
Virtue entirely does away 

'With dread of self-blame and the like; 
Their virtue to the virtuous 

Gives gladness always by its fame. 
From this brief sketch it may be known 
How virtue brings reward, and how 
Thịs root of all good qualities 

Robs of its power every fault. 
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25. (v) Now, here is the answer to the question, HOW MANY KINDS OF VIRTUE ARE 
THERE? 


1. Firstly all this virtue is of one kind by reason of its own characteristic of 
composing. 

2. Itis of two kinđs as keeping and avoiding. 

3. Likewise as that of good behaviour and that of the beginning of the life of 
purity, 

4. As abstinence and non-abstinence, 
._ Ás dependent and independent, 
._Ás temporary and lifelong, 
._Ás limited and unlimited, 


. As mundane and supramundare. [11] 


`© œ "I G6 Ơi 


. ltis of three kindđs as inferior, medium, and superior. 


10. Likewise as giving precedence to self, piving precedence to the world, and 
giving precedence to the Dhamma, 


11. As adhered to, not adhered to, and tranquillized. 
12. As purified, unpurified, and dubious. 


13. As that of the trainer, that of the non-trainer, and that of the neither-trainer- 
nor-non-traIner. 


14. Itis of four kinds as partaking of diminution, of stagnation, of distinction, 
of penetration. 


15. Likewise as that of bhikkhus, of bhikkhunis, of the not-fully-admitted, of 
the laity, 


16. As natural, customary, necessary, due to previous causes, 


17. As virtue of Patimokkha restraint, of restraint of sense faculties, of 
purification of livelihood, and that concerning requisites. 


18. Itis of five kinđs as virtue consisting ¡in limited purification, etc.; for this is 
said in the Patisambhidã: “Five kinds of virtue: virtue consisting ¡in limited 
purification, virtue consisting in unlimited purification, virtue consisting in fulfilled 
purification, virtue consisting in unadhered-to purification, virtue consisting in 
tranquillized purification” (Patis I 42). 

19. Likewise as abandoning, refraining, volition, restraint, and non- 
transgression. 


26. 1. Herein, ¡n the section dealing with that of one kind, the meaning should 
be understood as already stated. 


2. In the section dealing with that of two kinds: fulfilling a training precept 
announced by the Blessed One thus: “This should be done” is keepimns; not doing what 
is prohibited by him thus: “This should not be done” is øøơiding. Herem, the word- 
meaning is this: they keep (caranti) within that, they proceed as people who fulfil the 
virtues, thus it is keeping (cñrifn); they preserve, they protect, they avoid, thus it is 
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auoidins. Herein, keeping is accomplished by faith and energy; øuơiđins, by faith and 
mindfulness. This is how it is of two kinds as keeping and avoiding. 


27.3. In the second dyad good behaviour is the best kind of behaviour. Good 
behaviour itself is that of ood behauiowr; or what is announced for the sake of good 
behaviour is that oƒ good behauiour. This is a term for virtue other than that which 
has livelihood as eighth.” It is the initial stage of the life of purity consisting in the 
path, thus it is that oƒ the beeinning oƒ the liƒe 0ƒ purity. Thịs is a term for the virtue 
that has livelihood as eighth. It is the initial stage of the path because it has actually 
to be purified in the prior stage too. Hence it is said: “But his bodily acton, his 
verbal action, and his livelihood have already been purified earlier“ (M III 289). Or 
the training precepts called “lesser and minor” (D II 154) [12] are fhaf oƒ good 
behauiour; the rest are that 0ƒ the beginins oƒ the liƒe oƒ purity. Or what is included in 
the Double Code (the bhikkhus“ and bhikkhun1s“ Pãtimokkha) is that oƒ the beginnine 
0ƒ the liƒe oƒ purif; and that included in the duties set out in the Khandhakas [of 
Vinaya] is that oƒ qood behauiour. Through its perfection that oƒ the beeinning oƒ the liƒe 
0ƒ purify comes to be perfected. Hence it is said also “that this bhikkhu shall fulfil 
the state consisting in the beginning of the life of purity without having fulfilled 
the state consisting in good behaviour—that is not possible” (A II 14-15). So it is 
of two kinds as that of good behaviour and that of the beginning of the life of 
purity. 

28... 4. In the third dyad virtue as øabsf7nerice is simply abstention from killing living 
things, etc.; the other kinds consisting in volition, etc., are virtue as ?01-abstinerice. 
So it is of two kinđs as abstinence and non-abstinence. 


29.5. In the fourth dyad there are two kinds of dependence: dependence through 
craving and dependence through [false] views. Herein, that produced by one who 
wishes for a fortunate kind of becoming thus, “Through this virtuous conduct 
[rite] I shall become a [great] deity or some [minor] đeity“ (M I 102), is dependent 
through craving. That produced through such [false] view about purification as 
“Purification is through virtuous conduct“ (Vibh 374) is dependenf through [false] 
view. But the supramundane, and the mundane that is the prerequisite for the 
aforesaid supramundane, are 70dependent. So ït is of two kinds as dependent and 
independent. 


30. 6. In the fifth dyad tfemporar virtue is that undertaken after deciding on a 
time limit. L7ƒelong virtue is that practiced in the same way but undertaking it for 
as long as life lasts. So it is of two kinds as temporary and lifelong. 


31. 7. In thesixth dyad the lữnifeđis that seen to be limited by gain, fame, relatives, 
limbs, or life. The opposite 1s lmited. And this is said in the Patisambhida: “What 
is the virtue that has a limit? There is virtue that has gain as its limit, there is virtue 
that has fame as its limit, there 1s virtue that has relatives as its limit, there 1s virtue 
that has limbs as its limit, there is virtue that has life as its limit. What 1s virtue that 





9. The three kinds of profitable bodily kamma or action (not killing or stealing or 
indulging ¡in sexual misconduct), the four kinds of profitable verbal kamma or action 
(refraining from lying, malicious speech, harsh speech, and gossip), and right livelihood 
as the eighth. 
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has gain as its limit? Here someone with gain as cause, with gain as condition, 
with gain as reason, transgresses a training precept as undertaken: that virtue has 
gain as its limit“ (Patis I 43), [13] and the rest should be elaborated in the same 
way. Also in the answer dealing with the lmited it is said: “What is virtue that 
does not have gain as its limit? Here someone does not, with gain as cause, with 
gain as condition, with gain as reason, even arouse the thought of transgressing a 
training precept as undertaken, how then shall he actually transgress it? That virtue 
does not have gaïn as its limit” (Patis I 44), and the rest should be elaborated in the 
same way. So it is of two kinds as limited and unlimited. 


32. Ø. In the seventh dyad all virtue subject to cankers 1s #tlane; that not subject 
to cankers is suraumundane. Herein, the 1rundane brings aboutimprovementin future 
becoming and is a prerequisite for the escape from becoming, according as it is 
said: “Discipline is for the purpose of restraint, restraint is for the purpose of non- 
remorse, non-remorse is for the purpose of gladdening, gladdening is for the 
purpose of happiness, happiness is for the purpose of tranguillity, tranquillity is 
for the purpose of bliss, bliss is for the purpose of concentration, concentration is 
for the purpose of correct knowledge and vision, correct knowledge and vision is 
for the purpose of dispassion, dispassion is for the purpose of fading away [of 
greed], fading away is for the purpose of deliverance, deliverance is for the purpose 
of knowledge and vision of deliverance, knowledge and vision of deliverance is 
for the purpose of complete extinction [of craving, etc. | throueh not clinging. Talk 
has that purpose, counsel has that purpose, support has that purpose, giving ear 
has that purpose, that is to say, the liberation of the mind through not clinging” 
(Vin V 164). The suramundane brings about the escape from becoming and is the 
plane of reviewing knowledge. So it is of two kinds as mundane and supramundane. 


33. 9. In the first of the triads the ƒerior is produced by inferior zeal, [purity of] 
consciousness, energy, or inquiry; the ?0eđi?mn is produced by medium zeal, etc.; 
the superor, by superior (zeal, and so on). That unđertaken out of desire for fame is 
rƒerior; that undertaken out of desire for the fruits of merit is ?0£điumn; that 
undertaken for the sake of the noble state thus, “This has to be done” is s1erior. ©r 
again, that defiled by self-praise and disparagement of others, etc., thus, “Ï am 
possessed of virtue, but these other bhikkhus are ill-conducted and evil-natured” 
(M1193), 1s 7ƒerior; undefiled mundane virtue is 1£đ7n; supramundane is s/efi0r. 
Ór again, that motivated by craving, the purpose of which is to enjoy continued 
existence, is 7ƒer7or; that practiced for the purpose of one“s own deliverance is 
mediumn; the virtue of the perfections practiced for the deliverance of all beings is 
superior. So it is of three kinds as inferior, medium, and superior. 


34. 10. In the second triad that practiced out of self-regard by one who regards self 
and đesires to abandon what is anbecoming to self [14] is virtue e70ins precedence to 
selƒ. That practiced out of regard for the world and out of desire to ward off the censure 
of the world is virtue giơïng precedence to the tuorld. That practiced out of regard for the 
Dhamma and out of desire to honour the majesty of the Dhamma is virtue @/0ing 
precedence to the Ìhanmmna. So it is of three kinds as giving precedence to self, and so on. 


35. 11. Inthe third triad the virtue that in the dyads was called dependent (no. 5) 
1s adhered-to because it is ađhered-to through craving and [false] view. That practiced 
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by the magnanimous ordinary man as the prerequisite of the path, and that 
associated with the path in trainers, are #of-adhered-to. That associated with trainers” 
and non-trainers/ fruition is franqillized. So ït is of three kinds as adhered-to, and 
SO On. 


36. 12. In the fourth triad that fulfilled by one who has committed no offence or 
has made amends after committing one is ø17e. So long as he has not made amends 
after committing an offence it is 7pure. Virtue in one who is dubious about whether 
a thing constitutes an offence or about what grade of offence has been committed 
or about whether he has committed an offence is đ7ows. Herein, the meditator 
should purify imptre virtue. If dubious, he should avoid cases about which he is 
doubtful and should get his doubts cleared up. In this way his mind will be kept at 
rest. SO it is of three kinds as pure, and so on. 


37. 1. In the fifth triad the virtue associated with the four paths and with the 
[first] three fruitions ¡s fhat oƒ the trainer. That associated with the fruition of 
Arahantship ¡is that oƒ the non-trainer. The remaining kinds are that oƒ the neither- 
trainer-nor-nnon-trainer. So ït 1s of three kinds as that of the trainer, and so on. 


38. Butin the world the nature of such and such beings is called their “habit” (sïlz) of 
which they say: “This one is of happy habit (sukha-sila), this one is of unhappy habit, 
this one is of quarrelsome habit, this one is of dandified habit.“ Because of that it is 
said in the Patisambhidä figuratively: “Three kinds of virtue (habit): profitable virtue, 
unprofitable virtue, indeterminate virtue” (Patis I 44). So itis also called of three kinds 
as profitable, and so on. Of these, the unprofitable is not included here since it has 
nothing whatever to do with the headings beginning with the characteristic, which 
defne virtue in the sense intended in this [chapter]. So the threefoldness should be 
understood only in the way already stated. 


39. 14. In the first of the tetrads: 


The unvirtuous he cultivates, 

He visits not the virtuous, 

And in his ignorance he sees 

No fault in a transgression here, [15] 
'With wrong thoughts often in his mind 
His faculties he will not guard— 
Virtue in such a constitution 

Comes to partake 0ƒ diminution. 


But he whose mind is satisfied. 
With virtue that has been achieved, 
'Who never thinks to stir himself 
And take a meditation subject up, 
Contented with mere virtuousness, 
Nor striving for a higher state— 
His virtue bears the appellation 

Of that partaking of stagnation. 


But who, possessed of virtue, strives 
'With concentration for his aim—— 
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That bhikkhu“s virtue in its function 
Is called partaking of distinction. 


Who finds mere virtue not enough 
But has dispassion for his goal— 
His virtue throuph such aspiration 
Comses to partake of penetration. 


So it is of four kinds as partaking of diminution, and so on. 


40. 15. In the second tetrad there are training precepts announced for bhikkhus to 
keep irrespective of what is announced for bhikkhunis. This is the virtue oƒ phikkhú4s. 
There are training precepts announced for bhikkhurds to keep irrespective of what is 
announced for bhikkhus. This is the virtue of bhikkhuris. The ten precepts Of virtue for 
male and female novices are the virtue 0ƒ the not ƒullụ admitted. The five training 
precepts—ten when possible—as a permanent undertaking and eight as the factors of 
the Dposatha Day, for male and female lay followers are the virtue øƒ fhe laif/. So it is 
of four kinds as the virtue of bhikkhus, and so on. 


41. 176. In the third tetrad the non-transgression on the part of Uttarakuru human 
beings is n0atural 0irtue. Each clan“s or locality“s or sects own rules of conduct are 
custommary 0irFue. The virtue of the Bodhisatta's mother described thus: “lt ¡s the 
necessary rule, Ananda, that when the Bodhisatta has descended into his mother“s 
womb, no thought of men that is connected with the cords of sense desire comes to 
her“ (DI 13), 1s ecessary øirtue. But the virtue of such pure beings as Mahã Kassapa, 
etc., and of the Bodhisatta in his various births is virtue đe f0 0re0i0ws ca14ses. SO 1t 
1s of four kinds as natural virtue, and so on. 


42. 17. In the fourth tetrad: 


(a) The virtue described by the Blessed One thus: “Here a bhikkhu dwells 
restrained with the Pãtimokkha restraint, possessed of the [proper] conduct and 
resort, and seeing fear in the slightest fault, he trains himself by undertaking the 
precepts of training, (Vibh 244)” is ơirtue of PñHmokkha restrainl. 


(b) That described thus: “Ơn seeing a visible object with the eye, [16] he 
apprehends neither the signs nor the particulars through which, if he left the eye 
faculty unguarded, evil and unprofitable states of covetousness and grief might 
invade him; he enters upon the way of its restraint, he guards the eye faculty, 
undertakes the restraint of the eye faculty. On hearing a sound with the ear ... On 
smelling an odour with the nose ... Ôn tasting a flavour with the tongue ... On 





10. LIposatha (der. from 1tpzøasafi, to observe or to prepare) ¡s the name for the day of 
“fasting“ or “vigil” observed on the days of the new moon, waxing half moon, full 
moon, and waning half moon. Ơn these days it is customary for laymen to undertake 
the Eight Precepts (s7!2) or Five Precepts. On the new-moon and full-moon đays the 
Patimokkha (see note 11) is recited by bhikkhus. The two quarter-moon days are called 
the “eighth of the half moon.” The Full-moon day ¡s called the “fifteenth” (¡.e. fifteen 
days from the new moon) and is the last day of the lunar month. That of the new moon 
1s called the “fourteenth“ when it is the second and fourth new moon of the four- 
month season (¡.e. fourteen days from the full moon), the other two are called the 
“fifteenth.” This compensates for the irregularities of the lunar period. 
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touching a tangible object with the body ... Ơn cognizing a mental object with the 
miỉnd, he apprehends neither the signs nor the particulars throuegh which, ¡f he left 
the mind faculty unguarded, evil and unprofitable states of covetousness and grief 
might invade him; he enters upon the way of its restraint, he guards the mind 
faculty, undertakes the restraint of the mind faculty (M T180), is øire 0ƒ restrain† 0ƒ 
the sense ƒncHlties. 


(c)_Abstinence from such wrong livelihood as entails transgression of the six training 
precepts announced with respect to livelihood and entails the evil states beginning 
with “Scheming, talking, hinting, belittling, pursuing gain with gain” (MII75) is ørtue 
0ƒTHiuelihood purification. 

(d) se of the four requisites that is purified by the reflection stated in the way 
beginning, “Reflecting wisely, he uses the robe only for protection from cold” (MT 
10) is called øirte contcerning requisites. 


43... Hereis an explanatory exposition together with a word commentary starting 
from the beginning. 


(a) Here: in this dispensation. A bhikkhu: a clansman who has gone forth out of 
faith and is so styled because he sees fear in the round of rebirths (sa0sãre bhayan 
ikkhanatñ) or because he wears cloth garments that are torn and pieced together, 
and so on. 


Restrained tuith the PñH1mmokkha restraint: here “Pätimokkha” (Rule of the 
Community)' is the virtue of the training precepts; for it frees (mokkheti) hìm who 
protects (0H) it, guards it, it sets him free (oca/afi) from the pains of the states of 
loss, etc., that is why it is called Pãfirmokkha. “Restraint” is restraining; this is a term 
for bodily and verbal non-transgression. The Pãatimokkha itself as restraint is 
“Pãtimokkha restraint.” “Restrained with the Pãtimokkha restraint” is restrained 
by means of the restraint consisting in that Pätimokkha; he has it, possesses it, is 
the meaning. Delis: bears himself in one of the postures. [17] 


44. The meaning of ÿossessed oƒ [the proper] conduct and resort, etc., should be 
unđerstood in the way in which itis given in the text. For this is said: “Possessed of 
[the proper] conduct and resort: there is [proper] conduct and improper conduct. 
Herein, what is improper conduct? Bodily transgression, verbal transgression, 
bodily and verbal transgression—this is called improper conduct. Also all 
unvirtuousness is improper conduct. Here someone makes a livelihood by gifts of 
bamboos, or by gifts of leaves, or by gifts of flowers, fruits, bathing powder, and 
tooth sticks, or by flattery, or by bean-soupery, or by fondling, or by goïng on errands 
on foot, or by one or other of the sorts of wrong livelihood condemned by the 
Buddhas—this is called improper conduct. Herein, what is [proper] conduct? Bodily 





11. The Suttavibhanga, the first book of the Vinaya Pitaka, contains in its two parts 
the 227 rules for bhikkhus and the rules for bhikkhunis, who have received the admission 
(upasarnpadñ), together with accounts of the incidents that led to the announcement of 
the rules, the modification of the rules and the explanations of them. The bare rules 
themselves form the Patimokkha for bhikkhus and that for bhikkhunis. They are also 
known as the “two codes” (đøe mrãtikñ). The Pãtimokkha is recited by bhikkhus on the 
Uposatha days of the full moon and new moon. 
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non-transgression, verbal non-transgression, bodily and verbal non-transgression— 
this is called [proper] conduct. Also all restraint through virtue is [proper] conduct. 
Here someone “does not make a livelihood by gifts of bamboos, or by gifts of 
leaves, or by gifts of flowers, fruits, bathing powder, and tooth sticks, or by flattery, 
or by bean-soupery, or by fondling, or by going on errands on foot, or by one or 
other of the sorts of wrong livelihood condemned by the Buddhas—this is called 
[proper] conduct.” 


45. “[Proper] resort: there is [proper] resort and improper resort. Herein, what is 
improper resort? Here someone has prostitutes as resort, or he has widows, old 
maids, eunuchs, bhikkhurds, or taverns as resort; or he dwells associated with kings, 
kings“ ministers, sectarians, sectarians/ disciples, in unbecoming association with 
laymen; or he cultivates, frequents, honours, such families as are faithless, 
untrusting, abusive and rude, who wish harm, wish ill, wish woe, wish no surcease 
of bondage, for bhikkhus and bhikkhunss, for male and female devotees [18]—this 
1s called improper resort. Herein, what is [proper] resort? Here someone does not 
have prostitutes as resort ... or taverns as resort; he does not dwell associated with 
kings ... sectarians” disciples, in unbecoming association with laymen; he cultivates, 
frequents, honours, such families as are faithful and trusting, who are a solace, 
where the yellow cloth glows, where the breeze of sages blows, who wish good, 
wish well, wish joy, wish surcease of bondage, for bhikkhus and bhikkhunis, for 
male and female devotees——this is called [proper] resort. Thus he is furnished with, 
fully furnished with, provided with, fully provided with, supplied with, possessed 
of, endowed with, this [proper] conduct and this [proper] resort. Hence it is said, 
“Possessed of [the proper] conduct and resort“ (Vibh 246-47). 


46... Furthermore, [proper] conduct and resort should also be understood here in 
the following way; for improper conduct is twofold as bodily and verbal. Herein, 
what is bodily improper conduct? “Here someone acts disrespectfully before the 
Community, and he stands jostling elder bhikkhus, sits jostling them, stands in 
front of them, sits in front of them, sits on a high seat, sits with his head covered, 
talks standing up, talks waving his arms ... walks with sandals while elder bhikkhus 
walk without sandals, walks on a high walk while they walk on a low walk, walks 
on a walk while they walk on the ground ... stands pushing elder bhikkhus, sits 
pushing them, prevents new bhikkhus from getting a seat ... and in the bath house 
... Without asking elder bhikkhus he puts wood on [the stove] ... bolts the door... 
and at the bathing place he enters the water jostling elder bhikkhus, enters it in 
front of them, bathes jostling them, bathes in front of them, comes out jostling 
them, comes out in front of them ... and entering inside a house he goes jostling 
elder bhikkhus, goes in front of them, pushing forward he goes in front of them.... 
and where families have inner private screened rooms in which the women of the 
family ... the girls of the family, sit, there he enters abruptly, and he strokes a 
child“s head“ (Nidd 1228-29). This is called bodily improper conduct. 


47... Herein, whatis verbal improper conduct? “Here someone acts disrespectfully 
before the Commumity. Without asking elder bhikkhus he talks on the Dhamma, 
answers questions, recites the Patimokkha, talks standing up, [19] talks waving his 
arms ... having entered inside a house, he speaks to a woman or a girl thus: “You, sO- 
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and-so of such-and-such a clan, whatis there? Is there rice gruel? Is there cooked rice? 
1s there any hard food to eat? What shall we drink? What hard food shall we eat? What 
soft food shall we eat? Or what will you øive me?—he chatters like this” (Nidd I 230). 
Thịs is called verbal improper conduct. 


48. Proper conduct should be understood in the opposite sense to that. 
Furthermore, a bhikkhu is respectful, deferential, possessed of conscience and 
shame, wears his inner robe properly, wears his upper robe properly, his manner 
inspires confidence whether in moving forwards or backwards, looking ahead or 
aside, bending or stretching, his eyes are downcast, he has (a good) deportment, 
he guards the doors of his sense faculties, knows the right measure in eating, is 
devoted to wakefulness, possesses mindfulness and full awareness, wants little, is 
contented, is strenuous, is a careful observer of good behaviour, and treats the 
teachers with great respect. This is called (proper) conduct. 


Thịis firstly is how (proper) conduct should be understood. 


49. (Proper) resort is of three kinds: (proper) resort as support, (prOper) resOrt as 
guarding, and (proper) resort as anchoring. Herein, what is (proper) resort as 
support? A good friend who exhibits the instances of talk,'*“in whose presence one 
hears what has not been heard, corrects what has been heard, gets rid of doubt, 
rectifies one“s view, and gaïns confidence; or by training under whom one ørows 
in faith, virtue, learning, generosity and nderstanding—this is called (proper) resort 
qS SUIDĐOTI. 


50. Whatis (proper) resort as guarding? Here “A bhikkhu, having entered inside 
a house, having gone into a street, goes with downcast eyes, seeing the length of a 
plough yoke, restrained, not looking at an elephant, not looking at a horse, a carriage, 
a pedestrian, a woman, a man, not looking up, not looking down, not staring this 
way and that” (Nidd I 474). This ¡s called (proper) resort as guarding. 


51. Whatis (proper) resort as anchoring? Itis the four foundations of mindfulness 
on which the mind is anchored; for this is said by the Blessed One: “Bhikkhus, 
what is a bhikkhu⁄“s resort, his own native place? It is these four foundations of 
mindfulness” (S V 148). This is called (proper) resort as anchorng. 


Being thus furnished with ... endowed with, this (proper) conduct and this 
(proper) resort, he is also on that account called “one possessed of (proper) conduct 
and resort.” [20] 


52. Seeing fenr ïn the slightest fnult (§42): one who has the habit (sĩla) of seeing fear 
in faults of the minutest measure, of sụch kinds as unintentional contravening of a 
minor training rule of the Pãtimokkha, or the arising of unprofitable thoughts. He 
trans himselƒ bụ undertakins (samñdaua) the precepts 0ƒ trainins: whatever there is 
among the precepts of training to be trained in, in all that he trains by taking it up 





12. The “ten instances of talk” (dasa kathãuntthiini) refer to the kinds of talk given in 
the Suttas thus: “Such taÏk as is concerned with effacement, as favours the heart/s release, 
as leads to complete đispassion, fading, cessation, peace, đirect knowledge, 
enlipghtenment, Nibbãna, that is to say: talk on wanting little, contentment, seclusion, 
aloofness from contact, strenuousness, virtue, concentration, unđerstanding, 
deliverance, knowledge and vision of deliverance” (M I 145; IIT 113). 
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riphtly (sarmmmñ ñdñwa). And here, as far as the words, “one restrained by the 
Pãtmokkha restraint,“ virtue of Pãtimokkha restraint is shown by discourse in 
terms of persons.'3 But all that beginning with the words, “possessed of [proper] 
conduct and resort“ should be understood as said in order to show the way of 
practice that perfects that virtue in him who so practices it. 


53. (b) Now,as regards the virtue of restraint of faculties shown next to that in the 
way beginning, “on seeing a visible object with the eye,“ herein he is a bhikkhu 
established in the virtue of Pãtimokkha restraint. Ớn seeine a 0isible object tuith the eựe: 
on seeing a visible object with the eye-consciousness that is capable of seeing visible 
objects and has borrowed the name “eye” from itsinstrument. But the Ancients (porñ3) 
said: “The eye does not see a visible object because it has no mind. The mind does not 
see because it has no eyes. But when there is the impingement of door and object he 
sees by means of the consciousness that has eye-sensitivity as its physical basis. Now, 
(an idiom) such as this is called an “accessory locution/ (sasarmtbhñrakathä), like “1e shot 
him with his bow/ and so on. So the meaning here is this: On seeing a visible object 
with eye-consciousness. “4 


54. Apprehends neither the siens: he does not apprehend the sign of woman or 
man, or any sign that is a basis for defilement such as the sign of beauty, etc.; he 
stops at what is merely seen. Nor the particulars: he does not apprehend any aspect 
classed as hand, foot, smile, laughter, talk, looking ahead, looking aside, etc., which 
has acquired the name “particular” (a0ubuafñJana) because of its particularizing 
(anu anu bựafijanato) defilements, because of its making them manifest themselves. 





13. SeeCh.IVñn. 27. 

14... ““Onseeing a 0isible obJect tuith the eụe”: 1f the eye were to see the visible object, then 
(organs) belonging to other kinds of consciousness would see too; but that is not so. 
'Why? Because the eye has no thought (acetanafiä). And then, were consciousness itself 
to see a visible object, it would see it even behind a wall because of being independent 
Of sense resistance (ø?pa†ishabhãuafo); but that 1s not so either because there is no seeing 
1n all kinds of consciousness. And herein, it is consciousness dependent on the eye that 
sees, not just any kind. And that does not arise with respect to what is enclosed by 
walls, etc., where light is excluded. But where there is no exclusion of light, as in the 
case of a crystal or a mass of cloud, there it does arise even with respect to what is 
enclosed by them. 5o it is as a basis of consciousness that the eye sees. 

““Nhen there 1s the timpinsement oƒ door and obJecf: what is intended 1s: when a visible 
datum as object has come into the eye”s focus. “Ow sees”: one looks (olokefH); for when 
the consciousness that has eye-sensitivity as its material support is đisclosing (obhãsente) 
by means of the special quality of its support a visible datum as object that is assisted 
by light (ãloka), then it is said that a person possessed of that sees the visible datum. 
And here the illuminating is the revealing of the visible datum according to its individual 
essence, in other words, the apprehending of it experientially (paccakkhato). 

“Here it is the “s/en 0ƒ t0oman” because it is the cause of perceiving as “woman/ all 
such things as the shape that is grasped under the heading of the visible đata 
(materiality) invariably found in a female continuity, the un-clear-cut-ness (0/sadatñ) 
of the flesh of the breasts, the beardlessness of the face, the use of cloth to bind the haïr, 
the un-clear-cut stance, walk, and so on. The “sen 0ƒ10am 1s 1n the opposite sense. 
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He only apprehends what is really there. Like the Elder Maha Tissa who dwelt at 
Cetiyapabbata. 


55. Itseems thatas the elder was on his way from Cetiyapabbata to Anuradhapura 
for alms, a certain daughterinlaw of a clan, who had quarrelled with her husband 
and had set out early from Anuradhapura all dressed up and tricked out like a 
celestial nymph to go to her relatives“ home, saw him on the road, and being low- 
minded, [21] she laughed a loud laugh. [Wondering] “What is that?“ the elder 
looked up and finding ïn the bones of her teeth the perception of foulness (ugliness), 
he reached Arahantship.' Hence it was said: 


“He saw the bones that were her teeth, 
And kept in mind his first perception; 
And standing on that very spot 
The elder became an Arahant.” 


But her husband, who was going after her, saw the elder and asked, “Venerable 
siỉr, did you by any chance see a woman?” The elder told him: 


“Whether it was a man or woman 
That went by I noticed not, 





““The sien 0ƒ beauf' here is the aspect of woman that is the cause for the arising of 
lust. By the word “etc.” the sign of resentment (04†¡sha), etc., are included, which should 
be understood as the undesired aspect that is the cause for the arising of hate. And 
here admittedly only covetousness and grief are specified in the text but the sign of 
equanimity needs to be included too; since there is non-restraint in the delusion that 
arises due to overlooking, or since “forgetfulness of unknowing/ is said below (§57). 
And here the “sign of equanimity“ should be understood as an object that is the basis 
for the kind of equanimity associated with nknowing through overlooking it. So “the 
sien 0ƒ beauty, etc.ˆ given in brief thus is actually the cause of preed, hate, and delusion. 

“He stops at tuhat 1s terely seent”: according to the Sutta method, “The seen shall be 

merely seen“ (Úd 8). As soon as the colour basis has been apprehended by the 
consciousnesses of the cognitive series with eye-consciousness he stops; he does not 
fancy any aspect of beauty, etc., beyond that.... In one who fancies as beautiful, etc., the 
limbs of the opposite sex, defilements arisen with respect to them successively become 
particularized, which is why they are called “particulars.“ But these are simply modes 
Ofinterpreting (san~ruesñkñra) the kinds of materiality derived from the (four) primaries 
that are interpreted (sa#7øifha) 1n such and such wise; for apart from that there is in 
the ultimate sense no such thing as a hand and so on” (Vism-mh†t 40-41). See also Ch. 
HH, note 31. 
15. “As the elder was goïng along (occupied) only in keeping his meditation subject 
in mind, since noise is a thorn to those in the early stage, he looked up with the noise of 
the laughter, (wondering) “What is that?“ “Perception of foulness” is perception of bones; 
for the elder was then making bones his meditation subject. The elder, it seems as soon 
as he saw her teeth-bones while she was laughing, got the counterpart sizn with access 
jhãna because he had developed the preliminary-work well. While he stood there he 
reached the first jhãna. Then he made that the basis for insipht, which he augmented 
until he attained the paths one after the other and reached destruction of cankers” 
(Vism-mht 41-42). 
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But only that on this high road 
There goes a group of bones. “ 


56. As to the words fhroueh iuhích, etc., the meaning is: by reason of which, because 
of which non-restraint of the eye faculty, 7ƒ he, if that person, leƒt the ee ƒacultu 
u~=ữreuarded, remained with the eye door unclosed by the door-panel of mindfulness, 
these sfafes 0ƒ cơuetousness, etc., trieht inoade, might pursue, might threaten, hữm. He 
ennters upon the tua 0ƒ †ts restrainf: he enters pon the way of closing that eye faculty 
by the door-panel of mindfulness. It is the same one of whom it is said he guards the 
eue ƒacult, undertakes the restraint oƒ the eUe ƒacult. 


57. Herein, there is neither restraint nor non-restraint in the actual eye faculty, 
since neither mindfulness nor forgetfulness arises in debendence on eye-sensitivity. 
Ơn the contrary when a visible datum as object comes into the eye“s focus, then, 
after the life-continuum has arisen twice and ceased, the functional mind-element 
accomplishing the function of adverting arises and ceases. After that, eye- 
consciousness with the function of seeing; after that, resultant mind-element with 
the function of receiving; after that, resultant root-causeless mind-consciousness- 
element with the function of investigating; after that, functional root-causeless 
mỉnđ-consciousness-element accomplishing the function of determining arises and 
ceases. Next to that, impulsion impels.' Herein, there is neither restraint nor non- 
restraint on the occasion of the life-continuum, or on any of the occasions beginning 
with adverting. But there is non-restraint if unvirtuousness or forgetfulness or 
unknowing or impatience or idleness arises at the moment of impulsion. When 
this happens, it is called “non-restraint in the eye faculty.” [22] 


58. Why is that? Because when this happens, the door is not guarded, nor are the 
life-continuum and the consciousnesses of the cognitive series. Like what? Just as,when 
a city 's four gates are not secured, althouph inside the city house doors, storehouses, 
Tooms, etc., are secured, yet all property inside the city is unguarded and unprotected 
since robbers coming ¡in by the city gates can do as they please, so too, when 
unvirtuousness, efc., arise in impulsion in which there is no restraint, then the door too 
is unguarded, and so also are the life-continuum and the consciousnesses of the 
cOgnitive series beginning with adverting. But when virtue, etc., has arisen in it, then 
the door too is guarded and so also are the life-continuum and the consciousnesses Of 





16. To expect to find in the Parørnattharnañƒiisñ an exposition of the “cognitive series” 
(citta-urtli), and some explanation of the individual members in addition to what is to 
be found ïn the Visuuddhinassa 1tself, 1s to be đisappointed. There are only fragmentary 
treatments. All that is said here is this: 

“There is no unvirtuousness, in other words, bodily or verbal misconduct, in the 
five doors; consequently restraint of unvirtuousness happens throuph the mind door, 
and the remaining restraint happens through the six doors. For the arising of 
forgetfulness and the other three would be in the five doors since they are unprofitable 
states opposed to mindfulness, etc.; and there is no arising of unvirtuousness consisting 
in bodily and verbal transgression there because five-door impulsions do not øive rise 
to intimation. And the five kinds of non-restraint beginning with unvirtuousness are 
stated here as the opposite of the five kinds of restraint beginning with restraint as 
virtue” (Vism-mht 42). See also Ch. IV, note 13. 
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the cogritive series beginning with adverting. Like what? Just as, when the city gates 
are secured, althouph inside the city the houses, etc., are not secured, yet all property 
inside the city is well puarded, well protected, since when the city gates are shut there 
1s no ingress for robbers, so too, when virtue, etc., have arisen in impulsion, the door 
too is guarded and so also are the life-continuum and the consciousnesses of the 
cogniitive series beginning with adverting. Thusalthoughitactually arises at the moment 
ofimpulsion, it is nevertheless called “restraint in the eye faculty' 


59. So also as regards the phrases on hearing a sownnd tưith the ear and so on. SO it 1s 
this virtue, which ¡in brief has the characteristic of avoiding apprehension of signs 
entailing defilement with respect to visible objects, etc., that should be understood 
as 0irtue 0ƒ restratnt 0ƒ faculties. 


60. (c) Now,asregards the virtue of livelihood purification mentioned above next 
to the virtue of restraint of the faculties (S42), the words oƒ the six precepts announnced 
ơn qccowi† 0ƒ lioelihood mean, of the following six training precepts announced thus: 
“With Iivelihood as cause, with livelihood as reason, one of evil wishes, a prey to 
wishes, lays claim to a higher than human state that is non-existent, not a fact,“ the 
contravention of which is defeat (expulsion from the Order); “with livelihood as 
cause, with livelihood as reason, he acts as go-between,“ the contravention of which 
is an offence entailing a meeting of the Order; “with livelihood as cause, with 
livelihood as reason, he says, “A bhikkhu who lives in your monastery is an 
Arahant,/” the contravention of which ¡is a serious offence in one who is aware Of it; 
“with livelihood as cause, with livelihood as reason, a bhikkhu who is not sick eats 
superior food that he has ordered for his own use,“ the contravention of which is 
an offence requiring expiation: “With livelihood as cause, with livelihood as reason, 
a bhikkhunI who is not sick eats superior food that she has ordered for her own 
use,“ the contravention of which is an offence requiring confession; “with livelihood 
as cause, with livelihood as reason, one who is not sick eats curry or boiled rice 
[23] that he has ordered for his own use,“ the contravention of which is an offence 
of wrongđoïng (Vin V 146). Of these six precepts.'” 


61. As regards scheming, etc. (842), this is the text: “Herein, what is scheming? It 
is the grimacing, grimacery, scheming, schemery, schemedness,!° by what is called 
rejection of requisites or by indirect talk, or it is the disposing, posing, composing, 
of the deportment on the part of one bent on gain, honour and renown, of one of 
evil wishes, a prey to wishes—this is called scheming. 


62. “Herein, what is talking? Talking at others, talking, talking round, talking up, 
continual talking up, persuading, continual persuading, suggesting, continual 
suggesting, ingratiating chatter, flattery, bean-soupery, fondling, on the part of one 
bent on gain, honour and renown, of one of evil wishes, a prey to wishes—this is 
called talking. 





17. This apparently incomplete sentence ¡s also in the PA]i text. It is not clear why. 
(BPS Ed.) 

18. The formula “kuhana kuhñyanäñ kuhitattam,” i.e. verbal noun in two forms and 
abstract noun from pp., all from the same root, is common in Abhidhamma definitions. 
Ït is sometimes hard to produce a corresponding effect in English, yet to render such 
øroups with words of different derivation obscures the meaning and confuses the effect. 
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63. “Herein, what is hinting? A sign to others, giving a sign, indication, giving 
indication, indirect talk, roundabout talk, on the part of one bent on gain, honour 
and renown, of one of evil wishes, a prey to wishes—this is called hinting. 


64. “Herein, what is belittling? Abusing of others, đisparaging, reproaching, 
snubbing, continual snubbing, ridicule, continual ridicule, denigration, continual 
denigration, tale-bearing, backbiting, on the part of one bent on gain, honour and 
renown, of one of evil wishes, a prey to wishes—this is called belittling. 


65... “Herein,whatis pursuing gain with gain? Seeking, seeking for, seeking out, going 
in search of, searching for, searching out material goods by means of material goods, 
such as carrying there øoods that have been got from here, or carrying here goods that 
have been got from there, by one bent on gain, honour and renown, by one of evil 
wishes, a prey to wishes—this is called pursuing gain with gain.”! (Vibh 352-53) 


66. The meaning of this text should be nderstood as follows: Eirstly, as regards 
description of schemns: on the part oƒ one bent ơn qain, honour and renơn is on the 
part of one who is bent on gain, on honour, and on reputation; on the part of one 
who longs for them, is the meaning. [24] Oƒone oƒ uil t0ishes: of one who wants to 
show qualities that he has not got. A pre to tøishes:?' the meaning is, of one who is 
attacked by them. And after this the passage beginning or bự phat 1s called rejeclion 
0ƒ requisites is øïven in order to show the three instances of scheming given in the 
Mahãniddesa as rejection of requisites, indirect talk, and that based on deportment. 


67. Herein, [a bhikkhu] is invited to accept robes, etc., and, precisely because he 
wants them, he refuses them out of evil wishes. And then, since he knows that 
those householders believe in him implicitly when they think, “Oh, how few are 
our lord“s wishes! He will not accept a thing!” and they put fine robes, etc., before 
him by various means, he then accepts, making a show that he wants to be 
compassionate towards them——it is this hypocrisy of his, which becomes the cause 
of their subsequently bringing them even by cartloads, that should be understood 
as the instance of scheming called rejection of requisiftes. 


68. Eor this is said in the Mahaniddesa: “What is the instance of scheming called 
rejection of requisites? Here householders invite bhikkhus [to accept] robes, alms 
food, resting place, and the requisite of medicine as cure for the sick. One who is Of 
evil wishes, a prey to wishes, wanting robes ... alms food ... resting place ... the 
requisite of medicine as cure for the sick, refuses robes ... alms food ... resting 
place ... the requisite of medicine as cure for the sick, because he wants more. He 
says: “What has an ascetic to do with expensive robes? Ït is proper for an ascetic to 
gather rags from a charnel ground or from a rubbish heap or from a shop and 
make them into a patchwork cloak to wear. What has an ascetic to do with expensive 





19. The renderings “scheming” and so on ïn this context do not in alÌ cases agree 
with PED. They have been chosen after careful consideration. The rendering “rejection 
of requisites” takes the preferable reading 0øa†isedhana though the more common reading 
here 1s afiseuana (cultivation)). 

20 The Paliis: “lcchãpakatassñ H icchãya apakatassa; upaddutassñ tỉ aHho.” lcchñua apakatassa 
sinply resolves the compound /cchãpakafassa and is therefore untranslatable into 
English. Súch resolutions are therefore sometimes omitted in this translation. 
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alms foođ? It is proper for an ascetic to get his living by the dropping of lumps [of 
food into his bowl] while he wanders for gleanings. What has an ascetic to do with 
an expensive resting place? Itis proper for an ascetic to be a tree-root-dweller or an 
open-air-dweller. What has an ascetic to do with an expensive requisite of medicine 
as cure for the sick? It is proper for an ascetic to cure himself with putrid urine?! 
and broken gallnuts.ˆ Accordingly he wears a coarse robe, eats coarse alms food, 
[25] uses a coarse resting place, uses a coarse requisite of medicine as cure for the 
sick. Then householders think, “This ascetic has few wishes, is content, is secluded, 
keeps aloof from company, is strenuous, is a preacher of asceticism,“ and they invite 
him more and more [to accept] robes, alms food, resting places, and the requisite 
of medicine as cure for the sick. He says: ˆWith three things present a faithful 
clansman produces much merit: with faith present a faithful clansman produces 
much merit, with øgoods to be given present a faithful clansman produces much 
merit, with those worthy to receive present a faithful clansman produces much 
merit. You have faith; the goods to be given are here; and I am here to accept. lí l 
đo not accept, then you will be deprived of the merit. That is no good to me. Rather 
will I accept out of compassion for you.“ Accordingly he accepts many robes, he 
accepts much alms food, he accepts many resting places, he accepts many requisites 
of medicine as cure for the sick. Such grimacing, øgrimacery, scheming, schemery, 
schemedness, is known as the instance of scheming called rejection of requisites/ 
(Nidd 1224-25). 


69. Itis hypocrisy on the part of one of evil wishes, who gives it to be anderstood 
verbally in some way or other that he has attained a higher than human state, that 
should be understood as the instance of scheming called indirect talk, according 
as it is said: “What is the instance of scheming called indirect talk? Here someone 
of evil wishes, a prey to wishes, eager to be admired, [thinking] “Thus people will 
admire me“ speaks words about the noble state. He says, “He who wears such a 
robe is a very important ascetic.“ He says, “le who carries such a bow], metal cup, 
water filler, water strainer, key, wears such a waist band, sandals, is a very important 
ascetic.“ˆ He says, “He who has such a preceptor ... teacher ... who has the same 
preceptor, who has the same teacher, who has such a friend, associate, intimate, 
companion; he who lives in such a monastery, lean-to, mansion, villa,” cave, ørottO, 
hut, pavilion, watch tower, hall,barn, meeting hall, [26] room, at such a tree root, 1s 
a very important ascetic.“ Or alternatively, all-gushing, all-grimacing, all-scheming, 
all-talkative, with an expression of admiration, he utters such deep, mysterious, 
cunning, obscure, supramundane talk suggestive of voidness as “Ihis ascetic is an 
obtainer of peaceful abidings and attainments such as these.“ Such grimacing, 
ørimacery, scheming, schemery, schemedness, is known as the instance of scheming 
called indirect talk” (Nidd I226-27). 


z0. Itishypocrisy on the partof one of evil wishes, which takes the form of deportment 
influenced by eagerness to be admired, that should be understood as the instance of 





21 ““Putrid urine is the name for all kinds of cow“s urine whether old or not“ (Vism- 
mnh† 45). Fermented cow“s urine with gallnuts (myrobalan) is a common Indian medicine 
today. 

22 TItis not always certain now what kind of buildings these names refer to. 
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scheming dependent on deportment, according as it is said: “What is the instance of 
scheming called deportment? Here someone of evil wishes, a prey to wishes, eager tO 
be admired, [thinking] “Thus people will admire me,“ composes his way of walking, 
composes his way of lying down; he walks studiedly, stands studiedly, sits studiedly, 
lies down studiedly; he walks as though concentrated, stands, sits, lies down as though 
concentrated; and he is one who meditates in public. Such đisposing, posing, 
composing, of deportment, grimacing, grimacery, scheming, schemery, schemedness, 
is known as the instance of scheming called deportment“ (Nidd I 225-26). 


Z1. Herein, the words bự (0hat ïs called reJecHon 0ƒ requisites (§61) mean: by what is 
called thus “rejection of requisites”; or they mean: by means of the rejection of 
requisites that is so called. Bự mdirect talk means: by talking near to the subject. Oƒ 
deportrent means: of the four modes of deportment (postures). D/sposïng is initial 
pOosing, or careful posing. Posing 1s the manner of posing. Cø0posing is prearranging; 
assuming a trust-inspiring attitude, is what is meant. Gracine is making grimaces 
by showing great intenseness; facial contraction is what is meant. One who has the 
habit of making grimaces is a grimacer. The grimacer“s state is grimaceru. Schemine 
1s hypocrisy. The way (ãwanñ) of a schemer (kuhn) 1s schemer (kuhñyanñ). The state 
of what is schemed is schemedness. 


72. In the description of falking: talking at is talking thus on seeing people coming 
to the monastery, “What have you come for, good people? What, to invite bhikkhus? 
Ifitis that, then go along and I shall come later with [my bowl],” etc.; or alternatively, 
talking at is talking by advertising oneself thus, “IÏ am Tỉssa, the king trusts me, 
such and such kingˆs ministers trust me.” [27] Tnlkins is the same kind of talking 
on being asked a question. Tølkne rownd is roundly talking by one who is afraid of 
householders/ displeasure because he has given occasion for it. Ïzlkne up ïs talking 
by extolling people thus, “He is a great land-owner, a great ship-owner, a øTeat 
lord of giving.” Continual talkine up is talking by extolling [people] in all ways. 


73. Persuadingis progressively involving” [people] thus, “Lay followers, formerly you 
used to give first-fruit alms at such a time; why do you not do so now?” until they say, 
“We shall give, venerable sir, we have had no opportunity,“ etc.; entangling, is what is 
meant. Or alternatively, seeing someone with sugarcane in his hand, he asks, “Where 
are you coming from, lay follower?”——”“Erom the sugarcane field, venerable sir“——“Is 
the sugarcane sweet there?”——“One can find out by eating, venerable sir“——”t is not 
allowed, lay follower, for bhikkhus to say “Give [me some] sugarcane.”“ Such entangling 
talk from such an entangler is øersuading. Persuading again and again in all ways is 
confinual persuadins. 


74... Sugeesting is insinuating by specifying thus, “That family alone understands 
me; if there is anything to be given there, they give it to me only”; pointing to, is 
what is meant. And here the story of the oil-seller should be told.^* Suggesting in 
all ways again and again is cofiual sueeesHns. 





23 Nnhanñ—tying, from #ayhafi (to tie). The noun in not in PED. 

24 The story of the oil-seller is given in the Samnohaoinodarï (Vibh-a 483), which 
reproduces this part of Vism with some additions: “Two bhikkhus, it seems, went into 
a village and sat down in the sitting hall. Seeing a girl, they called her. Then one asked 
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75. IneratiaHine chatter is endearing chatter repeated again and again without 
regard to whether it is in conformity with truth and Dhamma. Flzffer is speaking 
humbly, always maintaining an attitude of inferiority. Bean-sower4/ is resemblance 
to bean soup; for just as when beans are being cooked only a few do not get cooked, 
the rest get cooked, so too the person in whose speech only a little is true, the rest 
being false, is called a “bean soup”; his state is beø1-s0er4/. 


Z6. Fơndlingis the state of the act of fondling. [28] For when a man fondles children 
on his lap or on his shoulder like a nurse—he nurses, is the meaning—that fondler“s 
act is the act of fondling. The state of the act of fondling 1s fondlins. 


77. In the description of hintine (nemitHikatñ): a sign (nimitfa) is any bodiÌy or 
verbal act that gets others to give requlisites. G7ơing a sieri 1s making a sign such as 
“What have you got to eat?”, etc., on seeing [people] going along with food. 
Indication is talk that alludes to requisites. Giơing indicationr: on seeing cowboys, he 
asks, “Are these milk cows“ calves or buttermilk cows“ calves?” and when it is said, 
“They are milk cows/ calves, venerable sir,” [he remarks] “They are not milk cows“ 
calves. If they were milk cows” calves the bhikkhus would be getting milk,“ etc.; 
and his getting it to the knowledge of the boys” parents in this way, and so making 
them give miÌk, is e0ins tndication. 

78. Indirect talkis talk that keeps near [to the subject]. And here there should be told 
the story of the bhikkhu supported by a family A bhikkhu,itseems, who was supported 
by afamily wentinto the house wanting to eat and sat down. The mistress of the house 
was unwilling to øive. Ôn seeing him she said, “There is no rice,“ and she went to a 
neiphbours house as though to getrice. The bhikkhu went into the storeroơm. Looking 
round, he saw sugarcane in the corner behind the door, sugar in a bow], a string of salt 
fish ín a basket, rice in a jar, and ghee in a pot. He came out and sat down. When the 
housewife came back, she said, “I did not getany rice. “ The bhikkhu said, “Lay follower, 
I saw a siznjust now that alms will not be easy to get today.“——“What, venerable sir?“—— 
“I saw a snake that was like sugarcane putin the corner behind the door; looking for 
something to hit it with, Ï saw a stone like a lưmp of sugar in a bowl. When the snake 
had been hit with the clod, itspread out a hood like a string of salt fish in a basket, and 
1ts teeth as it tried to bite the clod were like rice grains in a jar. Then the saliva mixed 
with poison that came out to its mouth in its fury was like ghee putin a pot.” She thought, 
“There is no hoodwinking the shaveling,” so she gave him the sugarcane [29] and she 
cooked the rice and gawe it all to him with the ghee, the sugar and the fish. 

79. Suchtalkthatkeeps near [to the subject] should be understood as indirect talk. 
Roundnbowt talk 1s talking rouand and round [the subject] as much as is allowed. 


80. In the description of bel/tHing: abusine is abusing by means of the ten instances 
of abuse.” D/sJaraeins 1s contemptuous talk. Reproacline is enumeration of faults 
such as “He is faithless, he is an unbeliever.“ Sbbing is taking up verbally thus, 





the other, Whose girl is this, venerable sir?——“She is the daughter of our supporter the oil- 
seller, friend. When we go to her mother“s house and she gives us ghee, she gives it in the 
pot. And this girl too gives it in the pot as her mother does.““ Quoted at Vism-mht 46. 

25. The “teninstances of abuse” (akkosa-oath) are g1ven in the Sar~tuoha0inodarmr (Vibh- 
a 340) as: “You are a thief, you are a fool, you are an idiot, you are a camel (o‡fJa), 
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“Don tsay that here.” Snubbing in all ways, giving grounds and reasons, is c0nfimual 
smibbing. ©r alternatively, when someone does not give, taking him up thus, “Oh, 
the prince of giversf” is s+bbine; and the thorough snubbing thus, “A mighty prince 
Of giversl” is continual snubbing. Ridicule is making fun of someone thus, “What 
sort of a life has this man who eats up his seed [grain]?“ Continual ridicule 1s making 
fun of him more thoroughly thus, “What, you say this man is not a giver who 
always gives the words “Ihere is nothingˆ to everyone? 


81. Denieration“°is denigratng someone bụ sayine that he is not a giuet, or bỤ censuring 
him. All-round denisraHon 1s cơnHual denieraHơn. Tnle-bearing is bearing tales from 
house to house, from village to village, from district to district, [thinking] “So they 
will give to me out of fear of my bearing tales.” Backbifine is speaking censoriously 
behind another“s back after speaking kindly to his face; for this is like biting the 
flesh of another“s back, when he is not looking, on the part of one who is unable to 
look him in the face; therefore it is called backbitng. This is called belitHing 
(mippesikatñ) because it scrapes off (mnippeseH), wipes off, the virtuous qualities of 
others as a bamboo scraper (øejesikñ) does unguent, or because it is a pursuit of 
gain by grinding (ñppinisiføñ) and pulverizing others/ virtuous qualities, like the 
pursuit of perfume by grinding perfumed substances; that is why it is called 
belittlins. 

82. “In the description of øursuing gan tuith gan: pursuing is hunting after. Got 
from here is got from this house. There is into that house. Seekine is wanting. Seeking 
ƒor is hunting after. Seeking ouf is hunting after again and again. [30] The story of 
the bhikkhu who went round giving away the alms he had got at first to children 
of families here and there and in the end got milk and gruel should be told here. 
Searchins, etc., are synonyms for “seeking,“ etc., and so the construction here should 
be understood thus: e0ïne ?m search oƒis seeking; searching ƒor is seeking for; searching 
ø1f 1s seeking out. 


Thịs is the meaning of scherring, and so on. 


83. Now,[as regards the words] The euil states beoinntine tuith (§42): here the words 
besinnine tuith should be understood to include the many evil states given in the 
Brahmajäla Sutta in the way beginning, “Or just as some worthy ascetics, while 
eating the food given by the faithful, make a living by wrong livelihood, by such 
low arts as these, that is to say, by palmistry, by fortune-telling, by divining omens, 
by interpreting dreams, marks on the body, holes gnawed by mice; by fire sacrifice, 
by spoon oblation ...“ (D19). 





you are an ox, you are a donkey, you belong to the states of loss, you belong to hell, you 
are a beast, there is not even a happy or an unhappy đdestiny to be expected for you“ 
(see also Sn-a 364). 

26. The following words of this paragraph are not in PED: Pñpanã (denigration), 
pñpanar (nt. denigrating), 0Ippeseli (scrapes off—from pffisat?? cŸ. nippesikali— 
“belittling” §§42, 64), rippufichaH (wipes off—only pufichaH in PED), pesikñ (scraper—not 
in this sense in PED: from same root as 1peseHi), rtppinsifoñ (grinding, pounding), 
abbhasa (anguent = abbhafiJana, Vism-mht 47). 
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84. So this wrong livelihood entails the transgression of these six training precepts 
announced on accourt of livelihood, and it entails the evil states beginning with 
“Scheming, talking, hinting, belittling, pursuing gain with gain.” And so it is the 
abstinence from all sorts of wrong livelihood that is øirtue oƒ liuelihood purificaHon, 
the word-meaning of which is this: on account of it they live, thus it is livelihood. 
What is that? It is the effort consisting in the search for requisites. “Purification” is 
purifiedness. “Livelihood purification” is purification of livelihood. 


85. (d) As regards the next kind called ơirFue concerring requisifes, [here is the 
text: “Reflecting wisely, he uses the robe only for protection from cold, for protection 
from heat, for protection from contact with gadflies, flies, wind, burning and 
creeping things, and only for the purpose of concealing the private parts. Reflecting 
wisely, he uses alms food neither for amusement nor for intoxication nor for 
smartening nor for embellishment, but only for the endurance and continuance of 
this body, for the ending of discomfort, and for assisting the life of purity: “Thus Ï 
shall put a stop to old feelings and shall not arouse new feelings, and I shall be 
healthy and blameless and live in comfort.“ Reflecting wisely, he uses the resting 
place only for the purpose of protection from cold, for protection from heat, for 
protection from contact with gadflies, flies, wind, burning and creeping things, 
and only for the purpose of warding off the perils of climate and enjoying retreat. 
Reflecting wisely, he uses the requisite of medicine as cure for the sick only for 
protection from arisen hurtful feelings and for complete immunity from affliction“ 
(M T10). Herein, 7£ƒflecting :uisely is reflecting as the means and as the way;” by 
knowing, by reviewing, is the meaning. And here it is the reviewing stated in the 
way beginning, “For protection from cold” that should be understood as “reflecting 
Wisely.” 

86. Herein, fhe 7obe is any one of those beginning with the inner cloth. He ses: he 
employs; dresses in [as inner cloth], or puts on [as upper garment]. On [31] is a 
phrase signifying invariability in the definition of a limit?Ẻ of a purpose; the purpose 
in the meditator“s making use of the robes is that mụch only, namely, protection 
from cold, etc., not more than that. Frơm cold: from any kind of cold arisen either 
through disturbance of elements internally or through change in temperature 
externally. For protecHon: for the purpose of warding off; for the purpose of 
eliminating it so that it may not arouse affliction in the body. For when the body is 
afflicted by cold, the distracted mind cannot be wisely exerted. That is why the 
Blessed One permitted the robe to be used for protection from cold. So in each 
instance, except that from heat means from the heat of fire, the origin of which 
should be understood as forest fires, and so on. 


87. From contact t0ith sadflies and flies, tuind and burnins and creeping things: here 
qadflies are flies that bite; they are also called “blind flies.” Fl/es are just flies. Wmd 
is distinguished as that with dust and that without dust. Burw7ns 1s burning of the 
sun. Creeping thinss are any long creatures such as snakes and so on that move by 
crawling. Contact with them is of two kinds: contact by being bitten and contact 





27... For attention (manasi-kñra) as the means (pña) and the way (patha) see M-a T 64. 
28... Aoadhi—“limit” = odhï: this form is not in PED (see M-a II 292). 
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by being touched. And that does not worry him who sits with a robe on. So he uses 
1t for the purpose of protection from such things. 


88. Onlự: the word is repeated in order to define a subdivision of the invariable 
purpose; for the concealment of the private parts is an invariable purpose; the 
others are purposes periodically. Herein, ?r/øafe parfs are any parts of the 
pudendum. For when a member is disclosed, conscience (77?) is disturbed 
(kuppati), offended. It ¡s called “private parts“ (hirikopïna) because of the 
disturbance of conscience (Jri-kopana). For the purpose oƒ concealins the prT0ate 
parts: for the purpose of the concealment of those private parts. [As well as the 
reading “hiriko-pina-pa†icchñdanatthamr] there 1s a reading “hirikopTnan 
paRicchñdanatthat.” 

89. Alims food is any sort of food. For any sort of nutriment is called “alms food” 
(piudapñta—lit. “lump-dropping”) because of its having been dropped (0afitaft) 
into a bhikkhu“s bow] during his alms round (ø4olua). Or alms food (pidapñfn) 1s 
the dropping (øzia) of the lumps (74a); it is the concurrence (sawipñfn), the 
collection, of alms (bh¡kkhñ) obtained here and there, is what is meant. 


Neither ƒor amusemenf: neither for the purpose of amusement, as with village 
boys, etc.; for the sake of sport, is what is meant. Nør ƒor intoxicaHon: not for the 
purpose of intoxication, as with boxers, etc.; for the sake ofintoxication with strength 
and for the sake of intoxication with manhood, is what is meant. [32] Nor ƒor 
sinartening: not for the purpose of smartening, as with royal concubines, courtesans, 
etc.; for the sake of plumpnessin all the limbs, is what is meant. Nor for emnbellishment: 
not for the purpose of embellishment, as with actors, dancers, etc.; for the sake of a 
clear skin and complexion, is what is meant. 


90. And here the clause ñeither ƒor a1mnusemenf is stated for the purpose of 
abandoning support for delusion; #0 for 1nfoxication is said for the purpose of 
abandoning support for hate; or ƒor stiartenine nor for embellishimenf is said for the 
purpose of abandoning support for greed. And ?£ither for amusement nnor ƒor 
intoxicaHon is said for the purpose of preventing the arising of fetters for oneself. 
Nơr ƒor smartening nor for embellishment is said for the purpose of preventing the 
arising of fetters for another. And the abandoning of both unwise practice and 
đevotion to indulgence of sense pleasures should be understood as stated by these 
four. On has the meaning already stated. 


91. Oƒ is body: of this material body consisting of the four great primaries. For 
the endurance: for the purpose of continued endurance. A14 conHimuance: for the 
purpose of not interrupting [life's continued] occurrence, or for the purpose of 
endurance for a long time. He makes use of the alms food for the purpose of the 
endurance, for the purpose of the continuance, of the body, as the owner of an old 
house uses props for his house, and as a carter uses axle ørease, not for the purpose 
of amusement, intoxication, smartening, and embellishment. Furthermore, 
enduranee is a term for the life faculty. So what has been said as far as the words for 
the eudurance and continuance öƒ this bod can be understood to mean: for the purpose 
Of maintaining the occurrence of the life faculty in this body. 


92. For the ending 0ƒ điscomfort: hunger ¡s called “discomfort” in the sense of 
afflicting. He makes use of alms food for the purpose of ending that, like anointing 
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a wound, like counteracting heat with cold, and so on. For assistine the liƒe 0ƒ pu†iR/: 
for the purpose of assisting the life of purity consisting in the whole dispensation 
and the life of purity consisting in the path. For while this [bhikkhu] is engaged in 
crossing the desert of existence by means of devotion to the three trainings 
depending on bodily strength whose necessary condition is the tuse of alms food, 
he makes use of it to assist the life of purity just as those seeking to cross the desert 
used their child“s flesh,” just as those seeking to cross a river tlse a raft, and just as 
those seeking to cross the ocean use a ship. 


93... Tius I shaÏÏ put ä stop to old feelinss and shal] not arouse niếu0 ƒeelinss: [33] thus as 
a sick man uses medicine, he uses [alms food, thinking]: “By use of this alms food 
I shall put a stop to the old feeling of hunger, and I shalÏl not arouse a new feeling 
by immoderate eating, like one of the [proverbial] brahmans, that is, one who eats 
ti he has to be helped up by hand, or till his clothes will not meet, or till he rolls 
there [on the ground], or till crows can peck from his mouth, or until he vomits 
what he has eaten. Or alternatively, there is that which is called “old feelings because, 
being conditioned by former kamma, it arises now in dependence on unsuitable 
immoderate eating—I shall put a stop to that old feeling, forestalling its condition 
by suitable moderate eating. And there is that which is called “new feelingˆ because 
it will arise in the future in dependence on the accumulation of kamma consisting 
in making improper use [of the requisite of alms food] now——] shalÏ also not arouse 
that new feeling, avoiding by means of proper use the production of its root.” This 
is how the meaning should be understood here. What has been shown so far can 
be understood to include proper use [of requisites], abandoning of devotion to 
self-mortification, and not giving up lawful bliss (pleasure). 


94... And] shall be henlthụ: “In this body, which exists in dependence on requisites, 
I shall, by moderate eating, have health called “long endurance” since there will be 
no danger of severing the life faculty or interrupting the [continuity of the] 
postures.“ [Reflecting] in this way, he makes use [of the alms food] as a sufferer 
from a chronic disease does of his medicine. Amid blarmeless and liue ïn comfort (lít. 
“and have blamelessness and a comfortable abiding”): he makes use of them 
thinking: “I shall have blamelessness by avoiding improper search, acceptance and 
eating, and I shall have a comfortable abiding by moderate eating.” Or he does so 
thinking: “I shall have blamelessness due to absence of such faults as boredom, 
sloth, sleepiness, blame by the wise, etc., that have unseemly immoderate eating as 
their condition; and I shall have a comfortable abiding by producing bodily strength 
that has seemly moderate eating as its condition.“ Or he does so thinking: “I shall 
have blamelessness by abandoning the pleasure of lying down, lolling and torpor, 
through refraining from eating as much as possible to stuff the belly; and I shall 
have a comfortable abiding by controlling the four postures through eating four or 
five mouthfuls less than the maximum.” Eor this is said: 





29... “Child's flesh” (putta-marnsa) 1s an allusion to the story (S II 98) of the couple who 
set out to cross a desert with an insufficient food supply but got to the other side by 
eating the flesh of their child who đied on the way. The derivation given in PED, “A 
metaphor probably distorted from ø#fararsa,” has no justification. The reference to 
rafts might be to D II 89. 
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With four or five lumps still to eat 

Let him then end by drinking water; 

For energetic bhikkhus“ needs 

This should suffice to live in comfort (Th 983). [34] 


Now, what has been shown at this point can be understood as discernment of 
purpose and practice of the middle way. 


95. Resting place (senñsana): this is the bed (sena) and seat (ñsana). For wherever 
one sleeps (sefi), whether in a monastery or in a lean-to, etc., that is the bed (sen); 
wherever one seats oneself (ñsaH), sits (isidafi), that 1s the seat (ñsan3). Both together 
are called “resting-place” (or “abode”——senñsam). 


For the purpose 0ƒ tuarding oƒƒ the perils 0ƒ climate and enjoVing retrent: the climate 
itself in the sense of imperilling (0arisahana) is “perils of climate” (uf4-parissaua). 
Dnsuitable climatic conditions that cause mental đistraction due to bodily affliction 
can be warded off by making use of the resting place; it is for the purpose of warding 
off these and for the purpose of the pleasure of solitude, is what is meant. Of 
course, the warding off of the perils of climate is stated by [the phrase] “protection 
from cold,“ etc., too; but, just as in the case of making use of the robes the 
concealment of the private parts is stated as an invariable purpose while the others 
are periodical [burposes], so here also this [last] should be understood as mentioned 
with reference to the invariable warding off of the perils of climate. ©r alternatively, 
this “climate” of the kind stated is just climate; but “perils” are of two kinds: evident 
perils and concealed perils (see Nidd I 12). Herein, evident perils are lions, tigers, 
etc., while concealed perils are greed, hate, and so on. When a bhikkhu knows and 
reflects thus in making use of the kind of resting place where these [perils] do not, 
owing to unguarded doors and sight of unsuitable visible objects, etc., cause 
affliction, he can be understood as one who “reflecting wisely makes use of the 
resting place for the purpose of warding off the perils of climate.” 


96. Therequisite 0ƒ edicine as cu†e ƒor the sick: here “cure” (paccaa = goïng against) 
1s in the sense of going against (pafi-a/ana) ilIness; in the sense of countering, is the 
meaning. This is a term for any suitable remedy. It is the medical man“s work 
(bhisakkassa knmnatn) because ït 1s permitted by him, thus it is medicine (bhesa774). 
Ór the cure for the sick itself as medicine is “medicine as cure for the sick.“ Any 
work of a medical man such as oil, honey, ghee, etc., that is suitable for one who is 
sick, is what is meant. A “requisite” (parikkhara), however, in súch passages as “Ït is 
well supplied with the requisites of a city“ (A IV 106) is equipment; in such passages 
as “The chariot has the requisite of virtue, the axle of jhãna, the wheel of energy“ 
(S V6)[35] itis an ornament; in sụch passages as “The requisites for the life of one 
who has gone into homelessness that should be available“ (M I 104), it is an 
accessory. But here both equipment and accessory are applicable. For that medicine 
as a cure for the sick is equipment for maintaining life because it protects by 
preventing the arising of affliction destructive to life; and it is an accessory too 
because it is an instrument for prolonging life. That is why it is called “requisite.” 
So it is medicine as cure for the sick and that is a requisite, thus it is a “requisite of 
medicine as cure for the sick.“ [He makes tise of] that requisite of medicine as cure 
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for the sick; any requisite for life consisting of oil, honey, molasses, ghee, etc., that 
is allowed by a medical man as suitable for the sick, is what is meant. 


97... From arisen: from born, become, produced. Hurfƒful: here “hurt (affliction)” is 
a đisturbance of elements, and it is the leprosy, tumours, boils, etc., oripinated by 
that disturbance. Hurtƒul (ueyyñbñdhika) because arisen 1n the form of hurt (buñbadhn). 
Feelinss: painful feelings, feelings resulting from unprofitable kamma——from those 
hurtful feelings. For complete tmưnumiitU from afflicHon: for complete freedom from 
pain; so that all that is painful is abandoned, is the meaning. 


Thịs is how this ørfuðe concerring requisites should be unđerstood. In brief its 
characteristic is the use of requisites after wise reflection. The word-meaning here 
1s this: because breathing things go (ø/anfi), move, proceed, 1sing [what they use] 
in dependence on these robes, etc., these robes, etc., are therefore called requisites 
(paccaa = ger. Of paFi + aafi); “concerning requisites” is concerning those requisites. 


98. (a) So, in this fourfold virtue, Pätmokkha restraint has to be undertaken by 
means of faith. For that is accomplished by faith, since the announcing of training 
precepts is outside the disciples“ province; and the evidence here is the refusal of 
the request to [allow disciples to] announce training precepts (see Vin III 9—10). 
Having therefore undertaken throuph faith the training precepts without exception 
as announced, one should completely perfect them without regard for life. For 
this is said: [36] 

“As a hen guards her egøs, 

Ór as a yak her tail, 

Ớr like a đarling child, 

Ớr like an only eye— 

So you who are engaged 

Your virtue to protect, 

Be prudent at alÏ times 

And ever scrupulous.” (Sowurce wntraced) 


Also it is said further: “So too, sire, when a training precept for disciples is 
announced by me, my disciples do not transgress it even for the sake of life“ (A IV 
201). 


99... And the story of the elders bound by robbers in the forest should be understood 
in this sense. 


lt seems that robbers in the MahävattanI Forest bound an elder with black 
creepers and made him lie down. While he lay there for seven days he augmented 
his insight, and after reaching the fruition of non-return, he đied there and was 
reborn in the Brahmã-world. Also they bound another elder in Tambapanni Island 
(Sri Lanka) with string creepers and made him lie down. When a forest fire came 
and the creepers were not cut, he established insight and attained Nibbãna 
simultaneously with his death. When the Elder Abhaya, a preacher of the Digha 
Nikãya, passed by with five hundred bhikkhus, he saw [what had happened] and he 
had the elder“s body cremated and a shrine built. Therefore let other clansmen also: 


Maintain the rules of conduct pure, 
Renouncing life if there be need, 
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Rather than break virtue's restraint 
By the World“s Saviour đecreed. 


100. (b) And as Pãtimokkha restraint is undertaken out of faith, so resfraint oƒ the 
sense ƒaculties should be andertaken with indfulness. For that is accomplished by 
mindfulness, because when the sense facultiesf“ functions are founded on 
mindfulness, there is no liability to invasion by covetousness and the rest. So, 
recollecting the Eire Discourse, which begins thus, “Better, bhikkhus, the extirpation 
of the eye faculty by a red-hot burning blazing glowing iron spike than the 
apprehension of signs in the particulars of visible objects cognizable by the eye” (S 
IV 168), this [restraint] should be properly undertaken by preventing with 
unremitting mindfulness any apprehension, in the objective fields consisting of 
visible data, etc., of any signs, etc., likely to encourage covetousness, etc., to invade 
consciousness Occurring in connection with the eye door, and so on. 


101. [37] When not undertaken thus, virtue of Pãtimokkha restraint is 
unenduring: it does not last, like a crop not fenced in with branches. And it is 
raided by the robber defilements as a village with open gates is by thieves. And 
lust leaks into his mind as rain does into a badly-roofed house. For this is said: 


“Among the visible objects, sounds, and smells, 

And tastes, and tangibles, guard the faculties; 

For when these doors are obpen and unguarded, 

Then thieves will come and raid as “twere a village (?). 


And just as with an ill-roofed house 
The rain comes leaking in, so too 

WiI lust come leaking in for sure 
Dpon an undeveloped mind” (Dhp 13). 


102. When it is undertaken thus, virtue of Pãtimokkha restraint is enduring: it 
lasts, like a crop well fenced in with branches. And it is not raided by the robber 
defilements, as a villaze with well-guarded gates is not by thieves. And lust does 
not leak into his mind, as rain does not into a well-roofed house. For this is said: 


“Among the visible objects, sounds and smells, 
And tastes and tangibles, guard the faculties; 
For when these doors are closed and truly guarded, 
Thieves will not come and raid as “twere a village (?). 
“And just as with a well-roofed house 
No rain comes leaking in, so too 
No Iust comes leaking in for sure 
UỦpon a well-developed mind” (Dhp 14). 
103. This, however, is the teaching at its very highest. 

This mỉnd ¡is called “quickly transformed” (A T 10), so restraint of the faculties 
should be undertaken by removing arisen lust with the contemplation of foulness, 
as was done by the Elder VangTsa soon after he had gone forth. [38] 

As the elder was wandering for alms, it seems, soon after goiïng forth, lust arose 
in him on seeing a woman. Thereupon he said to the venerable Ẩnanda: 
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“lam afire with sensual lust. 

And burning flames consume my mind; 
In pity tell me, Gotama, 

How to extinguish it for good“ (S I 188). 


The elder said: 


“You do perceive mistakenly, 

That burning flames consume your mỉnd. 
Look for no sign of beauty there, 

For that it is which leads to lust. 

See foulness there and keep your mind 
Haarmoniously concentrated; 

Formations see as alien, 

As iIL, not self, so this great lust 

May be extinguished, and no more 

Take fire thus ever and again” (S I 188). 


The elder expelled his lust and then went on with his alms round. 


104. Moreover,a bhikkhUu who is fulfilling restraint of the faculties should be like 
the Elder Cittagutta resident in the Great Cave at Kurandaka, and like the Elder 
Mahaä Mitta resident at the Great Monastery of Coraka. 


105. In the Great Cave of Kurandaka, it seems, there was a lovely painting of the 
Renunciation of the Seven Buddhas. A number of bhikkhus wandering about among 
the dwellings saw the painting and said, “What a lovely painting, venerable sir!” 
The elder said: “Eor more than sixty years, friends, I have lived in the cave, and I 
đid not know whether there was any painting there or not. Now, today, I know it 
throupgh those who have eyes. ” The elder, it seems, though he had lived there for so 
long, had never raised his eyes and looked up at the cave. And at the door of his 
cave there was a great ironwood tree. And the elder had never looked up at that 
either. He knew it was in flower when he saw its petals on the ground each year. 


106. The king heard of the elder“s great virtues, and he sent for him three times, 
đesiring to pay homagse to him. When the elder đid not go, he had the breasts of all 
the women with infants in the town bound and sealed off, [saying] “As long as the 
elder does not come let the children go without milk,“ [39] Out of compassion for 
the children the elder went to Mahãgama. When the king heard [that he had come, 
he said] “Go and bring the elder in. I shall take the precepts.“ Having had him 
brought up into the inner palace, he paid homage to him and provided him with a 
meal. Then, saying, “Today, venerable sir, there is no opportunity. I shall take the 
precepts tomorrow,“ he took the elder“s bowl. After following him for a little, he 
paid homage with the queen and turned back. As seven days went by thus, whether 
it was the king who paid homage or whether it was the queen, the elder said, 
“May the king be happy.“ 

107. Bhikkhus asked: “Why is it, venerable sir, that whether it is the king who 
pays the homage or the queen you say “May the king be happy?“ The elder replied: 
“Friends, I do not notice whether it is the king or the queen.” At the end of seven 
days [when itwas found that] the elder was not happy living there, he was dismissed 
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by the king. He went back to the Great Cave at Kurandaka. When it was night he 
went out onto his walk. A deity who dwelt in the ironwood tree stood by with a 
torch of sticks. Then his meditation subject became quite clear and plain. The elder, 
[thinking] “How clear my meditation subjectis today!“ was glad, and immediately 
after the middle watch he reached Arahantship, making the whole rock resound.*9 


108. 5o when another clansman seeks his own øood: 


Let him not be hungry-eyed, 

Like a monkey in the groves, 

Like a wild deer in the woods, 

Like a nervous little chi1d. 

Let him go with eyes downcast 
Seeing a plough yoke“s length before, 
That he fall not in the power 

Of the forest-monkey mind. 


109. The Elder Mahã Mitta's mother was sick with a poisoned tumour. She told 
her daughter, who as a bhikkhunl had also gone forth, “Lady, go to your brother. 
Tell him my trouble and bring back some medicine.“ She went and told him. The 
elder said: “I do not know how to gather root medicines and such things and concoct 
a medicine from them. But rather I will tell you a medicine: since I went forth I 
have not broken [my virtue of restraint of] the sense faculties by looking at the 
bodily form of the opposite sex with a lustful mind. By this [40] declaration of 
truth may my mother get well. Go and tell the lay devotee and rub her body.” She 
went and told her what had happened and then did as she had been instructed. At 
that very moment the lay devotee“s tumour vanished, shrinking away like a lump 
of froth. She got up and uttered a cry of joy: “Tf the Fully Enlightened One were 
still alive, why should he not stroke with his netadorned hand the head ofa bhikkhU 
like my son?” So: 
110. Let another noble clansman 

Gone forth in the Dispensation 

Keep, as did the Elder Mitta, 

Perfect faculty restraint. 


111. (c) As restraint of the faculties is to be undertaken by means of mindfulness, so 
liuelihood purificafion is to be undertaken by means of ertero/. For that is accomplished 
by energy, because the abandoning of wrong livelihood is effected in one who has 
riphtly applied energy. Abandoning, therefore, unbefitting wrong search, this should 
be undertaken with energy by means of the right kind of search consisting in goiïng on 
alms round, etc., avoiding what is of impure origin as though it were a poisonous 
snake, and using only requisites of pure origin. 

112. Herein,forone who has not taken up the ascetic practices, any requisites obtained 
from the Community, from a group ofbhikkhus, or from laymen who have confidence 
¡n his special qualities of teaching the Dhamma, etc., are called “of pure origin.” But 





30. ““Making the tuhole rock resound”: “naking the whole rock reverberate as one doing 
so by means of an earth tremor. But some say that is was owing to the cheering of the 
đeities who lived there“” (Vism-mht 58). 
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those obtained on alms round, etc., are of extremely pure origin. For one who has 
taken up the ascetic practices, those obtained on alms round, etc.,and—as long as this 
is in accordance with the rules of the ascetic practices—from people who have 
confidence in his special qualities of asceticism, are called “of pure origin.” And if he 
has got putrid urine with mixed galÏ nuts and “four-sweets“°! for the purpose Of curing 
a certain affliction, and he eats only the broken øall nuts, thinking, “Other companions 
¡n the life of purity will eat the “four-sweets”,” his undertaking of the ascetic practices 
1s befitting, for he is then called a bhikkhu who is supreme in the Noble Ones“ heritages 
(A 128). 


113. Asto therobe and the other requisites, no hint, indication, roundabout talk, 
or intimation about robes and alms food is allowable for a bhikkhUu who is purifying 
his livelihood. But a hint, indication, or roundabout talk about a resting place is 
allowable for one who has not taken up the ascetic practices. [41] 


114. Herein, a “hint” is when one who is getting the preparing of the ground, 
etc., done for the purpose of [making] a resting place is asked, “What is being 
done, venerable sir? Who is having it done?“ and he replies, “No one”; or any 
other such giving of hints. An “indication” is saying, “Lay follower, where do you 
live?“——”ln a mansion, venerable sir”“—” But, lay follower, a mansion is not allowed 
for bhikkhus.” Or any other such giving ofindication. “Roundabout talk” is saying, 
“The resting place for the Community of Bhikkhus is crowded”; or any other such 
oblique talk. 


115. All, however, is allowed ¡in the case of medicine. But when the disease is 
cured, is it or is it not allowed to use the medicine obtained in this way? Herein, 
the Vinaya specialists say that the opening has been given by the Blessed One, 
therefore it is allowable. But the Suttanta specialists say that though there is no 
offence, nevertheless the livelihood is sullied, therefore it is not allowable. 


116.  Butone who does not use hints, indications, roundabout talk, or intimation, 
thouph these are permitted by the Blessed One, and who depends only on the 
special qualities of fewness of wishes, etc.,and makes use only of requisites obtained 
otherwise than by indication, etc.,even when he thus risks his life, is called supreme 
in living in effacement, like the venerable Sãriputta. 


117.  ltseems that the venerable one was cultivating seclusion at one time, living 
in a certain forest with the Elder Mahã Moggallãna. One day an affliction of colic 
arose in him, causing him great pain. In the evening the Elder Mahã Moggallãna 
went to attend upon him. Seeing him lying down, he asked what the reason was. 
And then he asked, “What used to make you better formerly, friend?“ The elder 
said, “When I was a layman, friend, my mother used to mix ghee, honey, sugar 
and so on, and give me rice gruel with pure milk. That used to make me better.” 
Then the other said, “So be it, friend. If either you or I have merit, perhaps tomorrow 
we shall get some.” 


118. Now a deity who dwelt in a tree at the end of the walk overheard their 
conversation. [Thinking] “I will find rice gruel for the lord tomorrow,“ he went 





31. “Four-sweets”——cnfnadhura: a medicinal sweet made of four ingredients: honey, 
palm-sugar, ghee and sesame oil. 
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meanwhile to the family who was supporting the elder [42] and entered into the 
body of the eldest son, causing him discomfort. Then he told the assembled relatives 
the price of the cure: “lf you prepare rice gruel of such a kind tomorrow for the 
elder, [ will set this one free.“ They said: “Even without being told by you we 
regularly supply the elder“s needs,” and on the following day they prepared rice 
gruel of the kind needed. 


119. The Elder Maha Moggallãna came in the morning and said, “Stay here, friend, 
tilTI come back from the alms round.” Then he went into the village. Those people 
met him. They took his bow], filed it with the stipulated kind of rice gruel, and 
gave it back to him. The elder made as though to go, but they said, “Eat, venerable 
sir, we shall give you more.“ When the elder had eaten, they gave him another 
bowlful. The elder left. Bringing the alms food to the venerable Sãriputta, he said, 
“Here, friend Säriputta, eat.” When the elder saw it, he thought, “The gruel is very 
nice. How was it got?“ and seeing how it had been obtained, he said, “FEriend, the 
alms food cannot be used.” 


120. Instead of thinking, “He does not eat alms food brought by the likes of me,” 
the other at once took the bow] by the rim and turned it over on one side. As the 
rice øruel fell on the ground the elders affliction vanished. From then on it did not 
appear again during forty-five years. 


121.  Then hesaid to the venerable Maha Mogsallana, “Eriend, even if one“s bowels 
come out and trail on the ground, it is not fitting to eat gruel got by verbal 
intimation,” and he uttered this exclamation: 


Mỹ livelihood might well be blamed 
If I were to consent to eat 

The honey and the gruel obtained 
By influence of verbal hints. 


And even if my bowels obtrude 

And trail outside, and even though 

Mỹ life is to be jeopardized, 

I will not blot my livelihood (MiI 370). 

For I will satisfy my heart 

By shunning all wrong kinds of search; 

And never will I undertake 

The search the Buddhas have condemned. [43] 


122 And here too should be told the story of the Elder Mahã Tissa the Mango- 
eater who lived at Ciragumba®? (see §132 below). So in all respects: 





32. “The Elder Mahã Tissa, it seems, was goïng on a journey during a famine, and 
beïng tired in body and weak through lack of food and travel weariness, he lay down at 
the root of a mango tree covered with fruit. There were many fallen mangoes here and 
there“ (Vism-mht 60). “Through ownerless mangoes were lying fallen on the ground 
near him, he would not eat them ïn the absence of someone to accept them from” (Vism- 
mnht 65). “Then a lay devotee, who was older than he, went to the elder, and learning of 
his exhaustion, gave him mango juice to drink. Then he mounted him on his back and 
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A man who has gone forth in faith 
Should purify his livelihood 

And, seeing clearly, give no thought 
To any search that is not good. 


123. (đ) And as livelihood purification is to be undertaken by means of energy, 
SO 0irtue dependent on requisites 1s to be undertaken by means Of 0lerstanding. For 
that is accomplished by understanding, because one who possesses understanding 
1s able to see the advantages and the dangers in requisites. So one should abandon 
greed for requisites and undertake that virtue by using requisites obtained lawfully 
and properly, after reviewing them with understanding in the way aforesaid. 


124.  Herein, reviewing is of two kinds: at the time of receiving requisites and at 
the time of using them. For use (0Øaribhoea) is blameless in one who at the time of 
receiving robes, etc., reviews them either as [mere] elements or as repulsive,” and 
puts them aside for later use, and in one who reviews them thus at the time of 
using them. 


125. Here is an explanation to settle the matter. There are four kinds of use: use 
as theft,* use as a debt?, use as an inheritance, use as a master. Herein, use by one 
who is unvirtuous and makes tise [of requisites], even sitting in the midst of the 
Community, is called “use as theft.“ se without reviewing by one who is virtuous 
1s “use as a debt”; therefore the robe should be reviewed every time it is used, and 
the alms food lưmp by lump. One who cannot đo this [should review it] before the 
meal, after the meal, in the first watch, in the middle watch, and ¡n the last watch. 
If dawn breaks on him without his having reviewed it, he finds himself in the 
position of one who has used it as a debt. Also the resting place should be reviewed 
each time it is used. Recourse to mindfulness both in the accepting and the use of 
medicine is proper; but while this is so, though there is an offence for one who uses 
1t without mindfulness after mindful acceptance, there is no offence for one who is 
mindful in using after accepting without mindfulness. 


126.  Purification is of four kinds: purification by the Teaching, purification by 
restraint, purification by search, and purification by reviewing. Herein, øirtue 0ƒ 





took him to his home. Meanwhile the elder admonished himself as follows: “Nor your 
mother nor your father,“ etc. (see §133). And beginning the comprehension [of 
formations], and augmenting insight, he realized Arahantship after the other paths in 
due succession while he was still mounted on his back” (Vism-mht 60). 

33. ““As elemenfs” in this way: “This robe, etc., consists merely of [the four] elements 
and occurs when its conditions are present; and the person who uses it [likewise].” “s 
repulsiue' in this way: Firstly perception of repulsiveness in nutriment in the case of 
alms food; then as bringing repulsiveness to mind thus: “But all these robes, etc., which 
are not in themselves đisgusting, become utterly disgusting on reaching this filthy 
body“ (Vism-mht 61). 

34. ““Llse ñs theƒF: use by one who is unworthy. And the requisites are allowed by the 
Blessed One to one in his own đispensation who is virtuous, not unvirtuous; and the 
generosity of the givers is towards one who 1s virtuous, not towards one who is not, 
since they expect great fruit from their actions“ (Vism-mht 61; cí MN 142 and 
commentary). 
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the PñHmokkha restraint is called “purification by the Teaching”; [44] for that is so 
called because it purifies by means of teaching. V¡rte oƒ restraint oƒƒaculties is called 
“purification by restraint”; for that is so called because it purifies by means of the 
restraint in the mental resolution, “I shall not do so again.“ Virte oƒ lioelihood 
purificaHon is called “purification by search”; for that is so called because search is 
purified in one who abandons wrong search and gets requisites lawfully and 
properly. Virtue dependent on requisites is called “purification by reviewing”; for 
that is so called because it purifies by the reviewing of the kind already đescribed. 
Hence ¡it was said above (S125): “There ¡is no offence for one who is mindful in 
using after accepting without mindfulness.” 


127. se of the requisites by the seven kinds of trainers is called “use as an 
inheritance”; for they are the Buddha“s sons, therefore they make use of the 
requisites as the heirs of requisites belonging to their father. But how then, is it the 
Blessed One“s requisites or the laity“s requisites that are used? Although given by 
the laity, they actually belong to the Blessed One, because it is by the Blessed One 
that they are permitted. Thatis why it should be unđerstood that the Blessed One”s 
requisites are tused. The confirmation here is in the IDhammadäyäda Sutta (MN 3). 


se by those whose cankers are destroyed is called “use as a master; for they 
make use of them as masters because they have escaped the slavery of craving. 


128. As regards these kinds of use, use as a master and use as an inheritance are 
allowable for all. se as a debt is not allowable, to say nothing of use as theft. But 
this use of what is reviewed by one who is virtuous is use freed from debt because 
1t 1s the opposite of use as a đebt or is included in use as an inheritance too. For one 
possessed of virtue is called a trainer too because of possessing this training. 


129. As regards these three kinds of use, since use as a master is best, when a 
bhikkhu undertakes 0irte dependent on requisites, he should aspire to that and use 
them after reviewing them in the way đescribed. And this is said: [45] 


“The trulÌy wise disciple 

'Who listens to the Dhamma 

As taught by the Sublime One 

Makes se, after reviewing, 

Of alms food, and of dwelling, 

And of a resting place, 

And also of the water 

For washing dirt from robes“ (Sn 391). 


“So like a drop of water 

Lying on leaves of lotus, 

A bhikkhu is unsullied 

By any of these matters, 

By alms food, [and by dwelling,] 

And by a resting place, 

And also by the water 

For washing dirt from robes“ (Sn 392). 
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“Since aid it is and timely 

Procured from another 

The right amount he reckons, 

Mindful without remitting 

In chewing and in eating, 

In tasting food besides: 

He treats it as an ointment 

Applied upon a wound.” (Source untraced) 


“So like the ch¡ild“s flesh in the desert 

Like the greasing for the axle, 

He should eat without delusion 

Nutriment to keep alive.” (Source untraced) 


130. Andin connection with the fulfilling of this virtue dependent on requisites 
there should be told the story of the novice Sañngharakkhita the Nephew. For he 
made use of requisites after reviewing, according as it is said: 


“Seeing me eat a dish of rice 

Quite cold, my preceptor observed: 
“Novice, if you are not restrained, 

Be careful not to burn your tongue.' 
Ớn hearing my Preceptors words, 

I then and there felt urged to act 
And, sitting ïn a single session, 
Ireached the goal of Arahantship. 
Since Ï am now waxed full in thought 
Like the full moon of the fifteenth (M III 277), 
And all my cankers are destroyed, 
There is no more becoming now.“ [46] 


And so should any other man 
Asprring to end suffering 
Make use of all the requisites 
'Wisely after reviewing them. 


So virtue is of four kinds as “virtue of Pãtimokkha restraint,” and so on. 


131. T1. In the first pentad in the fivefold section the meaning should be 
unđerstood in accordance with the virtue of those not fully admitted to the Order, 
and so on. Eor this is said in the Patisambhidä: “(a) What is virtue consisting in 
limited purification? That of the training precepts for those not fully admitted to 
the Order: such is virtue consisting in limited purification. (b) What is virtue 
consisting in unlimited purification? That of the training precepts for those fully 
admitted to the Order: such is virtue consisting in unlimited purification. (c) What 
1s virtue consisting in fulfilled purification? That of magnanimous ordinary men 
devoted to profitable things, who are perfecting [the course] that ends in trainership, 
repardless of the physical body and life, having given up [attachment to] liíe: such is 
virtue of fulfilled purification, (d) Whatis virtue consisting in purification not adhered 
to? That of the seven kinds of trainer: such is virtue consisting in purification notadhered 
to. (e) What is virtue consisting in tranquillized purification? That of the Perfect One“s 
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disciples with cankers destroyed, of the Paccekabuddhas, of the Perfect Ones, 
accomplished and fully enlightened: such is virtue consisting m tranquillized 
purification“ (Patis I 42-43). 


132. (a) Herein, the virtue of those not fully admitted to the Order should be 
unđerstood as øirtue consisHne ïn limited purificaHon, because it is limited by the 
number [of training precepts, that is, five or eight or ten]. 


(b) That of those fully admitted to the Order is [describable] thus: 


Nĩne thousand millions, and a hundred 
And eighty millions then as well, 

And fifty plus a hundred thousand, 
And thirty-six again to swell. 


The total restraint disciplines: 

These rules the Enlightened One explains 
Told nder heads for filling out, 

Which the Discipline restraint contains.°” 


So although limited in number, [47] it should yet be understood as øirfue 
cơnsisting ïn unlimited purificaHion, since ït is undertaken without reserve and has 
no obvious limit such as gain, fame, relatives, limbs or life. Like the virtue of the 
Elder Mahaä Tissa the Mango-eater who lived at CiIragumba (see §122 above). 


133. For that venerable one never abandoned the following good man'“s 
recollection: 


“Wealth for a sound limb“s sake should be renounced, 
And one who guards his life gives up his limbs; 

And wealth and limbs and life, each one of these, 

A man gives up who practices the Dhamma.” 


And he never transgressed a training precept even when his life was in the 
balance, and in this way he reached Arahantship with that same virtue of unlimited 
purification as his support while he was being carried on a lay devotee“s back. 
According to as it is said: 


“Nor your mother nor your father 
Nor your relatives and kin 

Have done as much as this for you 
Because you are possessed of virtue. 
So, stirred with urgency, and wisely 
Comprehending® with insight, 





35. The figures depend on whether kofï is taken as 1,000,000 or 100,000 or 10,000. 
36. “Comprehending“ (søwuasama) is a technical term that will become clear in 
Chapter XX. In short, it is inference that generalizes the “three characteristics” from 
one“s own đirectly-known experience to all possible formed experience at all times 
(see S II 107). Commenting on “He cormprehended that samne ilÏness” (§138), Vism-mht 
says: “He exercised insight by discerning the feeling ¡in the illness under the heading 
of the feeling [aggregate] and the remaining material dhammas as materiality“ 
(Vism-mht 65). 
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While carried on his helper“s back 
He reached the goal of Arahantship. 


134. (c) The magnanimous ordinary man“s virtue, which from the time of 
admission to the Order is devoid even of the stain of a [wrong] thought because of 
its extreme purity, like a gem of purest water, like well-refined gold, becomes the 
Proximate cause for Arahantship itself, which is why it is called cosistne o0fƒulfiHed 
purificaHon; like that of the lders Sangharakkhita the Great and Sangharakkhita 
the Nephew. 


135. The Elder Sangharakkhita the Great (Mahñ Sansharakkhita), aged over sixty, 
was lying, it seems, on his deathbed. The Order of Bhikkhus questioned him about 
attainment of the supramundane state. The elder said: “I have no supramundane 
state.” Then the young bhikkhu who was attending on him said: “Venerable sir, 
people have come as much as twelve leagues, thinking that you have reached 
Nibbäna. It will be a disappointment for many if you die as an ordinary man.“— 
“Eriend, thinking to see the Blessed One Metteyya, I did not try for insight. [48] So 
help me to sỉt úp and give me the chance.“ He helped the elder to sit up and went 
out. As he went out the elder reached Arahantship and he gave a sign by snapping 
his fingers. The Order assembled and said to him: “Venerable sir, you have done a 
difficult thing in achieving the supramundane state in the hour of death.“—“That was 
not difficult, friends. But rather I will tell you whatis difficult. Eriends, Ï see no action 
done [by me] without mindfulness and unknowingly since the time I went forth.“ His 
nephew also reached Arahantship in the same way at the age of fifty years. 


136. “Now, if a man has little learning 
And he is careless of his virtue, 
They censure him on both accounts 
For lack of virtue and of learning. 


“But ¡f he is of little learning 

Yet he is careful of his virtue, 

They praise him for his virtue, so 
It is as though he too had learning. 


“And if he is of ample learning 
Yet he is careless of his virtue, 
They blame him for his virtue, so 
It is as though he had no learning. 


“But ¡f he is of ample learning 

And he is careful of his virtue, 

They give him praise on both accounts 
For virtue and as well for learning. 


“The Buddha“s pupil of much learning 
Who keeps the Law with understanding— 
A jewel of Jambu River gold* 

Who is here fit to censure him? 





37. A story of the Jambu River and its gold ¡is given at M-a IV 147. 
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Deities praise him [constantly], 
By Brahmaã also is he praised (A II 7). 


137. (d) What should be understood as ơirF#e consisHns 1n purificaHon not qdhered 
†o 1s trainers” virtue, because it is not adhered to by [false] view, and ordinary 
men“s virtue when not adhered to by greed. Like the virtue of the Elder Tissa the 
Landowner“s Son (Kuirnbiyapufta-Tissa-thera). Wanting to become established in 
Arahantship in dependence on such virtue, this venerable one told his enemies: 


Ibroke the bones of both my legs 

To give the pledge you asked from me. 
lam revolted and ashamed 

At death accompanied by greed. [49] 


“And after I had thought on this, 

And wisely then applied insight, 
'When the sun rose and shone on me, 
Ihad become an Arahant“ (M-a I 233). 


138. Also there was a certain senior elder who was very ill and unable to eat with 
his own hand. He was writhing smeared with his own urine and excrement. Seeing 
him, a certain young bhikkhu said, “Oh, what a painful process life is!” The senior 
elder told him: “If I were to die now, friend, I should obtain the bliss of heaven; I 
have no doubt of that. But the bliss obtained by breaking this virtue would be like 
the lay state obtained by disavowing the training,“ and he added: “I shall die 
together with my virtue.” As he lay there, he comprehended that same illness 
[with insight], and he reached Arahantship. Having done so, he pronounced these 
verses to the Order of Bhikkhus: 


“Tam victim of a sickening disease 

That racks me with its burden of cruel paiïn; 

As flowers in the dust burnt by the sun, 

So this my corpse will soon have withered up. 

“Unbeautiful called beautiful, 

Unclean while reckoned as if clean, 

Though full of ordure seeming fair 

To him that cannot see it clear. 

“5o out upon this ailing rotting body, 

Fetid and filthy, punished with affliction, 

Doting on which this silly generation 

Has lost the way to be reborn in heaven!” (J-a II 437) 
139. (e) It ¡is the virtue of the Arahants, etc., that should be understood 4s 
tranquillized purification, because of tranquillization of all disturbance and because 
of purifiedness. 

So itis of fve kinds as “consisting ïn limited purification,” and so on. 

140. 19. In the second pentad the meaning should be understood as the 
abandoning, etc., of killing living things, etc.; for this is said in the Patisambhidä: 
“Eive kinds of virtue: (1) In the case of kiling living things, (a) abandoning is 
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virtue, (b) abstention ¡s virtue, (c) volition is virtue, (đ) restraint is virtue, (e) non- 
transgression is virtue. (2) In the case of taking what is not given ... (3) In the case 
of sexual misconduct... (4) In the case of false speech ... (5) In the case of malicious 
speech ... (6) In the case of harsh speech ... (7) In the case of gossip ... [50] (8) In 
the case of covetousness ... (9) In the case of ill will... (10) In the case of wrong 
VIeW ... 


(11) “Through renunciation in the case of lust, (a) abandoning is virtue ... (12) 
Through norn-ill-will in the case of ill-will... (13) Through perception of light in 
the case of stiffness-and-torpor ... (14) Through non-distraction ... agitation ... 
(15) Through definition of states (đhamma).... uncertainty.... (16) Through 
knowledge ... ipnorance ... (17) Through gladdening in the case of boredom ... 


(18) “Through the firstjhãna in the case of the hindrances, (a) abandoning is virtue 
... (19) Through the second jhãna ... applied and sustained thought ... (20) Through 
the third jhãna ... happiness ... (21) Through the fourth jhãna in the case of pleasure 
and pain, (a) abandoning is virtue.... (22) Through the attainment of the base consisting 
of boundless space in the case of perceptions of matter, perceptions of resistance, and 
perceptions of variety, (a) abandoning is virtue ... (23) Throuph the attainment of the 
base consisting of boundless consciousness in the case of the perception of the base 
consisting of boundless space ... (24) Throuph the attainment of the base consisting of 
nothingness in the case of the perception of the base consisting of boundless 
consciousness ... (25) Through the attainment of the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception in the case of the perception of the base consisting of 
nothingness ... 


(26) “Through the contemplation ofimpermanence in the case of the perception 
of permanence, (a) abandoning is virtue ... (27) Through the contemplation of 
pain in the case of the perception of pleasure ... (28) Through the contemplation of 
not-self in the case of the perception of self... (29) Through the contemplation of 
dispassion in the case of the perception of delighting.... (30) Through the 
contemplation of fading away in the case of greed.... (31) Through the 
contemplation of cessation in the case of originating_... (32) Through the 
contemplation of relinquishment in the case of grasping.... 


(33) “Throuph the contemplation of destruction in the case of the perception of 
compactness, (a) abandoning is virtue ... (34) Through the contemplation of fall 
[of formations] in the case of accumulating [kamma] ... (35) Through the 
contemplation of change in the case of the perception of lastingness ... (36) Through 
the contemplation of the signless in the case of a sign ... (37) Through the 
contemplation of the desireless in the case of desire... (38) Through the 
contemplation of voidness in the case of misinterpreting (nsistence) ... (39) Through 
insight into states that is higher understanding in the case of misinterpreting 
(insistence) due to grasping ... (40) Throuph correct knowledge and vision in the 
case of misinterpreting (insistence) due to confusion ... (41) Throupgh the 
contemplation of danger in the case of misinterpreting (insistence) due to reliance 
[on formations] ... (42) Through reflection in the case of non-reflection ... (43) 
Through the contemplation of turning away in the case of misinterpreting 
(insistence) due to bondage ... 
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(442 “Through the path of stream-entry in the case of defilements coefficient 
with [false] view, (a) abandoning is virtue ... (45) Through the path of once-return 
in the case of gross defilements ... (46) Throuph the path of non-return in the case 
of residual defilements ... (47) Through the path of Arahantship in the case of all 
defilements, (a) abandoning is virtue, (b) abstention is virtue, (c) volition is virtue, 
(đ) restraint is virtue, (e) non-transgression is virtue. 


“Such virtues lead to non-remorse in the miỉnd, to gladdening, to happiness, to 
trangưillity, to joy, to repetition, to development, to cultivation, to embellishment, to 
the requisite [for concentration], to the equipment [of concentration], to fulfilment, to 
complete dispassion, to fading away, to cessation, to peace, to direct-knowledge, to 
enliphtenment, to Nibbãna. ^3 (Patis I 46—47) 


141.  And here there is no state called abandoning other than the mere non-arising 
of the killing of living things, etc., as stated. But the abandoning of a given 
[unprofitable state] upholds [51] a given profitable state in the sense of providing a 
foundation for it, and concentrates it by preventing wavering, so it is called “virtue” 
(s72) in the sense of composing (s7lanz), reckoned as upholding and concentrating 
as stated earlier (S19). 


The other four things mentioned refer to the presence”” of occurrence of wilÏ as 
abstention from such and such, as restraint of such and such, as the volition 
associated with both of these, and as non-transgression in one who does not 
transgress such and such. But their meaning of virtue has been explained already. 


So it is of five kinds as “virtue consisting in abandoning“ and so on. 


142. At this point the answers to the questions, “What is virtue? In what sense is 
1t virtue? What are its characteristic, ftunction, manifestation, and proximate cause? 
What are the benefits of virtue? How many kinds of virtue are there?“ are complete. 


143. However, it was also asked (vi) WHAT 1s THE DEFILING OF I7? and WHAT IS THE 
CLEANSING OF IT? 


We answer that virtue's tornness, etc., is its defiling, and that its untornness, 
etc., 1s its cleansing. Now, that tornness, etc., are comprised under the breach that 
has gain, fame, etc., as its cause, and under the seven bonds of sexuality. When a 
man has broken the training course at the beginning or at the end in any instance 
of the seven classes of offences,'° his virtue is called torn, like a cloth that is cut at 
the edge. But when he has broken it in the middle, it is called rent, like a cloth that 





38. This list describes, in terms of abandoning, etc., the stages in the normal progress 
from ignorance to Arahantship, and it falls into the following groups: I. Vữfue: the 
abandoning of the ten unprofitable courses of action (1-10). II. ConcentraHon: A. 
abandoning the seven hindrances to concentration by means of their opposites (11— 
17); B. The eight attainments of concentration, and what is abandoned by each (18-25). 
TH. Understanding: A. Insight: the eighteen principal insiphts beginning with the seven 
contemplations (26-43). B. Paths: The four paths and what is abandoned by each (44-47). 
39... Sabbhữua—“presence” ( = saf + bhữơøñ): notin PED. Not to be confused with sabhữua— 
“individual essence” ( = sa (Skr. sa) + bhữua, or saha + bhñun). 

40. The seven consisting of pärñjikã, saishñdisesñ, pñcitHañ, pñHidesarTuñ, dukka†ñ, 
thullaccayñ, dubbhñsitñ (mentioned at M-a II 33). 
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1s rent in the middle. When he has broken it twice or thrice in succession, it is 
called blotched, like a cow whose body is some such colour as black or red with a 
điscrepant colour appearing on the back or the belly. When he has broken it [all 
over] at intervals, it is called mottled, like a cow speckled [all over] with điscrepant- 
coloured spots at intervals. This in the first place, is how there comes to be tornness 
with the breach that has gain, etc., as its cause. 


144. And likewise with the seven bonds of sexuality; for this is said by the Blessed 
Ớne: “Here, brahman, some ascetic or brahman claims to lead the life of purity 
riphtly; for he đoes not [52] enter into actual sexual intercourse with women. Yet 
he agrees to massage, manipulation, bathing and rubbing down by women. He 
enjoys it, desires it and takes satisfaction in it. This is what is torn, rent, blotched 
and mottled in one who leads the life of purity. This man is said to lead a life of 
purity that is unclean. As one who is bound by the bond of sexuality, he will not be 
released from birth, ageing and death ... he will not be released from suffering, l 
Say. 

145. “Furthermore,brahman,... while he does not agree to [these things], yet he 
jokes, plays and amuses himself with women.... 


14ó. “Furthermore,brahman,... while he does not agree to [these things], yet he 
gazes and stares at women eye to eye.... 


147. “Furthermore,brahman,... while he does not agree to [these things], yet he 
listens to the sound of women through a wall or through a fence as they laugh or 
talk or sing or weep ... 


148.  “Furthermore,brahman,... while he does not agree to [these things], yet he 
recalls laughs and talks and games that he formerly had with women.... 


149. “Furthermore, brahman, ... while he does not agree to [these things], [53] 
yet he sees a householder or a householder”s son possessed of, endowed with, and 
indulging in, the five cords of sense desire ... 


150. “Furthermore, brahman, while he does not agree to [these things], yet he 
leads the life of purity aspiring to some order of deities, [thinking] “Through this 
rite (virtue) or this ritual (vow) or this asceticism I shall become a [great] deity or 
some [lesser] deity.“ He enjoys it, desires it, and takes satisfaction in it. Thỉs, 
brahman, is what is torn, rent, blotched and mottled in one who leads the life of 
purity. This man ... will not be released from suffering, I say” (A IV 54-56). 


Thịs is how tornness, etc., should be understood as included unđer the breach 
that has gain, etc., as its cause and under the seven bonds of sexuality. 


151 Dntornness, however, is accomplished by the complete non-breaking of 
the training precepts, by making amends for those broken for which amends should 
be made, by the absence of the seven bonds of sexuality, and, as well, by the non- 
arising of such evi] things as anger, enmity, contempt, domineering, envy, avarice, 
đeceit, raud, obduracy, presumption, pride (conceit), haughtiness, conceit (vanity), 
and negligence (MN 7), and by the arising of such qualities as fewness of wishes, 
contentment, and effacement (MN 24). 
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152. Virtues not broken for the purpose of gain, etc., and rectified by making 
amends after being broken by the faults of negligence, etc., and not damaged by 
the bonds of sexuality and by such evil things as anger and enmity, are called 
entirely untorn, unrent, unblotched, and unmottled. And those same virtues are 
liberatine since they bring about the state of a freeman, and praised by the wise 
since it is by the wise that they are praised, and 1+4dhered-to since they are not 
adhered to by means of craving and views, and conduciue to concentraHiơn sỉnce 
they conduce to access concentration or to absorption concentration. That is why 
their untornness, etc., should be understood as “cleansing” (see also VII.101£.). 


153. This cleansing comes aboutin two ways: throuph seeing the danger of failure 
in virtue, and throuph seeing the benefit of perfected virtue. [54] Herein, the danger 
of failure in virtue can be seen in accordance with such suttas as that beginning, 
“Bhikkhus, there are these five dangers for the unvirtuous in the failure of virtue” 
(A II 252). 


154. Furthermore, on account of his unvirtuousness an unvirtuous person is 
displeasing to đeities and human beings, is uninstructable by his fellows in the life 
of purity, suffers when unvirtuousness is censured, and is remorseful when the 
virtuous are praised. Owing to that unvirtuousness he is as ugly as hemp cloth. 
Contact with him is painful because those who fall in with his views are brought 
to long-lasting suffering in the states of loss. He is worthless because he causes no 
great fruit [to accrue] to those who give him gifts. He is as hard to purify as a 
cesspit many years old. He is like a log from a pyre (see It 99); for he is outside 
both [recluseship and the lay state]. Though claiming the bhikkhu state he is no 
bhikkhu, so he is like a donkey following a herd of cattle. He is always nervous, 
like a man who is everyone”s enemy. He is as unfit to live with as a dead carcase. 
Though he may have the qualities of learning, etc., he is as unfit for the homage of 
his fellows in the life of purity as a charnel-ground fire is for that of brahmans. He 
1s as incapable of reaching the distinction of attainmernt as a blind man is of seeing 
a visible object. He is as careless of the Good Law as a guttersnipe is ofa kingdom. 
Thouph he fancies he is happy, yet he suffers because he reaps suffering as told in 
the Discourse on the Mass of Fire (A IV 128-34). 


155. Now the Blessed One has shown that when the unvirtuous have their minds 
captured by pleasure and satisfaction in the indulgence of the five cords of sense 
đesires, in [receiving] salutation, in being honoured, etc., the result of that kamma, 
đirectly visible in all ways, is very violent pain, with that [kamma] as its condition, 
capable of producing a gush of hot blood by causing agony of heart with the mere 
recollection of it. Here is the text: 


“Bhikkhus, do you see that great mass of fire burning, blazing and glowing?— 
Yes, venerable sir.——What do you think, bhikkhus, which is better, that one [gone 
forth] should sit down or lie down embracing that mass of fire burning, blazing 
and glowing, or that he should sit down or lie down embracing a warrior-noble 
maiden or a brahman maiden or a maiden of householder family, with soft, delicate 
handđs and feet?—lt would be better, venerable sir, that he should sit down or lie 
down embracing a warrior-noble maiden ... [55] It would be painful, venerable sir, 
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1f he sat down or lay down embracing that great mass of fire burning, blazing and 
glowing. 

156.  “I say to you, bhikkhus, I declare to you, bhikkhus, that it would be better 
for one [gone forth] who is unvirtuous, who is evil-natured, of unclean and suspect 
habits, secretive of his acts, who 1s not an ascetic and claims to be one, who đoes 
not lead the life of purity and claims to do so, who is rotten within, lecherous, and 
full of corruption, to sit down or lie down embracing that great mass of fire burning, 
blazing and glowing. Why is that? By his doïng so, bhikkhus, he might come to 
death or deadly suffering, yet he would not on that account, on the breakup of the 
body, after death, reappear in states of loss, in an unhappy destiny, in perdition,in 
hell. But if one who is unvirtuous, evil-natured ... and full of corruption, should 
sit down or lie down embracing a warrior-noble maiden ... that would be long for 
his harm and suffering: on the break-up of the body, after death, he would reappear 
in states of loss, in an unhappy destiny, in perdition, in hell” (A IV 128-29). 


157. Having thus shown by means of the analogy of the mass of fire the suffering 
that is bound up with women and has as its condition the indulgence of the five 
cords of sense desires [by the unvirtuous], to the same intent he showed, by the 
following similes of the horse-hair rope, the sharp spear, the iron sheet, the iron 
ball, the iron bed, the iron chaïr, and the iron cauldron, the pain that has as its 
condition [acceptance of] homage and reverential salutation, and the use of robes, 
alms food, bed and chaïr, and dwelling [by unvirtuous bhikkhus]: 


“What do you think, bhikkhus, which is better, that one should have a strong horse- 
haïr rope twisted round both legs by a strong man and tightened so that it cút through 
the outer skin, and having cut throuph the outer skin it cụt throuph the inner skin, and 
having cut through the inner skin it cụt through the flesh, and having cut through the 
flesh it cut through the sinews, and having cut throuph the sinews it cụt throuph the 
bones, and having cut throuph the bones it remained crushing the bone marrOW——or 
that he should consent to the homage of great warrior-nobles, great brahmans, great 
householders?“ (A IV 129). [5ó] 


And: “What do you think, bhikkhus, which is better, that one should have a 
strong man wound one”s breast with a sharp spear tempered in oil—or that he 
should consent to the reverential salutation of preat warrior-nobles, great brahmans, 
great householders?” (A IV 130). 


And: “What do you think, bhikkhus, which is better, that one”s body should be 
wrapped by a strong man in a red-hot iron sheet burning, blazing and glowing— 
or that he should use robes given out of faith by great warrior-nobles, great 
brahmans, great householders?“ (A IV 130-31). 


And: “What do you think, bhikkhus, which is better, that one“s mouth should 
be prised open by a strong man with red-hot iron tongs burning, blazing and 
glowing, and that into his mouth should be put a red-hot iron ball burning, blazing 
and glowing, which burns his lips and burns his mouth and tongue and throat and 
belly and passes out below carrying with it his bowels and entrails——or that he should 
use alms food given out of faith by great warrior-nobles ...?“ (A TV 131-32). 
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And: “What do you think, bhikkhus, which is better, that one should have a strong 
man seize him by the head or seize him by the shoulders and seat him or lay him on a 
red-hot iron bed or iron chaïr, burning, blazing and glowing——or that he should use a 
bed or chaïr given out of faith by great warrior-nobles ... ?“ (A TV 132~33). 


And: “What do you think, bhikkhus, which is better, that one should have a 
strong man take him feet úp and head down and plunge him into a red-hot metal 
cauldron burning, blazing and glowing, to be boiled there in a swirl of froth, and as 
he boïils in the swirl of froth to be swept now up, now down, and now across—or that 
he should use a dwelling given out of faith by great warrior-nobles ... ?“ (A IV 133-34). 


158. What pleasure has a man of broken virtue 
Forsaking not sense pleasures, which bear fruit 
Of pain more violent even than the pain 
In the embracing of a mass of fire? 


What pleasure has he in accepting homage 

Who, having failed in virtue, must partake 

Of païn that will excel in agony 

The crushing of his legs with horse-hair ropes? [57] 


What pleasure has a man devoid of virtue 
Accepting salutations of the faithful, 

Whiich is the cause of pain acuter still 

Than pain produced by stabbing with a spear? 


What is the pleasure in the use of garments 
For one without restraint, whereby in hell 
He will for long be forced to undergo 

The contact of the blazing iron sheet? 


Althouph to him his alms food may seem tasty, 
Who has no virtue, it is direst poison, 

Because of which he surely will be made 

For long to swallow burning iron balls. 


And when the virtueless make use of couches 
And chairs, though reckoned pleasing, it is pain 
Because they will be tortured long indeed 

Ơn red-hot blazing iron beds and chairs. 


Then what đelight is there for one nvirtuous 
Inhabiting a dwelling given in faith, 

Since for that reason he will have to dwell 

Shut up inside a blazing iron pan? 

The Teacher of the world, in him condemning, 
Described him in these terms: “Of suspect habits, 
Full of corruption, lecherous as well, 

By nature evil, rotten too within.” 

So out upon the life of him abiding 

Without restraint, of him that wears the guise 
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Of the ascetic that he will not be, 
And damages and undermines himself! 


What is the life he leads, since any person, 
No matter who, with virtue to his credit 
Avoids it here, as those that would look well 
Keep far away from dung or from a corpse? 


He is not free from any sort Of terror, 

Thoupgh free enough from pleasure of attainment; 
While heaven“s door is bolted fast against him, 
He is well set upon the road to hell. 


Who else if not one destitute of virtue 
Mơe fit to be the object of compassion? 
Many indeed and grave are the defects 
That brand a man neglectful of his virtue. 


Seeing danger in the failure of virtue should be understood as reviewing in 
such ways as these. And seeing benefits in perfected vir-tue should be understood 
1n the opposite sense. 


159. Furthermore: [58] 


Hs virtue is immaculate, 

Hs wearing of the bow]l and robes 
Gives pleasure and inspires trust, 
His goïng forth will bear its fruit. 


A bhikkhu in his virtue pure 
Has never fear that self-rebproach 
WilI enter in his heart: indeed 
There is no darkness in the sun. 


A bhikkhu in his virtue bright 
Shines forth in the Ascetics“ Wood*! 
As by the brightness of his beams 
The moon lights up the firmament. 


Now, if the bodily perfume 

Of virtuous bhikkhus can succeed 
In pleasing even đeities, 

What of the perfume of his virtue? 


Ït is more perfect far than all 

The other perfumes in the world, 
Because the perfume virtue øives 

1s borne unchecked ¡in all directions. 


The deeds done for a virtuous man, 
Though they be few, will bear much fruit, 





41. An allusion to the Gosinga Suttas (MN 31, 32). 
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And so the virtuous man becomes 
A vessel of honour and renown. 


There are no cankers here and now 
To plague the virtuous man at all; 
The virtuous man digs out the root 
Of suffering ¡in lives to come. 


Perfection among human kind 
And even among đeities. 

If wished for, is not hard to gain 
For him whose virtue is perfected; 


But once his virtue is perfected, 

His mind then seeks no other kind 
han the perfection of Nibbãna, 

The state where utter peace prevails. 


Such is the blessed fruit of virtue, 
Showing full many a varied form, 

So let a wise man know it well 

Thịs root of all perfection“s branches. 


1ó0. The mind of one who understands thus, shudders at failure in virtue and 
reaches out towards the perfecting of virtue. So virtue should be cleansed with all 
care, seeing this danger of failure in virtue and this benefit of the perfection of 
virtue in the way stated. 

161. Andatthis pointin the Pnth oƒ PurificaHon, which is shown unđer the headings 
of virtue, concentration and understanding by the stanza, “When a wise man, 
established well in virtue“ (S1), virtue, firstly, has been fully illustrated. 


The first chapter called “The Description of Virtue” in the 
Pnth oƒ PurificaHơn composed for the purpose of gladdening 
good people. 
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(Dhutansa-middesn) 


1. [59] Now, while a meditator is engaged in the pursuit of virtue, he should set 
about undertaking the ascetic practices in order to perfect those special qualities 
of fewness of wishes, contentment, etc., by which the virtue of the kind already 
described, is cleansed. For when his virtue is thus washed clean of stains by the 
waters of such special qualities as fewness of wishes, contentment, effacement, 
seclusion, dispersal, energy, and modest needs, it will become quite purified; and 
his vows will succeed as well. And- so, when his whole behaviour has been purified 
by the special quality of blameless virtue and vows and he has become established 
in the [first] three of the ancient Noble Ones/ heritages, he may become worthy to 
attain to the fourth called “delight in development” (A II 27). We shall therefore 
begin the explanation of the ascetic practices. 


[THE 13 KINDS OF ASCETIC PRACTICES] 


2. Thirteen kinds of ascetic practices have been allowed by the Blessed One to 
clansmen who have given up the things of the flesh and, regardless of body and 
life, are desirous of undertaking a practice in conformity [with their aim]. They 
are: 


1. 
1. 
11. 


the refuse-rag-wearers practice, 
the triple-robe-wearers practice, 
the alms-food-eater“s practice, 


1v. the house-to-house-seeker“s practice, 
v. _ theone-sessioner“s practice, 
vi. the bowl-food-eater“s practice, 
vii. the later-food-refuser“s practice, 
viii. the forest-dweller“s practice, 
ix. _ the tree-root-dweller“s practice, 
x. _ the open-air-dweller's practice, 
xi. _ the charnel-pround-dweller“s practice, 
xii. _ the any-bed-user“s practice, 
xii. the sitters practice. 
3. Herein: 


(1) As to meaning, (2) characteristic, et cetera, 
(3) The undertaking and directions, 
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And then the grade, and breach as well, 
And benefits of each besides, 
(4) As to the profitable triad, 
(5) “Ascetic” and so on distinguished, 
(6) And as to groups, and also (7) singly, 
The exposition should be known. [60] 

4. 1. Herein, øs f0 rearing, in the first place. 


¡. Itis “refuse” (pør~sukñla) since, owing to its being found on refuse in any 
such place as a street, a charnel ground, or a midden, it belongs, as it were, to the 
refuse in the sense of being dumped in anyone of these places. Or alternatively: 
like refuse it gets to a vile state (PAMISLI ơiya KLIcchitabhñummnu LILAH), thus it is 
“refuse” (parnsukñila); it goes to a vile state, is what is meant. The wearing of a 
refuse-[rag], which has acquired its derivative name! in this way, is “refuse-[rag- 
wearing]” (parrsukñla). That 1s his habit, thus he is a “refuse-[rag-wear-]er” 
(pammsukiilika). The practice (añsø) of the refuse-[rag-wear-]er is the “refuse-[rag- 
wear-]er's practice“ (pausukiilikanea). It is the action that is called the “practice.” 
Therefore it should be unđerstood as a term for that by undertaking which one 
becomes a refuse-[rag-wear-]er. 


ii. In the same way, he has the habit of [wearing] the triple robe (f7-cf0ara)—in 
other words, the cloak of patches, the upper garment, and the inner clothing— 
thus he is a “triple-robe-[wear-]er” (fec7uarika). His practice is called the “triple- 
robe-wearers practice. 


9. li. The dropping (gãífa) of the lumps (piẩn) of material sustenance (ñn/sa) 
called alms (bhikkhäñ) is “alms food” (piadapata); the falling (mipatama) into the bow]l 
of lumps (đa) given by others, is what is meant. He gleans that alms food (that 
falling of lumps), he seeks it by approaching such and such a family, thus he is 
called an “alms-food [eat-]er“ (pdapñHika). ©r his vow is to gather (pafiHnn)° the 
lump (4a), thus he is a “lmp-gatherer“ (pqdapñtin). To “gather” is to wander 
for. A “lump-gatherer“ (Øilapatin) is the same as an “alms-food-eater“ (Øidapatikn). 
The practice of the alms-food-eater is the “alms-food-eater“s practice. “ 

6. 1v. Itisa hiatus (øoakhandama) that is called a “gap“ (đãma).Š [t1s removed (apetn) 
from a gap, thus it is called “øapless” (øpađãma); the meaning is, itis without hiatus. 
It is together with (saha) what is gapless (apadñmn), thus it is “with the gapless“ 
(sapadZna); devoid of hiatus—from house to house—is what is meant. His habit is 
to wander on what-is-with-the-gapless, thus he is a “øapless wanderer“ (sa?adñna- 
cñrin). A gapless wanderer is the same as a “house-to-house-seeker“ (sapadñnn- 
cñrika). His practice is the “house-to-house-seekers practice.” 


7. _v. Eating inone session is “one-session.” He has that habit, thus he is a “one- 
sessioner.” His practice is the “one-sessioner“s practice. “ 





1. Nibbacana—“derivative name (or verbal derivative)”; ram. term not in PED; M-a I 
61,105; Vism XVI.16. 

2. Pntai—”to gather (or to wander)”: not in PED. 

3. Aoakhandana—”hiatus” and đãna—”gap”: not in PED, 
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vi. Alms (d2) in one bowl (øøffa) only because of refusing a second vessel, is 
“bowl-alms” (patta-piada). NÑow, making “bow] alms” (paffta-piada) the name for 
the taking of alms food in the bowl: bowl-alms-food is his habit, thus he is a “bowl- 
food-eater” (pattapimdika). His practice is the “bowl-food-eaters practice. 


8... vi. “No” (khaiu) is a particle in the sense of refusing. [61] EFood (bhaf£a) obtained 
later by one who has shown that he is satisfied is called “later-food” (pacchñ-bhattn). 
The eating of that later food is “later-food-eating.“ Making “later-food“ (pacchñ- 
bhatfn) the name for that later-food-eating: later-food is his habit, thus he is a “later- 
food-[eat-]er” (pacchñbhattika). Not a later-food-eater is a “no-later-food-[eat-]er” 
(khalu-pacchñbhattika), [that 1s, a “later-food-refuser”]. This is the name for one who 
as an unđertaking refuses extra food. But it is said in the commentary* “Khalu is a 
certain kind of bird. When it has taken a fruit into its beak and that drops, it does 
not eat any more. This [bhikkhul] is like that.” Thus he is “a later-food-refuser” 
(khalu-pacchñ-bhattika). His practice is the “later-food-refusers practice.” 


9. vii. His habitis dwelling in the forest, thus he is a “forest-dweller.“ His practice 
is the “forest-dweller“s practice. “ 


ix. Dwelling at the root of a tree is “tree-root-dwelling.“ He has that habit, thus 
he is a “tree-root-dweller.” The practice of the tree-root-dweller is the “tree-root- 
dweller“s practice. 


x.„ xi. Likewise with the open-air-dweller and the charnel-pground-dweller. 


10. xii. Only what has been distributed (/ad 0a santhata) is “as distributed” 
(uathñsanthata). This is a term for the resting place first allotted thus ““This one falls 
to you.“ He has the habit of dwelling ¡in that as distributed, thus he is an “as- 
distributed-user“ (/athñsanthatika), [that 1s, an “any-bed-user”]. His practice is the 
“any-bed-user“s practice. 


xiii. He has the habit of keeping to the sitting [posture when resting], refusing 
to lie down, thus he is a “sitter.” His practice is the “sitter“s practice. ” 


11. AlI these,however, are the practices (a#øa) of a bhikkhu who is ascetic (dhufn) 
because he has shaken off (dua) defilement by undertaking one or other of them. 
©r the knowledge that has got the name “ascetic” (đh†a) because it shakes off 
(dhunana) defilement is a practice (añsa) belonging to these, thus they are “ascetic 
practices” (dhuf†aniea). Or alternatively, they are ascetic (đhufz) because they shake 
off (niddhunana) opposition, and they are practices (zñ#ea) because they are a way 
(paHipaffi). 
Thịs, firstly, is how the exposition should be known here as to meaning. 


12. 2. Allofthem have as their characteristic the volition of undertaking. For this 
is said [in the commentary]: “He who does the undertaking is a person. That 
whereby he does the undertaking is states of consciousness and consciousness- 
concomitants. The volition of the act of undertaking is the ascetic practice. What it 
rejects is the instance.” All have the function of eliminating cupidity, and they 





4. Such references to “the Commentary“ are to the old Sinhalese commentary, no 
longer extant, from which Bhadantäcariya Buddhaghosa drew his material. 
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manifest themselves with the production of non-cupidity. For their proximate cause 
they have the noble states consisting of fewness of wishes, and so on. [62] Thịs is 
how the exposition should be known ás fo characteristic, etc., here. 


13. 3. As regards the five beginning with the unudertaking and đirecHons: during 
the Blessed One“s lifetime all ascetic practices should be undertaken in the Blessed 
One“s presence. After his attainment of Nibbãna this should be done in the presence 
of a principal disciple. When he is not available it should be done in the presence 
of one whose cankers are destroyed, of a non-returner, of a once-returner, of a 
stream-enterer, of one who knows the three Pitakas, of one who knows two of the 
Pitakas, of one who knows one of the Pitakas, of one who knows one Collection,° 
of a teacher of the Commentaries. When he is not available it should be done in the 
presence of an observer of an ascetic practice. When he is not available, then after 
one has swept out the shrine terrace they can be undertaken seated in a reverential 
posture as though pronouncing them in the Fully Enlightened One“s presence. 
Also it is permitted to undertake them by oneself. 


And here should be told the story of the senior of the two brothers who were 
elders at Cetiyapabbata and their fewness of wishes with respect to the ascetic 
practicesế (M-a II 140). 


Thĩs, firstly, is what applies to all [the practices]. 


14... Now, we shall proceed to comment on the undertaking, đirections, grade, 
breach and benefits, of each one [separately]. 


i. First, the zeƒfuse-rag-i0earer“s practice is undertaken with one of these two 
statements: “I refuse robes given by householders“ or “I undertake the refuse-rag- 
wearer“s practice.” This, firstly, 1s the đertaking. 


15. One who has done this should get a robe of one of the following kinds: one 
from a charnel ground, one from a shop, a cloth from a street, a cloth from a midden, 
one from a childbed, an ablution cloth, a cloth from a washing place, one worn 
goïng to and returning from [the charnel pround], one scorched by fire, one gnawed 
by cattle, one gnawed by ants, one gnawed by rats, one cut at the end, one cut at the 
edge, one carried as a flag, a robe from a shrine, an ascetics robe, one from a 
consecration, one produced by supernormal power, one from a highway, one borne 
by the wind, one presented by deities, one from the sea. Taking one of these robe 
cloths, he should tear off and throw away the weak parts, and then wash the sound 
pArts and make up a robe. He can use it after getting rid of his old robe given by 
householders. 


16. Herein, “øne from a charnel erounđ” is one dropped on a charnel ground. 





5. ““Eknsangifika: one who knows one of the five collecHons (#kñya) beginning with 
the Collection of Long Discourses (Digha Nikãya). (Vism-mh†t 76)“ 

6. “That elder, it seems, was a sitter, but no one knew it. Then one night the other saw 
him by the light of a flash of lightning sitting up on his bed. He asked, “Are you a sitter, 
venerable sir?“ Out of fewness of wishes that his ascetic practice should get known, the 
elder lay down. Afterwards he undertook the practice anew. So the story has come 
down. (Vism-mht 77)” 
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“One frơm a shop” s one dropped at the door of a shop. 

“A cloth frơm a streef” is a cloth thrown into a street from inside a window by 
those who seek merit. 

“A cloth rơm a tridden” [63] is a cloth thrown onto a place for rubbish. 

“One from a childbed” is a cloth thrown away after wiping up the stains of 
childbirth with it. The mother of Tissa the Minister, it seems, had the stains of 
childbirth wiped up with a cloth worth a hundred [pieces], and thinking, “The 
refuse-rag wearers will take it,“ she had it thrown onto the Talaveli Road.” Bhikkhus 
took it for the purpose of mending worn places. 


17. “AnabluHơn cloth” is one that people who are made by devil doctors to bathe 
themselves, including their heads, are accustomed to throw away as a “cloth of ill 
luck.” 


“A cloth rơm tuashine place” is rags thrown away ata washing place where bathing 
is done. 


“One tuorn qoïng to and coming frơm” is one that people throw away after they 
have gone to a charnel ground and returned and bathed. 


“One scorched bự fire” 1s one partÌy scorched by fire; for people throw that away. 


“One gnauued bụ cattle,” etc., are obvious; for people throw away such as these 
too. 


“One carried as a flag”: Those who board a ship do so after hoisting a flag. It is 
allowable to take this when they have gone out of sight. Also it is allowable, when 
the two armies have gone away, to take a flag that has been hoisted on a battlefield. 


18. “A robe frơm a shrine” is an offering made by draping a termite-mound [in 
cloth]. 


“An ascetics robe” 1s one belonging to a bhikkhu. 

“One from ñ conisecraHon” is one thrown away at the king“s consecration place. 

“One produced bụ supernormal poiuer” is a “come-bhikkhu” robe.3 “One from a 
highiay” is one dropped in the middle of a road. But one dropped by the owner“s 
negligence should be taken only after waiting a while. 

“One borne bụ the tuinđ” is one that falls a long way off, having been carried by 
the wind. It is allowable to take it if the owners are not in sight. 

“One presented bụ deiies” is one given by đeities like that given to the Elder 
Anuruddha (Dhp-a II 173-74). 

“One from the sea” is one washed up on dry land by the sea waves. 
19. One given thus “We© giwe it to the Order“ or got by those who go out for alms- 
cloth is not a refuse-rag. And in the case of one presented by a bhikkhu, one given 





Z. _ “The name of a street in Mahãgama (S.E. Sri Lanka). Also in Anuradhapura, they 
say” (Vism-mht 77). 

8... On certain occasions, when the going forth was given by the Buddha with only the 
words, “El bhikkhu (Come, bhikkhu),” owing to the đisciple“s past merit robes appeared 
miraculously upon him (see e.g. Vin Mahävagga, Kh. 1). 
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after it has been got [at a presentation of robes by householders] at the end of the 
Rains, or a “resting-place robe” [that is, one automatically supplied by a householder 
to the occupant of a certain resting place] is not a refuse-rag. Ít is a refuse-rag only 
when given after not having been so obtained. And herein, that placed by the donors 
ata bhikkhu“s feet but given by that bhikkhu to the refuse-rag wearer by placing it 
in his hand is called pure in one way. That given to a bhikkhu by placing it in his 
hand but placed by him at the [refuse-rag wearer“s] feet is also pure in one way. 
That which is both placed at a bhikkhu“s feet and then given by him in the same 
Way is pure in both ways. [64] One obtained by being placed ¡in the hand and 
[given by being] placed in the hand too is not a strict man“s robe. So a refuse-rag 
wearer should use the robe after getting to know about the kinds of refuse-ragøs. 
These are the đ/recHons for it in this instance. 


20. The grøzdøs are these. There are three kinds of refuse-rag wearers: the strict, the 
medium, and the mild. Herein, one who takes it only from a charnel ground is strict. 
One who takes one left [by someone, thinking] “One gone forth will take it” is medium. 
Ơne who takes one given by being placed at his feet [by a bhikkhu] is mild. 


The moment anyone of these of his own choice or inclination agrees to [accept] 
a robe given by a householder, his ascetic practice is broken. This is the breach in 
this instance. 


21. The benøfiis are these. He actually practices in conformity with the dependence, 
because of the words “The going forth by depending on the refuse-rag robe” (Vin 
158, 96); he is established in the first of the Noble Ones/ heritages (A II 27); there is 
no suffering due to protecting; he exists independent of others; there is no fear of 
robbers; there is no craving connected with use [of robes]; it is a requisite suitable 
for an ascetic; it is a requisite recommended by the Blessed One thus “valueless, 
easy to get, and blameless“ (A II 26); it inspires confidence; it produces the fruits 
of fewness of wishes, etc.; the right way is cultivated; a good example is set? to later 
generations. 


22. While striving for Death/s army“s rout 
The ascetic clad in rag-robe clout 
Got from a rubbish heap, shines bright 
As mail-clad warrior in the fight. 


This robe the world“s great teacher wOre, 
Leaving rare Kãsi cloth and more; 

Of rags from off a rubbish heap 

'Who would not have a robe to keep? 


Minding the words he đid profess 
When he went into homelessness, 
Let him to wear such rags delight 
As one in seemly garb bedighit. 


Thịs, firstly, is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, 
and benefits, in the case of the refuse-raø-wearer“s practice. 





9... Apñdana—”institution (or production),” not in PED. 
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23. ii. Next there is the friple-robe-auearers practice. This is undertaken with one 
of the following statements: “I refuse a fourth robe“ or “I undertake the triple- 
robe-wearer“s practice.” [65] 


When a triple-robe wearer has got cloth for a robe, he can put it by for as long 
as, owing to ill-health, he is unable to make it up, or for as long as he does not fnd 
a helper, or lacks a needle, etc., and there is no faultin his putting it by. But it is not 
allowed to putit by once it has been dyed. That is called cheating the ascetic practice. 
These are the đ/recHơns for it. 


24... This too has three erødss. Herein, one who is strict should, at the time of dyeing, 
first dye either the inner cloth or the upper garment, and having dyed it, he should 
wear that round the waist and dye the other. Then he can put that on over the 
shoulder and dye the cloak of patches. But he is not allowed to wear the cloak of 
patches round the waist. This is the duty when in an abode inside a village. But it 
1s allowable for him in the forest to wash and dye two together. However, he should 
sitin a place near [to the robes] so that, if he sees anyone, he can pull a yellow cloth 
over himself. But for the medium one there is a yellow cloth in the dyeing room for 
use while dyeing, and it is allowable for him to wear that [as an inner cloth] or to 
put it on [as an tpper garment] in order to do the work of dyeing. For the mild one 
it is allowable to wear, or put on, the robes of bhikkhus who are in communion (¡.e. 
not suspended, etc.) in order to do the work of dyeing. A bedspread that remains 
where it is!? is also allowable for him, but he must not take it about him. And it is 
allowed for him to use from time to time the robes of bhikkhus who are in 
communion. It is allowed to one who wears the triple robe as an ascetic practice to 
have a yellow shoulder-cloth too as a fourth; but it must be only a span wide and 
three hands long. 


The moment anyone of these three agrees to [accept] a fourth robe, his ascetic 
practice is broken. Thịis is the breach in this instance. 


25. The benefifs are these. The bhikkhu who is a triple-robe wearer is content 
with the robe as a protection for the body. Hence he goes taking it with him as a 
bird does its wings (M1180); and such special qualities as having few undertakings, 
avoidance of storage of cloth, a frugal existence, the abandoning of preed for many 
robes, living in effacement by observing moderation even in what is permitted, 
production of the fruits of fewness of wishes, etc., are perfected. [66] 


26. No risk of hoarding haunts the man of wit 
Who wants no extra cloth for requisite; 
Using the triple robe where“er he øgoes 
The pleasant relish of content he knows. 





10. Tafra‡thaka-paccnttharaa—”a bedspread that remains there”; “A name for what 
has been determined upon as a bedspread in one”s own resting place or in someone 
elses. They say accordingly (it is said in a commentary) that there is no breach of the 
ascetic practice even when these two, that is, the bedspread and the undyed cloth, are 
kept as extra robes“ (Vism-mht 78-79). For tatra†fhaka (fixture) see also §61. 
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So, would the adept wander undeterred 

With naught else but his robes, as flies the bird 
With its own wings, then let him too rejoice 
That frugalness in garments be his choice. 


This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
benefits, in the case of the triple-robe-wearer“s practice. 


27. ii. The alns-ƒood-eater“s pracHce 1s undertaken with one of the following 
statements: “Ï refuse a supplementary [food] supply” or “I undertake the alms- 
food-eaters practice. 


Now, this alms-food eater should not accept the following fourteen kinds of 
meal: a meal ofered to the Order, a meal offered to specified bhikkhus, an invitation, 
a meal given by a ticket, one each half-moon day, one each posatha day, one each 
first of the half-moon, a meal given for visitors, a meal for travellers, a meal for the 
sick, a meal for sick-nurses, a meal supplied to a [particular] residence, a meal 
given in a principal house,!! a meal given in turn. 


TẾ, instead of saying “Take a meal given to the Order”, [meals] are øiven saying 
“The Orđer is taking alms in our house; you may take alms too“, it is allowable to 
consent. Tickets from the Order that are not for actual food,!2 and also a meal 
cooked in a monastery, are allowable as well. 


These are the đ7recHons for ït. 


28. This too has three grødes. Herein, one who is strict takes alms brought both 
from before and from behind, and he gives the bowl to those who take it while he 
stands outside a door. He also takes alms brought to the refectory and given there. 
But he does not take alms by sitting [and waiting for it to be brought later] that day. 
The medium one takes it as well by sitting [and waiting for it to be brought later] 
that day; but he does not consent to [its being brought] the next day. The mild one 
consents to alms [being brought] on the next day and on the day after. Both these 
last miss the joy of an independent life. There is, perhaps, a preaching on the Noble 
Ones“ heritages (A HI 28) in some village. The strict one says to the others “Let us 
øo, friends, and listen to the Dhamma.” One of them says, “I have been made to sit 
[and wait] by a man, venerable sir,“ and the other, “I have consented to [receive] 
alms tomorrow, venerable sir.” So they are both losers. The other wanders for alms 
in the morning and then he goes and savours the taste of the Dhamma. [67] 


The moment anyone of these three agrees to the extra gain consisting of a meal 
given to the Order, etc., his ascetic practice is broken. This is the brench in this 
1nstance. 


29... The benefifs are these. He actually practices in conformity with the dependence 
because of the words “The going forth by depending on the eating of lumps of 





11. “A meal to be given by setting it out in a principal house only.“ (Vism-mht 79) 
This meaning of đhura-bhatfa not in PED. 

12. “Tickets that are not for actual food, but deal with medicine, etc.” (Vism-mht 79) 
PnHkkamana— “refectorw” (28) = bojun hai (eating hall) in Sinhalese translation. 
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alms food“ (Vin II 58, 96); he ¡is established in the second of the Noble Ones” 
heritages; his existence is independent of others; it is a requisite recommended by 
the Blessed One thus “Valueless, easy to get, blameless“” (A II 26); idleness is 
eliminated; livelihood is purified; the practice of the minor training rule [of the 
Pãtimokkha] is fulfilled; he is not maintained by another; he helps others; pride is 
abandoned; craving for tastes is checked; the training precepts about eating as a 
øroup, substituting one meal [invitation for another] (see Vinaya, Pãcittiya 33 and 
Comy), and good behaviour, are not contravened); his life conforms to [the principles 
of] fewness of wishes; he cultivates the ripht way; he has compassion for later 
generations. 


30. The monk content with alms for food 
Has independent livelihood, 
And greed in him no footing finds; 
He is as free as the four winds. 
He never need be indolent, 
Hs livelihood ¡s innocent, 
So let a wise man not disdain 
Alms-gathering for his domain. 

Since it is said: 

“If a bhikkhu can support himself on alms 
And live without another“s maintenance, 
And pay no heed as well to gam and fame, 
The very gods indeed might envy him” (Ud 31). 


This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach and 
benefits, in the case of the alms-food-eater“s practice. 


31. iv. The howse-to-house seeker's pracHce 1s undertaken with one of the following 
statements “I refuse a greedy alms round“ or “I undertake the house-to-house 
seeker“s practice. 


Now, the house-to-house seeker should stop at the village gate and make sure 
that there is no danger. If there is danger in any street or village, it is allowable to 
leave it out and wander for alms elsewhere. When there is a house door or a street 
or a village where he [regularly] gets nothing at all, he can go [past it] not counting 
it as a villape. But wherever he gets anything at all it is not allowed [subsequently] 
to go [past] there and leave it out. This bhikkhu should enter the village earÌy so 
that he will be able to leave out any inconvenient place and go elsewhere. [68] But 
if people who are giving a gift [of a meal] in a monastery or who are coming along 
the road take his bowl and give alms food, it is allowable. And as this [bhikkhu] is 
goïng along the road, he should, when it is the time, wander for alms in any village 
he comes to and not pass it by. If he gets nothing there or only a little, he should 
wander for alms in the next village in order. These are the đirecHơns for it. 

32. This too has three erades. Herein, one who is strict does not take alms brought 
from before or brought from behind or brought to the refectory and given there. 
He hands over his bow] at a door, however; for in this ascetic practice there is none 
equal to the Elder Maha Kassapa, yet an instance in which even he handed over his 
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bowlis mentioned (see Ud 29). The medium one takes whatis brought from before 
and from behind and what is brought to the refectory, and he hands over his bowl 
at a door. But he does not sỉt waiting for alms. Thus he conforms to the rule of the 
strict alms-food eater. The mild one sits waiting [for alms to be brought] that day. 


The ascetic practice of these three is broken as soon as the greedy alms round 
starts [by going only to the houses where good alms food is given]. This is the 
breach in this instance. 


33. The benefis are these. He is always a stranger among families and is like the 
moon (S H 197); he abandons avarice about families; he is compassionate impartially; 
he avoids the dangers in being supported by a family; he does not đelight in 
invitations; he does not hope for [meals] to be brought; his life conforms to [the 
principles of] fewness of wishes, and so on. 


34. The monk who at each house his begging plies 
Is moonlike, ever new to families, 
Nor does he grudge to help all equally, 
Free from the risks of house-dependency. 
'Who would the self-indulgent round forsake 
And roam the world at will, the while to make 
His downcast eyes range a yoke-length before, 
Then let him wisely seek from door to door. 


This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
benefits, in the case of the house-to-house-seeker“s practice. [69] 


35. v. The0ïe-sessionerspractice is undertaken with one of the following statements: 
“I refuse eating in several sessions” or “I undertake the one-sessioner“s practice. “ 


When the one-sessioner sits down in the sitting hall, instead of sitting on an 
elder's seat, he should notice which seat is likely to fall to him and sit down on 
that. If his teacher or preceptor arrives while the meal is still unfinished, it is 
allowable for him to get p and do the duties. But the Elder Tipitaka Cũla-Abhaya 
said: “He should either keep his seat [and finish his meal] or [if he gets up he 
should leave the rest of] his meal [in order not to break the ascetic practice]. And 
this is one whose meal is still unfinished; therefore let him do the duties, but in 
that case let him not eat the [rest of the] meal.“ These are the đ/7ecHons. 


36. This too has three @rađes. Herein, one who is strict may not take anything 
more than the food that he has laid his hand on whether it is little or much. And ¡f 
people bring him ghee, etc., thinking “The elder has eaten nothing,“ while these 
are allowable for the purpose of medicine, they are not so for the purpose of food. 
The medium one may take more as long as the meal in the bow] is not exhausted; 
for he ¡s called “one who stops when the food ¡is finished.” The mild one may eat 
as long as he does not get up from his seat. He is either “one who stops with the 
water” because he eats until he takes [water for] washing the bowl, or “one who 
stops with the session” because he eats until he gets up. 


The ascetic practice of these three is broken at the moment when food has been 
eaten at more than one session. This is the breach in this instance. 
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37. The benefifs are these. He has little affliction and little sickness; he has lightness, 
strength, and a happy life; there is no contravening [rules] about food that is not 
what is left over from a meal; craving for tastes is eliminated; his life conforms to 
the [principles of] fewness of wishes, and so on. 


38. No illness due to eating shall he feel 
Who gladly in one session takes his meal; 
No longing to indulge his sense of taste 
Tempts him to leave his work to øo to waste. 
His own true happiness a monk may find 
In eating in one session, pure in mind. 
Purity and effacement wait on this; 
For it gives reason to abide in bliss. 


This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
benefits, in the case of the one-sessioner“s practice. [70] 


39. vi. The bơulƒood-enter's practiceis undertaken with one of the following statements: 
“I refuse a second vessel” or “[ undertake the bowl-food-eater“s practice. “ 


When at the time of drinking rice gruel, the bowl-food eater gets curry that is 
putin a dish; he can first either eat the curry or drink the rice gruel. If he puts itin 
the rice gruel, the rice gruel becomes repulsive when a curry made with cured 
fish, etc., is put into it. So it is allowable [to do this] only in order to use it without 
making it repulsive. Consequently this is said with reference to such curry as that. 
But what is unrepulsive, súch as honey, sugar,'3 etc., should be put into it. And in 
taking it he should take the right amount. It is allowable to take green vegetables 
with the hand and eat them. But unless he does that they should be put into the 
bowl. Because a second vessel has been refused it is not allowable [to use] anything 
else, not even the leaf of a tree. These are its đ/7ecHions. 


40. This too has three erađes. Herein, for one who is strict, except at the time of 
eating sugarcane, it is not allowed [while eating] to throw rubbish away, and it is 
not allowed while eating to break up rice-lumps, fish, meat and cakes. [The rubbish 
should be thrown away and the rice-lumps, etc., broken tp before starting to eat.] 
The medium one is allowed to break them up with one hand while eating; and he 
is called a “hand ascetic.” The mild one is called a “bowl ascetic”; anything that 
can be putinto his bowl he is allowed, while eating, to break up, [that is, rice lumps, 
etc.,| with his hand or [such things as palm sugar, ginger, etc.,] with his teeth. 


The moment anyone of these three agrees to a second vessel his ascetic practice 
1s broken. This is the brench in this instance. 


41. The benefifs are these. Craving for variety of tastes is eliminated; excessiveness 
of wishes is abandoned); he sees the purpose and the [right] amount in nutriment; 
he is not bothered with carrying saucers, etc., about; his life conforms to [the 
principles of] fewness of wishes and so on. 


42. He baffles doubts that might arise 
With extra dishes; downcast eyes 





13. Sakkarñ—”sugar”: spelt sakkharã in PED, 
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The true devotedness imply!4 

Of one uprooting gluttony. 
Wearing content as if “twere part 
Of his own nature, glad at heart; 
None but a bowl-food eater may 
Consume his food in such a way. 


This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
benefits, in the case of the bowl-food-eater“s practice. [71] 


43. vii. The lafer-food-reƒuser“s pracHce is undertaken with one of the following 
statements: “I refuse additional food” or “I undertake the later-food-refuser“s 
practice.” 


Now, when that later-food refuser has shown that he is satisfied, he should not 
again have the food made allowable [by having it put into his hands according to 
the rule for bhikkhus] and eat it. These are the đirecHons for ït. 


44. This too has three ezades. Herein, there is no showing that he has had enough 
with respect to the first lump, but there is when he refuses more while that is being 
swallowed. So when one who is strict has thus shown that he has had enough 
[with respect to the second lump], he does not eat the second lump after swallowing 
the first. The medium one eats also that food with respect to which he has shown 
that he has had enough. But the mild one goes on eating until he gets up from his 
seat. 


The moment any one of these three has eaten what has been made allowable 
[again] after he has shown that he has had enoupgh, his ascetic practice is broken. 
Thịs is the breach in this instance. 


45. The beneƒfifs are these. One is far from committing an offence concerned with 
extra food; there is no overloading of the stomach; there is no keeping food back; 
there is no renewed search [for food]; he lives in conformity with [the principles 
of] fewness of wishes, and so on. 


46. 'When a wise man refuses later food 
He needs no extra search in weary mood, 
Nor stores up food till later in the day, 
Nor overloads his stomach in this way. 
So, would the adept from such faults abstain, 
Let him assume this practice for his gain, 
Praised by the Blessed One, which will augment 
The special qualities such as content. 
This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
benefits, in the case of the later-food-refuser“s practice. 


47. viii. The ƒorest-diueller's pracHce is undertaken with one of the following 
statements: “I refuse an abode in a village“ or “[ undertake the forest-dweller“s 
practice. ” 





14. Subbata—”truly devoted”: fm. s1 + øafa (having good vows). See also §59. 
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48. Now, that forest dweller must leave an abode ïn a village in order to meet the 
dawn in the forest. Herein, a village abode is the village itself with its precincts. A 
“villape“ may consist of one cottage or several cottages, it may be enclosed by a 
wall or not, have human inhabitants or not, and it can also be a caravan that is 
inhabited for more than four months. [72] The “village precincts” cover the range 
of a stone thrown by a man of medium stature standing between the øate-posts Of 
a walled village, ¡f there are two gate-posts, as at Anurãdhapura (cí. Vin HH 46). The 
Vinaya experts say that this [stone“s throw] is characterized as up to the place 
where a thrown stone falls, as, for instance, when young men exercise their arms 
and throw stones in order to show off their strength. But the Suttanta experts say 
that it is úp to where one thrown to scare crows normally falls. In the case of an 
unwalled village, the house precinct is where the water falls when a woman standing 
in the door of the outermost house of all throws water from a basin. Within a 
stone“s throw of the kind already described from that point is the village. Within a 
second stone“s throw is the village precinct. 


49. “Forest,” according to the Vinaya method firstly, is described thus: “Except 
the village and its precincts, al] is forest” (Vin III46). According to the Abhiđhamma 
method it is described thus: “Having gone out beyond the boundary post, all that 
1s forest” (Vibh 251; Patis I 176). But according to the Suttanta method its 
characteristic is this: “A forest abode is five hundred bow-lengths distant” (Vin IV 
183). That should be defined by measuring it with a strung instructor“s bow from 
the gate-post of a walled village, or from the range of the first stone“s throw from 
an unwalled one, úp to the monastery wall. 


90. But ¡f the monastery is not walled, it is said in the Vinaya commentaries, it 
should be measured by making the first dwelling of all the limit, or else the refectory 
or regular meeting place or Bodhi Tree or shrine, even if that is far from a dwelling 
[belonging to the monastery]. But in the Majjhima commentary it is said that, 
omitting the precincts of the monastery and the village, the đistance to be measured 
1s that between where the two stones fall. This is the measure here. 


51. Even if the village is close by and the sounds of men are audible to people in 
the monastery, still if it is not possible to go straight to it because of rocks, rivers, 
etc.,in between, the five hundred bow-lengths can be reckoned by that road even if 
one has to go by boat. But anyone who blocks the path to the village here and there 
for the purpose of [lengthening it so as to be able to say that he is] taking up the 
practice is cheating the ascetic practice. 


52. If a forest-dwelling bhikkhu“s preceptor or teacher is ill and does not get 
what he needs in the forest, [73] he should take him to a village abode and attend 
him there. But he should leave in time to meet the dawn in a place proper for the 
practice. If the affliction increases towards the time of dawn, he must attend him 
and not bother about the purity of his ascetic practice. These are the đireclions. 


53. This too has three erades. Herein, one who is strict must always meet the dawn 
in the forest. The medium one is allowed to live in a village for the four months of 
the Rains. And the mild one, for the winter months too. 
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If in the period defined any one of these three goes from the forest and hears 
the Dhamma in a village abode, his ascetic practice is not broken if he meets the 
dawn there, nor is it broken if he meets it as he is on his way back after hearing [the 
Dhammal. But if, when the preacher has got up, he thinks “We shall go after lying 
down awhile“ and he meets the dawn while asleep or if of his own choice he meets 
the dawn while in a village abode, then his ascetic practice is broken. This is the 
breqch in thìs instance. 


54. The benefifs are these. A forest-dwelling bhikkhu who has given attention to 
the perception of forest (see MN 121) can obtain hitherto unobtained concentration, 
or preserve that already obtained. And the Master is pleased with him, according 
as it is said: “So, Nãgita, I am pleased with that bhikkhu's dwelling in the forest” 
(A 1H 343). And when he lives in a remote abode his mind is not distracted by 
unsuitable visible objects, and so on. He is free from anxiety; he abandons 
attachment to life; he enjoys the taste of the bliss of seclusion, and the state of the 
refuse-raø wearer, etc., becomes him. 


55. He lives secluded and apart, 
Remote abodes delight his heart; 
The Saviour of the world, besides, 
He gladdens that in groves abides. 


The hermit that in woods can dwell 
Alone, may gain the bliss as well 
'Whose savour is beyond the price 
Of royal bliss in paradise. 


Wearing the robe of rags he may 
Go forth into the forest fray; 
Such is his mail, for weapons too 
The other practices will do. 


One so equipped can be assured 
Of routing Maãra and his horde. 
So let the forest glades delight 

A wise man for his dwelling“s site. 


This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
benefits, in the case of the forest-dweller“s practice. [74] 


56. ix. The free-root-diuellerfs pracHce is undertaken with one of the following 
statements: “I refuse a roof” or “I undertake the tree-root-dweller“s practice.” 


The tree-root dweller should avoid such trees as a tree near a frontier, a shrine 
tree, a gum tree, a fruit tree, a bats tree, a hollow tree, or a tree standing in the 
middle ofa monastery. He can choose a tree standing on the outskirts ofa monastery. 
These are the đirecHions. 

57. This has three e7ađss too. Herein, one who is strictis not allowed to have a tree 
that he has chosen tidied up. He can move the fallen leaves with his foot while 
dwelling there. The medium one is allowed to getit tidied up by those who happen 
to come along. The mild one can take up residence there after summoning 
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monastery attendants and novices and getting them to clear it up, level it, strew 
sand and make a fence round with a gate fixed in it. On a special day, a tree-root 
dweller should sit in some concealed place elsewhere rather than there. 


The moment any one of these three makes his abode under a roof, his ascetic 
practice is broken. The reciters of the Anguttara say that it is broken as soon as he 
knowingly meets the dawn unđer a roof. This is the breach in this instance. 


58. The benefifs are these. He practices in conformity with the dependence, because 
of the words “The goïng forth by depending on the root of a tree as an abode” (Vin 
158, 96); itis a requisite recommended by the Blessed One thus “Valueless, easy to 
get, and blameless“ (A II 26); perception of impermanence is aroused through 
seeing the continual alteration of young leaves; avarice about abodes and love of 
[building] work are absent; he dwells in the company of deities; he lives in 
conformity with [the principles of] fewness of wishes, and so on. 


59. The Blessed One praised roots of trees 
As one of the dependencies (Vin I 58); 
Can he that loves secludedness 
Find such another dwelling place? 


Secluded at the roots of trees 

And guarded well by deities 

He lives in true devotedness 

Nor covets any dwelling place. [75] 


And when the tender leaves are seen 
Bright red at first, then turning green, 
And then to yellow as they fall, 

He sheds belief once and for all 


In permanence. Tree roots have been 
Bequeathed by him; secluded scene 
No wise man will disdain at all 

For contemplating [rise and falI]. 


This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
benefits, in the case of the tree-root-dweller“s practice. 


60. x. The o0en-air-diuellerfs practice is undertaken with one of the following 
statements: “Ï refuse a roof and a tree root” or “I undertake the open-air-dwellers 
practice. “ 


An open-air dweller is allowed to enter the posatha-house for the purpose of 
hearing the Dhamma or for the purpose of the posatha. lf it rains while he is 
inside, he can go out when the rain is over instead of going out while it is still 
raining. He is allowed to enter the eating hall or the fire room in order to do the 
duties, or to go nđer a roof in order to ask elder bhikkhus in the eating hall about 
a meal, or when teaching and taking lessons, or to take beds, chairs, etc., inside 
that have been wrongly left outside. If he is going along a road with a requisite 
belonging to a senior and it rains, he is allowed to go into a wayside rest house. If 
he has nothing with him, he is not allowed to hurry in order to get to a rest house; 
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buthe can go at his normal pace and enter it and stay there as long as it rains. These are 
the đirections for it. And the same rule applies to the tree-root dweller too. 


61. This has three erøđes too. Herein, one who is strict is not allowed to live near 
a tree or a rock or a house. He should make a robe-tent right out ín the open and 
live in that. The medium one is allowed to live near a tree or a rock or a house so 
long as he is not covered by them. The mild one is allowed these: a [rock] overhang 
without a drip-ledge cut in it,' a hut of branches, cloth stiffened with paste, and a 
tent treated as a fixture, that has been left by field watchers, and so on. 


The moment any one of these three goes unđer a roof or to a tree root to dwell there, 
[76] his ascetic practice is broken. The reciters of the Anguttara say that it is broken as 
soon as he knowingly meets the dawn there. This is the breach in this case. 


62. The benefits are these: the impediment of dwellings is severed; stiffness and 
torpor are expelled; his conduct deserves the praise “Like deer the bhikkhus live 
unattached and homeless“ (S I 199); he is detached; he is [free to go in] any direction; 
he lives in conformity with [the principles of] fewness of wishes, and so on. 


63. The open air provides a life 
That aids the homeless bhikkhu.s strife, 
Easy to get, and leaves his mind 
Alert as a deer, so he shall find 


Stiffness and torpor brought to halt. 
Dnder the star-bejewelled vault 
The moon and sun furnish his light, 
Andđ concentration his delight. 
The joy seclusion/s savour gives 
He shall discover soon who lives 
In open air; and that is why 
The wise prefer the open sky. 
This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
benefits, in the case of the open-air-dwellers practice. 
64. xi. The charnel-sround-diuellers pracHce 1s undertaken with one of the following 


statements: “[ refuse what is not a charnel ground” or “I undertake the charnel- 
ground-dweller“s practice. “ 





15. Reading acchínna-mmariyñdarr with Vism-mht, which says: ““Without a drip-ledee 
cut (acchinna-mmariyñdar)ˆ means without a drip-ledge (mariyñda) made above, which 
might come unđer the heading of a drip-ledge (ariyãda-sanikhepena) made to prevent 
rain water from coming in. But if the rain water comes under the overhang (0abbhãra) 
and ¡s allowed to go in unđer it, then this comes under the heading of the open air 
(abbhokñsika-sankhepa)” (Vism-mht 84). Thịis seems to refer to the widespread habit in 
ancient Sri Lanka of cutting a drip-ledge on overhanging rocks used for bhikkhus/ 
dwellings so that the rain that falls on top of the rock drips down in front of the space 
unđer the overhang instead of trickling down unđer the rock and wetting the back and 
floor. Pabbhãra in this context is “over hang” rather than “slope.” 
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Now, the charnel-ground dweller should not live in some place just because the 
people who bưilt the village have called it “the charnel ground” for it is not a 
charnel ground unless a dead body has been burnt on it. Bút as soon as one has 
been burnt on it, it becomes a charnel ground. And even if it has been neglected 
for a dozen years, it is so still. 


65. One who dwells there should not be the sort of person who gets walks, 
pavilions, etc., built, has beds and chairs set out and drinking and washing water 
kept ready, and preaches Dhamma; for this ascetic practice is a momentous thing. 
'Whoever goes to live there should be diligent. And he should first inform the senior 
elder of the Order or the king“s local representative in order to prevent trouble. 
'When he walks up and down, he should do so looking at the pyre with half an eye. 
[77] On his way to the charnel ground he should avoid the main roads and take a 
by-path. He should define all the objects [there] while it is day, so that they wilÏ not 
assume frightening shapes for him at night. Even if non-human beings wander 
about screeching, he must not hit them with anything. It is not allowed to miss 
going to the charnel ground even for a single day. The reciters of the Anguttara say 
that after spending the middle watch in the charnel ground he is allowed to leave 
in the last watch. He should not take such foods as sesame flour, pease pudding, 
fish, meat, milk, oil, sugar, etc., which are liked by non-human beings. He should 
not enter the homes of families.'“ These are the đirecHions for it. 


66. This has three e7ađes too. Herein, one who is strict should live where there are 
always burnings and corpses and mourning. The medium one is allowed to live 
where there is one of these three. The mild one is allowed to live in a place that 
pOossesses the bare characteristics of a charnel ground already stated. 


'When any one of these three makes his abode in some place not a charnel øround, 
his ascetic practice is broken. It is on the day on which he does not go to the charnel 
ground, the Anguttara reciters say. This is the breach in this case. 


67. The benefifs are these. He acquires mindfulness of death; he lives diligently; 
the sign of foulness is available (see Ch. VỊ); greed for sense desires is removed; he 
constantly sees the body“s true nature; he has a great sense of urgency; he abandons 
vanity of health, etc.; he vanquishes fear and dread (MN 4); non-human beings 
respect and honour him; he lives in conformity with [the principles of] fewness of 
wishes, and so on. 


68. Even in sleep the dweller in a charnel ground shows naught 
Of negligence, for death is ever present to his thought; 
He may be sure there is no lust after sense pleasure preys 
Dpon his mind, with many corpses present to his gaze. 


Rightly he strives because he gains a sense of urgency, 
While in his search for final peace he curbs all vanity. 
Let him that feels a leaning to Nibbãna in his heart 
Embrace this practice for it has rare virtues to impart. 





16. “He should not go into families“ houses because he smells of the dead and is 
followed by sãca goblins” (Vism-mht 84). 
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This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
benefits, in the case of the charnel-pground dwellers practice. [78] 


69. xii. The anW-bed-user“s practice is undertaken with one of the following 
statements: “I refuse greed for resting places“ or “I undertake the any-bed-user“s 
practice. “ 


The any-bed user should be content with whatever resting place he gets thus: 
“This falls to your lot.” He must not make anyone else shift [from his bed]. These 
are the đ/recHons. 


70. This has three erøđes too. Herein, one who is strict is not allowed to ask about 
the resting place that has fallen to his lot: “Is it far?” or “ls it too near?” or “ls it 
infested by non-human beings, snakes, and so on?” or “Is it hot?” or “ls it cold?“. 
The medium one is allowed to ask, but not to go and inspect it. The mild one is 
allowed to inspect it and, if he does not like it, to choose another. 


As soon as greed for resting places arises in any one of these three, his ascetic 
practice is broken. Thịis is the breach in this instance. 


Z1. The benefiis are these. The advice “He should be content with what he gets” 
(-a 1476; Vin IV 259) is carried out; he regards the welfare of his fellows in the life 
of purity; he gives up caring about inferiority and superiority; approval and 
đisapproval are abandoned; the door is closed against excessive wishes; he lives in 
conformity with [the principles] of fewness of wishes, and so on. 


42: One vowed to any bed will be 
Content with what he gets, and he 
Can sleep in bliss without dismay 
©n nothing but a spread of hay. 


He is not eager for the best, 

No lowly couch does he detest, 

He aids his young companions too 
That to the monk“s good life are new. 


So for a wise man to delight 

In any kind of bed is right; 

A Noble One this custom loves 
Asone the sages“ Lord approves. 


This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
benefits, in the case of the any-bed-userˆs practice. 

73. xiii. The s/ffer“s pracHce is undertaken with one of the following statements: “[ 
refuse lying down“ or “I undertake the sitter“s practice. “ 

The sitter can get up in any one of three watches of the night and walk up and 
down: for lying down is the only posture not allowed. These are the đirections. [79] 
74. This has three erøđes too. Herein, one who is strict is not allowed a back-rest 
or cloth band or binding-strap [to prevent falling while asleep].'” The medium one 





17. Äyogapattd—”a binding-strap”: this is probably the meaning. But cf. Vin II 135 
and Vin-a 891. 
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1s allowed any one of these three. The mild one is allowed a back-rest, a cloth band, 
a binding-strap, a cushion, a “five-limb” and a “seven-limb.” A “five-limb“ is [a 
chair] made with [four legs and] a support for the back. A “seven-limb” is one 
made with [four legs,] a support for the back and an [arm] support on each siđe. 
They made that, it seems, for the Elder Pithãbhaya (Abhaya of the Chair). The 
elder became a non-returner, and then attained Nibbãna. 


As soon as any one of these three lies down, his ascetic practice is broken. This 
1s the breach 1n this instance. 


75. The Denzfifs are these. The mental shackle described thus, “He dwellsindulging 
in the pleasure of lying prone, the pleasure of lolling, the pleasure of torpor” (MT 
102), is severed; his state is suitable for devotion to any meditation subject; his 
deportmernt inspires confidence; his state favours the application of energy; he 
develops the right practice. 


76. The adept that can place crosswise 
His feet to rest upon his thighs 
And sit with back erect shall make 
Foul Mãra“s evil heart to quake. 
No more in supine joys to plưmp 
And wallow in lethargic dump; 
Who sits for rest and finds it good 
Shines forth in the Ascetics“ Wood. 


The happiness and bliss it brings 

Has naught to do with worldly things; 
So must the sitters vow befit 

The manners of a man of wit. 


This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
benefits, in the case of the sitter's practice. 


1: Now, there is the commentary according to the stanza: 


(4) As to the profitable triad, 

(5) “Ascetic” and so on distinguished, 

(6) As to groups, and also (7) singly, 

The exposition should be known (see §3). 
78. 4. Herein, as to the 7oƒfitable triad: (Dhs, p.1) all the ascetic practices, that is to 
say, those of trainers, ordinary men, and men whose cankers have been destroyed, 
may be either profitable or [in the Arahants case] indeterminate. [80] No ascetic 
practice is unprofitable. 


Butif someone should say: There is also an unprofitable ascetic practice because 
of the words “One of evil wishes, a prey to wishes, becomes a forest dweller” (A II 
219), etc., he should be told: We have not said that he does not live in the forest 
with unprofitable consciousness. Whoever has his dwelling in the forest is a forest 
dweller; and he may be one of evil wishes or of few wishes. But, as it was said 
abowe (§11), they “are the practices (zea) of a bhikkhUu who is ascetic (đhta) because 
he has shaken off (đhufa) defilement by undertaking one or other of them. Or the 
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knowledge that has got the name “ascetic” (đhu£ä) because it shakes off (đhunama) 
defilemernt is a practice (a#øa) belonging to these, thus they are “ascetic practices” 
(dhutanea). Or alternatively, they are ascetic (đhf2) because they shake off 
(middhunana) opposition, and they are practices (sa) because they are a way 
(patipatfi).” NÑow, no one called “ascetic” on account of what is unprofitable could 
have these as his practices; nor does what is unprofitable shake off anything so 
that those things to which it belonged as a practice could be called “ascetic 
practces.” And what is unprofitable does not both shake off cupidity for robes, 
etc., and become the practice of the way. Consequently it was rightly said that no 
ascetic practice is unprofitable. 


79. And those who hold that an ascetic practice is outside the profitable triad18 
have no ascetic practice as regards meaning. Owing to the shaking off of what is 
non-existent could it be called an ascetic practice? Also there are the words 
“Proceeded to undertake the ascetic qualities” (Vin II 15), and it follows!? that 
those words are contradicted. So that should not be accepted. 


Thịs, in the first place, is the commentary on the profitable triad. 


80. 5. As fo “asceHc and so on đisHnguished,” the following things should be 
understood, that is to say, ascetic, a preacher of asceticism, ascetic states, ascetic 
practices, and for whom the cultivation of ascetic practices is suitable. 


81. Herein, ascefic means either a person whose defilements are shaken off, or a 
state that entails shaking off defilements. 


A preacher 0ƒ asceticistrr: one is ascetic but not a preacher of asceticism, another is 
not ascetic but a preacher of asceticism, another is neither ascetic nor a preacher of 
asceticism, and another is both ascetic and a preacher of asceticism. 


82. Herein, one who has shaken off his defilements with an ascetic practice but 
does not advise and instruct another in an ascetic practice, like the Elder Bakkula, 
is “ascetic but not a preacher of asceticism,” according as it is said: “Now, the 
venerable Bakkula was ascetic but not a preacher of asceticism.” 


One who [81] has not shaken off his own defilements but only advises and 
instructs another in an ascetic practice, like the Elder Upananda, is “not ascetic but 
a preacher of asceticism,“ according as it is said: “Now, the venerable Ũpananda 
son of the Sakyans was not ascetic but a preacher of asceticism.” 


One who has failed in both, like Lã]udãyïn, is “neither ascetic nor a preacher of 


asceticism,“ according as it is said: “Now, the venerable Lã|udãyin was neither 
ascetic nor a preacher of asceticism.” 





18. For the triads of the Abhidhamma MãHkñ (Abhidhamma Schedule) see Ch. XIH, 
n.20. ““Those ipho holl”: a reference to the inhabitants of the Abhayagiri Monastery at 
Anuräadhapura. Eor they say that ascetic practice is a concept consisting in a name 
(nãma-pafifatti). That beïng so, they could have no meaning of shaking off defilements, 
or possibility of being undertaken, because in the uÏtimate sense they would be non- 
existent [concepts having no existence]“ (Vism-mht 87). Cí. IV.29. 

19. Ấps7jafi (and its noun ãpaffi) is the normal word used for undesirable consequences 
that follow on some unsound logical proposition. See XVI.68f. This meaning is notin PED. 
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One who has succeeded in both, like the General of the Dhamma, is “both ascetic 
and a preacher of asceticism,” according as itis said: “Now, the venerable Sãriputta 
Was ascetic and a preacher of asceticism. “ 


83. AsceHc sfates: the five states that go with the volition of an ascetic practice, that 
1s to say, fewness of wishes, contentment, effacement, seclusion, and that specific 
quality”? are called “ascetic states“ because of the words “Depending on fewness of 
wishes“ (A TH 219), and so on. 


84. Herein, ƒeness oƒ i0ishes and contentment are non-greed. Effacement and 
seclusiort belong to the two states, non-greed and non-delusion. That specific qualif 
1s knowledge. Herein, by means of non-pgreed a man shakes off greed for things 
that are forbidden. By means of non-delusion he shakes off the delusion that hides 
the dangers in those same things. And by means of non-greed he shakes off 
indulgence in pleasure due to sense desires that occurs under the heading of using 
what is allowed. And by means of non-delusion he shakes off indulgence in self- 
mortification that occurs under the heading of excessive effacement in the ascetic 
practices. That is why these states should be understood as “ascetic states. “ 


85... AsceHc practHces: these should be understood as the thirteen, that is to say, the 
refuse-rag-wearer“s practice_... the sitter“s practice, which have already been 
đescribed as to meaning and as to characteristic, and so forth. 


86. For tphom the culHontHion 0ƒ ascelc pracHces ¡s suitable: [they are suitable] for one 
Of preedy temperament and for one of deluded temperament. Why? Because the 
cultivation of ascetic practices is both a đifficult progress”' and an abiding in 
effacement; and greed subsides with the difficult progress, while delusion is got 
rid of in those diligent by effacement. Or the cultivation of the forest-dweller“s 
practice and the tree-root-dwellers practice here are suitable for one of hating 
temperament; for hate too subsides in one who dwells there without coming into 
confflict. 


Thịs is the commentary “as to “asceticˆ and so on distinguished.” [82] 


87.6. and 7. As†ogroups andalso sinel. Now, 6. ñs to erowps: these ascetic practices 
are in fact only eight, that is to say, three principal and fve individual practices. 
Herein, the three, namely, the house-to-house-seekers practice, the one-sessioners 
practice, and the open-air-dweller“s practice, are principal practices. For one who 
keeps the house-to-house-seekers practice will keep the alms-food-eaters practice; 
and the bowl-food-eater“s practice and the later-food-refuser“s practice will be well 
kept by one who keeps the one-sessioner“s practice. And what need has one who 
keeps the open-air-dweller's practice to keep the tree-root-dwellers practice or 
the any-bed-user“s practice? So there are these three principal practices that, 





7, 


20. läamatthitñ—”that specific quality”: “Owing to these profitable states it exists, (thus 
1tis “specific by those'; ?mel kusnladharnrnelH nHhi = 1dam-afthi). The knowledge by means 
of which one who has gone forth should be established in the refuse-rag-wearer's 
practice, etc.,and by means of which, on beiïng so instructed one undertakes and persists 


in the ascetic qualities—that knowledge is 7damatfhit” (Vism-mhịt 86). 
21. See XXI.117. 
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topgether with the five individual practices, that is to say, the forest-dwellers practice, 
the refuse-rag-wearer“s practice, the triple-robe-wearer“s practice, the sitter“s 
practice, and the charnel-ground-dweller“s practice, come to eight only. 


88... Again they come to four, that is to say, two connected with robes, five connected 
with alms food, five connected with the resting place, and one connected with 
energy. Herein, it is the sitters practice that is connected with energy; the rest are 
obvious. 


Again they all amount to two only, since twelve are dependent on requisites 
and one on energy. Also they are two according to what is and what is not to be 
cultivated. For when one cultivating an ascetic practice finds that his meditation 
subject improves, he should cultivate it; but when he is cultivating one and finds 
that his meditation subject deteriorates, he should not cultivate it. But when he 
finds that, whether he cultivates one or not, his meditation subject only improves 
and does not deteriorate, he should cultivate them out of compassion for later 
generations. And when he finds that, whether he cultivates them or not, his 
meditation subject does not improve, he should still cultivate them for the sake of 
acquiring the habit for the future. So they are of two kinds as what is and what is 
not to be cultivated. 


89. And all are of one kind as volition. For there is only one ascetic practice, 
namely, that consisting in the volition of undertaking. Also it is said in the 
Commentary: “lt is the volition that is the ascetic practice, they say.“ 


90. 7. Simnelu: with thirteen for bhikkhus, eight for bhikkhunls, twelve for novices, 
seven for female probationers and female novices, and two for male and female lay 
followers, there are thus forty-two. 


91. líthereisa charnel pround in the open that complies with the forest-dweller“s 
practice, one bhikkhu is able to put all the ascetic practices into effect simultaneousÌy. 


But the two, namely, the forest-dweller“s practice and the later-food-refusers 
practice, are forbidden to bhikkhunis by training precept. [83] And it is hard for 
them to observe the three, namely, the open-air-dweller“s practice, the tree-root- 
dweller s practice, and the charnel-ground-dweller's practice, because a bhikkhuni 
1s not allowed to live without a companion, and itis hard to find a female companion 
with like desire for such a place, and even if available, she would not escape having 
to live in company. This being so, the purpose of cultivating the ascetic practice 
would scarcely be served. It is because they are reduced by five owing to this 
inability to make tulse of certain of them that they are to be understood as eipht 
only for bhikkhunis. 


92... Except for the triple-robe-wearers practice all the other twelve as stated should 
be understood to be for novices, and all the other seven for female probationers 
and female novices. 


The two, namely, the one-sessioners practice and the bowl-food-eater“s practice, 
are proper for male and female lay followers to employ. In this way there are twO 
ascetic practces. 


Thịs is the commentary “as to groups and also singly.” 
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93. And this is the end of the treatise on the ascetic practices to be undertaken for 
the purpose of perfecting those special qualities of fewness of wishes, contentment, 
etc., by means of which there comes about the cleansing of virtue as described in 
the Path oƒ PurificaHon, which is shown unđer the three headings of virtue, 
concentration, and understanding, contained in the stanza, “When a wise man, 
established well in virtue“ (1.1). 


The second chapter called “The Description of the Ascetic 
Practices“ in the Path oƒ PurificaHon composed for the 
purpose of gladdening good people. 
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CHAPTER LHI 
'TAKINNG A MEDITATION SUBJECT 
(Kammatthñnn-gahaa-nniddesa) 


1. [84] Now,concentration is described under the heading of “consciousness“ in 
the phrase “develops consciousness and understanding“ (I.1). It should be 
developed by one who has taken his stand on virtue that has been purified by 
means of the special qualities of fewness of wishes, etc., and perfected by observance 
of the ascetic practices. But that concentration has been shown only very briefly 
and so it is not even easy to understand, much less to develop. There is therefore 
the following set of questions, the purpose of which is to show the method of its 
development in detail: 


()_ Whatis concentration? 
(ñ) In what sense is it concentration? 
(1)  Whatare its characteristic, ftunction, manifestation, and proximate 
cause? 
(v)  How many kinds of concentration are there? 
(v)  Whatisits defilement? 
(vi) Whatis its cleansing? 
(vi)  How should it be developed? 
(vii)À  What are the benefits of the development of concentration?! 


2. Here are the answers: 


() WHAT 1S CONCENTRATION? Concentration is of many sorts and has various 
aspects. An answer that attempted to cover it all would accomplish neither its 
intention nor its purpose and would, besides, lead to đistraction; so we shall confine 
ourselves to the kind intended here, calling concentration profitable unification of 
mïnd.? 





1. The answer to question (vii) stretches from IHI.27 to XI.119. That to question (viii) 
from XT. 120 up to the end of Ch. XII. 

2. “CiHass” ekaseatñ” 1s rendered here as “unification of mind” ¡in the sense of 
agreement or harmony (cÍ. saeea) of consciousness and its concomitants in focusing 
on a single object (see A I 70). Ït is sometimes rendered “one-pointedness” in that 
sense, or in the sense of the focusing of a searchlight. It may be concluded that this 
term is simply a synonym for søãdl and nothing more, firstly from its use in the 
suttas, and secondly from the fact that it is given no separate definition in the description 
of the formations aggregate in Ch. XIV. Cf. gloss at M-a I 124. 
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3. (H) ÏN WHAT SENSE IS IT CONCENTRATION? Ït is concentration (szmãđh¡) in the sense 
Of concentrating (sarñdhñna). What is thìs concentrating? Itis the centring (ãđhãma) 
Of consciousness and consciousness-concomitants evenly (szzi) and rightly 
(sœmñ) on a single object; placing, is what is meant. [85] 5o it is the state in virtue 
of which consciousness and its concomitants remain evenly and rightly on a single 
object, undistracted and unscattered, that should be understood as concentrating. 


4. (HI) WHAT ARE ITS CHARACTERISTIC, PUNCTION, MANIFESTATION, AND PROXIMATE CAUSE? 
Concentration has non-distraction as its characteristic.3 Its function ¡s to eliminate 
đistraction. Itis manifested as non-wavering. Because of the words, “Being blissful, 
his mind becomes concentrated“ (D I 73), its proximate cause is bliss. 


5. (IV) HOW MANY KINDS OF CONCENTRATION ARE THERE? 


(1) First of all it is of one kind with the characteristic of non-distraction. (2) 
Then it is of two kinds as access and absorption¿;' (3) likewise as mundane and 
supramundane, (4) as with happiness and without happiness, and (5) as 
accompanied by bliss and accompanied by equanimity.° lt is of three kinds (6) as 
inferior, medium and superior; likewise (7) as with applied thought and sustained 
thought, etc., (8) as accompanied by happiness, etc., and (9) as limited, exalted, 
and measureless. lt is of four kinds (10) as of difficult progress and sluggish 





3. “The characteristic of non-distraction ¡is the individual essence peculiar to 
concentration. Hence no analysis of it is possible, which is why he said: “Tf 7s oƒone kind 
tuith the characterisHc 0ƒ non-distracHon ^ (Vism-mht 91). 
4. “Applied thought that occurs as though absorbing (zppernfo) associated states in 
the object is absorption (appanñ). Accordingly it is described as “absorption, absorbing 
(appanñ 0uyappanñ)ˆ (M TỊT 73). Now since that is the most important, the usage of the 
Commentaries ¡s to call all exalted and unsurpassed jhãna states “absorption [as well 
as the applied thought itself], and likewise to apply the term of common usage “access” 
to the limited [i.e. sense-sphere] Jhãna that heralds the arising of the former, just as the 
term “village access,' etc. is applied to the neighbourhood of a village” (Vism-mh† 91). 
5. “The round (øøƒfa, see XVII.298) [including fine-material and immaterial heavens] 
1s called the world (loka) because of its crumbling (JJana) and disintegrating (paluJJana). 
“Mundane' (loki/a) means connected with the world because of being included ïn it or 
found there. “Sramundane' (lokuftara) means beyond the world, excepted from it, 
because of not being included ïn it [through being associated with Nibbana]“ (Vism- 
mnht 91). See also “nine supramundane states. (VII.68, 74f.)” 
6... In loose usage Øïf7 (happiness) and s/kha (pleasure or bliss) are almost synonyms. 
They become đifferentiated in the jhãna formulas (see TV.100), and then technically 07fi, 
as the active thri]] of rapture, is classed under the formations ageregate and s/khz under 
the feeling aggregate. The valuable word “happiness“ was chosen for 7ïf¡ rather than 
the possible alternatives of “joy” (needed for soan—tassä), “interest” (which is too flat), 
“rapture” (which is overcharged), or “zest.“ For skha, while “pleasure“ seemed to fit 
admirably where ordinary pleasant feeling is intended, another, less crass, word seemed 
necessary for the refined pleasant feeling ofjhãna and the “bliss” of Nibbana (which is 
not feeling aggregate—see M I 400). “Ease” is sometimes used. 
“Neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling 1s intended here by “equanimity“ (ekkhä, lit, 
onlooking); for it “looks on/ (upekkhaHi) at the occurrence of [bodily] pleasure and pain 
by maintaining the neutral (central) mode“ (Vism-mht 92). 
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đirect-knowledge, etc.; likewise (11) as limited with limited object, etc., (12) 
according to the factors of the four jhãnas, (13) as partaking of diminution, etc., 
(14) as of the sense sphere, etc., and (15) as predominance, and so on. (16) It is of 
five kinds according to the factors of the five jhãnas reckoned by the fivefold method. 


6.1. Herein, the section dealing with that of one kind is evident in meaning. 


2. In the secton dealing with that of two kinds, øccess concentration is the 
unification of mind obtained by the following, that is to say, the six recollections, 
mindfulness of death, the recollection of peace, the perception of repulsiveness in 
nutrimert, and the defining of the four elements, and it ¡is the unification that 
precedes absorption concentration. AbsorpHơn concentration is the unification that 
follows immediately upon the preliminary-work (TV74) because of the words, “The 
first-jhãna preliminary-work is a condition, as proximity condition, for the first 
jhãna“ (Patth II 350 (Se). So it is of two kinds as access and absorption. 


7.3. In the second dyad 1wndane concentration is profitable unification of mind 
in the three planes. Sramundane concentration is the unification associated with 
the noble paths. So it is of two kindđs as mundane and supramundane. 


8. 4. In the third dyad concentration ¡0/th happiness is the unification of mind in 
two jhãnas in the fourfold reckoning and in three jhãnas in the fivefold reckoning. 
[86] Concentration z0thou† happiness is the unification in the remaining two jhãnas. 
But access concentration may be with happiness or without happiness. So it is of 
two kinds as with happiness and without happiness. 


9...5. In the fourth dyad concentration accompanied bụ bliss is the unification in 
three jhãnas ïn the fourfold and four in the fivefold reckoning. That accoripanied bụ 
equannimif is that in the remaining jhãna. Access concentration may be accompanied 
by bliss or accompanied by equanimity. So it is of two kinds as accompanied by 
bliss and accompanied by equanimity. 


10. 6. In the first of the triads what has only just been acquired is /nƒerior. What is 
not very well developed is ?edin. What is well developed and has reached mastery 
1S superior. SO it is of three kinds as inferior, medium, and superior. 


11. 7. In the second triad that iơith applied thought and sustained thought is the 
concentration of the first jhãna together with access concentration. That :0ithøu† 
applied thought, tuith sustained thouseht onlự, 1s the concentration of the second jhãna 
in the fivefold reckoning. For when a man sees danger only in applied thought 
and not in sustained thought, he aspires only to abandon applied thought when 
he passes beyond the first jhãna, and so he obtains concentration without applied 
thought and with sustained thought only. This is said with reference to him. 
Concentration :0ithout applied thousht and sustained thousht is the unification in the 
three jhãnas beginning with the second in the fourfold reckoning and with the 
third in the fivefold reckoning (see D IH 219). So it is of three kinds as with applied 
thought and sustained thought, and so on. 

12. đ. In the third triad concentration accorrparied bụ happiness is the unification 
in the two first jhãnas in the fourfold reckoning and in the three first jhãnas in the 
fivefold reckoning. Concentration äccœnpanried bụ bliss is the unification in those 
same jhãnas and in the third and the fourth respectively in the two reckonings. 
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That accompartied bụ equaninifg 1s that in the remaining jhãna. Access concentration 
may be accompanied by bliss and happiness or accompanied by equanimity. So it 
1s of three kinds as accompanied by happiness, and so on. 


13. 9. Inthe fourth triad lmited concentration is unification on the plane of access. 
Exalted concentration is unification in profitable [consciousness, etc.,] of the fine- 
material sphere and immaterial sphere. MÍeas1reless concentration is unification 
associated with the noble paths. 5o it is of three kinds as limited, exalted, and 
measureless. 


14. 10. In the first of the tetrads there is concentration of đifficult progress and 
slusgish direct-knoruledse. There is that of đifficult progress and swift direct- 
knowledge. There is that of easy progress and sluggish direct-knowledge. And 
there is that of easy progress and swift direct-knowledge. 


15. Herein, the development of concentration that occurs from the time of the 
first conscious reaction up to the arising of the access of a given jhãna is called 
progress. And the understanding that occurs from the time of access untilabsorption 
is called đirect-knoiuledse. That progress is difficult for some, being troublesome 
owing to the tenacious resistance of the inimical states beginning with the 
hindrances. The meaning is that it is cultivated without ease. [87] It is easy for 
others because of the absence of those difficulties. Also the đirect-knowledge is 
sluggish in some and occurs slowly, not quickly. In others it is swift and occurs 
rapidly, not slowly. 


16. Herein, we shall comment below upon the suitable and unsuitable (IV.35£), the 
preparatory tasks consisting in the severing of impediments (V20), etc., and skill in 
absorption (V42). When a man cultivates what is unsuitable, his progress is difficult 
and his direct-knowledge sluggish. When he cultivates whatis suitable, his progress is 
easy and his direct-knowledge swift. But if he cultivates the unsuitable in the earlier 
stage and the suitable in the later stage, or if he cultivates the suitable in the earlier 
stage and the unsuitable in the later stage, then it should be understood as mixed in 
his case. Likewise if he devotes himself to development without carrying out the 
preparatory tasks of severing impediments, etc., his progress is difficult. Ït is easy in 
the opposite case. And if he is not accomplished in skill in absorption, his direct- 
knowledge is sluggish. It is swift if he is so accomplished. 


17. Besides, they should be understood as classed according to craving and 
ipnorance, and according to whether one has had practice in serenity and insight.” 
For if a man is overwhelmed by craving, his progress is difficult. If not, it is easy. 
And if he is overwhelmed by ignorance, his direct-knowledge is sluggish. If not, it 
1s swift. And if he has had no practice in serenity, his progress is difficult. If he has, 
1tis easy. And if he has had no practice in insight, his direct-knowledge is sluggish. 
lí he has, it is swift. 


18. Also they should be understood as classed according to defilements and 
faculties. For if a man“s defilements are sharp and his faculties dull, then his progress 





7. Samnatha—”serenity” is a synonym for absorption concentration, and “insight” 
(oipassanñ) a synonym for understanding. Sø?mnatha 1s sometimes rendered by 
“tranqguillity” (reserved here for ø4ssaddli) or “calm” or “quiet.” 
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is difficult and his direct-knowledge sluggish; but if his faculties are keen, his 
đirect-knowledge is swift. And if his defilements are blunt and his faculties dull, 
then his progress is easy and his đirect-knowledge sluggish; but if his faculties are 
keen, his đirect-knowledge is swift. 


19. Soas regards this progress and this đirect-knowledge, when a person reaches 
concentration with đifficult progress and sluggish đirect-knowledge, his 
concentration is called concentraHon oƒ difƒficult progress and slueeish direct-knoioledse; 
similarly in the cases of the remaining three. 


So it is of four kinds as of difficult progress and sluggish direct-knowledge, and 
So On. 


20. 11. In the second tetrad there is limited concentration with a limited object, 
there is limited concentration with a measureless object, there is measureless 
concentration with a limited object, and there is measureless concentration with a 
measureless object. Herein, concentration that is unfamiliar and incapable of being 
a condition for a higher jhãna [88] is lữn/†ed. When it occurs with an unextended 
object (IV.126), it is tưith a limited object. When it is familiar, well developed, and 
capable of being a condition for a higher jhãna, it is ?£as14reless. And when it oCCurs 
with an extended object, it is 0h a 1neasureless object. The mixed method can be 
unđerstood as the mixture of the characteristics already stated. So it is of four 
kinds as limited with limited object, and so on. 


21. 12. In the third tetrad the first jhãna has five factors, that is to say, applied 
thought, sustained thought, happiness, bliss, and concentration, following 
suppression of the hindrances. The second has the three factors remaining after 
the elimination of applied and sustained thought. The third has two factors with 
the fading away of happiness. The fourth, where bliss is abandoned, has two factors 
with concentration and the equanimous feeling that accompanies it. Thus there 
are four kinđs of concentration according to the factors of these four jhãnas. So it is 
of four kinds according to the factors of the four jhãnas. 


22. 13. In the fourth tetrad there is concentration partaking of diminution, there 
1s concentration partaking of stagnation, there is concentration partaking of 
distinction, and there is concentration partaking of penetration. Herein, it should 
be understood that the state of partakins oƒ điminuftion is accessibility to opposition, 
the state of partaking of stagnaHon (thi) is stationariness (santhãna) of the 
mindfulness that is in conformity with that [concentration], the state of partakine oƒ 
đisHnction is the attaining of higher distinction, and the state of partaking 0ƒ 
penetration is accessibility to perception and attention accompanied by dispassion, 
according as it is said: “When a man has attained the firstjhãna and he is accessible 
to perception and attention accompanied by sense desire, then his understanding 
partakes of diminution. When his mindfulness that is in conformity with that 
stagnates, then his understanding partakes of stagnation. When he is accessible to 
perception and attention unaccompanied by applied thought, then his 
unđerstanding partakes of distinction. When he is accessible to perception and 
attention accompanied by dispassion and đirected to fading away, then his 
understanding partakes of penetration“ (Vibh 330). The kinds of concentration 
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associated with that [fourfold] understanding are also four in number. So it is Of 
four kinds as partaking of diminution, and so on. 


23. 14. In the fifth tetrad there are the following four kinds of concentration, that 
1s tO say, sense-sphere concentration, fine-material-sphere concentration, immaterial- 
sphere concentration, and unincluded [that is, path] concentration. Herein, se1se- 
sphere concentraHon is all kinds of access unification. Likewise the other three are 
respectively profitable unification of mind associated with fine-material, 
[immaterial, and path, jhãna]. So it is of four kinds as of the sense-sphere, and so 
on. 


24. 15. In thesixthtetrad: “Ifa bhikkhu obtains concentration, obtains unification 
of mind, by making zeal (desire) predominant, [89] this is called concentration 
due to zeal. If... by making energy predominant.... If... by making [natural purity 
of] consciousness predominant... If.... by making inquiry predominart, this is 
called concentration due to inquiry” (Vibh 216-19). So it is of four kinds as 
predominance. 


25. 16. In the pentad there are five jhãnas by dividing in two what is called the 
second jhãna in the fourfold reckoning (see §21), taking the second jhãna to be due 
to the surmounting of only applied thought and the third jhãna to be due to the 
surmounting of both applied and sustained thought. There are five kinds of 
concentration according to the factors of these five jhãnas. So its fivefoldness should 
be understood according to the five sets of jhãna factors. 


26. (v) What ¡is ïts defilement? (vi) What ¡is ïts cleansing? Here the answer is given 
in the Vibhanga: “Defilement is the state partaking of diminution, cleansing is the 
state partaking of đistinction“ (Vibh 343). Herein, the state partaking of điminution 
should be understood in this way: “When a man has attained the firstjhãna and he 
is accessible to perception and attention accompanied by sense desire, then his 
unđerstanding partakes of diminution” (Vibh 330). And the state partaking of 
distinction should be unđerstood in this way: “When he is accessible to perception 
and attention unaccompanied by applied thought, then his understanding partakes 
of distinction” (Vibh 330). 


27. (vi) Hơiu should ït be deueloped? 


[A. DEVELOPMENT IN BRIEF] 


The method of developing the kind of concentration associated with the noble 
paths mentioned (§7) under that “of two kinds as mundane and supramundane,“ 
etc., is included in the method of developing understanding; (Ch. XXII) for in 
đeveloping [path] understanding that is developed too. So we shall say nothing 
separately [here] about how that is to be developed. 


28... But mundane concentration should be developed by one who has taken his 
stand on virtue that is quite purified in the way already stated. He should sever 
any of the ten impediments that he may have. He should then approach the good 
ftriend, the giver of a meditation subject, and he should apprehend from among 
the forty meditation subjects one that suits his own temperament. After that he 
should avoid a monastery unfavourable to the develobment of concentration and 
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go to live in one that is favourable. Then he should sever the lesser impediments 
and not overlook any of the directions for development. This is in brief. 


[B. IDEVELOPMENT IN DETAIL] 
29. The detail is this: 


[THE TEEN ÏMPEDIMENTS] 


Eirstly it was said above, he should seuer an oƒ the ten tmpediments that he tay 
hzøe. [90] Now, the “ten impediments” are: 
A dwelling, family, and gaïin, 
A class, and building too as fifth, 
And travel, kin, affliction, books, 
And supernormal powers: ten. 


Herein, the dwelling itself is the “impediment dưe to the dwelling.” 5o too with 
the family and so on. 


30. 1. Herein, a single inner room or a single hut or a whole monastery for the 
Community is called a đioelling. Thịs is not an impediment for everyone. Ït is an 
impedimernt only for anyone whose mỉnd is exercised about the building, etc., that 
goes on there, or who has many belongings stored there, or whose miỉnd is caught 
up by some business connected with it. For any other it is not an impediment. 


31. Here is a relevant story. Two clansmen left Anuradhapura, it seems, and 
eventually went forth at the Thũpärãäma.Š One of them made himself familiar with 
the Two Codes,?and when he had acquired five years” seniority, he took part in the 
Paväranã'"" and then left for the place called PãcInakhandaräji.'' The other stayed 
on where he was. Now, when the one who had gone to PãäcinakhandaräjI had lived 
there a long time and had become an elder,!2 he thought, “This place is good for 
retreat; suppose I told my friend about it?” So he set out, and in due course he 
entered the Thũpãrãma. As he entered, the elder of the same seniority saw him, 
went to meet him, took his bow]l and robe and did the duties. 





8... One of the principal monasteries in Anurãdhapura. 

9. Duernãtikñ—the “two codes”: see Ch. L, n. 11. But Vism-mh† says here: ““Obser0ers 
öƒ the codes” are observers of the codes (summaries) of the Dhamma and 
Vinaya” (Vism-mht 117). 

10. Pzøñraa: ceremony held at the end of the rains, during three months of which 
season bhikkhus have to undertake to live in one place in order to avoid travel while 
CrOpS are ørowing. Ït consists in a meeting of the bhikkhus who have spent the rains 
together, at which each member present invites (øaøãref¡) the Community to poïnt out 
his faults (breaches of Vinaya rules) committed during the preceding three months 
(Vin I155). 

11. “Pãcinakhandarijä HH puratthimadisiua pabbatakhandñnmmu antare 0uanarñjTffhñnatn” 
(Vism-mht 97). 

12. For the first five years after the admission (asarrpaädã) a bhikkhu ¡s called a “new 
(mnaoa) bhikkhu”; from five to ten years he is called a “middle (a//ưma) bhikkhu”; 
with ten or more years” seniority he is called an “elder (/herz) bhikkhu.” 
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32. The visiting elder wentinto his lodging. He thought, “Now my friend will be 
sending me ghee or molasses or a drink; for he has lived long ím this city.“ He got 
nothing that night, and in the morning he thought, “NÑow he will be sending me 
rice gruel and solid food sent by his supporters.“ When he saw none, he thought, 
“There is no one to bring it. No doubt they will give it when we øo into the town. “ 
Early in the morning they went into the town together. When they had wandered 
throuph one street and had got only a ladleful of gruel, they sat down ïn a sitting 
hall to drink it. 


33. Then the visitor thought, “Perhaps there is no individual giving of gruel. But 
as soon as it is the time for the meal people will give special food.” But when it was 
time for the meal, they ate what they had got by wandering for alms. Then the 
visitor said, “Venerable sir, how is this? Do you live in this way all the time?“— 
“Yes, friend.”—”Venerable sir, PacinakhandaräjI is comfortable; let us go there.” 
Now, as the elder came out from the city [91] by the southern gate he took the 
Kumbhakãragama road [which leads to PäcinakhandaräjI]. The visitor asked, “But, 
venerable sir, why do you take this road?“—”Did you not recommend 
PãcInakhandaräj, friend?“—“But how is this, venerable sir, have you no extra 
belongings in the place you have lived in for so long?“—“That is so, friend. The 
bed and chaïir belong to the Community, and they are put away [as usual]. There is 
nothing else.“—”But, venerable sir, I have left my staff and my oil tube and my 
sandal bag there.“—”Have you already collected so much, friend, living there for 
just one day?”“——“Yes, venerable sir. “ 


34. He was glad in his heart, and he paid homage to the elder: “Eor those like 
you, venerable sir,everywhere is a forest dwelling. The Thũpãrãma is a place where 
the relics of four Buddhas are deposited; there is suitable hearing of the Dhamma 
in the Brazen Palace; there is the Great Shrine to be seen; and one can visit elders. 
It is like the time of the Buddha. It is here that you should live.” Ôn the following 
day he took his bowl and [outer] robe and went away by himself. Itis no impediment 
for one like that. 


35. 2 Fzmily means a family consisting of relatives or of supporters. For even a 
family consisting of supporters is an impediment for someone who lives in close 
association with it in the way beginning, “He is pleased when they are pleased” (S 
TH 11),and who does not even go to a neighbouring monastery to hear the Dhamma 
without members of the family. 


36. Buteven mother and father are not an impediment for another, as in the case 
of the young bhikkhu, the nephew of the elder who lived at the Korandaka 
Monastery. He went to Rohana for instruction, it seems. The elder“s sister,whho was 
a lay devotee, was always asking the elder how her son was getting on. One day 
the elder set out for Rohana to fetch him back. 


37. The young bhikkhu too thought, “I have lived here for a long time. Now Ï 
might go and visit my preceptor and find out how the lay devotee is,“ and he left 





13. The last sentence here might refer to a free mass distribution of gruel (/øeu), which 
appears to have been more or less constantly maintained at Anurãdhapura. 
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Rohana. The two met on the banks of the [Mahaveli] River. He did the duties to the 
elder at the foot of a tree. When asked, “Where are you going?” he told him his 
purpose. The elder said: “You have done well. The lay devotee is always asking 
after you. That was why I came. You may go, but I shall stay here for the Rains,” 
and he đismissed him. [92] He arrived at the monastery on the actual day for taking 
up residence for the Rains. The lodging allotted to him happened to be the one for 
which his father had undertaken responsibility. 


38. His father came on the following day and asked, “To whom was our lodging 
allotted, venerable sirs?“ When he heard that it had fallen to a young visitor, he 
went to him. After paying homage to him, he said, “Venerable sir, there is an 
obligation for him who has taken up residence for the Rains in our lodging.“— 
“What is it, lay follower?”——”It is to take alms food only ín our house for the three 
months, and to let us know the time of departure after the Pavãranäã ceremony. 
He consented in silence. The lay devotee went home and told his wife. “There is a 
visiting lord who has taken up residence for the Rains in our lodging. He must be 
carefully looked after,” and she agreed. She prepared good food of various kinds 
for him.!* Though the youth went to his relatives“ home at the time of the meal, no 
one recognized him. 


39. When he had eaten alms food there during the three months and had 
completed the residence for the Rains, he announced his departure. Then his 
relatives said, “Let it be tomorrow, venerable sir,“ and on the following day, when 
they had fed him in their house and filled his oil tube and given him a lump of 
sugar and a nine-cubit length of cloth, they said, “Now you are leaving, venerable 
sir.“ He gave his blessing and set out for Rohana. 


40. His preceptor had completed the Pavãranã ceremony and was on his way 
back. They met at the same place as before. He địd the duties to the elder at the 
foot of a tree. The elder asked him, “How was it, my dear, did you see the good 
woman lay devotee?“” He replied, “Yes, venerable sir,“ and he told him all that had 
happened. He then anointed the elder“s feet with the oil, made him a drink with 
the sugar, and presented him with the length of cloth. He then, after paying homage 
to the elder, told him, “Venerable sir, only Rohana suits me,“ and he departed. The 
elder too arrived back at his monastery, and next day he went into the village of 
Korandaka. 


41. The lay devotee, his sister, had always kept looking down the road, thinking, 
“My brother is now coming with my son.” When she saw him coming alone, she 
thought, “My son must be dead; that is why the elder is coming alone,“ and she 
fell at the elder“s feet, lamenting and weeping. Suspecting that it must have been 
out of fewness of wishes that the youth had gone away without announcing himself, 
[923] the elder comforted her and told her all that had happened, and he took the 
length of cloth out of his bag and showed it to her. 





14. Itis usual to render the set phrase ?aitatmn khãdanT1wat~r phoJanT/aøt by some such 
phrase as “sumptuous food both hard and soft,” which is literal but unfamiliar- 
sounding. 
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42. She was appeased. She prostrated herself in the direction taken by her son, 
and she said: “Surely the Blessed One taught the way of the RathavinTta, the way 
of the Naãlaka, the way of the Tuvataka, and the way of the great Noble Ones” 
heritages!" showing contentment with the four requisites and delight in 
development, making a bhikkhu such as my son a body-witness. So, although for 
three months he ate in the house of the mother who bore him, yet he never said “] 
am your son, you are my mother!“ Oh, admirable man!“ Even mother and father 
are no impediment for one such as him, so how much less any other family that 
supports him. 


43. 3. Gain is the four requisites. How are they an impediment? Wherever a 
meritorious bhikkhu goes, people give him a large supply of requisites. With giving 
blessings to them and teaching them the Dhamma he gets no chance to do the 
ascetics duties. From sunrise till the first watch of the night he never breaks his 
association with people. Again, even at dawn, alms-food eaters fond of opulence 
come and say, “Venerable sir, such and such a man lay follower, woman lay follower, 
ftriend, friend“s daughter, wants to see you,“ and being ready to go, he replies, 
“Take the bow] and robe, friend.” So he is always on the alert. Thus these requisites 
are an impediment for him. He should leave his group and wander by himself 
where he is not known. This is the way his impediment is severed. 


44. 4 Classis a class (group) of students of suttas or students of Abhidhamma. lf 
with the groups instruction and questioning he gets no opportunity for the ascetics 
duties, then that group is an impediment for him. He should sever that impediment 
in this way: if those bhikkhus have already acquired the main part and little still 
remains, he should finish that off and then go to the forest. [f they have only acquired 
little and much still remains, [94] he should, without travelling more than a league, 
approach another instructor of a class withim the radius of a league and say, “Help 
those venerable ones with instruction, etc.” If he does not find anyone in this way, 
he should take leave of the class, saying. “I have a task to see to, friends; go where 
1t suits you,” and he should đo his own work. 


45. 5. Buildine (kmmmn) is new building work (ñ0aøn-kamma). Since one engaged 
in this must know about what [material] has and has not been got by carpenters, 
etc.,and must see about what has and has not been done, it is always an impediment. 
It should be severed in this way. If little remains it should be completed. If much 
remains, it should be handed over to the Community or to bhikkhus who are 
entrusted with the Community“s affairs, ¡f it is a new bưilding for the Cormmunity; 
Or 1Ý it is for himself, it should be handed over to those whom he entrusts with his 
own affairs, but ¡f these are not available, he should relinquish it to the Community 
and đepart. 





15. “The way of the Rathavinita (Kathaurmta-paHpadñ)”: this 1s a reference to certain 
suttas that were adopted by bhikkhus as a “way” (pafipadñ) or guide to practice. The 
suttas mentioned here are Rathavinita (M1145), Nãlaka (5n, p. 131), Tuvataka (Sn 179), 
Noble One“s Heritages (ari/uarisa—A TỊ 27). Others are mentioned at M-a T 92; II 6; 
S-a IH 291. The Ariyavamsa Sutta itself has a long commentary on practice, and it is 
mentioned in the Commentaries as a popular subject for preaching (see e.ø. commentary 
to AN II 42). 
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46.6. Trưøel is goïng on ajourney. If someone is expected to give the goïng forth 
somewhere else, or if some requisite is obtainable there and he cannot rest content 
without getting it [that will be an impediment; for] even if he goes into the forest 
to do the ascetic“s duties, he will find it hard to get rid of thoughts about the journey. 
So one in this position should apply himself to the ascetics duties after he has 
done the journey and transacted the business. 


47. 7 Kininthe case ofthe monastery means teacher, preceptor, co-resident, pupil, 
those with the same preceptor as oneself, and those with the same teacher as oneself; 
and in the case of the house it means mother, father, brother, and so on. When they 
are sick they are an impediment for him. Therefore that impediment should be 
severed by curing them with nursing. 


48. Herein, when the preceptor is sick he must be cared for as long as life lasts if 
the sickness does not soon depart. Likewise the teacher at the going forth, the 
teacher at the admission, the co-resident, the pupils to whom one has given the 
admission and the going forth, and those who have the same preceptor. But the 
teacher from whom one takes the dependence, the teacher who gives one 
instruction, the pupil to whom one has given the dependence, the pupil to whom 
one is giving instruction, and those who have that same teacher as oneself, should 
be looked after as long as the dependenee or the instruction has not been terminated. 
Tf one is able to do so, one should look after them even beyond that [period]. 


49. Mother and father should be treated like the preceptor; ¡f they live within the 
kingdom and look to their son for help, it should be given. [95] Also if they have no 
medicine, he should give them his own. If he has none, he should go in search of it 
as alms and give that. But in the case of brothers or sisters, one should only give 
them whatis theirs. If they have none, then one should give one“s own temporarily 
and later get it back, but one should not complain if one does not get it back. It is 
not allowed either to make medicine for or to give it to a sisters husband who is 
not related by blood; but one can give it to one“s sister saying, “Give it to your 
husband.” The same applies to one“s brother“s wife. But it is allowed to make it for 
their children since they are blood relatives. 


50. 8. AfflicHon is any kind of illness. It is an impediment when it is actually 
afflicting; therefore it should be severed by treatment with medicine. But if it is not 
cured after taking medicine for a few days, then the ascetics duties should be 
done after apostrophizing one“s person in this way: “I am not your sÏave, Or yOUr 
hireling. I have come to suffering through maintaining you through the 
beginningless round of rebirths.” 


51. 9. Books means responsibility for the scriptures. That is an impediment only 
for one who is constantly busy with recitations, etc., but not for others. Here are 
relevant stories. The Elder Revata, it seems, the Majjhima reciter, went to the Elder 
Revata, the dweller in Malaya (the HilI Country), and asked him for a meditation 
subject. The elder asked him, “How are you in the scriptures, friend?“—”I am 
studying the Majjhima [Nikäya], venerable sir“—”The Majjhima is a hard 
responsibility, friend. When a man is still learning the EFirst Fifty by heart, he is 
faced with the Middle Fifty; and when he is still learning that by heart, he is faced 
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with the Last Fifty. How can you take up a meditation subject?“—”Venerable sir, 
when I hawe taken a meditation subject from you, I shall not look at the scriptures 
again.“ He took the meditation subject, and đoïng no recitation for nineteen years, 
he reached Arahantship in the twentieth year. He told bhikkhus who came for 
recitation: “I have not looked at the scriptures for twenty years, friends, [96] yet I 
am familiar with them. You may begin.“ And from beginning to end he had no 
hesitation even over a single syllable. 


52. The Elder Mahä-Nãga, too, who lived at Karuliyagiri (Karaliyagiri) put aside 
the scriptures for eiphteen years, and then he recited the Dhãtukathä to the 
bhikkhus. When they checked this with the town-dwelling elders [of Anuradha- 
pura], not a single question was found out of its order. 


53. In the Great Monastery too the Elder Tipitaka-Cũla-Abhaya had the golden 
drum struck, saying: “[ shall expound the three Pitakas ín the circle of [experts in] 
the Eive Collections of điscourses,” and this was before he had learnt the 
commertaries. The Community of Bhikkhus said, ““Which teachers/ teaching is 
it? Unless you give only the teaching of our own teachers we shall not let you 
speak.” Also his preceptor asked him when he went to wait on him, “Did you have 
the drum beaten, friend?”“—”Yes, venerable sir.“—“For what reason?”—”I shall 
expound the scriptures, venerable sir.“—”FEriend Abhaya, how do the teachers 
explain this passage?“—”They explain it in this way, venerable sir.“ The elder 
dissented, saying “Hum.” Again three times, each time ïn a đifferent way, he said, 
“They explain it in this way, venerable sir.” The elder always đissented, saying, 
“Hum.” Then he said, “Eriend, your first explanation was the way of the teachers. 
But it is because you have not actually learnt it from the teachers/ lips that you are 
unable to maintain that the teachers say such and such. Go and learn it from our 
own teachers.“——“Where shall I go, venerable sir?“——“There is an elder named Mahã 
Dhammarakkhita living in the Tulãdhãrapabbata Monastery in the Rohana country 
beyond the [Mahaveli] River. He knows all the scriptures. Go to him.” Saying, 
“Good, venerable sir,“ he paid homage to the elder. He went with five hundred 
bhikkhus to the Elder Mahã-Dhammarakkhita, and when he had paid homage to 
him, he sat down. The elder asked, “Why have you come?”——”“To hear the Dhamma, 
venerable sir.“—“Friend Abhaya, they ask me about the Digha and the Majjhima 
from time to time, but I have not looked at the others for thirty years. Still you may 
repeat them in my presence by night, and I shall explain them to you by day.“ He 
said, “Good, venerable sir,“ and he acted accordingly. 


54. The inhabitants of the village had a large pavilion built at the door of his 
dwelling, and they came daily to hear the Dhamma. Explaining by day what had 
been repeated by night, [97] the Elder [Dhammarakkhita] eventually completed 
the instruction. Then he sat down on a mat on the ground before the Elder Abhaya 
and said, “Friend, explain a meditation subject to me.“—“What are you saying, 
venerable sir, have I not heard it all from you? What can I explain to you that you 
đo not already know?“ The senior elder said, “This path is đifferent for one who 
has actually travelled by.” 


55. The Elder Abhaya was then, it seems, a stream-enterer. When the Elder Abhaya 
had given his teacher a meditation subject, he returned to Anuradhapura. Later, 
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while he was expounding the Dhamma in the Brazen Palace, he heard that the 
elder had attained Nibbãna. On hearing this, he said, “Bring me [my] robe, friends.” 
Then he put on the robe and said, “The Arahant path befits our teacher, friends. 
Our teacher was a true thoroughbred. He sat down on a mat before his own 
Dhamma pupil and said, “Explain a meditation subject to me.“ The Arahant path 
befits our teacher, friends.” 


For such as these, books are no impediment. 


56. 10. Supernormal pơiuers are the supernormal powers of the ordinary man. 
They are hard to maintain, like a prone infant or like young corn, and the 
slightest thing breaks them. But they are an impediment for insight, not for 
concentration, since they are obtainable through concentration. So the 
supernormal powers are an impediment that should be severed by one who 
seeks insight; the others are impediments to be severed by one who seeks 
concentration. 


Thịis, in the first place, is the detailed explanation of the impediments. 


57... Approach the good friend, the giuer oƒa meditaHon subject (S28): meditation subjects 
are of two kinds, that is, enerally useful meditation subjects and special meditation 
subjects. Herein, loving-kindness towards the Community of Bhikkhus, etc., and 
also mindfulness of death are what are called generally useful meditation subjects. 
Some say perception of foulness, too. 


58. When a bhikkhu takes up a meditation subject, he should first develop 
loving-kindness towards the Community of Bhikkhus within the boundary,' 
limiting it at first [to “all bhikkhus in this monastery“], in this way: “May they 
be happy and free from affliction.” Then he should develop it towards all deities 
within the boundary. Then towards all the principal people in the village that 
is his alms resort; then to [all human beings there and to] all living beings 
dependent on the human beings. With loving-kindness towards the Community 
of Bhikkhus he produces kindliness in his co-residents; then they are easy for 
him to live with. With loving-kindness towards the deities within the boundary 
he is protected by kindly deities with lawful protection. [98] With loving- 
kindness towards the principal people in the village that is his alms resort his 
requisites are protected by well-disposed principal people with lawful 
protection. With loving-kindness to all human beings there he goes about 
without incurring their dislike since they trust him. With loving-kindness to 
all living beings he can wander unhindered everywhere. 


'With mindfulness of death, thinking, “I have got to die,” he gives up improper 
search (see S II 194; M-a I 115), and with a growing sense of urgency he comes to 
live without attachment. When his mind is familiar with the perception of foulness, 
then even divine objects do not tempt his mind to greed. 





16. S7mñ——”“boundary“: loosely used in this sense, itcorresponds vaguely to whatis meant 
by “parish.” In the strict sense it is the actual area (usually a “chapter house”) agreed 
according to the rules laid down in the Vinaya and marked by boundary stones, within 
which the Community (sañeha) carries out its formal acts. 
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29. So these are called “generally useful” and they are “called meditation subjects” 
since they are needed'” generally and desirable owing to their great helpfulness 
and since they are subjects for the meditation work intended. 


60. Whatis called a “special meditation subject” is that one from among the forty 
meditation subjects that is suitable to a man“s own temperament. lt is “special” 
(pñrihäriua) because he must carry it (pariharitabbaHtñ) constantly about with him, 
and because it is the proximate cause for each higher stage of development. 


So it is the one who gives this twofold meditation subject that is called the e70er 
0£a mmeditaHon subJect. 


61. The good friend is one who possesses such special qualities as these: 


He is revered and dearly loved, 

And one who speaks and suffers speech; 

The speech he utters is profound, 

He does not urge without a reason (A IV 32) and so on. 
He is wholly solicitous of welfare and partial to progTress. 


62. Because of the words beginning, “ẤAnanda, it is owing to my being a good 
friend to them that living beings subject to birth are freed from birth” (S I 88), it is 
only the Fully Enlightened One who possesses all the aspects of the good friend. 
Since that is so, while he is available only a meditation subject taken in the Blessed 
One“s presence is well taken. 


But after his final attainment of Nibbãna, it is proper to take it from anyone of 
the eighty great disciples still living. When they are no more available, one who 
wants to take a particular meditation subject should take it from someone with 
cankers destroyed, who has, by means of that particular meditation subject, 
produced the fourfold and ñvefold jhãna, and has reached the destruction of cankers 
by augmenting insight that had that jhãna as its proximate cause. 


63... Buthow then, does someone with cankers destroyed declare himself thus: “Iam 
one whose cankers are destroyed?“ Why not? He declares himself when he knows 
that his instructions will be carried out. Did not the Elder Assagutta [99] spread out 
hs leather mat in the air and sitting cross-legged on it explain a meditation subject to 
abhikkhu who was starting his meditation subject, because he knew that that bhikkhU 
was one who would carry out his instructions for the meditation subject? 


64. So if someone with cankers destroyed is available, that is good. If not, then 
one should take it from a non-returner, a once-returner, a stream-enterer, an 
ordinary man who has obtained jhãna, one who knows three Pitakas, one who 
knows two Pitakas, one who knows one Pitaka, in descending order [according as 
available]. If not even one who knows one Pitaka is available, then it should be 
taken from one who is familiar with one Collection together with its commentary 
and one who is himself conscientious. For a teacher such as this, who knows the 
texts, puards the heritage, and protects the tradition, will follow the teachers/ 
opinion rather than his own. Hence the Ancient Elders said three times, “One who 
is conscientious wilÏ guard it.” 





17. AHhayitabba—“needed”: notin PED, not in CPD. 
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65. Now,those begimning with one whose cankers are destroyed, mentioned above, 
will describe only the path they have themselves reached. But with a learned man, 
his instructions and his answers to questions are purified by his having approached 
such and such teachers, and so he will explain a meditation subject showing a 
broad track, like a big elephant going through a stretch ofjungle, and he will select 
suttas and reasons from here and there, adding [explanations of] what is suitable 
and unsuitable. So a meditation subject should be taken by approaching the good 
friend such as this, the giver of a meditation subject, and by doing all the duties to 
him. 

66. lí he is available in the same monastery, it is good. If not, one should go to 
where he lives. 


When [a bhikkhu] goes to him, he should not do so with feet washed and 
anointed, wearing sandals, with an umbrella, surrounded by pupils, and bringing 
oil tube, honey, molasses, etc.; he should do so fulfilling the duties of a bhikkhu 
setting out on a journey, carrying his bowl and robes himself, doïng all the duties 
in each monastery on the way, with few belongings, and living in the greatest 
effacement. When entering that monastery, he should do so [expecting nothing, 
and even provided] with a tooth-stick that he has had made allowable on the way 
[according to the rules]. And he should not enter some other room, thinking, “I 
shall go to the teacher after resting awhile and after washing and anointing my 
feet, and so on.” 


67. Why? If there are bhikkhus there who are hostile to the teacher, they might 
ask him the reason for his coming and speak dispraise of the teacher, saying, “You 
are done for if you øo to him”; [100] they might make him regret his coming and 
turn him back. So he should ask for the teacher“s dwelling and go straight there. 


68. lí the teacher is junior, he should not consent to the teacher“s receiving his 
bowl] and robe, and so on. lf the teacher is senior, then he should go and pay homage 
to him and remain standing. When told, “Put down the bow] and robe, friend,“ he 
may put them down. When told, “Have some water to drink,“ he can drink if he 
wants to. When told, “You may wash your feet,” he should not do so at once, for if 
the water has been brought by the teacher himself, it would be improper. But when 
told “Wash, friend, it was not brought by me, it was brought by others,“ then he 
can wash his feet, sitting in a screened place out of sight of the teacher, or in the 
open to one side of the dwelling. 


69. Tf the teacher brings an oïl tube, he should get p and take it carefully with 
both hands. If he did not take it, it mipht make the teacher wonder, “Does this 
bhikkhu resent sharing so soon?“ but having taken it, he should not anoint his feet 
at once. For if it were oil for anointing the teacher“s limbs, it would not be proper. 
So he should first anoint his head, then his shoulders, etc.; but when told, “This is 
meart for all the limbs, friend, anoint your feet,” he should put a little on his head 
and then anoint his feet. Then he should give it back, saying when the teacher 
takes it, “May I return this oil tube, venerable sir?“ 


70. He should not say, “Explain a meditation subject to me, venerable sir” on the 
very day he arrives. But starting from the next day, he can, if the teacher has a 
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habitual attendant, ask his permission to do the duties. If he does not allow it 
when asked, they can be done when the opportunity offers. When he does them, 
three tooth-sticks should be brought, a small, a medium and a big one, and two 
kinds of mouth-washing water and bathing water, that is, hot and cold, should be 
set out. Whichever of these the teacher uses for three days should then be brought 
regularly. [f the teacher uses either kind indiscriminately, he can bring whatever is 
available. 


Z1. Why so many words? All should be done as prescribed by the Blessed One in 
the Khandhakas as the right duties in the passage beginning: “Bhikkhus, a pupil 
should perform the duties to the teacher [101] rightly. Herein, this is the right 
performance of duties. He should rise early; removing his sandals and arranging 
his robe on one shoulder, he should give the tooth-sticks and the mouth-washing 
water, and he should prepare the seat. lí there is rice gruel, he should wash the 
dish and bring the rice gruel” (Vin I 61). 


72. Toplease the teacher by perfection in the duties he should pay homage in the 
evening, and he should leave when đismissed with the words, “You may go.“ When 
the teacher asks him, “Why have you come?“ he can explain the reason for his 
coming. If he does not ask but agrees to the duties being done, then after ten days 
or a fortnight have gone by he should make an opportunity by staying back one 
day at the time of his dismissal, and announcing the reason for his coming; or he 
should go at an unaccustomed time, and when asked, “What have you come for? 
he can announee it. 


Z3. Ifthe teacher says, “Comein the morning,“ he should do so. But if his stomach 
burns with a bile affliction at that hour, or if his food does not get digested owing 
to sluggish digestive heat, or if some other ailment afflicts him, he should let it be 
known, and proposing a time that suits himself, he should come at that time. For 1f 
a meditation subject is expounded at aninconvenient time, one cannot give attention. 


Thịs is the detailed explanation of the words “approach the good friend, the 
giver of a meditation subject.” 


Z4. Now,as to the words, 0e that suiEs his tenperament (§28): there are six kinds of 
temperament, that is, greedy temperament, hating temperament, deluded 
temperament, faithful temperament, intelligent temperament, and speculative 
temperament. Some would have fourteen, taking these six single ones together 
with the four made up of the three double combinations and one triple combination 
with the greed triad and likewise with the faith triad. But if this classification is 
admitted, there are many more kinds of temperament possible by combining greed, 
etc., with faith, etc.; therefore the kinds of temperament should be understood 
briefly as only six. As to meaning the temperaments are one, that is to say, personal 
nature, idiosyncrasy. According to [102] these there are only six types of persons, 
that is, one of greedy temperament, one of hating temperament, one of deluded 
temperament, one of faithful temperamernt, one of intelligent temnperament, and 
one of speculative temperament. 


Z5. Herein,one of faithful temperament is parallel to one of preedy temperament 
because faith is strong when profitable [kamma] occurs in one of greedy 
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temperament, owing to its special qualities being near to those of greed. For, in an 
unprofitable way, greed is affectionate and not over-austere, and so, in a profitable 
way, is faith. Greed seeks out sense desires as object, while faith seeks out the 
special qualities of virtue and so on. And greed does not give up what is harmful, 
while faith does not give up what is beneficial. 


Z6. One of intelligent temperament is parallel to one of hating temperament 
because understanding is strong when profitable [kamma] occurs in one of hating 
temperament, owing to its special qualities being near to those of hate. For, in an 
unprofitable way, hate is disaffected and does not hold to its object, and so, in a 
profitable way, is understanding. Hate seeks out only unreal faults, while 
unđerstanding seeks out only real faults. And hate occurs in the mode of 
condemniing living beings, while understanding occurs in the mode ofcondemning 
formations. 


77... One of speculative temperament is parallel to one of deluded temperament 
because obstructive applied thoughts arise often in one of deluded temperament 
who is striving to arouse unarisen profitable states, owing to their special qualities 
being near to those of delusion. For just as delusion is restless owing to perplexity, 
so are applied thoughts that are due to thinking over various aspects. And just as 
delusion vacillates owing to superficiality, so do applied thoughts that are due to 
facile conjecturing. 


78... Others say that there are three more kinds of tenperament with craving, pride, 
and views. Herein craving is simply greed; and pride is associated with that, so 
neither of them exceeds greed. And since views have their source in delusion, the 
temperament of views falls within the deluded temperament. 


79. What is the source of these temperaments? And how is it to be known that 
such a person is of greedy temperament, that such a person is of one of those 
beginning with hating tenperament? What suits one of what kind of tenperament? 


80. Herein, as some say,” the first three kinds of temnperament to begin with have 
their source in previous habit; and they have their source in elements and humours. 
Apparently one of greedy temperament has formerly had plenty of desirable tasks 
and gratifying work to do, or has reappeared here after dying in a heaven. And one 





18. Mãma, usually rendered by “pride,” is rendered here both by “pride” and “conceit.” 
Etymologically it is derived perhaps from ãnefi (to honour) or ?0ãfi (to measure). In 
sense, however, it tends to become associated with mañfñiafi, to conceive (false notions, 
see M T1), to imagine, to think (as e.g. at Nidd I 80, Vibh 390 and comy.). As one of the 
“defilements” (see M 1 36) it is probably best rendered by “pride.” In the expression 
astri-mãna (often rendered by “the pride that says “I am“”) it more nearly approaches 
tafifianäñ (false Imagining, misconception, see M II 246) and ¡s better rendered by the 
“conceit “I am,“” since the word “conceit” straddles both the meanings of “pride” (¡.e. 
haughtiness) and “conception.” 

19. ““Some/ is said with reference to the Elder Upatissa. For it is put in this way by 
him in the Vimuitinassa. The word “apparentlu' indicates dissent from what follows” 
(Vism-mht 109). A similar passage to that referred to appears in Ch. 6 (Taisho ed. p. 410a) 
of the Chinese version of the Vữmwt†Himassa, the only one extant. 
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of hating temperament has formerly had plenty of stabbing and torturing and 
brutal work to đo or has reappeared here after dying in one of the hells or the nãga 
(serpent) existences. And one [103] of deluded temperament has formerly drunk a 
lot of intoxicants and neglected learning and questioning, or has reappeared here 
after dying in the animal existence. lt is in this way that they have their source in 
previous habit, they say. 


81. Then a person ¡is of deluded temperament because two elements are 
prominent, that is to say, the earth element and the water element. He is of hating 
temperament because the other two elements are prominent. But he is of greedy 
temperament because all four are equal. And as regards the humours, one of greedy 
temperament has phlegm in excess and one of deluded temperament has wind in 
excess. Or one of deluded temperament has phlegm in excess and one of greedy 
temperament has wind in excess. So they have their source in the elements and the 
humours, they say. 


82. [Now, it can rightly be objected that] not all of those who have had plenty of 
desirable tasks and gratifying work to do, and who have reappeared here after 
dying ïn a heaven, are of preedy temperament, or the others respectively of hating 
and deluded temperament; and there is no such law of prominence of elements 
(see XIV.43£) as that asserted; and only the pair, greed and delusion, are given in 
the law of humours, and even that subsequently contradicts itself; and no source 
for even one among those beginning with one of faithful temperament is given. 
Consequently this definition is indecisive. 


83... The following is the exposition according to the opinion of the teachers of the 
commertaries; or this is said in the “explanation of prominence”: “The fact that 
these beings have prominence of greed, prominence of hate, prominence of delusion, 
1s øeoverned by previous root-cause. 


“For when in one man, at the moment of his accumulating [rebirth-producing] 
kamma, greed is strong and non-greed is weak, non-hate and non-delusion are 
strong and hate and delusion are weak, then his weak non-greed is nable to prevail 
over his greed, but his non-hate and non-delusion being strong are able to prevail 
over his hate and delusion. That is why, on being reborn through rebirth-linking 
given by that kamma, he has greed, is good-natured and unangry, and possesses 
unđerstanding with knowledge like a lightning flash. 


84. “When, at the moment of anothers accumulating kamma, greed and hate are 
strong and non-greed and non-hate weak, and non-delusion is strong and delusion 
weak, then in the way already stated he has both greed and hate but possesses 
unđerstanding with knowledge like a lightning flash, like the Elder Datta-Abhaya. 
“When, atthe moment of his accumulating kamma, greed, non-hate and delusion 
are strong and the others are weak, then in the way already stated he both has 
greed and ¡s dull but is good-tempered” and unangry, like the Elder Bahula. 





20. Sïlakn—”good-tempered”—swkhasila (good-natured—see §83), which = sakhila 
(kindly—Vism-mht 104). Not in PED. 
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“Likewise when, at the moment of his accumulating kamma, the three, namely, 
greed, hate and delusion are strong and non-greed, etc., are weak, then in the way 
already stated he has both greed and hate and is deluded. [104] 


85. “When, at the moment of his accumulating kamma, non-greed, hate and 
delusion are strong and the others are weak, then in the way already stated he has 
little defilement and is unshakable even on seeing a heavenly object, but he has 
hate and is slow in understanding. 


“When, at the moment of his accumulating kamma, non-greed, non-hate and 
non-delusion are strong and the rest weak, then in the way already stated he has 
no greed and no hate, and is good-tempered but slow in understanding. 


“Likewise when, at the moment of his accumulating kamma, non-greed, hate 
and non-delusion are strong and the rest weak, then in the way already stated he 
both has no greed and possesses understanding but has hate and is irascible. 


“Likewise when, at the moment of his accumulating kamma, the three, that is, 
non-hate, non-greed, and non-delusion, are strong and greed, etc., are weak, then 
in the way already stated he has no greed and no hate and possesses understanding, 
like the Elder Mahäã-Sangharakkhita.” 


86. One who, as it is said here, “has greed” is one of greedy temperament; one 
who “has hate” and one who “is dulÏ” are respectively of hating temperament and 
deluded temperament. One who “possesses understanding” is one of intelligent 
temperament. One who “has no greed” and one who “has no hate” are of faithful 
temperament because they are naturally trustful. ©r just as one who is reborn 
through kamma accompanied by non-delusion is of intelligent temperament, so 
one who is reborn through kamma accompanied by strong faith is of faithful 
temperament, one who is reborn through kamma accompanied by thoughts of 
sense đesire is of speculative temperament, and one who is reborn through kamma 
accompanied by mixed greed, etc., is of mixed temperament. So it is the kamma 
productive of rebirth-linking and accompanied by someone among the things 
beginning with greed that should be understood as the source of the temperaments. 


87. But it was asked, and hơu is it to be knot0un that “This person is 0ƒ greedW 
temperament?” (§79), and so on. Thịis 1s explained as follows: 


By the posture, by the action, 

By eating, seeing, and so on, 

By the kind of states occurring, 

May temperament be recognized. 
88. Herein, bự the posHire: when one of preedy temperament is walking in his 
usual manner, he walks carefully, puts his foot down slowly, puts it down evenly, 
lifts it up evenly, and his step is springy.” 

One of hating temperament walks as though he were digging with the points of his 

feet, pufts his foot down quickly, lifts it up quickly, and his step is dragsed along. 





21. LIkku†ika——”springy 1s glossed here by asanphu†thamaJThatmr (“not touching in the 
middle”——Vism-mht 106). This meaning is not in PED. 
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Ơne of deluded temperament walks with a perplexed øait,puts his footdown hesitantly, 
lifts itup hesitantly, [105] and his step is pressed down suddenly 


And this is said in the account of the origin of the Mäãgandiya Sutta: 


The step of one of greedy nature will be springy; 
The step of one of hating nature, dragged along; 
Deluded, he will suddenly press down his step; 
Andđ one without defilement has a step like this.” 


89. The stance ofone of greedy temperament is confident and graceful. That of one 
of hating temperament is rigid. That of one of deluded temperament is muddled, 
likewise in sitting. And one of preedy temperament spreads his bed unhurriedly, lies 
downslowly,composing his limbs, and he sleeps ina confident mamner. When woken, 
instead of getting up quickly, he gives his answer slowly as thoupgh doubtful. One of 
hating temperament spreads his bed hastily anyhow; with his body flung down he 
sleeps with a scowl. When woken, he gets up quickly and answers as though annoyed. 
Ơne of deluded temperament spreads his bed all awry and sleeps mostly face 
downwards with his body sprawling. When woken, he gets up slowly,saying, “Hum.” 


90. Since those of faithful temperament, etc., are parallel to those of greedy 
temperament, etc., their postures are therefore like those described above. 


Thịs firstly is how the temperaments may be recognized by the posture. 


91. Bựụ the acHon: also in the acts of sweeping, etc., one of greedy temperament 
grasps the broom well, and he sweeps cleanly and evenly without hurrying or 
scattering the sand, as if he were strewing sirđuøñra flowers. One of hating 
temperament grasps the broom tightly, and he sweeps uncleanly and unevenly 
with a harsh noise, hurriedly throwing up the sand on each side. One of deluded 
temperament grasps the broom loosely, and he sweeps neither cleanly nor evenlly, 
mixing the sand up and turning it over. 


92. As with sweeping, so too with any action such as washing and dyeing robes, 
and so on. One of greedy temperamernt acts skilfully, gently, evenly and carefully. 
One of hating temperament acts tensely, stiffly and unevenly. One of deluded 
temperament acts nskilfully as ¡f muddled, unevenly and indecisively. [106] 


Also one of greedy temperament wears his robe neither too tightly nor too 
loosely, confidently and level all round. One of hating temperament wears it toO 
tight and not level all round. One of deluded temperament wears it loosely and in 
a muddled way. 

Those of faithful temnperament, etc., should be understood in the same way as 
those just described, since they are parallel. 

Thịs is how the temperaments may be recognized by the actions. 

93... Bự eating: One of greedy temperament likes eating rích sweet food. When 
eating, he makes a round lump not too big and eats unhurriedly, savouring the 


various tastes. He enjoys getting something good. One of hating temperament likes 
eating rough sour food. When eating he makes a lưmp that fills his mouth, and he 





22. SeeSn-a 544, A-a 436. 
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eats hurriedly without savouring the taste. He is agsrieved when he gets something 
not good. One of deluded temperament has no settled choice. When eating, he 
makes a smallun-rounded lump, and as he eats he drops bits into his dish, smearing 
his face, with his mind astray, thinking of this and that. 


Also those of faithful temperament, etc., should be understood in the same way 
as those just described since they are parallel. 


This is how the temperament may be recognized by eating. 


94... And bự seeins and so on: when one of greedy temperament sees even a slightly 
pleasing visible object, he looks long as if surprised, he seizes on trivial virtues, 
discounts øenuine faults,and when departing, he does so with regret as if unwilling 
to leave. When one of hating temperament sees even a slightly unpleasing visible 
object, he avoids looking long as if he were tired, he picks out trivial faults, discounts 
genuine virtues, and when departing, he does so without regret as if anxious to 
leave. When one of deluded temperament sees any sort of visible object, he copies 
what others do: if he hears others criticizing, he criticizes; if he hears others praising, 
he praises; but actually he feels equanimity in himself—the equanimity of 
unknowing. 5o too with sounds, and so on. 


And those of faithful temperament, etc., should be understood in the same way 
as those just described since they are parallel. 


Thịs is how the temperaments may be recognized by seeing and so on. 


95. Bụ the kind 0ƒ states 0ccurring: im one of greedy temperament there is frequent 
Occurrence of such states as deceit, fraud, pride, evilness of wishes, greatness Of 
wishes, discontent, foppery and personal vanity.” [107] In one of hating 
temperament there is frequent occurrence of such states as anger, enmity, 
disparaging, domineering, envy and avarice. In one of deluded temperament there 
1s frequent occurrence of such states as stiffness, torpor, agitation, worry, uncertainty, 
and holding on tenaciously with refusal to relinquish. 





23. 5inea—”foppery” is not in PED in this sense. See Vibh 351 and commentary. 

Cñpalua (cñpalla)—“personal vanity”: noun from ađj. capala. The word “capala” comes 
in an often-repeated passage: “sa†hñ 1nãyñoino keHtbhino uddhatñ unnalã capalñ tukharäñ 
.... (M132); cí SI203; A HI 199, etc.) and also M I 470 “uddhato hot capalo,“ with two 
lines lower “uddhacca= cñpalam.” Cñpalựa also occurs at Vibh 351 (and M]II 167). AtM- 
a1152 (commenting on M T32) we find: capalä tỉ paHacTuaratnadlanadrnä cñpallena tuttñ 
(“interested in personal vanity consisting in adorning bow] and robe and so on”), and 
at M-a II 185 (commenting on MI 470): Liddhato hoi capalo H tddhaccapakatiko c e0a ho 
cĩuarammmnudanñ paHamaq—udanñ senñsanmnattlnni 1tnassa 0ñ piiikñassa kelñUanamandani Hi 
com 0uttena tarxttadñrakacñpallena satrannnñsafo (““he 1s distracted——or puffed ap——and 
personally vain: he is possessed of the callow youth”s personal vanity described as 
adorning the robe, adorning the bow], adorning the lodging, or prizing and adorning 
this filthy body”). This meaning is confirmed in the commentary to Vibh 251. PED 
does not give this meaning at all but only “fickle,“ which ¡is unsupported by the 
commentary. CPD (zcapaia) also does not give this meaning. 

As to the other things listed here in the Visuddhirassa text, most will be found at M 
I36. For “holding on tenaciously,” etc., see M I 43. 
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In one of faithful temperament there is frequent occurrence of such states as 
free generosity, desire to see Noble Ones, desire to hear the Good Dhamma, great 
gladness, ingenuousness, honesty, and trust in things that inspire trust. In one of 
intelligent temperament there is frequent occurrence of such states as readiness to 
be spoken to, possession of good friends, knowledge of the right amountin eating, 
mindfulness and full awareness, devotion to wakefulness, a sense of urgency about 
things that should inspire a sense of urgency, and wisely directed endeavour. In 
one of speculative temperament there is frequent occurrence of such states as 
talkativeness, sociability, boredom with devotion to the profitable, failure to finish 
undertakings, smoking by night and flaming by day (see M I 144—that is to say, 
hatching plans at night and putting them into effect by day), and mental running 
hither and thither (see Ủd 37). 


Thịs is how the temperaments may be recognized by the kind of states occurring. 


9. However,these directions for recognizing the temperaments have not been handed 
downin their entirety in either the texts or the commentaries; they are onÌy expressed 
according to the opinion of the teachers and cannot therefore be treated as authentic. 
For even those of hating temperament can exhibit postures, etc., ascribed to the preedy 
temperament when they try diligently. And postures, etc., never arise with distinct 
characteristics in a person of mixed temperament. Only such directions for recognizing 
temperamert as are øiven in the commentaries should be treated as authentic; for this 
1s said: “A teacher who has acquired penetration of minds will know the temperament 
and will explain a meditation subject accordingly; one who has not should question 
the pupil.” So it is by penetration of minds or by questioning the person, that it can be 
known whether he is one of greedy temperament or one of those beginning with 
hating temperament. 


97. What suits one oƒt0hat kind oƒ temperamenf? (§79). A suitable lodging for one of 
greedy temperament has an unwashed sill and stands level with the ground, and 
it can be either an overhanging [rock with an] unprepared [drip-ledge] (see Ch. H, 
note 15), a grass hut, or a leaf house, etc. It ought to be spattered with dirt, full of 
bats,”* dilapidated, too high or too low, in bleak surroundings, threatened [by lions, 
tigers, etc.,] with a muddy, uneven path, [108] where even the bed and chaïr are full 
of bugs. And it should be ugly and unsightly, exciting loathing as soon as looked 
at. Suitable inner and outer garments are those that have torn-off edges with threads 
hanging down all round like a “net cake,“® harsh to the touch like hemp, soiled, 
heavy and hard to wear. And the right kind of bowl for him is an ugly clay bow]l 
disfigured by stoppings and joints, or a heavy and misshapen iron bow] as 
unappetizing as a skull. The right kind of road for him on which to wander for 
alms is disagreeable, with no village near, and uneven. The right kind of village for 
him in which to wander for alms is where people wander about as if oblivious of 
him, where, as he is about to leave without getting alms even from a single family, 
people call him into the sitting hall, saying, “Come, venerable sir,” and give him 





24. Jatukñ—”a bat”: notin PED. Also at Ch. XI. §7. 
25... Jalapfoasadisa—”like a net cake”: “A cake made like a net” (Vism-mht 108); possibly 
what 1s now known in Sri Lanka as a “string hopper,“ or something like it. 
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gruel and rice, but do so as casually as if they were putting a cow in a pen. Suitable 
people to serve him are slaves or workmen who are unsightly, ¡ll-favoured, with 
dirty clothes, ill-smelling and disgusting, who serve him his gruel and rice as if 
they were throwing it rudely at him. The right kind of gruel and rice and hard 
food is poor, unsightly,made up of millet, kudusaka, broken rice, etc., stale buttermilk, 
sour gruel, curry of old vegetables, or anything at all that is merely for filling the 
stomach. The right kind of posture for him is either standing or walking. The object 
of his contemplation should be any of the colour kasinas, beginning with the blue, 
whose colour is not pure. This is what suits one of greedy temperament. 


98. .A suitable resting place for one of hating temperament is not too high or too 
low, provided with shade and water, with well-proportioned walls, posts and steps, 
with well-prepared frieze work and lattice work, brightened with various kinds of 
painting, with an even, smooth, soft floor, adorned with festoons of flowers and a 
canopy of many-coloured cloth like a Brahmä-god“s divine palace, with bed and 
chair covered with well-spread clean pretty covers, smelling sweetly of flowers, 
and perfumes and scents set about for homely comfort, which makes one happy 
and glad at the mere sight of it. 


99... The right kind of road to his lodging is free from any sort of danger, traverses 
clean, even ground, and has been properly prepared. [109] And here it is best that 
the lodging“s furnishings are not too many in order to avoid hiding-places for 
insects, bugs, snakes and rats: even a single bed and chair only. The right kind of 
inner and outer garments for him are of any superior stuff such as China cloth, 
Somära cloth, silk, fine cotton, fine linen, of either single or double thickness, quite 
light, and well dyed, quite pure in colour to befit an ascetic. The right kind of bowl 
is made of iron, as well shaped as a water bubble, as polished as a gem, spotless, 
and of quite pure colour to befit an ascetic. The right kind of road on which to 
wander for alms is free from dangers, level, agreeable, with the village neither too 
far nor too near. The right kind of village in which to wander for alms is where 
people, thinking, “Now our lord is coming,“ prepare a seat in a sprinkled, swept 
place, and goïng out to meet him, take his bow], lead him to the house, seat him on 
a prepared seat and serve him carefully with their own hands. 


100. Suitable people to serve him are handsome, pleasing, well bathed, well 
anointed, scented”° with the perfume of incense and the smell of flowers, adorned 
with apparel made of variously-dyed clean pretty cloth, who do their work carefully. 
The right kind of gruel, rice, and hard food has colour, smell and taste, possesses 
nutritive essence, and is inviting, superior in every way, and enough for his wants. 
The right kind of posture for him is lying down or sitting. The object of his 
contemplation should be anyone of the colour kasinas, beginning with the blue, 
whose colour is quite pure. Thỉs is what suits one of hating temperamernt. 


101. The right lodging for one of deluded temperament has a view and is not shut 
in, where the four quarters are visible to him as he sits there. As to the postures, walking 
is right. The right kind of object for his contemplation is not small, that is to say, the 
size ofa winnowing basket or the size of a saucer; for his mind becomes more confused 





26. Surabhi—”scented, perfume”: notin PED; also at VI.90; X.60 and Vism-mht 445. 
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ïn a confined space; so the right kind is an amply large kasina. The rest is as stated for 
one of hating temperament. This is what suits one of deluded temperament. 


102. For one of faithful temperament all the directions given for one of hating 
temperament are suitable. As to the object of his contemplation, one of the 
recollections is right as well. 


For one of intelligent temperament there is nothing unsuitable as far as concerns 
the lodging and so on. 


For one of speculative temperament an open lodging with a view, [110] where 
gardens, groves and ponds, pleasant prospects, panoramas of villages, towns and 
countryside, and the blue gleam of mountains, are visible to him as he sits there, is 
notright; for thatis a condition for the running hither and thither ofapplied thought. 
So he should live in a lodging such as a deep cavern screened by woods like the 
Overhanging Rock of the Elephants Belly (Hatthikucchipabbhãra), or Mahinda”s 
Cave. Also an ample-sized object of contemplation is not suitable for him; for one 
like that is a condition for the running hither and thither of applied thought. A 
small one is right. The rest is as stated for one of greedy temperamernt. This is what 
suits one of speculative temperamentt. 


These are the details, with definition of the kind, source, recognition, and what 
1s suitable, as regards the various temperaments handed down here with the words 
“that suits his own temperament” (§60). 


103. However, the meditation subject that is suitable to the temaperament has not 
been cleared up in all its aspects yet. This will become clear automatically when 
those in the following list are treated in đetail. 


Now, it was said above, “and he should apprehend from among the forty 
meditation subjects one that suits his own temperament“ (S60). Here the exposition 
of the meditation subject should be first understood in these ten ways: (1) as to 
enumeration, (2) as to which bring only access and which absorption, (3) at to the 
kinds of jhãna, (4) as to surmounting, (5) as to extension and non-extension, (6) as 
to object, (7) as to plane, (8) as to apprehending, (9) as to condition, (10) as to 
suitability to temperament. 


104. 1. Herein, as to enumneration: it was said above, “from among the forty 
meditation subjects” (§28). Herein, the forty meditation subjects are these: 


ten kasinas (totalities), 

ten kinds of foulness, 

ten recollections, 

four divine abidings, 

four immaterial states, 

one perception, 

one defining. 
105. Herein, the ten kasinas are these: earth kasina, water kasina, fire kasina, air 
kasina, blue kasina, yellow kasina, red kasina, white kasina, light kasina, and 
limited-space kasina.” 





27. ““Knsina' ¡is in the sense of entirety (sakalaHhena)” (M-a TỊI 260). See TV.119. 
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The ten kinds of foulness are these: the bloated, the livid, the festering, the cut- 
up, the gnawed, the scattered, the hacked and scattered, the bleeding, the worm- 
infested, and a skeleton.”3 


The ten kinds of recollection are these: recollection of the Buddha (the 
Enlightened One), recollection of the Dhamma (the Law), recollection of the Sangha 
(the Community), recollection of virtue, recollection of generosity, recollection of 
đeities, recollection (or mindfulness) of death, mindfulness occupied with the body, 
mindfulness of breathing, and recollection of peace. [111] 


The four divine abidings are these: loving-kindness, compassion, gladness, and 
equanimity. 

The four immaterial states are these: the base consisting of boundless space, the 
base consisting of boundless consciousness, the base consisting of nothingness, 
and the base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception. 

The one perception is the perception of repulsiveness in nutriment. 

The one defining ¡s the defining of the four elements. 

Thịs is how the exposition should be unđerstood “as to enumeration.” 

106. 2 As to iphích brins access onlụ and tuhích absorpHon: the eight recollections— 
excepting mindfulness occupied with the body and mindfulness of breathing— 
the perception of repulsiveness in nutriment, and the defining of the four elements, 
are ten meditation subjects that bring access only. The others bring absorption. 
Thịs is “as to which bring access only and which absorption.” 


107. 3. As†fo the kind oƒ†hãna: among those that bring absorption, the ten kasinas 
together with mindfulness of breathing bring all four jhãnas. The ten kinds of 
foulness together with mindfulness occupied with the body bring the first jhãna. 





28. Here ten kinds of foulness are given. Butin the Suttas only either five or six of this 
set appear to be mentioned, that is, “Perception of a skeleton, perception of the worm- 
infested, perception of the livid, perception of the cut-up, perception o£ the bloated. 
(see A I42 and 5 V 131; A II 17 adds “perception of the festering”)“ No đetails are 
given. All ten appear at Dhs 263-64 and Patis I 49. It will be noted that no order of 
progress of đecay in the kinds of corpse appears here; also the instructions ¡in Ch. VỊ 
are for contemplating actual corpses in these states. The primary purpose here is to 
cultivate “repulsiveness. “ 

Another set of nine progressive stages in the decay of a corpse, mostly different 
from these, is given at M I 58, 89, etc., beginning with a corpse one day old and ending 
with bones turned to dust. From the words “suppose a bhikkhu saw a corpse thrown 
on a charnel ground ... he compares this same body of his with it thus, “This body too 
1s Of like nature, awaits a like fate, is not exempt from that”“(M I 58), it can be assumed 
that these nine, which are given in progressive order of decay in order to demonstrate 
the body“s impermanence, are not necessarily intended as contemplations of actual 
COrpses so much as mental images to be created, the primary purpose being to cultivate 
impermanernce. This may be why these nine are not used here (see VIII.43). 

The word äswbha (foul, foulness) is used both of the contemplations of corpses as 
here and of the contemplation of the parts of the body (A V 109). 
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The first three divine abidings bring three jhãnas. The fourth divine abiding and 
the four immaterial states bring the fourth jhãna. This is “as to the kind of jhãna.” 


108. 4. As fo surmounting: there are two kinds of surmounting, that is to say, 
surmounting of factors and surmounting of object. Herein, there 1s surmounting 
of factors in the case of all meditation subjects that bring three and four jhãnas 
because the second jhãna, etc., have to be reached in those same objects by 
surmounting the jhãna factors of applied thought and sustained thought, and so 
ơn. Likewise in the case of the fourth divine abiding; for that has to be reached by 
surmounting joy in the same object as that of loving-kindness, and so on. But in 
the case of the four immaterial states there is surmounting of the object; for the 
base consisting of boundless space has to be reached by surmounting one or other 
of the first nine kasinas, and the base consisting of boundless consciousness, etfc., 
have respectively to be reached by surmounting space, and so on. With the rest 
there is no surmounting. Thỉs is “as to surmounting.” 


109. 5. As fo extension and nơn-extensiơon: only the ten kasinas among these forty 
meditation subjects need be extended. For it is within just so much space as one is 
intent upon with the kasina that one can hear sounds with the divine ear element, 
see visible objects with the divine eye, and know the minds of other beings with 
the mind. 


110. Mindfulness occupied with the body and the ten kinds of foulness need not be 
extended. Why? Because they have a definite location and because there is no benefit 
¡m it. The definiteness of their location will become clear in explaining the method of 
development (VIHI.83-138 and VI.40, 41, 79). lí the latter are extended, it is only a 
quantity of corpses that is extended [112] and there is no benefit. And this is said in 
answer to the question of Sopäka: “Perception of visible forms is quite clear, Blessed 
One, perception of bones is not clear“ (Source untraced”); for here the perception of 
visible forms is called “quite clear” in the sense of extension of the sign, while the 
perception of bones is called “not quite clear” in the sense of its non-extension. 


111. But the words “I was intent upon this whole earth with the perception of a 
skeleton” (Th 18) are said of the manner of appearance to one who has acquired 
that perception. For just as in [the Emperor] Dhammäsoka“s time the Karzøïka bird 
uttered a sweet song when it saw its own reflection in the looking glass walls all 
round and perceived Kzrøơikas in every direction,” so the Elder [Singäla Pitar] 





29... Also quoteđin A-a V 79 on AN 11:9. Cí. 5n 1119. A similar quotation with Sopäka 
1s found in Vism-mht 334-35, see note 1 to XI.2. 

30. The full story, which occurs at M-a HII 382-83 and elsewhere, is this: “It seems that 
when the Karavika bird has pecked a sweet-flavoured mango wth its beak and savoured 
the dripping juice, and flapping its wings, begins to sing, then quadrupeds caper as if 
mad. Quadrupeds grazing ïn their pastures drop the grass in their mouths and listen 
to the sound. Beasts of prey hunting small animals pause with one foot raised. Hunted 
animals lose their fear of death and haltin their tracks. Birds flying ¡in the air stay with 
wings outstretched. Fishes in the water keep still, not moving their fins. AlI listen to 
the sound, so beautiful is the Karavika's song. Dhammaãsoka“s queen Asandhamitta 
asked the Community: “Venerable sirs, is there anything that sounds like the Buddha?— 
“The Karavika birds does.—“Where are those birds, venerable sirs?—“In the Himalaya.” 
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thought, when he saw the sign appearing in all đirections through his acquisition 
of the perception of a skeleton, that the whole earth was covered with bones. 


112. lí thatis so, then is whatis called “the measurelessness of the object ofjhãna 
produced on foulness”°! contradicted? It is not contradicted. For one man 
apprehends the sign in a large bloated corpse or skeleton, another in a small one. 
In this way the jhãna of the one has a limited object and of the other a measureless 
object. Or alternatively, “With a measureless object” (Dhs 182-84 in elision) is said 
Of it referring to one who extends it, seeing no disadvantage in doïng so. But it 
need not be extended because no benefit results. 


113. The restneed not be extended likewise. Why? When a man extends the sizn 
of in-breaths and out-breaths, only a quantity of wind is extended, and it has a 
đefinite location, [the nose-tip]. So it need not be extended because of the 
disadvantage and because of the definiteness of the location. And the divine 
abidings have living beings as their object. When a man extends the sign of these, 
only the quantity of living beings would be extended, and there is no purpose in 
that. So that also need not be extended. 


114. Whenitis said, “Intentupon one quarter with his heart endued with loving- 
kindness“ (D250), etc., that is said for the sake of comprehensive inclusion. For it 
is when a man develops it progressively by including living beings in one direction 
by one house, by two houses, etc., that he is said to be “intent pon one direction,“ 
[113] not when he extends the sign. And there is no counterpart sign here that he 
might extend. Also the state of having a limited or measureless object can be 
unđerstood here according to the way of incÏusion, too. 


115.  Asregards the immaterial states as object, space need not be extended since 
1t is the mere removal of the kasina [materiality]; for that should be brought to 
mỉnd only as the disappearance of the kasina [materiality]; if he extends it, nothing 
further happens. And consciousness need not be extended since it is a state 
consisting in anindividual essence, and it is not possible to extend a state consisting 
inanindividual essence. The disappearance of consciousness need not be extended 
since it is mere non-existence of consciousness. And the base consisting of neither 





She told the king: “Sire, I wish to hear a Karavika bird.” The king đispatched a gold 
cage with the order, ˆLet a Karavika bird come and sit in this cage.“ The cage travelled 
and halted ¡in front ofa KaravTka. Thinking, “The cage has come at the king“s command; 
it is impossible not to go,“ the bird got in. The cage returned and stopped before the 
king. They could not get the Karavika to utter a sound. When the king asked, ˆWhen 
do they utter a sound?/ they replied, “On seeing their kin.' Then the king had it 
surrounded with looking-glasses. Seeing its own reflecHon and imagining that its 
relatives had come, it flapped its wings and cried out with an exquisite voice as if 
sounding a crystal trumpet. All the people in the city rushed about as if mad. 
Asandhamittäa thought: “Tf the sound of this creature is so fine, what indeed can the 
sound of the Blessed One have been like since he had reached the glory of omniscient 
knowledge?“ and arousing a happiness that she never again relinquished, she became 
established in the fruition of stream-entry. ” 

31. See Dhs 55; butitcomes undđer the “... øe...,” which must be filled in from pp. 37— 
38, §182 and §184. 
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perception nor non-perception as object need not be extended since it too is a state 
consisting in an individual essence.3? 


116. The rest need not be extended because they have no sign. For it is the 
counterpart sign° that would be extendable, and the object of the recollection of 
the Buddha, etc., is not a counterpart sign. Consequently there is no need for 
extension there. 


This 1s “as to extension and non-extension.” 


117. 6. As toobject: of these forty meditation subjects, twenty-two have counterpart 
signs as object, that is to say, the ten kasinas, the ten kinds of foulness, mindfulness of 
breathing, and mindfulness occupied with the body; the rest do not have counterpart 
signs as object. Then twelve have states consisting in individual essences as object, that 
is to say, eight of the ten recollections——except mindfulness of breathing and mindfulness 
occupied with the body—the perception of repulsiveness in nutriment, the defining 
of the elements, the base consisting of boundless consciousness, and the base consisting 
of neither perception nor non-perception; and twenty-two have [counterpart] sizns as 
object, that is to say, the ten kasinas, the ten kinds of foulness, mindfulness of breathing, 
and mindfulness occupied with the body; while the remaining six have “not-so- 
classifiable”3“ objects. Then eight have mobile objects in the early staøe thouph the 
counterpart is stationary, that is to say, the festering, the bleeding, the worm-infested, 
mindfulness of breathing, the water kasina, the fire kasina, the air kasina, and in the 
case of the light kasina the object consisting of a circle of sunlipht, etc.; the rest have 
immobile objects.°” Thịs is “as to object.” 


118. 7. Asfoplane: here the twelve, namely, the ten kinds of foulness, mindfulness 
occupied with the body, and perception of repulsiveness in nutriment, do not occur 
among đeities. These twelve and mindfulness of breathing do not occur in the 





32. “Itis because only an abstract (0arikappa/a) object can be extended, not any other 
kind, that he said, 2? 7s not possible to extend a state consisting 1n an tndtuidual esseice“” 
(Vism-mht 110). 

33. The word “w†fa” in its technical sense is consistently rendered here by the word 
“sign,”“ which corresponds very nearly if not exactly to most uses Of it. Ït is sometimes 
rendered by “mark” (which over-emphasizes the concrete), and by “image“ (which is 
not always intended). The three kinds, that is, the preliminary-work sign, learning sign 
and counterpart sign, do not appear in the Pitakas. There the use rather suggests 
association of ideas as, for example, at M I 180, M I 119, A I4, etc., than the more 
definitely visualized “image” in some instances of the “counterpart sign“ described in 
the following chapters. 

34. Na-oattabba—”not so-classifiable” is an Abhidhamma shorthand term for 
something that, when considered under one of the triads or dyads of the Abhidhamrna 
Mãtikã (Dhs 1£.), cannot be placed under any one of the three, or two, headings. 

35. ““The ƒestering' is a mobile object because of the oozing of the pus, the bleedinef 
because of the trickling of the blood, “the tuorm-inƒested” because of the wriggling of the 
worms. The mobile aspect of the sunshine coming ¡in through a window opening 1s 
evident, which explains why an object consisting of a circle of sunlight is called mobile” 
(Vism-mht 110). 
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Brahmä-world. But none except the four immaterial states occur in the immaterial 
becoming. All occur among human beings. This is “as to plane.” [114] 


119. 68. As fo apprehending: here the exposition should be understood according 
to the seen, the touched and the heard. Herein, these nineteen, that is to say, nine 
kasinas omitting the air kasina and the ten kinds of foulness, must be apprehended 
by the seen. The meaning is that in the early stage their sigzn must be apprehended 
by constantly looking with the eye. In the case of mindfulness occupied with the 
body the five parts ending with skin must be apprehended by the seen and the rest 
by the heard, so its object must be apprehended by the seen and the heard. 
Mindfulness of breathing must be apprehended by the touched; the air kasina by 
the seen and the touched; the remaining eighteen by the heard. The đivine abiding 
Of equanimity and the four immaterial states are not apprehendable by a beginner; 
but the remaining thirty-five are. Thỉs is “as to apprehending.” 


120.9. As†fo condiHorn: of these meditation subjects nine kasinas omitting the space 
kasina are conditions for the immaterial states. The ten kasinas are conditions for 
the kinds of đirect-knowledge. Three divine abidings are conditions for the fourth 
đivine abiding. Each lower immaterial state is a condition for each higher one. The 
base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception is a condition for the 
attainment of cessation. All are conditions for living in bliss, for insight, and for 
the fortunate kinds of becoming. This is “as to condition.” 


121. 10. Asfo suitanbility to tenperamenf: here the exposition should be understood 
according to what is suitable to the temperaments. That is to say: first, the ten 
kinds of foulness and mindfulness occupied with the body are eleven meditation 
subjects suitable for one of greedy temperament. The four divine abidings and 
four colour kasinas are eight suitable for one of hating temperament. Mindfulness 
of breathing is the one [recollection as a] meditation subject suitable for one of 
đeluded temperament and for one of speculative temperament. The first six 
recollections are suitable for one of faithful temperament. Mindfulness of death, 
the recollection of peace, the defining of the four elements, and the perception of 
repulsiveness in nutriment, are four suitable for one of intelligent temperamert. 
The remaining kasinas and the immaterial states are suitable for all kinds of 
temperament. And anyone of the kasinas should be limited for one of speculative 
temperament and measureless for one of deluded temperament. This is how the 
exposition should be understood here “as to suitability to temperament. “ 


122. All this has been stated in the form of direct opposition and complete 
suitability. But there is actually no profitable development that does not suppress 
greed, etc., and help faith, and so on. And this is said in the Meghiya Sutta: “[One] 
shouldđ, in addition,% develop these four things: foulness should be developed for 
the purpose of abandoning greed (Iust). Loving-kindness should be developed for 





36. “Inaddition to the five things“ (not quoted) dealt with earlier in the sutta, namely, 
perfection of virtue, good friendship, hearing suitable things, energy,and understanding. 
37. ““Crwpfic books/: the meditation-subject books dealing with the truths, the 
depenđent origination, etc., which are profound and associated with voidness” (Vism- 
mh† 111). Cf. M-a II 264, A-a commentary to AN 4:180. 
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the purpose of abandoring ilI will. [115] Mindfulness of breathing should be 
developed for the purpose of cutting off applied thought. Perception of 
impermanence should be cultivated for the purpose of eliminating the conceit, “Ï 
am“ (A IV 358). Also in the Rãhula Sutta, m the passage beginning, “Develop 
loving-kindness, Rahula“ (M1424), seven meditation subjects are given for a single 
temperament. So instead of insisting on the mere letter, the intention should be 
sought in each instance. 


Thịs is the explanatory exposition of the meditation subject referred to by the 
words he should apprehend...one [meditation subject] (S28). 


123. Now the words and he should apprehend are illustrated as follows. After 
approaching the good friend of the kind described in the explanation of the words 
then approach the good friend, the siuer 0ƒ a meditaHon subject (§28 and §57—73), the 
mneditator should dedicate himself to the Blessed One, the Enlightened One, or to 
a teacher, and he should ask for the meditation subject with a sincere inclination 
[of the heart] and sincere resolution. 


124. Herein, he should dedicate himself to the Blessed One, the Enlightened One, 
in this way: “Blessed One, I relinquish this my person to you.” For without having 
thus dedicated himself, when living in a remote abode he might be unable to stand 
fast if a frightening object made its appearance, and he might return to a village 
abode, become associated with laymen, take up improper search and come to ruin. 
But when he has dedicated himself in this way no fear arises in him if a frightening 
object makes its appearance; in fact only joy arises in him as he reflects: “Have you 
not wisely already dedicated yourself to the Enlightened One?” 


125.  Suppose a man had a fine piece of Käsi cloth. He would feel grief if it were 
eaten by rats or moths; but if he gave it to a bhikkhUu needing robes, he would feel 
only joy if he saw the bhikkhu tearing it up [to make his patched cloak]. And so it 
1s with this. 


126.  When he dedicates himself to a teacher, he should say: “I relinquish this my 
person to you, venerable sir“ For one who has not dedicated his person thus 
becomes unresponsive to correction, hard to speak to, and unamenable to advice, 
or he goes where he likes without asking the teacher. Consequently the teacher 
does not help him with either material things or the Dhamma, and he does not 
train him in the cryptic books.” Failing to get these two kinds of help, [116] he 
finds no footing in the Dispensation, and he soon comes down to misconducting 
himself or to the lay state. But ¡f he has dedicated his person, he is not unresponsive 
to correction, does not go about as he likes, is easy to speak to, and lives only in 
dependence on the teacher. He gets the twofold help from the teacher and attains 
growth, increase, and fulfilment in the Dispensation. Like the Elder Cũla- 
Pindapätika-Tissa's pupils. 

127. Three bhikkhus came to the elđer, it seems. One of them said, “Venerable sir, 
I am ready to fall from a cliff the height of one hundred men, if it is said to be to 
your advantage.” The second said, “Venerable sir, Ï am ready to grind away this 
body from the heels up without remainder on a flat stone, if it is said to be to your 
advantage.” The third said, “Venerable sir, I am ready to die by stopping breathing, 
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1f it is said to be to your advantage.“ Observing, “Ihese bhikkhus are certainly 
capable of progress,“ the elder expounded a meditation subject to them. Following 
his advice, the three attained Arahantship. 


Thịis is the benefitin self-dedication. Hence it was said above “dedicating himself 
to the Blessed One, the Enlightened One, or to a teacher.” 


128.  Wifth ä sincere incHnation [of the heart] and sincere resolution (§ 123): the 
meditator“s inclination should be sincere in the six modes beginning with non- 
greed. Eor it is one of such sincere inclination who arrives at one of the three kinds 
of enlightenment, according as it is said: “Six kinds of inclination lead to the 
maturing of the enlightenment of the Bodhisattas. With the inclination to non- 
greed, Bodhisattas see the fault in greed. With the inclination to non-hate, 
Bodhisattas see the faultin hate. With the inclination to non-delusion, Bodhisattas 
see the fault in delusion. With the inclination to renunciation, Bodhisattas see the 
fault in house life. With the inclination to seclusion, Bodhisattas see the fault in 
society. With the inclination to relinguishment, Bodhisattas see the faultin all kinds 
of becoming and destiny (Source unttraced.)” For stream-enterers, once-returners, 
non-returners, those with cankers destroyed (i.e. Arahants), Paccekabuddhas, and 
Fully Enlightened Ones, whether past, future or present, all arrive at the distinction 
peculiar to each by means of these same six modes. That is why he should have 
sincerity of inclination in these six modes. 


129. He should be whole-heartedly resolved on that. The meaning is [117] that 
he should be resolved upon concentration, respect concentration, incline to 
concentration, be resolved upon Nibbãna, respect Nibbãna, incline to Nibbãna. 


130. When, with sincerity ofinclination and whole-hearted resolution in this way, 
he asks for a meditation subject, then a teacher who has acquired the penetration 
of minds can know his tenperament by surveying his mental conduct; and a teacher 
who has not can know it by putting such questions to him as: “What is your 
temperament?“ or “What states are usually present in you?” or “What do you like 
bringing to mind?“ or “What meditation subject does your miỉnd favour?” When 
he knows, he can expound a meditation subject suitable to that temperament. And 
in đoïng so, he can expound it in three ways: it can be expounded to one who has 
already learnt the meditation subject by having him recite it at one or twO sessions; 
it can be expounded to one who lives in the same place each time he comes; and to 
one who wants to learn it and then go elsewhere it can be expounded in such a 
manrer that it is neither too brief nor too long. 


131.  Herein, when first he is explaining the earth kasina, there are nine aspects 
that he should explain. They are the four faults of the kasina, the making of a 
kasina, the method of development for one who has made it, the two kinds of sign, 
the two kinds of concentration, the seven kinds of suitable and unsuitable, the ten 
kinds of skill in absorption, evenness of energy, and the directions for absorption. 

In the case of the other meditation subjects, each should be expounded in the 
Way appropriate to it. All this willbe made clear in the directions for development. 
But when the meditation subject is being expounded in this way, the meditator 
must apprehend the sign as he listens. 
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132. Apprehend the sienr means that he must connect each aspect thus: “This is the 
preceding clause, this is the subsequent clause, this is its meaning, this is its 
intention, this is the simile.“ When he listens attentively,apprehending the sign in 
this way, his meditation subject is welÏl apprehended. Then, and because of that, he 
successfully attains distinction, but not otherwise. This clarifies the meaning of 
the words “and he must apprehend.” 


133. Atthis point the clauses approach the good friend, the giver of a meditation 
subject, and he should apprehend from among the forty meditation subjects one 
that suits his own temperament (§28) have been expounded in detail in all their 
aspects. 


The third chapter called “The Description of Taking a 
Meditation Subject” in the Treatise on the Development of 
Concentration in the Puth oƒ Purification composed for the 
purpose of gladdening good people. 
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'THE EARTH KASINA 


(Pathaur-kasiIn-niddesa) 


1. [118] Now, it was said earlier: After that he should avoid a monastery 
unfavourable to the development of concentration and go to live in one that is 
favourable (IH.28). In the first place one who finds it convenient to live with the 
teacher in the same monastery can live there while he is making certain of the 
meditation subject. If it is inconvenient there, he can live in another monastery— 
a suitable one—a quarter or a half or even a whole league distant. In that case, 
when he finds he is in doubt about, or has forgotten, some passage in the 
meditation subject, then he should do the duties in the monastery in good time 
and set out afterwards, going for alms on the way and arriving at the teacher's 
dwelling place after his meal. He should make certain about the meditation 
subject that day in the teacher”s presence. Next day, after paying homage to the 
teacher, he should go for alms on his way back and so he can return to his own 
dwelling place without fatigue. But one who finds no convenient place within 
even a league should clarify all đifficulties about the meditation subject and 
make quite sure it has been properly attended to. Then he can even go far away 
and, avoiding a monastery unfavourable to development of concentration, live in 
one that is favourable. 


[THE EIGHTEEN FAULTS OF A MONASTERY] 


2. Herein, one that is unfavourable has anyone of eighteen faults. These are: (1) 
largeness, (2) newness, (3) dilapidatedness, (4) a nearby road, (5) a pond, (6) 
[edible] leaves, (7) flowers, (8) fruits, (9) famousness, (10) a nearby city, (11) nearby 
timber trees, (12) nearby arable fields, (13) presence of incompatible persons, (14) 
a nearby port of entry, (15) nearness to the border countries, (16) nearness to the 
frontier of a kingdom, (17) unsuitability, (18) lack of good friends. [119] One with 
any of these faults is not favourable. He should not live there. Why? 


3. 1. Firstly, people with varying aims collect in a Ïaree monastery. They conflict 
with each other and so neglect the duties. The Enlightenment-tree terrace, etc., 
remain unswept, the water for drinking and washing is not set out. So if he 
thinks, “I shall go to the alms-resort village for alms“” and takes his bowl and 
robe and sets out, perhaps he sees that the duties have not been done or that a 
drinking-water pot is empty, and so the duty has to be done by him unexpectedly. 
Drinking water must be maintained. By not doing it he would commit a 
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wrongdoing in the breach of a duty. But if he does it, he loses time. He arrives too 
late at the village and gets nothing because the alms giving is finished. Also, 
when he goes into retreat, he is distracted by the loud noises of novices and 
young bhikkhus, and by acts of the Community [being carried out]. However, he 
can live in a large monastery where all the duties are done and where there are 
none of the other disturbances. 


4. 2.Ina neu 1nonastery there is mụch new bưuilding activity. People criticize 
someone who takes no part in it. But he can live in such a monastery where the 
bhikkhus say, “Let the venerable one do the ascetic“s duties as much as he likes. 
We shall see to the building work.” 


5..3.Ina đilapidnated monastery there is much that needs repair. People criticize 
someone who does not see about the repairing of at least his own lodging. 
When he sees to the repairs, his meditation subject suffers. 


6. 4.In a monastery with a earbw road, by a main street, visitors keep arriving 
night and day. He has to give up his own lodging to those who come late, and he 
has to go and live at the root of a tree or on top of a rock. And next day it is the 
same. So there is no opportunity [to practice] his meditation subject. But he can 
live in one where there is no such disturbance by visitors. 


7...5. A pond is a rock pool. Numbers of people come there for drinking water. 
Pupils of city-dwelling elders supported by the royal family come to do dyeing 
work. When they ask for vessels, wood, tubs, etc., [120] they must be shown 
where these things are. So he is kept all the time on the alert. 


8. ó6. lí he goes with his meditation subject to sit by day where there are many 
sorts of edible /ezøes, then women vegetable-gatherers, singing as they pick leaves 
nearby, endanger his meditation subject by disturbing it with sounds of the 
OppOsite sex. 


7. And where there are many sorts of ƒfloøerine shrubs in bloom there is the same 
danger too. 


9. ø. Where there are many sorts of ƒrifs such as mangoes, rose-apples and 
jak-fruits, people who want fruits come and ask for them, and they get angry if 
he does not give them any, or they take them by force. When walking in the 
monastery in the evening he sees them and asks, “Why do you do so, lay 
followers?“ they abuse him as they please and even try to evict him. 


10.9. When he lives in a monastery that is ƒ#ous and renowned ïn the world, 
like Dakkhinagiri' Hatthikucchi, Cetiyagiri or Cittalapabbata, there are always 
people coming who want to pay homage to him, supposing that he is an Arahant, 
which inconveniences him. But if it suits him, he can live there at night and go 
elsewhere by day. 


11. 10. In one with a Ø0earbự city objects of the opposite sex come infto focus. 
Women-pot carriers go by bumping into him with their jars and giving no room 





1. “They say it is the Dakkhinagiri in the Magadha country” (Vism-mht 116). There 
is mention of a Dakkhinagiri-vihãra at M-a II 293 and elsewhere. 
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to pass. Also important people spread out carpets in the middle of the monastery 
and sit down. 


12. 11. One with nearb tiĩmber trees where there are timber trees and osiers 
useful for making framework is inconvenient because of the wood-gatherers 
there, like the gatherers of branches and fruits already mentioned. If there are 
trees in a monastery, people come and cut them down to build houses with. 
When he has come out of his meditation room in the evening and ¡is walking up 
and down in the monastery, if he sees them and asks, “Why do you do so, lay 
followers?“ they abuse him as they please and even try to evict him. 


13. 12. People make use of one with ø#earb arable ƒfields, quite surrounded by 
fields. They make a threshing floor in the middle of the monastery itself. They 
thresh corn there, dry it in the forecourts,? and cause great inconvenience. And 
where there is extensive property belonging to the Community, the monastery 
attendants impound cattle belonging to families and deny the water supply [to 
their crops]. [121] Then people bring an ear of paddy and show it to the 
Community saying “Look at your monastery attendants“ work.“ For one reason 
or another he has to go to the portals of the king or the king“s ministers. This 
[matter of property belonging to the Community] is included by [a monastery 
that is] near arable fields. 


14. 13. Presence oƒ tncompaHble persons: where there are bhikkhus living who 
are incompatible and mutually hostile, when they clash and it is protested, 
“VWenerable sirs, do not do so,” they exclaim, “We no longer count now that this 
refuse-rag wearer has come.” 


15. 174. One with a nearby water port of entry or land port of entry3 is made 
inconvenient by people constantly arriving respectively by ship or by caravan 
and crowding round, asking for space or for drinking water or salt. 


16. 15. In the case of one riear the border cowntries, people have no trust im the 
Buddha, etc., there. 


16. In one near the frơnHer 0ƒ a kingdom there is fear of kings. For perhaps one 
king attacks that place, thinking, “lt does not submit to my rule,“ and the other 
does likewise, thinking, “It does not submit to my rule.“ A bhikkhu lives there 
when it is conquered by one king and when it is conquered by the other. Then 
they suspect him of spying, and they bring about his undoing. 


17. 17. LĨnsuitability is that due to the risk of encountering visible data, etc., of 
the opposite sex as objects or to haunting by non-human beings. Here is a stOry. 
An elder lived in a forest, it seems. Then an ogress stood in the door of his leaf 
hut and sang. The elder came out and stood in the door. She went to the end of 
the walk and sang. The elder went to the end of the walk. She stood in a chasm 
a hundred fathoms deep and sang. The elder recoiled. Then she suddenly 





2. Read pamukhesu sosaUanfi. Pamukha not thus in PED. 

3. “A “0ater port oƒentrw is a port of entry on the sea or on an estuary. A “land port 0ƒ 
entr 1s one on the edge of a forest and acts as the gateway on the road of approach 
to great cities“ (Vism-mht 116). 
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grabbed him saying, “Venerable sir, it is not just one or two of the likes of you Ï 
have eaten.” 


18. Tổ. Lack oƒ good friends: where ït is not possible to find a good friend as a 
teacher or the equivalent of a teacher or a preceptor or the equivalent of a preceptOor, 
the lack of good friends there is a serious fault. 


One that has any of those eighteen faults should be undđerstood as 
unfavourable. And this is said in the commentaries: 


A large abode, a new abode, 

One tumbling down, one near a road, 
One with a pond, or leaves, or f[OWers, 
Ór fruits, or one that people seek; [122] 


In cities, among timber, fields, 

Where people quarrel, in a port, 

In borđer lands, on frontiers, 
Dnsuitableness, and no good friend— 


These are the eighteen instances 
A wise man needs to recognize 
And give them full as wide a berth 
As any footpad-hunted road. 


[THE FIvE FACTORS OF THE RESTING PLACE] 


19. One that has the five factors beginning with “not too far from and not too 
near to“ the alms resort is called favourable. For this is said by the Blessed One: 
“And how has a lodging five factors, bhikkhus? Here, bhikkhus, (1) a lodging is 
not too far, not too near, and has a path for going and coming. (2) It is little 
frequented by day with little sound and few voices by night. (3) There is little 
contact with gadflies, flies, wind, burning [sun] and creeping things. (4) One 
who lives in that lodging easily obtains robes, alms food, lodging, and the 
requisite of medicine as cure for the sick. (5) In that lodging there are elder 
bhikkhus living who are learned, versed in the scriptures, observers of the 
Dhamma, observers of the Vinaya, observers of the Codes, and when from time 
to time one asks them questions, “How is this, venerable sir? What is the meaning 
of this? then those venerable ones reveal the unrevealed, explain the unexplained, 
and remove doubt about the many things that raise doubts. This, bhikkhus, is 
how a lodging has five factors”(A V 13). 


These are the details for the clause, “After that he should avoid a monastery 
unfavourable to the development of concentration and go to live in one that is 
favourable” (IH.28). 


[THE LESSER ÏMPEDIMENTS] 
20. Then he should seuer the lesser impedimenis (HII.28): one living in such a 
favourable monastery should sever any minor impediments that he may still 
have, that is to say, long head haïr, nails, and body haïr should be cut, mending 
and patching of old robes should be done, or those that are soiled should be 
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dyed. If there is a stain on the bowl, the bow]l should be baked. The bed, chaïr, 
etc., should be cleaned up. These are the details for the clause, “Then he should 
sever the lesser impediments.” 


[DETAILED ÏNSTRUCTIONS FOR ÏÖEVELOPMENT] 


21. Now, with the clause, And not ouerlook ang 0ƒ the direcHons for deuelopment 
(H28), the time has come for the detailed exposition of all meditation subjects, 
starting with the earth kasina. 


[THE EARTH KAsINA] 


[123] When a bhikkhU has thus severed the lesser impediments, then, on his 
return from his alms round after his meal and after he has got rid of drowsiness 
due to the meal, he should sit down comfortably in a secluded place and 
apprehend the sign in earth that is either made up or not made up. 


22. Eor this is said:“ “One who is learning the earth kasina apprehends the 
sign in earth that is either made up or not made up; that is bounded, not 
unbounded; limited, not unlimited; with a periphery, not without a periphery; 
circumscribed, not uncircumscribed; either the size of a bushel (suppa) or the 
size of a saucer (sarữøø). He sees to it that that sign is well apprehended, well 
attended to, well defined. Having done that, and seeing its advantages and 
perceiving it as a treasure, building up respect for it, making it dear to him, he 
anchors his mind to that object, thinking, “Surely in this way I shall be freed from 
aging and death.“ Secluded from sense desires ... he enters upon and dwells in 
the first jhãna ...” 





4. “Said in the Old Commentary. “One i0ho 1s learnine the earth kastta: one who is 
apprehending, grasping, an earth kasina as a “learning sign“. The meaning is, one who 
1s producing an earth kasina that has become the sign of learning; and here “arousingˆ 
should be regarded as the establishing of the sign in that way. Ïn earth/: in an earth 
đisk of the kind about to be described. “Ayehends the sien': he apprehends ¡in that, 
with knowledge connected with meditative development, the sign of earth of the kind 
about to be đescribed, as one does with the eye the sign of the face in a looking-g]ass. 
“Made up”: prepared ïn the manner about to be described. “Not 1made up: ín a disk of 
earth consisting of an ordinary threshing-floor đisk, and so on. “Bowñideđ”: onÌy in one 
that has bounds. As regard the words fhe size 0ƒ a bushel, etc., it would be đesirable 
that a bushel and a saucer were of equal size, but some say that “the size 0ƒ a saucer 1s 
a span and four fingers, and the “the size 0fa bushel' 1s larger than that. “He sees to 1t that 
that siert 1s tuell apprehended”: that meditator makes that disk of earth a well-apprehended 
sien. When, after apprehending the sign ïn it by opening the eyes, and looking and 
then closing them again, it appears to him as he adverts to it just as it đĩd at the 
momert of looking with open eyes, then he has made it well apprehended. Having 
thoroughly established his mindfulness there, observing it again and again with his 
miỉnd not straying outside, he sees that it 1s Z0ell aHtended to”. When ït is well attended 
to thus by adverting and attending agaïn and again by producing much repetition and 
development instigated by that, he sees that it is Zøell defined. “To that objecF”: to that 
object called earth kasina, which has appeared rightly owing to its having been well 
apprehended. “He anchors his mind”: by bringing his own mỉnd to access jhãna he 
anchors it, keeps it from other objects” (Vism-mht 119). 
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23. Herein, when in a previous becoming a man has gone forth into 
homelessness in the Dispensation or [outside it] with the rishis” goïng forth and 
has already produced the jhãna tetrad or pentad on the earth kasina, and so has 
such merit and the support [of past practice of jhãna] as well, then the sign 
arises in him on earth that is not made up, that is to say, on a ploughed area or on 
a threshing floor, as in the Elder Mallaka“s case. 


It seems that while that venerable one was looking at a ploughed area the sign 
arose in him the size of that area. He extended it and attained the jhãna pentad. 
Then by establishing insight with the jhãna as the basis for it, he reached 
Arahantship. 


[MAKING AN EARTH KASINA] 


24. But when a man has had no such previous practice, he should make a 
kasina, guarding against the four faults of a kasina and not overlooking any of 
the đirections for the meditation subject learnt from the teacher. Now, the four 
faults of the earth kasina are due to the intrusion of blue, yellow, red or white. So 
instead of using clay of such colours, he should make the kasina of clay like that 
in the stream of the Gangä,” which is the colour of the dawn. [124] And he 
should make it not in the middle of the monastery in a place where novices, efc., 
are about but on the confines of the monastery in a screened place, either under 
an overhanging rock or in a leaf hut. He can make it either portable or as a 
fixture. 


25. Of these, a portable one should be made by tying rags of leather or matting 
onto four sticks and smearing thereon a đisk of the size already mentioned, 
using clay picked clean of grass, roots, gravel, and sand, and well kneaded. At 
the time of the preliminary work it should be laid on the ground and looked at. 


A fxture should be made by knocking stakes into the ground in the form of a 
lotus calyx, lacing them over with creepers. If the clay is insufficient, then other 
clay should be put underneath and a disk a span and four fingers across made 
on top of that with the quite pure dawn-coloured clay. For it was with reference 
only to measurement that it was said above either the size 0ƒa bushel or the size 0ƒ ñ 
saucer (S22). But that 1s bounded, not un0tbounnded was said to show its delimitedness. 


26. 5o, having thus made it delimited and of the size prescribed, he should 
scrape it down with a stone trowel—a wooden trowel turns it a bad colour, so 
that should not be employed—and make it as even as the surface of a drum. 
Then he should sweep the place out and have a bath. ©n his return he should 
seat himself on a well-covered chair with legs a span and four fingers high, 
prepared in a place that is two and a half cubits [that is, two and a half times 
elbow to finger-tip] from the kasina disk. For the kasina does not appear plainly 
to him ïf he sits further off than that; and if he sits nearer than that, faults in the 





5. “Gøñsñ (= “river) is the name for the Ganges in Inđia and for the Mahavaeligangã, 
Sri Lanka“s principal river. However, in the Island of Sri Lanka there is a river, it seems, 
called the Ravanaganga. The clay in the places where the banks are cut away by its 
stream is the colour of dawn“” (Vism-mht 119). 
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kasina appear. lf he sits higher up, he has to look at it with his neck bent; and if 
he sits lower down, his knees ache. 


[STARTING CONTEMPLATION] 


27. 5o, after seating himself in the way stated, he should review the dangers in 
sense desires in the way beginning, “Sense desires give little enjoyment“ (M I 
91) and arouse longing for the escape from sense desires, for the renunciation 
that is the means to the surmounting of all suffering. He should next arouse joy 
of happiness by recollecting the special qualities of the Buddha, the Dhamma, 
and the Sangha; then awe by thinking, “Now, this is the way of renunciation 
entered upon by all Buddhas, Paccekabuddhas and noble disciples”; and then 
eagerness by thinking, “In this way I shall surely come to know the taste of the 
bliss of seclusion.” [125] After that he should open his eyes moderately,apprehend 
the sign, and so proceed to develop it. 


28. lí he opens his eyes too wide, they get fatigued and the disk becomes too 
obvious, which prevents the sign becoming apparent to him. lf he opens them 
too little, the disk is not obvious enough, and his mind becomes drowsy, which 
also prevents the sign becoming apparent to him. So he should develop it by 
apprehending the sign (0ni†ta), keeping his eyes open moderately, as if he were 
seeing the reflection of his face (mukha-nữmiffa) on the surface of a looking- 
glass.” 


29. The colour should not be reviewed. The characteristic should not be given 
attention.° But rather, while not ipgnoring the colour, attention should be given 





6... “Apprehend the sien: apprehend with the mind the sign apprehended by the eye 
in the earth kasina. “Art đeuclop iF: the apprehending of the sign as it occurs should be 
continued intensively and constantly practiced” (Vism-mht 120). 

Z.. “Justas one who sees his reflection (kha-rmtfa—lit. “face-sign”) on the surface 
of a looking-plass does not open his eyes too widely or too little (in order to get the 
effect), nor does he review the colour of the looking-glass or give attention to its 
characteristic, but rather looks with moderately opened eyes and sees only the sign of 
his face, so too this meditator looks with moderately opened eyes at the earth kasina 
and is occupied only with the sign” (Vism-mht 121). 

8... “The dawn colour that is there in the kasina should not be thought about, though 
it cannot be đenied that it is apprehended by eye-consciousness. That is why, instead 
Of saying here, “should not be looked at,“ he says that ¡it should not be apprehended by 
reviewing. Also the earth elements characteristic of hardness, which is there, should 
not be given attention because the apprehension has to be done through the channel 
of seeing. And after saying, ˆwhile not ipgnoring the colour” he said, “relegating the 
colour to the position of a property of the physical support,“ showing that here the 
concern is not with the colour, which is the channel, but rather that this colour should 
be treated as an accessory of the physical support; the meaning is that the kasina 
(disk) should be given attention with awareness of both the accompanying earth- 
aspect and its ancillary colour-aspect, but taking the earth-aspect with its ancillary 
concomitant colour as both supported equally by that physical support [the disk]. On 
the concept as the mental datum since that is what is outstanding: the term of ordinary 
usage “earth/ (pøathzơï) as applied to earth with its accessories, since the prominence of 
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by setting the mind on the [name] concept as the most outstanding mental 
datum, relegating the colour to the position of a property of its physical support. 
That [conceptual state] can be called by anyone he likes among the names for 
earth (athaơi) such as “earth” (pathaơï), “the Great One” (alï), “the Friendly 
One“ (medimi), “ground” (bhñimi), “the Provider of Wealth“ (øoasudhñ), “the Bearer 
of Wealth” (0asuudharä), etc., whichever suits his manner of perception. Still “earth” 
is also a name that is obvious, so it can be developed with the obvious one by 
saying “earth, earth.” It should be adverted to now with eyes open, now with 
eyes shut. And he should go on developing it in this way a hundred times, a 
thousand times, and even more than that, until the learning sign arises. 


30.  When, while he ¡is developing it in this way, it comes into focus” as he 
adverts with his eyes shut exactly as it does with his eyes open, then the learning 
sign is said to have been produced. After its production he should no longer sit 
in that place;'° he should return to his own quarters and go on developing it 
sitting there. But in order to avoid the delay of foot washing, a pair of single- 
soled sandals and a walking stick are desirable. Then if the new concentration 
vanishes through some unsuitable encounter, he can put his sandals on, take 
his walking stick, and go back to the place to re-apprehend the sign there. When 
he returns he should seat himself comfortably and develop it by reiterated reaction 
to it and by striking at it with thought and applied thought. 


[THE COUNTERPFART SIGN] 


31. As he does so, the hindrances eventually become suppressed, the 
defilements subside, the mind becomes concentrated with access concentration, 
and the counterpart sign arises. 


The difference between the earlier learning sign and the counterpart sign is 
this. In the learning sign any fault in the kasina is apparent. But the counterpart 
sien [126] appears as if breaking out from the learning sign, and a hundred 
times, a thousand times more purified, like a looking-glass disk drawn from its 
case, like a mother-of-pearl dish well washed, like the moon“s disk coming out 
from behind a cloud, like cranes against a thunder cloud. But it has neither 
colour nor shape; for if it had, it would be cognizable by the eye, gross, susceptible 
of comprehension [by insight—(see XX.2f.)] and stamped with the three 
characteristics." But it is not like that. For it is born only of perception in one 
who has obtained concentration, being a mere mode of appearance.' But as 





its individual effect is due to outstandingness of the earth element: “setting the mind” 
on that mental datum consisting of a [name-] concept (paffñati-dharmna), the kasiaa 
should be given attention as “earth, earth.—Tf the mind is to be set on a mere concept 
by means of a term of common usage, ought earth to be given attention by means of 
đifferent names?—TIt can be. What is wrong? It is to show that that is done he said, 
“Mal1, medrmr, and so on” (Vism-mht 122). 

9. ““Cormnes trto ƒocus”: becomes the resort of mind-door impulsion” (Vism-mht 122). 
10. “Why should he not? If, after the learning sign was produced, he went on 
developing it by looking at the đisk of the earth, there would be no arising of the 
counterpart sign” (Vism-mht 122). 
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soon as it arises the hindrances are quite suppressed, the defilements subside, 
and the mind becomes concentrated in access concentration. 


[THE TwWO KINDS OF CONCENTRATION] 


32. Now, concentration is of two kinds, that is to say, access concentration and 
absorption concentration: the mind becomes concentrated in two ways, that is, 
on the plane of access and on the plane of obtainment. Herein, the mind becomes 
concentrated on the plane of access by the abandonmernt of the hindrances, and 
on the plane of obtainment by the manifestation of the jhãna factors. 


33. The difference between the two kinds of concentration is this. The factors 
are not strong in access. Ít is because they are not strong that when access has 
arisen, the mind now makes the sign its object and now re-enters the life- 
continuum,3 just as when a young child is lifted up and stood on its feet, it 





11. “ŠStamped with the three characteristics of the formed beginning with rise (see A 
I152), or marked with the three characteristics beginning with impermanence” (Vism- 
mh†t 122). 

12. “Tf “itis not like that-——is not possessed of colour, etc—then how is it the object 
of jhãna? It is in order to answer that question that the sentence beginrning, “Eor it is ...' 
is given. “Born of the perception: produced by the perception during development, 
simply born from the perception during development. Since there is no arising from 
anywhere of what has no individual essence, he therefore said, “Being the mere mode 
of appearanceˆ” (Vism-mht 122). See Ch. VIII, n. 11. 

13... Bhzøañsa (life-continuum, lit. “constituent of becoming”) and /zøana (mpulsion) 
are first mentioned in this work at I.57 (see n. 16); this is the second mention. The 
“cognitive series” (cifa-oïthi) so extensively used here ¡is unknown as such ¡in the 
Pitakas. Perhaps the seed from which it sprang may exist in, say, such passages as: 
“Due to eye and to visible data eye-consciousness arises. The coincidence of the three 
1s contact. With contact as condition there is feeling. What he feels he perceives. What 
he perceives he thinks about4. What he thinks about he diversifies [by means of 
craving, pride and false view]... Due to mind and to mental đata ...” (MT 111). And: “Is 
the eye permanent or impermanent... Are visible objects permanent or impermanent? 
...- Is the mind permanent or impermanent? Are mental data ... Is mind-consciousness 
..- Ismind-contact ... Is any feeling, any perception, any formation, any consciousness, 
that arises with mind-contact as condition permanent or impermanent?“ (M TT 279). 
And: “These five faculties [of eye, etc.| each with its separate objective field and no one 
of them experiencing as its objective field the province of any other, have mind as their 
refuge, and mind experiences their provinces as its objective field” (M I 295). This 
treatment of consciousness implies, as it were, more than even a “double thickness 
Of consciousness. An already-formed nucleus of the cognitive series, based on such 
Sutta Pitakas material, appears in the Abhidhamma Pitakas. The following two 
quotations show how the commentary (bracketed italics) expands the Abhidhamma 
Pitakas treatment. 

() “Hlerein, what is eye-consciousness element? Due to eye and to visible data (4s 
support cơndiHon, and to funcHonal trỉnd clement (= 5-door ađuerHne), as đisappearance 
cơndiHơn, and to the retnaining three tru material aqeregates as conascence condiHon) there 
arises consciousness ... which is eye-consciousness element. [5imilarly with the other 
four sense elements.| Herein, what is mind element? Eye-consciousness having arisen 
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repeatedly falls down ơn the ground. But the factors are strong in absorption. It 
1s because they are strong that when absorption concentration has arisen, the 
mỉnđ, having once interrupted the flow of the life-continuum, carries on with a 
stream of profitable impulsion for a whole night and for a whole day, just as a 
healthy man, after rising from his seat, could stand for a whole day. 


[GUARDING THE SIGN] 


34. The arousing of the counterpart sign, which arises together with access 
concentration, is very difficult. Therefore if he is able to arrive at absorption 
in that same session by extending the sign, it is good. If not, then he must 
guard the sign diligently as if it were the foetus of a Wheel-turning Monarch 
(World-ruler). 





and ceased, next to that there arises consciousness ... which is appropriate (profitable 
or unprofitable) mind element ín the mode of receiving). [S5imilarly with the other 
four sense elements.| ©r else it is the first reaction to any mental datum (to be taken 
as functional mind element in the mode of mind-door adverting). Herein, what is 
mind-consciousness element? Eye-consciousness having arisen and ceased, next to 
that there arises mind element. (Resultant) mind element having arisen and ceased, 
also (next to that there arises resultant mind-consciousness element in the mode of 
investigating; and that having arisen and ceased, next to that there arises functional 
mind-consciousness element in the mode of determining; and that having arisen and 
ceased) next to that there arises consciousness ... which is appropriate mind- 
consciousness element (n the mode of impulsion). [Similarly with the other four 
sense elements.] Due to (life-continuum) mind and to mental data there arises 
consciousness_... which ¡is appropriate (impulsion) mind-consciousness element 
(following on the above-mentioned mind-door adverting)“ (Vibh 87-90 and Vibh-a 
81£.). 

(¡) “Eye-consciousness and its associated states are a condition, as proximity 
condition, for (zesultant) mind element and for its associated states. Mind element and 
1ts associated states are a condition, as proximity condition, for (roof-causeless resultant) 
minđ-consciousness element ( the 1ode oƒ truesHeaHns) and for its associated states. 
(Next to that, the trínd-consciousniess eleients seuerallụ in the trodes oƒ determinrng, 
tmpulsion, registraHơn, and life-conHnuu1n should be tirentHioned, thoueh the are not, since 
the tenching 1s abbreurnted.) [Similarly for the other four senses and mind-consciousness 
elemert]. Preceding profitable (mpulsion) states are a condition, as proximity condition, 
for subsequent indeterminate (7egistraHon, lif£-conHmuum) states [etc.]” (Patth TL, and 
Comy., 33-34). 

The form that the two kinđs (5-door and mind-door) of the cognitive series take is 
shown in Table V. The following are some Pitakas references for the individual modes: 
bhaoanga (life-continuum): Patth I 159, 160, 169, 324; Zøa/Jana (adverting) Patth I 159, 
160, 169, 324; sampa†icchana (receiving), sanfTra—a (investigating), 0o‡†hapana 
(determining), and fadãrammarta (registration) appear only in the Commentaries. Jauana 
(impulsion): Patis II 73, 76. The following references may also be noted here: a1l0na 
(conformity), Patth 1325. Cufi-cifta (death consciousness), Patth I 324. Pnfisandli (rebirth- 
linking), Vism-mht 1, 320, etc.; Pafis II 72, etc. 
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So guard the sign, nor count the cost, 

And what is gained will not be lost; 

Who fails to have this guard maintained 
WiII lose each time what he has gained. [127] 


35. Herein, the way of guarding it is this: 


() Abode, (2) resort, (3) and speech, (4) and person, 
(5) The food, (6) the climate, (7) and the posture— 
Eschew these seven different kinds 


Whenever found unsuitable. 

But cultivate the suitable; 

For one perchance so doiïng finds 
He need not wait too long unftil 
Absorption shall his wish fulfil. 


36. 1. Herein, an øode is unsuitable if, while he lives in it, the unarisen sign 
đoes not arise in him or is lost when it arises, and where unestablished 
mindfulness fails to become established and the unconcentrated mind fails to 
become concentrated. That is suitable in which the sign arises and becomes 
confirmed, in which mindfulness becomes established and the mind becomes 
concentrated, as in the Elder Padhãniya-Tissa, resident at Nãgapabbata. So if a 
monastery has many abodes he can try them one by one, living in each for three 
days, and stay on where his mind becomes unified. Eor it was due to suitability 
of abode that five hundred bhikkhus reached Arahantship while still dwelling 
in the Lesser Nãga Cave (CñJa-nñen-leaa) in Tambapamni Island (Sri Lanka) after 
apprehending their meditation subject there. There is no counting the stream- 
enterers who have reached Arahantship there after reaching the noble plane 
elsewhere; so too in the monastery of Cittalapabbata, and others. 


37.2. An alms-resơt village lying to the north or south of the lodging, not too 
far, within one kosa and a half, and where alms food is easily obtained, is suitable. 
The opposite kind is unsuitable.'* 


38. 3. Specch: that included in the thirty-two kinds of aimless talk is unsuitable; 
for it leads to the disappearance of the sign. But talk based on the ten examples 
of talk is suitable, though even that should be discussed with moderation.'? 


39. 4. Person: one not given to aimless talk, who has the special qualities of 
virtue, etc., by acquaintanceship with whom the unconcentrated mind becomes 
concentrated, or the concentrated mind becomes more so, 1s suitable. One who 1s 
much concerned with his body,'* who is addicted to aimless talk, is unsuitable; 
for he only creates disturbances, like muddy water added to clear water. And it 





14. North or south to avoid facing the rising sun in coming or goiïng. Kosøz is not in 
PED; “one and a half kosa = 3,000 bows“ (Vism-mht 123). 

15. Twenty-six kinds of “aimless“ (lit. “animal”) talk are given in the Suttas (e.g. M II 
1;HIH 113), which the commentary increases to thirty-two (M-a II 233). The ten instances 
of talk are those given in the Suttas (e.g. M I 145; II 113). See Ch. I, n.12. 

1ó. “One who is occupied with exercising and caring for the body” (Vism-mht 124). 
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was owing to one such as this that the attainments of the young bhikkhu who 
lived at Kotapabbata vanished, not to mention the sign. [128] 


40. 5. Food: Sweet food suits one, sour food another. 


6. Climafe: a cool climate suits one, a warm one another. So when he finds that 
by using certain food or by living in a certain climate he is comfortable, or his 
unconcentrated mind becomes concentrated, or his concentrated mind becomes 
more so, then that food or that climate is suitable. Any other food or climate is 
unsuitable. 


41. 7. Posfures: walking suits one; standing or sitting or lying down suits 
another. So he should try them, like the abode, for three days each, and that 
posture is suitable in which his unconcentrated mind becomes concentrated or 
his concentrated mind becomes more so. Any other should be understood as 
unsuitable. 


So he should avoid the seven unsuitable kinds and cultivate the suitable. For 
when he practices in this way, assiduously cultivating the sign, then, “he need 
not wait too long until absorption shall his wish fulfil.” 


[THE TEN KINDS OF SKILL IN ABSORPTION] 


42. However, if this does not happen while he is practicing ¡in this way, then he 
should have recourse to the ten kinds of skill in absorption. Here is the method. 
Skill in absorption needs [to be dealt with in] ten aspects: (1) making the basis 
clean, (2) maintaining balanced faculties, (3) skill in the sign, (4) he exerts the 
mind on an occasion when ¡ït should be exerted, (5) he restrains the mind on an 
occasion when it should be restrained, (6) he encourages the mind on an 
occasion when ¡it should be encouraged, (7) he looks on at the mind with 
equanimity when it should be looked on at with equanimity, (8) avoidance of 
unconcentrated persons, (9) cultivation of concentrated persons, (10) resoluteness 
upon that (concentration). 


43. 1. Herein, mtakine the basis clean is cleansing the internal and the external 
basis. For when his head haïr, nails and body hair are long, or when the body is 
soaked with sweat, then the internal basis is unclean and unpurified. But when 
an old dirty smelly robe is worn or when the lodging ¡is dirty, then the external 
basis is unclean and unpurified. [129] When the internal and external bases are 
unclean, then the knowledge in the consciousness and consciousness- 
concomitants that arise is unpurified, like the light of a lamp“s flame that arises 
with an unpurified lamp-bowl, wick and oïl as its support; formations do not 
become evident to one who tries to comprehend them with unpurified knowledge, 
and when he devotes himself to his meditation subject, it does not come to 
growth, increase and fulfilment. 


44. But when the internal and external bases are clean, then the knowledge in 
the consciousness and consciousness-concomitants that arise ¡is clean and 
purified, like the light of a lamp“s flame that arises with a purified lamp bowl, 
wick and oil as its support; formations become evident to one who tries to 
comprehend them with purified knowledge, and as he devotes himself to his 
meditation subject, it comes to growth, increase and fulfilment. 
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45.2. Maintainine balanced ƒaculfies is equalizing the [five] faculties of faith and 
the rest. For if his faith faculty is strong and the others weak, then the energy 
faculty cannot perform its function of exerting, the mindfulness faculty its 
function of establishing, the concentration faculty its function of not distracting, 
and the understanding faculty its function of seeing. So in that case the faith 
faculty should be modified either by reviewing the individual essences of the 
states [concerned, that is, the objects of attention] or by not giving [them] attention 
in the way in which the faith faculty became too strong. And this is illustrated 
by the story of the Elder Vakkali (S HI 119). 


46. Then if the energy faculty is too strong, the faith faculty cannot perform its 
function of resolving, nor can the rest of the faculties perform their several 
functions. So in that case the energy faculty should be modified by developing 
tranguillity, and so on. And this should be illustrated by the story of the Elder 
Sona (Vin I 179-85; A IH 374-76). So too with the rest; for it should be understood 
that when anyone of them is too strong the others cannot perform their several 
functions. 


47. However, what is particularly recommended is balancing faith with 
unđderstanding, and concentration with energy. For one strong in faith and 
weak in understanding has confidence uncritically and groundlessly. One 
strong in understanding and weak ïn faith errs on the side of cunning and is as 
hard to cure as one sick of a disease caused by medicine. With the balancing of 
the two a man has confidence only when there are grounds for it. 


Then idleness overpowers one strong in concentration and weak in energy, since 
concentration favours idleness. [130] Agitation overpowers one strong in energy 
and weak in concentration, since energy favours agitation. But concentration 
coupled with energy cannot lapse into idleness, and energy coupled with 
concentration cannot lapse into agitation. So these two should be balanced; for 
absorption comes with the balancing of the two. 


48. Again, [concentration and faith should be balanced]. One working on 
concentration needs strong faith, since it is with such faith and confidence that 
he reaches absorption. Then there is [balancing of] concentration and 
understanding. One working on concentration needs strong unification, since 
that is how he reaches absorption; and one working on insight needs strong 
unđderstanding, since that is how he reaches penetration of characteristics; but 
with the balancing of the two he reaches absorption as well. 


49. Strong mindfulness, however, is needed ¡in all instances; for mindfulness 
protects the mind from lapsing into agitation through faith, energy and 
understanding, which favour agitation, and from lapsing into idleness through 
concentration, which favours idleness. So it is as desirable in all instances as a 
seasoning of salt in all sauces, as a prime minister in all the king/s business. 
Henee it is said [in the commentaries (D-a 788, M-a I 292, etc)]: “And mindfulness 
has been called universal by the Blessed One. For what reason? Because the 
mind has mindfulness as its refuge, and mindfulness is manifested as protection, 
and there is no exertion and restraint of the mind without mindfulness.” 
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50. 3. Sk/lHI ím the sien is skill in producing the as yet unproduced sign of 
unification of mind through the earth kasina, etc.; and it is skill in developing 
[the sign] when produced, and skill in protecting [the sign] when obtained by 
development. The last is what is intended here. 


51. 4. How does he exert the tuind ơn an occasion tuhen it should be exerteđl? When 
his mind is slack with over-laxness of energy, etc., then, instead of developing 
the three enlightenment factors beginning with tranguillity, he should develop 
those beginning with investigation-of-states. For this is said by the Blessed One: 
“Bhikkhus, suppose a man wanted to make a small fire burn up, and he put wet 
8Tass 0n it, put wet cow-dung on it, pụt wet sticks on it, sprinkled it with water, 
and scattered dust on it, would that man be able to make the small fire burn up? 
[131]— “No, venerable sir.“—“So too, bhikkhus, when the mind is slack, that is 
not the time to develop the tranquillity enlightenment factor, the concentration 
enliphtenment factor or the equanimity enlightenment factor. Why is that? 
Because a slack mind cannot well be roused by those states. When the miỉnd is 
slack, that is the time to develop the investigation-of-states enlightenment factor, 
the energy enlightenment factor and the happiness enlightenment factor. Why 
is that? Because a slack mind can well be roused by those states. 


“Bhikkhus, suppose a man wanted to make a small fire burn up, and he put 
dry grass on it, put dry cow-dung on it, put dry sticks on it, blew on it with his 
mouth, and điịd not scatter dust on it, would that man be able to make that small 
fire burn up?“—“Yes, venerable sir“ @ V 112). 


52. And here the development of the investigation-of-states enliphtenment 
factor, etc., should be unđerstood as the nutriment for each one respectively, for 
this is said: “Bhikkhus, there are profitable and unprofitable states, reprehensible 
and blameless states, inferior and superior states, dark and bright states the 
counterpart of each other. Wise attention much practiced therein is the nutriment 
for the arising of the unarisen investigation-of-states enliphtenment factor, or 
leads to the growth, fulfilment, development and perfection of the arisen 
investigation-of-states enliphtenment factor.“ Likewise: “Bhikkhus there is the 
element of initiative, the element of launching, and the element of persistence. 
Wise attention much practiced therein ¡is the nutriment for the arising of the 
unarisen energy enlightenment factor, or leads to the growth, fulfilment, 
development and perfection of the arisen energy enlightenment factors. “ 
Likewise: “Bhikkhus, there are states productive of the happiness enlightenment 
factor. Wise attention much practiced therein is the nutriment for the arising of 
the unarisen happiness enlightenment factor, or leads to the growth, fulfilment, 
development and perfection of the arisen happiness enlightenment factor“ ( V 
104). [132] 

53. Herein, ¡0ise aitenHion giuen to the profitable, etc., is attention occurring in 
penetration of individual essences and of [the three] general characteristics. 
Wise attention giuen to the clement 0ƒ iniHiaHue, etc., 1s attention occurring in the 
arousing of the element of initiative, and so on. Herein, initial energy is called 
the element oƒ tmiHatiue. The element oƒ launching is stronger than that because it 
launches out from idleness. The element oƒ persistence is still stronger than that 
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because it goes on persisting in successive later stages. Sfafes producHue 0ƒ the 
happiness enlightenment ƒactor is a name for happiness itself; and attention that 
arouses that is ¡0ise affention. 


54. There are, besides, seven things that lead to the arising of the investigation- 
of-states enlightenment factor: (ï) asking questions, (ï) making the basis clean, 
(1) balancing the faculties, (iv) avoidance of persons without unđerstanding, 
(v) cultivation of persons with understanding, (vi) reviewing the field for the 
exercise of profound knowledge, (vii) resoluteness upon that [investigation of 
states]. 


55. Eleven things lead to the arising of the energy enlightenment factor: (¡) 
reviewing the fearfulness of the states of loss such as the hell realms, etc., (1i) 
seeing benefit in obtaining the mundane and supramundane distinctions 
dependent on energy, (1i) reviewing the course of the journey [to be travelled] 
thus: “The path taken by the Buddhas, Paccekabuddhas, and the great disciples 
has to be taken by me, and it cannot be taken by an idler,” (v) being a credit to 
the alms food by producing great fruit for the givers, (v) reviewing the greatness 
of the Master thus: “My Master praises the energetic, and this unsurpassable 
Dispensation that is so helpful to us is honoured ¡in the practice, not otherwise,” 
(vi) reviewing the greatness of the heritage thus: “lt is the great heritage called 
the Good Dhamma that is to be acquired by mẹ, and it cannot be acquired by an 
idler,“ (vii) removing stiffness and torpor by attention to perception of light, 
change of postures, frequenting the open air, etc., (viii) avoidance of idle persons, 
(x) cultivation of energetic persons, (x) reviewing the right endeavours, (xi) 
resoluteness upon that [energy]. 


56.  Eleven things lead to the arising of the happiness enlightenment factor: 
the recollections () of the Buddha, (¡) of the Dhamma, (ii) of the Sangha, (1v) of 
virtue, (v) of generosity, and (vi) of deities, (vii) the recollection of peace, [133] 
(viii) avoidance of rough persons, (ix) cultivation of refined persons, (x) reviewing 
encouraging discourses, (xi) resoluteness upon that [happiness]. 


So by arousing these things in these ways he develops the investigation-of- 
states enlightenment factor, and the others. This is how he exerts the mind on an 
occasion when it should be exerted. 


57. 5. How does he restrain the mmrnd on an occasion tphen it should be restrained? 
When his mind is agitated through over-energeticness, etc., then, instead of 
developing the three enlightenment factors beginning with investigation-of- 
states, he should develop those beginning with trandquillity; for this is said by 
the Blessed One: “Bhikkhus, suppose a man wanted to extinguish a great mass 
of fire, and he put dry grass on it... and did not scatter dust on it, would that 
man be able to extinguish that great mass of fire?“—“No, venerable sir.“——“S5o 
too, bhikkhus, when the mind is agitated, that is not the time to develop the 
investigation-of-states enliphtenment factor, the energy enliphtenment factor or 
the happiness enlightenment factor. Why is that? Because an agitated mind 
cannot well be quieted by those states. When the mind is agitated, that is the time 
to develop the tranquillity enlightenmernt factor, the concentration enlightenment 
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factor and the equanimity enlightenment factor. Why is that? Because an agitated 
mind can well be quieted by those states.” 


“Bhikkhus, suppose a man wanted to extinguish a great mass of fire, 
and he put wet grass on it... and scattered dust on it, would that man be 
able to extinguish that great mass of fire?“—“Yes, venerable sir” (S V 114). 


58.  And here the development of the tranguillity enlightenment factor, etc., 
should be understood as the nutriment for each one respectively, for this is said: 
“Bhikkhus, there is bodily tranquillity and mental tranguillity. [134] Wise 
attention much practiced therein is the nutriment for the arising of the unarisen 
tranguillity enlightenment factor, or leads to the growth, fulfilment, development 
and perfection of the arisen tranquillity enlightenment factor.“ Likewise: 
“Bhikkhus, there is the sign of serenity, the sign of non-diversion. Wise attention, 
much practiced, therein is the nutriment for the arising of the unarisen 
concentration enliphtenment factor, or it leads to the growth, fulfilment, 
development and perfection of the arisen concentration enlightenment factor.” 
Likewise: “Bhikkhus, there are states productive of the equanimity enlightenment 
factor. Wise attention, much practiced, therein is the nutriment for the arising of 
the unarisen equanimity enlightenment factor, or it leads to the growth, fulfilment, 
development and perfection of the arisen equanimity enlightenment factor” (S 
V 104). 


59. Herein ¡0ise aifenHon given to the three instances is attention occurring in 
arousing trandquillity, etc., by observing the way in which they arose in him 
earlier. The sen oƒ serenif/ is a term for serenity itself, and ø#ơ-điøersiơn is a term 
for that too in the sense of non-distraction. 


60. There are, besides, seven things that lead to the arising of the tranquillity 
enlightenmernt factor: (ï) using superior food, (ii) living in a good climate, (ii) 
maintaining a pleasant posture, (iv) keeping to the middle, (v) avoidance of 
violent persons, (vi) cultivation of persons tranquil in body, (vii) resoluteness 
upon that [tranquillity]. 


61. Eleven things lead to the arising of the concentration enlightenment factor: 
() making the basis clean, (ii) skill in the sign, (ii) balancing the faculties, (iv) 
restraining the mỉind on occasion, (v) exerting the mind on occasion, (vi) 
encouraging the listless mind by means of faith and a sense of urgency, (vii) 
looking on with equanimity at what is occurring rightly, (viii) avoidance of 
unconcentrated persons, (ix) cultivation of concentrated persons, (x) reviewing 
of the jhãnas and liberations, (xi) resoluteness upon that [concentration]. 


62. Five things lead to the arising of the equanimity enlightenment factor: (1) 
maintenance of neutrality towards living beings; (ii) maintenance of neutrality 
towards formations (inanimate things); (ii) avoidance of persons who show 
favouritism towards beings and formations; (iv) cultivation of persons who 
maintain neutrality towards beings and formations; (v) resoluteness upon that 
[equanimity]. [135] 

So by arousing these things in these ways he develops the tranquillity 
enlightenment factor, as well as the others. This is how he restrains the mind on 
an occasion when it should be restrained. 
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63. 6. How does he encourase the trỉnd ơn an occasion tphen it should be encourased? 
When his mind is listless owing to sluggishness in the exercise of understanding 
or to failure to attain the bliss of peace, then he should stimulate it by reviewing 
the eight grounds for a sense of urgency. These are the four, namely, birth, aging, 
sickness, and death, with the suffering of the states of loss as the fifth, and also 
the suffering in the past rooted ¡in the round [of rebirths], the suffering in the 
future rooted in the round [of rebirths], and the suffering in the present rooted in 
the search for nutriment. And he creates confidence by recollecting the special 
qualities of the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha. This is how he encourages 
the mind on an occasion when it should be encouraged. 


64. 7. How does he look ơn at the trỉnd tuith eqHanimitg on an 0ccñsion tohen 1t 
should be looked on at tuith equanimit/? When he is practicing ïn this way and his 
mind follows the road of serenity, occurs evenly on the object, and is unidle, 
unagitated and not listless, then he is not interested to exert or restrain or 
encourage it; he is like a charioteer when the horses are progressing evenly. This 
is how he looks on at the mind with equanimity on an occasion when it should 
be looked on at with equanimity. 


65. 8. Aooidance 0ƒ unconcentrated persons 1s keeping far away from persons who 
have never trodden the way of renunciation, who are busy with many affairs, 
and whose hearts are distracted. 


9. CulHuation oƒ concentrated persons is approaching periodically persons who 
have trodden the way of renunciation and obtained concentration. 


10. Resoluteness upon that is the state of being resolute upon concentration; the 
meaning is, giving concentration importance, tending, leaning and inclining to 
concentration. 


Thịs is how the tenfold skill in concentration should be undertaken. 


66. Any man who acquires this sign, 
Thịis tenfold skill will need to heed 
In order for absorption to gain 
Thus achieving his bolder goal. 
But if in spite of his efforts 
No result comes that might requite 
His work, still a wise wight persists, 
Never this task relinquishing, [136] 
Since a tiro, if he øives up, 

Thinking not to continue in 
The task, never gains distinction 
Here no matter how small at all. 


A man wise in temperament'” 
Notices how his mind inclines: 
Energy and serenity 

Always he couples each to each. 





17. Buddha—“possessed of wit”: not in PED; see M-a I 39. 
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Now, his mind, seeing that it holds back, 
He prods, now the restraining rein 
Tightening, seeing it pull too hard; 
Guiding with even pace the race. 
Well-controlled bees get the pollen; 
'Well-balanced efforts meet to treat 
Leaves, thread, and ships, and oil-tubes too, 
Gain thus, not otherwise, the prize. 

Let him set aside this lax 

AIso this agitated state, 

Steering here his mind at the sign 

As the bee and the rest sugøest. 


[THE FIvE SIMILES] 
67. Here is the explanation of the meaning. 


When a too clever bee learns that a flower on a tree is blooming, it sets out 
hurriedly, overshoots the mark, turns back, and arrives when the pollen is finished; 
and another, not clever enough bee, who sets out with too sÌlow a speed, arrives 
when the pollen is finished too; but a clever bee sets out with balanced speed, 
arrives with ease at the cluster of flowers, takes as much pollen as it pleases and 
enjoys the honey-dew. 


68. Again, when a surgeon/s pupils are being trained in the use of the scalpel 
on a lotus leaf in a dish of water, one who is too clever applies the scalpel 
hurriedly and either cuts the lotus leaf in two or pushes it under the water, and 
another who is not clever enough does not even dare to touch it with the scalpel 
for fear Of cutting it in two or pushing it under; but one who is clever shows the 
scalpel stroke on it by means of a balanced effort, and being good at his craft he 
is rewarded on such occasions. 


69. Again when the king announces, “Anyone who can draw out a spider“s 
thread four fathoms long shall receive four thousand,“ one man who is too 
clever breaks the spider“s thread here and there by pulling it hurriedly, and 
another who is not clever enough does not dare to touch it with his hand for fear 
of breaking it, but a clever man pulls it out starting from the end with a balanced 
effort, winds it on a stick, and so wins the prize. 


70. Again, a too clever [137] skipper hoists full sails in a high wind and sends his 
ship adrift, and another, not clever enouph skipper, lowers his sails in a light wind 
and remains where he is, but a clever skipper hoists full sails in a light wind, takes 
in half his sails in a high wind, and so arrives safely at his desired destination. 


Z1.  Again, when a teacher says, “Anyone who fills the oil-tube without spilling 
any oil will win a prize,“ one who is too clever fills it hurriedly out of greed for 
the prize, and he spills the oil, and another who is not clever enough does not 
đare to pour the oil at all for fear of spilling it, but one who is clever fills it with 
a balanced effort and wins the prize. 


72. ]ust as in these five similes, so too when the sign arises, one bhikkhu forces 
his energy, thinking “I shall soon reach absorption.” Then his mind lapses into 
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agitaton because of his mind“s over-exerted energy and he is prevented from 
reaching absorption. Another who sees the defect in over-exertion slacks off his 
energy, thinking, “What is absorption to me now?“ Then his mind lapses into 
idleness because of his mind“s too lax energy and he too is prevented from 
reaching absorption. Yet another who frees his mind from idleness even when it 
is only sliphtly idle and from agitation when only slightly agitated, confronting the 
sign with balanced effort, reaches absorption. One should be like the last-named. 


73. lt was with reference to this meaning that it was said above: 


“Well-controlled bees get the pollen; 
'Well-balanced efforts meet to treat 

Leaves, thread, and ships, and oil-tubes too, 
Gain thus, not otherwise, the prize. 

Let him set aside then this lax 

AIso this agitated state, 

Steering here his mind at the sign 

As the bee and the rest suggest”. 


[ABSORPTION IN THE COGNITIVE SERIES] 


74. So, while he is guiding his mind in this way, confronting the sign, [then 
knowing]: “Now absorption will succeed,“ there arises in him mind-door 
adverting with that same earth kasina as its object, interrupting the [occurrence 
Of consciousness as] life-continuum, and evoked by the constant repeating of 
“earth, earth.” After that, either four or five impulsions impel on that same object, 
the last one of which is an impulsion of the fine-material sphere. The rest are of 
the sense sphere, but they have stronger applied thought, sustained thought, 
happiness, bliss, and unification of mind than the normal ones. They are called 
“preliminary work” [consciousnesses] because they are the preliminary work 
for absorption; [138] and they are also called “access” [consciousnesses] because 
of their nearness to absorption because they happen in its neighbourhood, just 
as the words “village access” and “city access” are tised for a place near to a 
village, etc.; and they are also called “conformity“ [consciousnesses] because 
they conform to those that precede the “preliminary work” [consciousnesses] 
and to the absorption that follows. And the last of these is also called “change- 
of-lineage” because it transcends the limited [sense-sphere] lineage and brings 
into being the exalted [fine-material-sphere] lineage.'Š 





18. “It guards the line (eøm tã/aH), thus it is lineage (gofta). When it occurs limitedly, 
1t guards the naming (abhidhãna) and the recognition (budẩlz) of the naming as restricted 
to a definite scope (ekarisa-0isa/atñ). For ]ust as recognition does not take place without 
a meaning (øha) for its objective support (ãr#1n=wa), so naming (abhidhãna) does not 
take place without what is named (abhidheywa). So it (the goffa) 1s said to protect and 
keep these. But the limited should be regarded as the materiality peculiar to sense- 
sphere states, which are the resort of craving for sense đesires, and destitute of the 
exalted (ne-material and immaterial) or the unsurpassed (supramundane). The exalted 
lineage is explainable in the same way” (Vism-mht 134). 
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75. But omitting repetitions,'° then either the first is the “preliminary work,” 
the second “access,” the third “conformity,“ and the fourth, “change-of-lineage,” 
or else the first is “access,” the second “conformity,“ and the third “change-of- 
lineage.” Then either the fourth [in the latter case] or the fifth [in the former case] 
is the absorption consciousness. For it is only either the fourth or the fifth that 
fixes in absorption. And that is according as there is swift or sluggish đirect- 
knowledge. (cí. XXI.117) Beyond that, impulsion lapses and the life-continuum” 
takes Over. 


Z6. Butthe Abhidhamma scholar, the Elder Godatta, quoted this text: “Preceding 
profitable states are a condition, as repetition condition, for succeeding profitable 
states” (Patth I 5). Adding, “lt is owing to the repetition condition that each 
succeeding state is strong, so there is absorption also in the sixth and seventh.” 


77. That is rejected by the commentaries with the remark that it is merely that 
elder“s opinion, adding that, “lt is only either in the fourth or the fifth”! that there 
is absorption. Beyond that, impulsion lapses. It is said to do so because of 
nearness of the life-continuum.” And that has been stated in this way after 
consideration, so it cannot be rejected. For just as a man who is running towards 
a precipice and wants to stop cannot do so when he has his foot on the edge but 
falls over it, so there can be no fixing in absorption in the sixth or the seventh 
because of the nearness to the life-continuum. Thatis why it should be understood 
that there is absorption only ¡in the fourth or the fifth. 





19. See XVII.189 and note. 

20. “The intention ¡s that it is as 1f the sixth and seventh impulsions had lapsed since 
impulsion beyond the fifth is exhausted. The elder“s opinion was that just as the first 
impulsion, which lacks the quality of repetition, does not arouse change-of-lineage 
because of its weakness, while the second or the third, which have the quality of 
repetition, can do so because they are strong on that account, so too the sixth and 
seventh fix in absorption owing to their strength due to their quality of repetition. 
But it is unsupported by a sutta or by any teacher“s statement in conformity with 
a sutta. And the text quoted is not a reason because strength due to the quality of 
repetition is not a principle without exceptions (an0ekantikattñ); for the first volition, 
which is not a repetition, has result experienceable here and now, while the second 
to the sixth, which are repetitions, have result experienceable in future becomings“ 
(Vism-mht 135). 

21. ““Either ín the fourth or the fifth, etc., is said for the purpose of concluding [the 
discussion] with a paragraph showing the correctness of the meaning already stated.— 
Herein, ¡f the sixth and seventh impulsions are said to have lapsed because impulsion 
1s exhausted, how does seventh-impulsion volition come to have result experienceable 
in the next rebirth and to be of immediate effect on rebirth?—This is not owing to 
strength got through a repetition condition.—What then?——It is owing to the difference 
in the function“s position (kiri/ãoaHhñ). EFor the function [of impulsion] has three 
positions, that is, initial, medial and final. Herein, experienceability of result in the next 
rebirth and immediateness of effect on rebirth are due to the last volition”s final 
position, not to its strength ... So the fact that the sixth and seventh lapse because 
impulsion is used up cannot be objected to” (Vism-mh†t 135). 5ee Table V. 
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78. But that absorption is only of a single conscious momert. For there are 
seven instances in which the normal extent” [of the cognitive series] does not 
apply. They are in the cases of the first absorption, the mundane kinds of direct- 
knowledge, the four paths, fruition next after the path, life-continuum jhãna in 
the fine-material and immaterial kinds of becoming, the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception as condition for cessation [of perception and 
feeling], and the fruition attainment in one emerging from cessation. Here the 
fruition next after the path does not exceed three [consciousnesses in number]; 
[139] the [consciousnesses] of the base consisting of neither perception nor non- 
perception as condition for cessation do not exceed two [in number]; there is no 
measure of the [number of consciousnesses in the] life-continuum ïn the fine- 
material and immaterial [kinds of becoming]. In the remaining instances [the 
number of consciousnesses is] one only. So absorption is of a single 
consciousness moment. After that, it lapses into the life-continuum. Then the 
life-continuum is interrupted by adverting for the purpose of reviewing the 
jhãna, next to which comes the reviewing of the jhãna. 


[THE FIRST JHÃNA] 


79. At this point, “Quite secluded from sense desires, secluded from 
unprofitable things he enters upon and dwells in the first jhãna, which ¡is 
accompanied by applied and sustained thought with happiness and bliss born 
of seclusion” (Vibh 245), and so he has attained the first jhãna, which abandons 
five factors, possesses five factors, is good in three ways, possesses ten 
characteristics, and ¡s of the earth kasina. 


80. Herein, qife secluded from sense desires means having secluded himself 
from, having become without, having gone away from, sense desires. Now, this 
word qwife (eøñ) should be understood to have the meaning of absoluteness. 
Precisely because it has the meaning of absoluteness it shows how, on the actual 
Occasion of entering upon and dwelling in the first jhãna, sense desires as well 
as being non-existent then are the first jhãna's contrary opposite, and it also 
shows that the arrival takes place only (zøz) through the letting go of sense 
desires. How? 


81. When absoluteness is introduced thus, “quite secluded from sense desires,” 
what is expressed is this: sense desires are certainly incompatible with this 
jhãna; when they exist, it does not occur, just as when there is darkness, there is 
no lamplight; and it is only by letting go of them that it is reached, just as the 
further bank is reached only by letting go of the near bank. That is why 
absoluteness is introduced. 


82. Here it might be asked: But why is this [word “quite”] mentioned only in 
the first phrase and not in the second? How is this, might he enter upon and 





22. ““The normal extent does not applu“ here “1n the se0en 1nstancesf because of the 
immeasurability of the conscious moment in some, and the extreme brevity of the 
moment in others; for “exfenf” 1s inapplicable here in the sense of complete cognitive 
series, which is why “in fruition next to the path,/ etc., is said” (Vism mhịt 136). 
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dwell in the first jhãna even when not secluded from unprofitable things?—It 
should not be regarded in that way. lt is mentioned in the first phrase as the 
escape from them; for this jhãna is the escape from sense desires since it surmounts 
the sense-desire element and since it is incompatible with greed for sense desires, 
according as it is said: “The escape from sense desires is this, that is to say, 
renunciation“ (D HI 275). But in the second phrase [140] the word eøa should be 
adduced and taken as said, as in the passage, “Bhikkhus, only (zøa) here is there 
an ascetic, here a second ascetic” (M I 63). For it is impossible to enter ttpon and 
dwell in jhãna unsecluded also from unprofitable things, in other words, the 
hindrances other than that [sense desire]. So this word must be read ¡in both 
phrases thus: “Quite secluded from sense desires, quite secluded from 
unprofitable things.“ And although the word “secluded” as a general term 
includes all kinds of seclusion, that is to say, seclusion by substitution of 
Oopposites, etc., and bodily seclusion, etc./5 still only the three, namely, bodily 
seclusion, mental seclusion, and seclusion by suppression (suspension) should 
be regarded here. 


83. But this term “sense desires” should be regarded as including all kinds, 
that is to say, sense desires as object as given in the Niddesa in the passage 
begimning, “What are sense desires as object? They are agreeable visible objects 
... Nidd T 1), and the sense desires as defilement given there too and in the 
Vibhanga thus: “Zeal as sense desire (k3), greed as sense desire, zeal and 
greed as sense desire, thinking as sense desire, preed as sense desire, thinking 
and greed as sense desire “^* (Nidd I2; Vibh 256). That being so, the words “quite 
secluded from sense desires“ properly mean “quite secluded from sense desires 
as object,“ and express bodily seclusion, while the words “secluded from 
unprofitable things“ properly mean “secluded from sense đesires as defilement 
or from all unprofitable things,” and express mental seclusion. And in this case 
giving up of pleasure in sense desires is indicated by the first since it only 
expresses seclusion from sense desires as object, while acquisition of pleasure 





23. The five (see e.g. Patis II 220; M-a I 85) are suppression (by concentration), 
substitution of opposites (by insight), cutting off (by the path), tranquillization (by 
fruition), and escape (as Nibbana); cf. five kinds of deliverance (e.g. M-a IV 168). The 
three (see e.g. Nidd 1 26; M-a II 143) are bodily seclusion (retreat), mental seclusion 
(hãna), and seclusion from the substance or circumstances of becoming (Nibbãna). 
24. Here sa#kappa (“thinking”) has the meaning of “hankering.” Chanda, kñma and 
rãsa and their combinations need sorting out. Chanda (zeal, desire) is much used, 
neutral in colour, good or bad according to context and glossed by “desire to act”; 
technically also one of the four roads to power and four predominances. Kñr⁄ (sense 
desire, sensuality) loosely represents enjoyment of the five sense pleasures (e.g. 
sense-desire sphere). More narrowly it refers to sexual enjoyment (third of the Five 
Precepts). Distinguished as subjective desire (defilement) and objective things that 
arouse it (NÑ¡dd 1 1; cí. Ch. XIV, n.36). The figure “five cords of sense desire” sipnifies 
simply these desires with the five sense objects that attract them. Rữeø (greed) ¡is the 
general term for đesire in its bad sense and identical with lobha, which latter, however, 
appears technically as one of the three root-causes of unprofitable acHon. Rãsaø is 
renderable also by “lust” in its general sense. Kãmacchanda (Iust): a technical term for 
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in renunciation is indicated by the second since it expresses seclusion from 
sense desire as defilement. 


84. And with sense desires as object and sense desires as defilement expressed 
in this way, it should also be recognized that the abandoning of the objective 
basis for defilement ¡is indicated by the first of these two phrases and the 
abandoning of the [subjective] defilement by the second; also that the giving up 
of the cause of cupidity is indicated by the first and [the giving up of the cause] 
of stupidity by the second; also that the purification of one“s occupation is 
indicated by the first and the educating of one“s inclination by the second. 


Thịs, frstly, is the method here when the words ƒ701 senise desires are treated as 
referring to sense đdesires as object. 


85. But if they are treated as referring to sense desires as defilement, then it is 
simply just zeal for sense desires (kñmacchanda) in the various forms of zeal 
(chandn), greed (rãen), etc., that is intended as “sense desires” (k2) (§83, 2nd 
quotation). [141] And although that [lust] ¡is also included by [the word] 
“unprofitable,” it is nevertheless stated separately in the Vibhanga in the way 
begimning, “Herein, what are sense desires? Zeal as sense desire ...“ (Vibh 256) 
because of its incompatibility with jhãna. r, alternatively, it is mentioned in the 
first phrase because it is sense desire as defilement and in the second phrase 
because it is included in the “unprofitable.” And because this [Iust] has various 
forms, therefore “from sense desires” is said instead of “from sense desire.” 


86. And although there may be unprofitableness in other states as well, 
nevertheless only the hindrances are mentioned subsequently in the Vibhanga 
thus, “Herein, what states are unprofitable? Lust ...” (Vibh 256), etc., in order to 
show their opposition to, and incompatibility with, the jhãna factors. For the 
hindrances are the contrary opposites of the jhãna factors: what is meant is that 
the jhãna factors are incompatible with them, eliminate them, abolish them. And 
it is said accordingly ¡in the Pefaka (Pe†akopadesa): “Concentration is incompatible 
with lust, happiness with ilI will, applied thought with stiffness and torpor, 
bliss with agitation and worry, and sustained thought with uncertainty” (not in 
Petakopadesa). 


87. So in this case it should be understood that seclusion by suppression 
(suspension) of lust is indicated by the phrase quite secluded from sense desires, 
and seclusion by suppression (suspension) of [all] five hindrances by the phrase 
secluded from unprofitable things. But omitting repetitions, that of lust is 
indicated by the first and that of the remaining hindrances by the second. 
Similarly with the three unprofitable roots, that of pgreed, which has the five 
cords of sense đdesire (M I 85) as its province, is indicated by the first, and that of 
hate and delusion, which have as their respective provinces the various ørounds 
for annoyance (A IV 408; V 150), etc., by the second. Or with the states consisting 
of the floods, etc., that of the flood of sense đesires, of the bond of sense desires, of 
the canker of sense desires, of sense-desire clinging, of the bodily tie of 





the first of the five hindrances. Chatdn-rñea (zeal and greed) and kñma-rñea (greed for 
sense đesires) have no technical use. 
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covetousness, and of the fetter of greed for sense desires, is indicated by the first, 
and that of the remaining floods, bonds, cankers, clingings, ties, and fetters, is 
indicated by the second. Again, that of craving and of what is associated with 
craving is indicated by the first, and that of ignorance and of what is associated 
with ignoranece is indicated by the second. Furthermore, that of the eight thought- 
arisings associated with greed (XIV90) is indicated by the first, and that of the 
remaining kinds of unprofitable thought-arisings is indicated by the second. 


This, in the first place, is the explanation of the meaning of the words “quite 
secluded from sense desires, secluded from unprofitable things.” 


88. So far the factors abandoned by the jhãna have been shown. And now, in 
order to show the factors associated with it, :phích is accompanied bụ applied and 
sustained thought is said. [142] Herein, applied thinking (0#akkama) is applied 
thoueht (oitakkn); hitting upon, is what is meant.” It has the characteristic of 
directing the mind on to an object (mounting the mind on its object). Its function 
1s to strike at and thresh—for the meditator is said, ¡in virtue of it, to have the 
object struck at by applied thought, threshed by applied thought. It is manifested 
as the leading of the mind onto an object. Sustained thinking (ơicara—a) 1s sustained 
thought (0icñra); continued sustainment (a4saficaran), is what 1s meant. It has 
the characteristic of continued pressure on (occupation with) the object. Its 
function is to keep conascent [mental] states [occupied] with that. It is manifested 
as keeping consciousness anchored [on that object]. 


89. And, though sometimes not separate, øpplied thoushf is the first impact of 
the mind in the sense that it is both gross and inceptive, like the striking of a bell. 
Sustained thousht is the act of keeping the mind anchored, in the sense that it is 
subtle with the individual essence of continued pressure, like the ringing of the 
bell. Applied thoush† intervenes, being the interference of consciousness at the 
time of first arousing [thought], like a bird“s spreading out its wings when 
about to soar into the air, and like a bee“s diving towards a lotus when it is 
minded to follow up the scent of it. The behaviour of sstained thoughf is quiet, 
being the near non-interference of consciousness, like the bird“s planing with 
outspread wings after soaring into the aïr, and like the bees buzzing above the 
lotus after it has dived towards it. 


90. In the commentary to the Book of Twos this ¡is said: “Applied thought 
OCCUurs as a state of directing the mind onto an object, like the movement of a 
large bird taking off into the air by engaging the air with both wings and 
forcing them downwards. For it causes absorption by being unified. 5ustained 
thought occurs with the individual essence of continued pressure, like the bird”s 
movement when it is using (activating) its wings for the purpose of keeping 





25. Ủhana—“hitting upon”: possibly connected with ñhanaHi (to disturb—see M I 
243; II 193). Obviously connected here with the meaning of ãhananapariyñhanana 
(“striking and threshing”) in the next line. For the similes that follow here, see Pet 142. 
26. Of the Anguttara Nikãya? [The original could not be traced anywhere in the 
Tipitaka, Atthakathä, and other texts contained in the digitalised Chattha Sañgayana 
edition of the Vipassana Research Institute. Dhs-a 114 quotes the same passage, but 
øives the source as a‡ƒhakathã/mn, “in the commentary.“ BPS ed.] 
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hold on the air. For it keeps pressing the object”“”. That fits in with the latter“s 
Occurrence as anchoring. This difference of theirs becomes evident in the first 
and second jhãnas [in the fivefold reckoning]. 


91. Furthermore, applied thought is like the hand that grips firmly and sustained 
thơught is like the hand that rubs, when one grips a tarnished metal dish firmly 
with one hand and rubs it with powder and oil and a woollen pad with the 
other hand. Likewise, when a potter has spun his wheel with a stroke on the 
stick and is making a dish [143], his supporting hand is like applied thousht and 
his hand that moves back and forth is like s1sfained thơught. Likewise, when one 
is drawing a circle, the pin that stays fixed down in the centre is like applied 
thought, which đirects onto the object, and the pin that revolves round it is like 
sustained thousht, which continuousÌy presses. 


92. So this jhãna occurs together with this applied thought and this sustained 
thought and it is called, “accompanied by applied and sustained thought” as a 
tree is called “accomparied by flowers and fruits.” But in the Vibhanga the 
teaching is given in terms of a person” in the way beginning, “He is possessed, 
fully possessed, of this applied thought and this sustained thought” (Vibh 
257). The meaning should be regarded in the same way there too. 


93... Born oƒsechusion: here secludedness (ơiơi†fi) is seclusion (ø7øeka); the meaning 
1s, disappearance of hindrances. ©r alternatively, it is secluded (ơø¡†fa), thus it is 
seclusion; the meaning is, the collection of states associated with the jhãna is 
secluded from hindrances. “Born of seclusion” is born of or in that kind of 
seclusion. 


94. Happiness and bliss: it refreshes (pinayafi), thus it is happiness (pïfi). It has 
the characteristic of endearing (sømi/ñanä). Its function is to refresh the body 
and the mỉnd; or its function is to pervade (thrill with rapture). Ït is manifested 
as elation. But it is of five kinds as minor happiness, momentary happiness, 
showering happiness, uplifting happiness, and pervading (rapturous) 
happiness. 


Herein, ?nor happiness 1s only able to raise the hairs on the body. Momentar 
happiness is like flashes of liphtning at different moments. Shøơ0erine happiness 
breaks over the body again and again like waves on the sea shore. 


95. LplfHine happiness can be powerful enouph to levitate the body and 
make it spring up into the air. For this was what happened to the Elder 
Mahä-Tissa, resident at Punnavallika. He went to the shrine terrace on the 
evening of the full-moon day. Seeing the moonlight, he faced in the direction 
of the Great Shrine [at Anuradhapura], thinking, “At this very hour the four 





27. These two sentences, “So h ekasso luf0oñ appel” and “So hi ñramtmiatiatI an11aJJaF1, “ 
are not in Be and Ae. 

28... Pugecalãdhi††hãnñ— “in terms of a person”; a technical commentarial term for one 
of the ways of presenting a subject. They are đharmmã-desanñ (discourse about 
principles), and ?ueeala-desanñ (discourse about persons), both of which may be treated 
either as dhammmñdli†thãna (in terms of principles) or 0ueealñdhiHthãna (in terms of 
persons). See M-a [I 24. 
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assemblies?” are worshipping at the Great Shrine!“ By means of objects 
formerly seen [there] he aroused uplifting happiness with the Enlightened 
One as object, and he rose into the air like a painted ball bounced off a 
plastered floor and alighted on the terrace of the Great Shrine. 


9%. And this was what happened to the daughter of a clan in the village of 
Vattakãalaka near the Girikandaka Monastery when she sprang up into the air 
owing to strong uplifting happiness with the Enlightened One as object. As her 
parents were about to go to the monastery in the evening, it seems, in order to 
hear the Dhamma [144], they told her: “My dear, you are expecting a child; you 
cannot øo out at an unsuitable time. We shall hear the Dhamma and gain merit 
for you.” So they went out. And though she wanted to go too, she could not well 
object to what they said. She stepped out of the house onto a balcony and stood 
looking at the Akãsacetiya Shrine at Girikandaka lit by the moon. She saw the 
offering of lamps at the shrine, and the four communities as they circumambulated 
it to the ripht after making their offerings of flowers and perfumes; and she 
heard the sound of the massed recital by the Community of Bhikkhus. Then she 
thought: “How lucky they are to be able to go to the monastery and wander round 
such a shrine terrace and listen to such sweet preaching of Dhammal” Seeing the 
shrine as a mound of pearls and arousing uplifing happiness, she sprang up into 
the aïr, and before her parents arrived she came down from the air into the shrine 
terrace, where she paid homage and stood listening to the Dhamma. 


97. When her parents arrived, they asked her, “What road did you come by? 
She said, “I came throuph the air, not by the road,“ and when they told her, “My 
đear, those whose cankers are destroyed come throuph the air. But how đid you 
come?” she replied: “As Ï was standing looking at the shrine in the moonlight a 
strong sense of happiness arose in me with the Enlightened One as its object. 
Then I knew no more whether Ï was standing or sitting, but only that Ï was 
springing up into the air with the sign that I had grasped, and I came to rest on 
this shrine terrace.” 


So uplifting happiness can be powerful enouph to levitate the body, make it 
spring up into the air. 
98. But when Øer0ading (rapturous) happiness arises, the whole body is 
completely pervaded, like a filled bladder, like a rock cavern invaded by a huge 
inundation. 


99. Now, this fñvefold happiness, when conceived and matured, perfects the twofold 
tranquillity, that is, bodily and mental tranquillity When trandquillity is conceived 
and matured, it perfects the twofold bliss, that is, bodily and mental bliss. When bliss 
1s conceived and matured, it perfects the threefold concentration, that is, 
momentary concentration, access concentration, and absorption concentration. 


Of these, what is intended in this context by happiness is pervading happiness, 
which is the root of absorption and comes by growth into association with 
absorption. [145] 





29... The four assembilies (par¡/sã) are the bhikkhus, bhikkhun1s, laymen followers and 
laywomen followers. 
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100. Butas to the other word: pleasing (sukhama) 1s bliss (sukha). Or alternatively: 
it thoroughly (SLIJhu) devours (KHäaH), consumes (KHA+afj),?® bodily and 
mental affliction, thus it is bliss (sukha). It has gratifying as its characteristic. Ïts 
function is to intensify associated states. Ït is manifested as aid. 


And wherever the two are associated, happiness is the contentedness at 
getting a desirable object, and bliss is the actual experiencing of it when got. 
Where there is happiness there is bliss (pleasure); but where there is bliss there 
is not necessarily happiness. Happiness is included in the formations agsregate; 
bliss is included in the feeling aggregate. If a man, exhausted?! in a desert, saw 
or heard about a pond on the edge of a wood, he would have happiness; if he 
went into the wood“s shade and used the water, he would have bliss. And it 
should be understood that this is said because they are obvious on such 
OCCaASiOns. 


101. Accordingly, (a) this happiness and this bliss are of this jhãna, or in this 
jhãna; so in this way this jhãna is qualified by the words iith happiness and bliss 
[and also boørn oƒ seclusion]. Or alternatively: (b) the words happiness and bliss 
(pitisukham) can be taken as “the happiness and the bliss“ independently, like 
“the Dhamma and the Discipline” (đhammauinaya), and so then it can be taken 
as seclusion-born happiness-and-bliss of this jhãna, or in this jhãna; so in this 
way it is the happiness and bliss [rather than the jhãna] that are born of seclusion. 
For just as the words “born of seclusion” can [as at (a)] be taken as qualifying the 
word “jhãna,” so too they can be taken here [as at (b)] as qualifying the expression 
“happiness and bliss,“ and then that [total expression] is predicated of this 
[jhãna]. So it is also correct to call “happiness-and-bliss born-of-seclusion” a 
single expression. In the Vibhanga it is stated in the way beginning, “This bliss 
accompanied by this happiness” (Vibh 257). The meaning should be regarded 
in the same way there too. 


102. First /hãma: this will be explained below (§119). 


Enters upon (upasarmpajja): arrives at; reaches, 1s what is meant; or else, taking 
it as “makes enter“ (upasampñdaywifoñ), then producing, is what is meant. In the 
Vibhanga this is said: ““Enters upon: the gaining, the regaining, the reaching, 
the arrival at, the touching, the realizing of, the entering upon (pasampadn, the 
first jhãna“ (Vibh 257), the meaning of which should be regarded in the same 
Way. 

103. Anäd đioells ín (oiharaHi): by becoming possessed of jhãna of the kind 
đescribed above through dwelling in a posture favourable to that [jhãna], he 
produces a posture, a procedure, a keeping, an enduring, a lasting, a behaviour, 
a dwelling, of the person. Eor this is said in the Vibhanga: ““Dwells in: poses, 





30. For this word play see also XVII.48. Kharaf is only given in normal meaning of 
“to đig” in PED. There seems to be some confusion of meaning with khayaH (to 
destroy) here, perhaps suggested by khãdafi (to eat). This suggests a rendering here 
and in Ch. XVII of “to consume” which makes sense. Glossed by ø0adãriaH, to break 
or dig: not in PED, See CPD “zøadãrama. “ 

31. Kantñra-khinmna—“exhausted ¡in a desert”; khinna 1s not in PED. 
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proceeds, keeps, endures, lasts, behaves, dwells; [146] hence “dwells” is said” 
(Vibh 252). 


104. Now, it was also said above r0hích abandons fiue ƒaclors, p0ssesses fiue ƒactors 
(S79; cí M1294). Herein, the abandoning of the five factors should be understood 
as the abandoning of these five hindrances, namely, lust, ill will, stiffness and 
torpor, agitation and worry, and uncertainty; for no jhãna arises until these have 
been abandoned, and so they are called the factors of abandoning. For although 
other unprofitable things too are abandoned at the moment of jhãna, still only 
these are specifically obstructive to jhãna. 


105. The miỉnd affected through lust by greed for varied objective fields does 
not become concentrated on an object consisting in unity, or being overwhelmed 
by lust, it does not enter on the way to abandoning the sense-desire element. 
When pestered by ill will towards an object, it does not occur uninterruptedly. 
'When overcome by stiffness and torpor, it is unwieldy. When seized by agitation 
and worry, it is nquiet and buzzes about. When stricken by uncertainty, it fails 
to mount the way to accomplish the attainment of jhãna. So it is these only that 
are called factors of abandoning because they are specifically obstructive to 
jhãna. 

106.  But applied thought directs the mind onto the object; sustained thought 
keeps it anchored there. Happiness produced by the success of the effort refreshes 
the mind whose effort has succeeded through not being distracted by those 
hindrances; and bliss intensifies it for the same reason. Then unification aided 
by this directing onto, this anchoring, this refreshing and this intensifying, 
evenly and rightly centres (II.3) the mind with its remaining associated states 
on the object consisting in unity. Consequently, possession of five factors should 
be understood as the arising of these five, namely, applied thought, sustained 
thought, happiness, bliss and unification of mind. 


107. For itis when these are arisen that jhãna is said to be arisen, which is why 
they are called the five factors of possession. Therefore it should not be assumed 
that the jhãna is something other which possesses them. But just as “The army 
with the four factors” (Vin IV 104) and “Music with the five factors“ (M-a II 300) 
and “The path with the eight factors (eightfold path)” are stated simply in terms 
of their factors, so this too [147] should be understood as stated simply in terms 
Of its factors, when it is said to “have five factors” or “possess five factOrs.” 


108.  And while these five factors are present also at the moment of access and 
are stronger in access than in normal consciousness, they are still stronger here 
than in access and acquire the characteristic of the fine-material sphere. For 
appled thought arises here directing the mind on to the object in an extremely 
lucid mamner, and sustained thought does so pressing the object very hard, and 
the happiness and bliss pervade the entire body. Hence it is said: “And there is 
nothing of his whole body not permeated by the happiness and bliss born of 
seclusion” (D I 73). And unification too arises in the complete contact with the 
object that the surface of a box“s lñd has with the surface of its base. This is how 
they differ from the others. 
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109. Although unification of mind is not actually listed among these factors 
in the [summary] version [beginning] “which is accompanied by applied and 
sustained thought“ (Vibh 245), nevertheless it is mentioned [later] in the 
Vibhanga as follows: ““Jhãna': it is applied thought, sustained thought, 
happiness, bliss, unification“(Vibh 257), and so it is a factor too; for the intention 
with which the Blessed One gave the summary is the same as that with which he 
gave the exposition that follows it. 


110. 1s good ïn three tuas, possesses ten characteristics (§79): the goodness in three 
ways is in the beginning, middle, and end. The possession of the ten characteristics 
should be understood as the characteristics of the beginning, middle, and end, 
too. Here is the text: 


111. “Of the firstjhãna, purification of the way is the beginning, intensification 
of equanimity is the middle, and satisfaction is the end. 


““Of the first jhãna, purification of the way is the beginning”: how many 
characteristics has the beginning? The beginning has three characteristics: the 
mỉnd is purified of obstructions to that [jhãna]; because it is purified the mind 
makes way for the central [state of equilibrium, which is the] sign of serenity; 
because it has made way the mind enters into that state. And it is since the mind 
becomes purified of obstructions and, through being purified, makes way for the 
central [state of equilibrium, which is the] sign of serenity and, having made way, 
enters into that state, that the purification of the way is the beginning of the first 
jhãna. These are the three characteristics of the beginning. Hence it is said: “The first 
jhãna is good in the beginning which possesses three characteristics.ˆ [148] 


112. ““Of the firstjhãna intensification of equanimity ¡is the middle”: how many 
characteristics has the middle? The middle has three characteristics. He [now] 
looks on with equanimity at the mind thatis purified; he looks on with equanimity 
at it as having made way for serenity; he looks on with equanimity at the 
appearance of unity.° And in that he [now] looks on with equanimity at the 
mind that is purified and looks on with equanimity at it as having made way for 
serenity and looks on with equanimity at the appearance of unity, that 
intensification of equanimity is the middle of the first jhãna. These are the three 
characteristics of the middle. Hence it is said: “The first jhãna is good in the 
middle which possesses three characteristics.” 


113. ““Of the first jhãna satisfaction ¡s the end”: how many characteristics has 
the end? The end has four characteristics. The satisfaction in the sense that there 
Was non-excess of any of the states arisen therein, and the satisfaction in the 
sense that the faculties had a single function, and the satisfaction in the sense 





32. Four unities (¿kaffa) are given in the preceding paragraph of the same Patisambhida 
ref.: “The unity consisting in the appearance of relinquishment in the act of giving, which 
is found in those resolved upon generosity (giving up); the unity consisting in the 
appearance of the sign of serenity, which is found in those who devote themselves to the 
higher consciousness; the unity consisting in the appearance of the characteristic of fall, 
which ¡s found ¡in those with insight; the unity consisting in the appearance of cessation, 
which is found in noble persons“ (Patis I 167). The second is meant here. 
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that the appropriate energy was effective, and the satisfaction in the sense of 
repetition, are the satisfaction in the end of the first jhãna. These are the four 
characteristics of the end. Hence it is said: “The first jhãna is good in the end 
which possesses four characteristics” (Patis I 167-68). 


114. Herein, puification oƒ the tuay is access together with its concomitants. 
Intensification 0ƒ equanimify is absorption. SafisƒacHon is reviewing. So some 
comment. But it is said in the text, “The mind arrived at unity enters into 
purification of the way, is intensified in equanimity, and is satisfied by knowledge“ 
(Patis I 167), and therefore it is from the standpoint within actual absorption 
that purfficaHon oƒ the tuay firstly should be understood as the approach, with 
tntensification 0ƒ equanimify/ as the function of equanimity consisting in specific 
neutrality, and safisƒacHơn as the manifestation of clarifying knowledge“s function 
in accomplishing non-excess of states. How? 


115. EFirstly, in a cycle [of consciousness] in which absorption arises the mind 
becomes purified from the group of defilements called hindrances that are an 
obstruction to jhãna. Being devoid of obstruction because it has been purified, it 
makes way for the central [state of equilibrium, which is the] sign of serenity. 
Now, it is the absorption concentration itself occurring evenly that is called 
the sien 0ƒ serenit. But the consciousness immediately before that [149] reaches 
that state by way of change in a single continuity (cf. XXII.1-6), and so it is 
said that it 0akes tuau ƒor the central [state 0ƒ equilibrium, tuhích ïs the] sien 0ƒ 
serenit. And it is said that it enters tn†o that state by approaching it through 
having made way for it. That is why in the first place øurificaHon oƒ the tua, 
while referring to aspects existing in the preceding consciousness, should 
nevertheless be understood as the approach at the moment of the first jhãna“s 
actual arising. 


116.  Secondly, when he has more interest in purifying, since there is no need to 
re-purify what has already been purified thus, it is said that he iooks ơn tuith 
equanimity at the mmínd that is purified. And when he has no more interest in 
concentrating again what has already made way for serenity by arriving at the 
state of serenity, it is said that he looks ơn tuith equanimitg at it as ha0ins 1nade t0aU 
ƒor sererity. And when he has no more interest in again causing appearance of 
unity in what has already appeared as unity through abandonment of its 
association with defilement in making way for serenity, it is said that he looks on 
tuith equanimt at the appearance oƒ unil/. That is why intensificaHon 0ƒ equanimitg 
should be understood as the function of equanimity that consists in specific 
neutrality. 


117. And lastly, when equanimity was thus intensified, the states called 
concentration and understanding produced there, occurred coupled together 
without either one exceeding the other. And also the [five] faculties beginning 
with faith occurred with the single function (taste) of deliverance owing to 
đeliverance from the various defilements. And also the energy appropriate to 
that, which was favourable to their state of non-excess and single function, was 





33. “The inmates of the Abhayagiri Monastery in Anurãdhapura” (Vism-mht 144). 
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effective. And also its repetition occurs at that moment.*% Now, all these [four] 
aspects are only produced because it is after seeing with knowledge the various 
dangers in defilement and advantages in cleansing that satisfiedness, 
purifiedness and clarifiedness ensue accordingly. That is the reason why it was 
said that søf/sƒfacHon should be understood as the manifestation of clarifying 
knowledge“s function in accomplishing non-excess, etc., of states (§114). 


118. Herein, satisfaction as a function of knowledge is called “the end” since 
the knowledge is evident as due to onlooking equanimity, according as it is 
said: “He looks on with complete equanimity at the mind thus exerted; then the 
understanding faculty is outstanding as understanding due to equanimity. 
Owing to equanimity the mind is liberated from the many sorts of defilements; 
then the understanding faculty is outstanding as understanding due to 
liberation. Because of being liberated these states come to have a single function; 
then [the understanding faculty is outstanding as unđerstanding due to] 
development in the sense of the single function“°®° (Patis II 25). 


119. Now,as to the words ad so he has attained the first jhãna ... oƒ the earth kasiqa 
(§79): Here it is ƒirsf because it starts a numerical series; [150] also it is first 
because it arises first. It is called /hãna because of lighting (upami//hana) the 
object and because of burning up (hãpama) opposition (Patis I 49). The disk of 
earth is called earth kasữaa (pathauikasina—lit. “earth universal”) in the sense of 
entirety, and the sign acquired with that as its support and also the jhãna 
acquired in the earth-kasina sign are so called too. So that jhãna should be 
understood as oƒ the earth kasima in this sense, with reference to which it was said 
above “and so he has attained to the first jhãna ... of the earth kasina.” 


120. When it has been attained in this way, the mode of its attainment must be 
discerned by the meditator as if he were a hair-splitter or a cook. For when a very 
skilful archer, who is working to split a haïr, actually splits the hair on one 
Occasion, he discerns the modes of the position of his feet, the bow, the bowstring, 
and the arrow thus: “I split the hair as I stood thus, with the bow thus, the 
bowstring thus, the arrow thus.” From then on he recaptures those same modes 
and repeats the splitting of the hair without fail. So too the meditator must 
điscern such modes as that of suitable food, etc., thus: “I attained this after 
eating this food, attending on such a person, in súch a lodging, in this posture 
at this time.” In this way, when that [absorption] is lost, he will be able to recapture 
those modes and renew the absorption, or while familiarizing himself with it he 
will be able to repeat that absorption again and again. 


121. And just as when a skilled cook is serving his employer, he notices 
whatever he chooses to eat and from then on brings only that sort and so obtains 





34. “Tís7: of thatjhãna consciousness. “Af tÏia† romenf: at the moment of đissolution; 
for when the momernt of arising is past, repetition occurs starting with the moment of 
presence“ (Vism-mht 145). A curious argument; see §182. 

35. The quotation ¡is incomplete and the end should read, “... ekarasa†thena 


bhñuanñuasena pafĩfiñunsena pafiflindriyatn aqdhtmattmt hoi.” 
36. “Inthesense ofthejhãna“sentire object. Itis notmade its partial object“ (Vism-mh†t 147). 
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a reward, so too this meditator discerns such modes as that of the food, etc., at the 
time of the attaining, and he recaptures them and re-obtains absorption each 
time it is lost. So he must discern the modes as a hair-splitter or a cook does. 


122. And this has been said by the Blessed One: “Bhikkhus, suppose a wise, 
clever, skilful cook set various kinds of sauces before a king or a king”s minister, 
such as sour, bitter, sharp, [151] sweet, peppery and unpeppery, salty and unsalty 
sauces; then the wise, clever, skilful cook learned his master“s sign thus “today 
this sauce pleased my masterˆ or “he held out his hand for this one” or “he took 
a lot of this oneˆ or “he praised this one“ or “today the sour kind pleased my 
master“ or “he held out his hand for the sour kind/ or “he took a lot of the sour 
kind/ or “he praised the sour kind/... or “he praised the unsalty kind/; then the 
wise, clever, skilful cook is rewarded with clothing and wages and presents. 
Why is that? Because that wise, clever, skilful cook learned his master“s sign in 
this way. So too, bhikkhus, here a wise, clever, skilful bhikkhu dwells 
contemplating the body as a body ... He dwells contemplating feelings as feelings 
.. COTSCiOUsness as consciousness ... mental objects as mental objects, ardent, 
fully aware and mindful, having put away covetousness and grief for the world. 
As he dwells contemplating mental objects as mental objects, his mind becomes 
concentrated, his defilements are abandoned. He learns the sign of that. Then 
that wise, clever, skilful bhikkhu is rewarded with a happy abiding here and 
now, he is rewarded with mindfulness and full awareness. Why is that? Because 
that wise, clever, skilful bhikkhu learned his consciousness“s sign“ (S V 151-52). 


123. And when he recaptures those modes by apprehending the sign, he just 
succeeds in reaching absorption, but not in making it last. It lasts when it is 
absolutely purified from states that obstruct concentration. 


124. When a bhikkhU enters upon a jhãna without [first] completely 
suppressing lust by reviewing the dangers in sense desires, etc., and without 
[first] completely tranguillizing bodily irritability” by tranquillizing the body, 
and without [first] completely removing stiffness and torpor by bringing to 
miỉnd the elements of initiative, etc., (§55), and without [first] completely 
abolishing agitation and worry by bringing to mind the sign of serenity, etc., 
[152] and without [first] completely purifying his mind of other states that 
obstruct concentration, then that bhikkhu soon comes out of that jhãna again, 
like a bee that has gone into an unpurified hive, like a king who has gone into an 
unclean park. 


125. But when he enters upon a jhãna after [first] completely purifying his 
mind of states that obstruct concentration, then he remains ¡in the attainment 
even for a whole day, like a bee that has gone into a completely purified hive, like 
a king who has gone into a perfectly clean park. Hence the Ancients said: 





37. KñWa-du†thulla—“bodily irritability”: explained here as “bodily disturbance 
(daratha), excitement of the body (kãa-sñraddhatñ)” by Vism-mht (p.148); here it 
represents the hindrance ofill will; cf. M TII 151, 159, where commented on as kñVñÏ2si1/q— 
“bodily inertia” (M-a IV 202, 208). PED, only gives meaning of “wicked, lewd” for 
đuHthulla, for which meaning see e.g. A I 88, Vin-a 528; cf. IX.69. 
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“So let him dispel any sensual lust, and resentment, 
Agitaton as well, and then torpor, and doubt as the fifth; 
There let him find joy with a heart that is glad in seclusion, 
Like a king in a garden where all and each corner is clean.” 


126. So if he wants to remain long in the jhãna, he must enter upon it after 
[first] purifying his mind from obstructive states. 


[EXTENSION OF THE SIGN] 


In order to perfect the development of consciousness he should besides extend 
the counterpart sign according as acquired. Now, there are two planes for 
extension, namely, access and absorption; for it is possible to extend it on reaching 
access and on reaching absorption. But the extending should be done 
consistently in one [or the other], which is why it was said “he should besides 
extend the counterpart sign according as acquired.” 


127. The way to extend it is this. The meditator should not extend the sign as a 
clay bowl or a cake or boiled rice or a creeper or a piece of cloth is extended. He 
should first delimit with his mind successive sizes for the sign, according as 
acquired, that is to say, one finger, two fingers, three fingers, four fingers, and 
then extend it by the amount delimited, just as a ploughman đelimits with the 
plough the area to be ploughed and then ploughs within the area delimited, or 
just as bhikkhus fixing a boundary first observe the marks and then fix it. He 
should not, in fact, extend it without having delimited [the amount it is to be 
extended by]. After that has been done, he can further extend it, doiïng so by 
delimiting successive boundaries of, say, a span, a 7afana (=2 spans), the veranda, 
the surrounding space,3 the monastery, and the boundaries of the village, the 
town, the district, the kingdom and the ocean, [153] making the extreme limit 
the world-sphere or even beyond. 


128. Just as young swans first starting to use their wings soar a little distance 
at a time, and by gradually increasing it eventually reach the presence of the 
moon and sun, so too when a bhikkhu extends the sign by successive 
delimitations in the way described, he can extend it up to the limit of the world- 
sphere or even beyond. 


129. Then that sign [appears] to him like an ox hide stretched out with a 
hundred pegs” over the earth/s ridges and hollows, river ravines, tracts of scrub 
and thorns, and rocky inequalities (see M III 105) in any area to which it has 
been extended. 





38. For øamukha—“veranda” see n. 2 above. Pñr70e#a—“surrounding space”: this 
meaning, not given in PED, is brought out clearly in XI.7. 

39. Sarnabbhahata—“stretch flat”: not in this sense in PED. This word replaces the 
word s10ihata used at M III 105 where this clause is borrowed from. At XI.92, the same 
word (apparently in another sense) ¡is glossed by pellara = “pushing” (not in PED) at 
Vism-mht 362. M-a IV 153 glosses suø/hata with “pasñretuñ su††hu oihata” which 
suggests “stretched” rather than “beaten”; harafi rather than hanaH. 
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When a beginner has reached the first jhãna in this sign, he should enter 
upon it often without reviewing it much. For the first jhãna factors occur crudely 
and weakly in one who reviews it much. Then because of that they do not become 
conditions for higher endeavour. While he is endeavouring for the unfamiiliar 
[higher jhãna] he falls away from the first jhãna and fails to reach the second. 


130. Hence the Blessed One said: “Bhikkhus, suppose there were a foolish 
stupid mountain cow, with no knowledge of fields and no skill in walking 
on craggy mountains, who thought: “What if I walked in a direction Ï never 
walked in before, ate grass I never ate before, drank water I never drank before?” 
and without placing her forefoot properly she lifted up her hind foot; then 
she would not walk in the direction she never walked in before or eat the 
grass she never ate before or drink the water she never drank before, and also 
she would not get back safely to the place where she had thought, “What ¡f I 
walked in a đirection I never walked in before ... drank water I never drank 
before?“ Why is that? Because that mountain cow was foolish and stupid 
with no knowledge of fields and no skill in walking on craggy mountains. 
So too, bhikkhus, here is a certain foolish stupid bhikkhu with no knowledge 
of fields and no skill, quite secluded from sense desires, secluded from 
unprofitable things, in entering upon and dwelling in the first jhãna, which 
1s accompanied by applied thought and sustained thought with happiness 
and bliss born of seclusion; he does not repeat, develop or cultivate that sign 
or properly establish it. He thinks: “What if with the subsiding of applied 
and sustained thought I entered upon and dwelt in the second jhãna, which 
is.... with happiness and bliss born of concentration?” [154] He is unable 
with the subsiding of applied and sustained thought to enter upon and 
dwell in the second jhãna, which is... with happiness and bliss born of 
concentration. Then he thinks: “What ïf, quite secluded from sense desires, 
secluded from unprofitable things, I entered upon and dwelt in the first jhãna, 
which is... with happiness and bliss born of seclusion?“ He is unable, quite 
secluded from sense đesires, secluded from unprofitable things, to enter upon 
and dwell in the first jhãna which is... with happiness and bliss born of 
seclusion. This bhikkhu is called one who has slipped between the two, who 
has fallen between the two, just like the foolish stupid mountain cow with no 
knowledge of fields and no skill in walking on craggy mountains ...” (A IV 
418-19). 

131. Therefore he should acquire mastery in the five ways first of all with 
respect to the first jhãna. Herein, these are the five kinds of mastery: mastery in 
adverting, mastery in attaining, mastery in resolving (steadying the duration), 
mastery in emerging, and mastery in reviewing. “He adverts to the first jhãna 
where, when, and for as long as, he wishes; he has no difficulty in adverting; 
thus it is mastery in adverting. He attains the first jhana where ... he has no 
difficulty in attaining; thus it is mastery in attaining“ (Patis I 100), and all the 
rest should be quoted in đetail (XXII.27). 


132. The explanation of the meaning here is this. When he emerges from the 
first jhãna and first of all adverts to the applied thought, then, next to the 
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adverting that arose interrupting the life-continuum, either four or five impulsions 
impel with that applied thought as their object. Then there are two life-continuum 
[consciousnesses]. Then there is adverting with the sustained thought as its 
object and followed by impulsions in the way just stated. When he is able to 
prolong his conscious process uninterruptedly in this way with the five jhãna 
factors, then his mastery of adverting is successful. But this mastery is found at 
its acme of perfection in the Blessed One“s Twin Marvel (Patis I 125), or for 
others on the aforesaid occasions. There is no quicker mastery in adverting than 
that. 


133. The venerable Mahã-Moggalläna“s ability to enter upon jhãna quickly, as 
in the taming of the royal nãga-serpent Nandopananda (XII.106f.), ¡is called 
mastery in attaining. 


134. Ability to remain in jhãna for a moment consisting in exactly a finger- 
snap or exactly ten finger-snaps is called mastery in resolving (steadying the 
đuration). 


Ability to emerge quickly in the same way is called mastery in emerging. 


135. The story of the Elder Buddharakkhita may be told in order to illustrate 
both these last. [155] Eight years after his admission to the Community that elder 
Was sitting in the midst of thirty thousand bhikkhus possessed of supernormal 
powers who had gathered to attend upon the sickness of the Elder Mahaä- 
Rohanagutta at Therambatthala. He saw a royal supanna (bird) swooping down 
from the sky intending to seize an attendant royal nãga-serpent as he was 
getting rice-pruel accepted for the elder. The Elder Buddharakkhita created a 
rock meanwhile, and seizing the royal nãga by the arm, he pushed him inside it. 
The royal supamna gave the rock a blow and made off. The senior elder remarked: 
“Friends, if Rakkhita had not been there, we should all have been put to shame. “+9 


136.  Mastery in reviewing is described in the same way as mastery in adverting; 
for the reviewing impulsions are in fact those next to the adverting mentioned 
there (S132). 


137.  When he has once acquired mastery in these five ways, then on emerging 
from the now familiar first jhãna he can regard the flaws ïn it in this way: “This 
attainment is threatened by the nearness of the hindrances, and its factors are 
weakened by the grossness of the applied and sustained thought.” He can 
bring the second jhãna to mỉnd as quieter and so end his attachment to the first 
jhãna and set about doing what is needed for attaining the second. 


138.  When he has emerged from the first jhãna, applied and sustained thought 
appear gross to him as he reviews the jhãna factors with mindfulness and full 
awareness, while happiness and bliss and unification of mind appear peaceful. 
Then, as he brings that same sign to mind as “earth, earth” again and again 





40. What the story is trying to illustrate is the rapidity with which the elder entered 
the jhãna, controlled its duration, and emerged, which is the necessary preliminary to 
the working of a marvel (the creation of a rock in this case; XII.57). The last remark 
seems to indicate that all the others would have been too slow (see Vism-mht 150). 
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with the purpose of abandoning the gross factors and obtaining the peaceful 
factors, [knowing] “now the second jhãna will arise,” there arises in him 
mind-door adverting with that same earth kasina as its object, interrupting the 
life-continuum. After that, either four or five impulsions impel on that same 
object, the last one of which is an impulsion of the fine-material sphere belonging 
to the second jhãna. The rest are of the sense sphere of the kinds already stated (§74). 


[THE SECOND JHÃNA] 


139. And at this point, “With the stilling of applied and sustained thought he 
enters upon and dwells in the second jhãna, which has internal confidence and 
singleness of mind without applied thought, without sustained thought, with 
happiness and bliss born of concentration” (Vibh 245), and so he has attained 
the second jhãna, which abandons two factors, possesses three factors, is good 
in three ways, possesses ten characteristics and is of the earth kasina. [156] 


140. Herein, th the sHlling oƒ applied and sustained thoueht: with the stilling, 
with the surmounting, of these two, namely, applied thought and sustained 
thought; with their non-manifestation at the moment of the second jhãna, is 
what is meant. Herein, although none of the states belonging to the first jhãna 
exist in the second jhãna—for the contact, etc. (see M II 25), in the first jhãna are 
one and here they are another—it should be understood all the same that the 
phrase “with the stilling of applied and sustained thought” is expressed in this 
way in order to indicate that the attaining of the other jhãnas, beginning with 
that of the second from the first, is effected by the surmounting of the gross 
factor in each case. 


141. lnfernal: here one's own internal"' is intended; but that much is actually 
stated in the Vibhanga too with the words “internally in oneself” (Vibh 258). 
And since one“s own internal is intended, the meaning here is this: born in 
oneself, generated in one“s own continuity. 


142. Confidencc: ¡it is faith that is called confidence. The jhãna “has confidence“ 
because it is associated with confidence as a cloth “has blue colour“ because it 
1s associated with blue colour. Or alternatively, that jhãna is stated to “have 
confidence” because it makes the mind confident with the confidence possessed 
by it and by stilling the disturbance created by applied and sustained thoughit. 
And with this conception of the meaning the word construction must be taken 
as “confidence of mind.” But with the first-mentioned conception of the meaning 
the words “of mind” must be construed with “singleness'2”. 


143.  Here is the construction of the meaning in that case. Ủnique (ek4) it comes 
up („đefi), thus it is single (ekodi); the meaning is, it comes up as the superlative, 
the best, because it is not overtopped by applied and sustained thoupht, for the 
best is called “unique” in the world. ©r it is permissible to say that when deprived 





41. See XIV192 and note. 

42. In the Pali, samrpasñdanam cetnso ekodibhñommi: cetaso (“of mind”) comes between 
satipasñdan=mn (“confidence”) and ekodibhauatnr (“singleness”) and so can be construed 
with either. 
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of applied and sustained thought it is unique, without companion. Or 
alternatively: it evokes (uđãựaH) associated states, thus it is an evoker (đi); the 
meaning is, it arouses. And that is unique (ekø) in the sense of best, and it is an 
evoker (đi), thus it is a unique evoker (ekodi = single). This is a term for 
concentration. Then, since the second jhãna gives existingness to (bhñãueH), 
augments, this single [thing], it “gives singleness“ (ekodibhñoa). But as this 
single [thing] is a mind“s, not a being“s or a soul“s, so singleness of miỉnd is said. 


144. lt might be asked: But does not this faith exist in the first jhãna too, and 
also this concentration with the name of the “single [thing]?“ Then why is only 
this second jhãna said to have confidence and singleness of mind?—lt may be 
replied as follows: It is because that first jhana [157] is not fully confident owing 
to the disturbance created by applied and sustained thought, like water ruffled 
by ripples and wavelets. That is why, although faith does exist in it, it is not 
called “confidence.“ And there too concentration is not fully evident because of 
the lack of full confidence. That is why it is not called “singleness“ there. But in 
this second jhãna faith is strong, having got a footing ¡in the absence of the 
impediments of applied and sustained thought; and concentration is also 
evident through having strong faith as its companion. That may be unđerstood 
as the reason why only this jhãna is described in this way. 


145. But that much is actually stated in the Vibhanga too with the words: 
““Confidence” is faith, having faith, trust, full confidence. “Singleness of mind/ 
1s steadiness of consciousness.... right concentration” (Vibh 258). And this 
commentary on the meaning should not be so understood as to conflict with the 
meaning stated in that way, but on the contrary so as to apree and concur with it. 


146. Without applied thought, tuithout sustained thoughf: since it has been 
abandoned by development, there is no applied thoughtin this, or of this, [jhãna], 
thus it is without applied thought. The same explanation applies to sustained 
thought. Also it ¡is said in the Vibhanga: “5o this applied thought and this 
sustained thought are quieted, quietened, stilled, set at rest, set quite at rest, 
done away with, quite done away with, dried up, quite dried up, made an end 
of; hence it is said: without applied thought, without sustained thought” 
(Vibh 258). 


Here it may be asked: Has not this meaning already been established by the 
words “with the stilling of applied and sustained thought?” So why is it said 
again “without applied thought, without sustained thoughts?“—lIt may be 
replied: Yes, that meaning has already been established. But this does not indicate 
that meaning. Did we not say earlier: “Ihe phrase “with the stilling of applied 
and sustained thought is expressed in this way in order to indicate that the act 
Of attaining the other jhãnas, beginning with that of the second from the first, is 
effected by the surmounting of the gross factor in each case?” (§140). 


147. Besides, this confidence comes about with the act of stilling, not the 
darkness of defilement, but the applied and sustained thought. And the 





43... Appita—“done away with”: Appitä tỉ 0inäsmmn samitñ (“Appita” means “made to go to 
annihilation”) (Vism-mht 153). This meaning, though not in PED is given in CPD, 
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singleness comes about, not as in access jhãna with the abandoning of the 
hindrances, nor as in the first jhãna with the manifestation of the factors, but 
with the act of stilling the applied and sustained thought. So that [first] clause 
indicates the cause of the confidence and singleness. In the same way this jhãna 
1s without applied thought and without sustained thought, not as in the third 
and fourth jhãnas or as in eye-consciousness, etc., with just absence, but with 
the actual act of stillĩing the applied and sustained thought. So that [first clause] 
also indicates the cause of the state without applied and sustained thought; it 
does not indicate the bare absence of applied and sustained thought. [158] The 
bare absence of applied and sustained thought is indicated by this [second] 
clause, namely, “without applied thought, without sustained thought.” 
Consequently it needs to be stated notwithstanding that the first has already 
been stated. 


148.  Born oƒ concentraHon: born of the first-jhãäna concentration, or born of 
associated concentration, is the meaning. Herein, although the first was born of 
associated concentration too, still it is only this concentration that is quite worthy 
to be called “concentration“ because of its complete confidence and extreme 
immobility due to absence of disturbance by applied and sustained thought. So 
only this [jhãna] is called “born of concentration,“ and that is in order to 
recommend it. 


With happiness and bliss is as already explained. Secønd: second in numerical 
series. Also second because entered tipon second. 


149. Then it was also said above :0hich abandons liuo ƒqclor$, possesses three 
ƒactors (§139). Herein, the abandoning of two factors should be understood 
as the abandoring of applied thought and sustained thought. But while the 
hindrances are abandoned at the moment of the access of the first jhãna, in 
the case of this jhãna the applied thought and sustained thought are not 
abandoned at the moment of its access. Ít is only at the moment of actual 
absorption that the jhãna arises without them. Hence they are called its 
factors of abandoning. 


150. Its possession of three factors should be understood as the arising of the 
three, that is, happiness, bliss, and unification of mind. So when it is said in the 
Vibhanga, ““Jhãna/: confidence, happiness, bliss, unification of minđ“ (Vibh 
258), this is said figuratively in order to show that jhãna with its equipmert. But, 
excepting the confidence, this jhãna has literally three factors q4 factors that 
have attained to the characteristic of lighting (see §119), according as it is said: 
“What is jhãna of three factors on that occasion? It is happiness, bliss, unification 
of mind” (Vibh 263). 


The rest is as in the case of the first jhãna. 


151. Once this has been obtained in this way, and he has mastery ¡in the five 
ways already described, then on emerging from the now familiar second jhãna 
he can regard the flaws in it thus: “This attainment is threatened by the nearness 
of applied and sustained thought; “Whatever there is in it of happiness, of mental 
excitement, proclaims its grossness“ (D I 37), and its factors are weakened by the 
Ørossness of the happiness so expressed.” He can bring the third jhãna to mind 
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as quieter and so end his attachment to the second jhãna and set about doing 
what is needed for attaining the third. 


152. When he has emerged from the second jhãna [159] happiness appears 
Øross to him as he reviews the jhãna factors with mindfulness and full awareness, 
while bliss and unification appear peaceful. Then as he brings that same sign to 
mỉnd as “earth, earth” again and again with the purpose of abandoning the 
øross factor and obtaining the peaceful factors, [knowing] “now the third jhãna 
will arise,“ there arises in him mind-door adverting with that same earth kasina 
as its object, interrupting the life-continuum. After that, either four or five 
impulsions impel on that same object, the last one of which is an impulsion of 
the fine-material sphere belonging to the third jhãna. The rest are of the kinds 
already stated (§74). 


[THE THIRD ]HÃNA] 


153. And at this point, “With the fading away of happiness as well he dwells 
in equanimity, and mindful and fully aware, he feels bliss with his body; he 
enters upon and dwells in the third jhãna, on account of which the Noble Ones 
announee: “He dwells in bliss who has equanimity and ¡is mindful (Vibh 245), 
and so he has attained the third jhãna, which abandons one factor, possesses 
two factors, is good in three ways, possesses ten characteristics, and is of the 
earth kasina. 

154 Herein, œith the ƒading atuaw oƒ happiness as tuell (pIHWäñ ca 0irñsñ): fading 
away is đistaste for, or surmounting of, happiness of the kind already described. 
But the words “as well” (ca) between the two [words pïfi/ñ and øirñsñ] have the 
mearning of a conjunction;* they conjoin [to them] either the word “stilling” or 
the expression “the stilling of applied and sustained thought” [in the description 
of the second jhãna]. Herein, when taken as conjoining “stiling“ the 
construction to be understood is “with the fading away and, what is more, with 
the stilling, of happiness.“ With this construction “fading away” has the 
meaning of distaste; so the meaning can be regarded as “with distaste for, and 
with the stilling of, happiness.“ But when taken as conjoining the words “stilling 
of applied and sustained thought,“ then the construction to be understood is 
“with the fading of happiness and, further, with the stilling of applied and 
sustained thought.” With this construction “fading away” has the meaning of 
surmounting, so this meaning can be regarded as “with the surmounting of 
happiness and with the stilling of applied and sustained thought.” 


155. Of course, applied and sustained thought have already been stilled in the 
second jhãna, too. However, this is said in order to show the path to this third 
jhãna and ïn order to recommend it. For when “with the stilling of applied and 
sustained thought” is said, it is declared that the path to this jhãna is necessarily 
by the stilling of applied and sustained thought. And just as, although mistaken 
view of individuality, etc., are not abandoned in the attaining of the third noble 
path [but in the first], yet when it ¡is recommended by describing their 





44. Sanpittana—“conjunction”: gram. term for the word cz (and). This meaning not 
øiven in PED, Cí. M-a I 40. 
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abandonment thus, “With the abandoning of the five lower fetters“ (A I 232), 
[160] then it awakens eagerness in those trying to attain that third noble path— 
so too, when the stilling of applied and sustained thought is mentioned, though 
they are not actually stilled here [but in the second], this is a recommendation. 
Hence the meaning expressed is this: “With the surmounting of happiness and 
with the stilling of applied and sustained thought.” 


156. He điuells 1 equanimity: it watches [things] as they arise (UPApattito 
IKKHAT]), thus it is equanimity („upekkhñ——or onlooking); it sees fairÏy, sees without 
partiality (a-pakkha-patita), 1s the meaning. A possessor of the third jhãna is said 
to “dwell in equanimity” since he possesses equanimity that is clear, abundant 
and sound. 

Equanimity is of ten kinds; six-factored equanimity, equanimity as a divine 

abiding, equanimity as an enlightenment factor, equanimity of energy, 
equanimity about formations, equanimity as a feeling, equanimity about insight, 
equanimity as specific neutrality, equanimity of jhãna and equanimity of 
purification. 
157.  Herein, síx factored equanimity is a name for the equanimity in one whose 
cankers are destroyed. Ït is the mode of non-abandonmernt of the natural state of 
purity when desirable or undesirable objects of the six kinds come into focus in 
the six doors described thus: “Here a bhikkhu whose cankers are destroyed is 
neither glad nor sad on seeing a visible object with the eye: he dwells in 
equanimity, mindful and fully aware“ (A HI 279). 


158. Equanimitg as a dioine abiding is a name for equanimity consisting ín the 
mode of neutrality towards beings described thus: “He dwells intent upon one 
quarter with his heart endued with equanimity“ (D I 251). 


159. Equanimiiy as an enlishtenment ƒactor is a name for equanimity consisting 
in the mode of neutrality in conascent states described thus: “He develops the 
equanimity enlightenment factor depending on relinquishment“ (M T 11). 


160. EquanimiH/ oƒ energew is a name for the equanimity otherwise known as 
neither over-strenuous nor over-lax energy described thus: “From time to time he 
brings to mỉnd the sign of equanimity“ (A I 257). 


161. Equanữmit about ƒormations is a name for equanimity consisting in 
neutrality about apprehending reflexion and composure regarding the 
hindrances, etc., described thus: “How many kinds of equanimity about 
formations arise through concentration? How many kinds of equanimity about 
formations arise through insight? Eight kinds of equanimity about formations 
arise through concentration. Ten kinds of equanimity about formations arise 
through insight”“® (Patis I 64). [161] 





45. The “eight kinds“ are those connected with the eight jhãnas, the “ten kinds” 
those connected with the four paths, the four fruitions, the void liberation, and the 
sipnless liberation. 
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162. EquanimiF/ as a ƒeeling is a name for the equanimity known as neither- 
pain-nor-pleasure described thus: “Ơn the occasion on which a sense-sphere 
profitable consciousness has arisen accompanied by equanimity“ (Dhs §156). 


163. Equanimity about insieh† is a name for equanimity consisting in neutrality 
about investigation described thus: “What exists, what has become, that he 
abandons, and he obtains equanimity” (M H 264-65, A IV 700). 


164. Equanimii as specffic neulralify is a name for equanimity consisting in the 
equal efficiency of conascent states; it is contained among the “or-whatever 
states” beginning with zeal (XIV133; Dhs-a 132). 


165. Equanimit oƒ jhãna is a name for equanimity producing impartiality 
towards even the highest bliss described thus: “He dwells in equanimity“ 
(Vibh 245). 


166. PurifUing equanimit/ is a name for equanimity purified of all opposition, 
and so consisting in uninterestedness in stilling opposition described thus: 
“The fourth jhãna, which ... has mindfulness purified by equanimity“” (Vibh 245). 


167. Herein, six-factored equanimity, equanimity as a divine abiding, 
equanimity as an enlightenment factor, equanimity as specific neutrality, 
equanimity of jhãna and purifying equanimity are one in meaning, that is, 
equanimity as specific neutrality. Their đifference, however, is one of position,“ 
like the difference in a single being as a boy, a youth, an adult, a general, a king, 
and so on. Therefore of these it should be understood that equanimity as an 
enlightenment factor, etc., are not found where there is six-factored equanimity; 
or that six-factored equanimity, etc., are not found where there is equanimity as 
an enliphtenment factor. 


And just as these have one meaning, so also equanimity about formations 
and equanimity about insight have one meaning too; for they are simply 
understanding classed in these two ways according to function. 


168.  Just as, when a man has seen a snake go into his house in the evening and 
has hunted for it with a forked stick, and then when he has seen it lying in the 
grain store and has looked to discover whether it is actually a snake or not, and 
then by seeing three marks“” has no more doubt, and so there is neutrality in him 
about further investigating whether or not it is a snake, [162] so too, when a man 
has begun insight, and he sees with insight knowledge the three characteristics, 
then there is neutrality in him about further investigating the impermanence, 
etc., of formations, and that neutrality is called equanimitU about insiehl. 


169. Butjust as, when the man has caught hold of the snake securely with the 
forked stick and thinks, “How shall I get rid of the snake without hurting it or 
getting bitten by it?” then as he is seeking only the way to get rid of it, there is 
neutrality in him about the catching hold of it, so too, when a man, through 
seeking the three characteristics, sees the three kinds of becoming as if burning, 





46. Aoatthñ—“position, occasion.” Not in PED; see CPD, 
47. SơuaHhika-ttaya—”three marks;” cf. XXI.49. 
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then there is neutrality in him about catching hold of formations, and that 
neutrality is called equanimity about ƒornaHons. 


170. So when equanimity about insight ¡is established, equanimity about 
formations is established too. But it is divided into two in this way according to 
function, in other words, according to neutrality about investigating and about 
catching hold. 


Equanimit/ oƒ enere and equarimit as ƒeeling are different both from each 
other and from the rest. 


171. So, of these kinds of equanimity, it is equanimity of jhãna that is intended 
here. That has the characteristic of neutrality. Its function is to be unconcerned. 
Ït is manifested as uninterestedness. lts proximate cause is the fading away of 
happiness. 


Here it may be said: Is this not simply equanimity as specific neutrality in the 
meaning? And that exists in the first and second jhãnas as well; so this clause, 
“He dwells in equanimity,“ ought to be stated of those also. Why is it not?—|lt 
may be replied:] Because its function is anevident there since it is overshadowed 
by applHied thought and the rest. But itappears here with a quite evident function, 
with head erect, as it were, because it is not overshadowed by applied thought 
and sustained thought and happiness. That is why it is stated here. 


The commentary on the meaning of the clause “He dwells in equanimity“ is 
thus completed in all its aspects. 


172. Now as to ?mindful and ƒullW auare: here, he remembers (sarafi), thus he is 
mindful (szfz). He has full awareness (sampa/ãnñfi), thus he is fully aware 
(samrpajñna). Thỉs is mindfulness and full awareness stated as personal attributes. 
Herein, mindfulness has the characteristic of remembering. lts function is not to 
forget. It is manifested as guarding. Full awareness has the characteristic of 
non-confusion. lts function is to investigate (udge). It is manifested as scrutiny. 


173. Herein, although this mindfulness and this full awareness exist in the 
earlier jhãnas as well—for one who is forgetful and not fully aware does not 
attain even access, let alone absorption—yet, because of the [comparative] 
Ørossness of those jhãnas, the mind“s going is easy [there], like that of a man on 
[level] ground, and so the functions of mindfulness and full awareness are not 
evident in them. [163] But it is only stated here because the subtlety of this jhãna, 
which is due to the abandoning of the gross factors, requires that the mind“s 
go¡ing always includes the functions of mindfulness and full awareness, like 
that of a man on a razor“s edge. 


174. What is more, just as a calf that follows a cow returns to the cow when 
taken away from her if not prevented, so too, when this third jhãna is led away 
from happiness, it would return to happiness if not prevented by mindfulness 
and full awareness, and would rejoin happiness. And besides, beings are greedy 
for bliss, and this kind of bliss is exceedingly sweet since there is none greater. 
But here there is non-greed for the bliss owing to the influence of the mindfulness 
and full awareness, not for any other reason. And so it should also be understood 
that it is stated only here in order to emphasize this meaning too. 
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175. Now, as to the clause he ƒeels bliss tuith hís bodv: here, although in one 
actually possessed of the third jhãna there is no concern about feeling bliss, 
nevertheless he would feel the bliss associated with his mental body, and after 
emerging from the jhãna he would also feel bliss since his material body would 
have been affected by the exceedingly superior matter originated by that bliss 
associated with the mental body. It is in order to point to this meaning that the 
words “he feels bliss with his body” are said. 


176.  Now,as to the clause, that... on account of which the Noble Ones announce: 
He dwells in bliss who has equanimity and is mindful: here it ¡s the jhãna, on 
account of which as cause, on account of which as reason, the Noble Ones, that 
1s to say, the Enlightened Ones, etc., “announce, teach, declare, establish, reveal, 
expound, explain, clarify“ (Vibh 259) that person who possesses the third 
jhãna—they praise, is what is intended. Why? Because “he dwells in bliss who 
has equanimity and is mindful. He enters upon and dwells in that third jhãna” 
(tam ... taHam thãna upasatnpdjJja 0iharafi) is how the construction should be 
understood here. But why do they praise him thus? Because he is worthy of 
praise. 


177. For this man is worthy of praise since he has equanimity towards the 
third jhãna though it possesses exceedingly sweet bliss and has reached the 
perfection of bliss, and he is not drawn towards it by a liking for the bliss, and he 
is mindful with the mindfulness established in order to prevent the arising of 
happiness, and he feels with his mental body the undefiled bliss beloved of 
Noble Ones, cultivated by Noble Ones. Because he is worthy of praise in this way, 
it should be understood, Noble Ones praise him with the words, “He dwells in 
bliss who has equanimity and is mindful,” thus declaring the special qualities 
that are worthy of praise. 


[164] Thä: it is the third in the numerical series; and it ¡is third because it is 
entered upon third. 


178. Then it was said, :ohich abandons one ƒactor, possesses fi0o ƒactors (§153): 
here the abandoning of the one factor should be understood as the abandoning 
of happiness. But that is abandoned only at the moment of absorption, as applied 
thought and sustained thought are at that of the second jhãna; hence it is called 
its factor of abandoning. 


179. The possession of the two factors should be understood as the arising of 
the two, namely, bliss and unification. So when it is said in the Vibhanga, ““J]hãna/: 
equanimity, mindfulness, full awareness, bliss, unification of mind“ (Vibh 260), 
this is said figuratively in order to show that jhãna with its equipmert. But, 
excepting the equanimity and mindfulness and full awareness, this jhãna has 
literally only two factors qwa factors that have attained to the characteristic of 
lighting (see §119), according as it is said, “What is the jhãna of two factors on 
that occasion? It is bliss and unification of mind“ (Vibh 264). 


The rest is as in the case of the first jhãna. 





48. For consciousness-oripinated materiality see XX.30 ft. 
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180. Once this has been obtained in this way, and once he has mastery in the 
five ways already described, then on emerging from the now familiar third 
jhãna, he can regard the flaws in it thus: “This attainment is threatened by the 
nearness of happiness; “Whatever there is in it of mental concern about bliss 
proclaims its grossness“ (D I 37; see Ch. IX, n. 20), and its factors are weakened 
by the grossness of the bliss so expressed.“ He can bring the fourth jhãna to 
mỉnd as quieter and so end his attachment to the third jhãna and set about 
doïng what is needed for attaining the fourth. 


181. When he has emerged from the third jhãna, the bliss, in other words, the 
mental joy, appears øgross to him as he reviews the jhãna factors with mindfulness 
and full awareness, while the equanimity as feeling and the unification of mind 
appear peaceful. Then, as he brings that same sign to mỉnd as “earth, earth” 
again and again with the purpose of abandoning the gross factor and obtaining 
the peaceful factors, [knowing] “now the fourth jhãna will arise,“ there arises in 
him mind-door adverting with that same earth kasina as its object, interrupting 
the life-continuum. After that either four or five impulsions impel on that same 
object, [165] the last one of which is an impulsion of the fine-material sphere 
belonging to the fourth jhãna. The rest are of the kinds already stated (§Z4). 


182. But there is this difference: blissful (pleasant) feeling is not a condition, 
as repetition condition, for neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling, and [the 
preliminary work] must be aroused in the case of the fourth jhãna with neither- 
painful-nor-pleasant feeling; consequently these [consciousnesses of the 
preliminary work] are associated with neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling, and 
here happiness vanishes simply owing to their association with equanimity. 


[THE FOURTH JHÃNA] 


183. And at this point, “With the abandoning of pleasure and pain and with 
the previous disappearance of joy and grief he enters upon and dwells in the 
fourth jhãna, which has neither-pain-nor-pleasure and has purity of mindfulness 
due to equanimity“ (Vibh 245), and so he has attained the fourth jhãna, which 
abandons one factor, possesses two factors, is good in three wayS, pOssesses ten 
characteristics, and is of the earth kasina. 


184. Herein, rith the abandonine oƒ plensure and pain: with the abandoning of 
bodily pleasure and bodily pain. Wifh the preuious: which took place before, not 
in the moment of the fourth jhãna. D/sappearance 0ƒ Joy and srief: with the previous 
disappearance of the two, that is, mental bliss (pleasure) and mental pain; with 
the abandoning, is what is meant. 


185. But when does the abandoning of these take place? At the moment of 
access of the four jhãnas. For [mental] joy is only abandoned at the moment of 
the fourth-jhãna access, while [bodily] pain, [mental] grief, and [bodily] bliss 
(pleasure) are abandoned respectively at the moments of access of the first, second, 
and third jhãnas. So although the order in which they are abandoned is not 
actually mentioned, nevertheless the abandoning of the pleasure, païn, joy, and 
grief, is stated here according to the order in which the faculties are summarized 
in the Indriya Vibhanga (Vibh 122). 
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186.  But if these are only abandoned at the moments of access of the several 
jhãnas, why is their cessation said to. take place in the jhãna itself in the following 
passage: “And where does the arisen pain faculty cease without remainder? 
Here, bhikkhus, quite secluded from sense desires, secluded from unprofitable 
things, a bhikkhu enters upon and dwells in the first jhãna, which is ... born of 
seclusion. It is here that the arisen pain faculty ceases without remainder ... 
Where does the arisen grief faculty [cease without remainder? ... in the second 
jhãna] ... Where does the arisen pleasure faculty [cease without remainder? ... 
in the third jhãna] ... Where does the arisen joy faculty cease without remainder? 
[166] Here, bhikkhus, with the abandoning of pleasure and pain [and with the 
previous disappearance of joy and grief] a bhikkhu enters upon and dwells in 
the fourth jhãna, which ... has mindfulness purified by equanimity. It is here 
that the arisen joy faculty ceases without remainder” (S V 213-15). 


It is said in that way there referring to reinforced cessation. For in the first 
jhãna, etc., it is their reinforced cessation, not just their cessation, that takes 
place. At the moment of access it is just their cessation, not their reinforced 
cessation, that takes place. 


187. For accordingly, during the first jhãna access, which has multiple 
adverting, there could be rearising of the [bodily] pam faculty” due to contact 
with gadflies, flies, etc. or the discomfort of an uneven seat, though that pain 
faculty had already ceased, but not so during absorption. Or else, thouph it has 
ceased during access, it has not absolutely ceased there since it is not quite 
beaten out by opposition. But during absorption the whole body is showered 
with bliss owing to pervasion by happiness. And the pain faculty has absolutely 
ceased in one whose body is showered with bliss, since it is beaten out then by 
opposition. 





49. “They say that with the words, “There could be the arising of the païn faculty, it 
1s shown that since grief arises even in obtainers of jhãna, it is demonstrated thereby 
that hate can exist without being a hindrance just as greed can; for øgrief does not arise 
without hate. Nor, they say, is there any conflict with the Patthãna text to be fancied 
here, since what is shown there is only grief that occurs making lost jhãna its object 
because the grief that occurs making its object a jhãna that has not been lost is not 
relevant there. And they say that it cannot be maintained that grief does not arise at all 
in those who have obtained jhãna since it did arise in Asita who had the eight attainments 
(Sn 691), and he was not one who had lost jhãna. So they say. That is wrong because 
there is no hate without the nature of a hindrance. If there were, it would arise in fine- 
material and immaterial beings, and it does not. Accordingly when in such passages 
as, “In the immaterial state, due to the hindrance of lust there is the hindrance of 
stiffness and torpor ... the hindrance of agitation, the hindrance of ignorance” (Patth II 
291), ¡II will and worry are not mentioned as hindrances, that does not imply that they 
are not hindrances even by supposing that it was because lust, etc., were not actually 
hindrances and were called hindrances there figuratively because of resermblance to 
hindrances. And it is no reason to argue, “it is because it arose in Asita,“ since there is 
falling away from jhãna with the arising of grief. The way to regard that is that when 
the jhãna ¡is lost for some trivial reason such men reinstate it without difficulty“ 
(Vism-mht 158-59). 
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188. And during the second-jhãna access too, which has multiple advertings, 
there could be rearising of the [mental] grief faculty, although it had already 
ceased there, because it arises when there is bodily weariness and mental 
vexation, which have applied thought and sustained thought as their condition, 
but it does not arise when applied and sustained thought are absent. When it 
arises, it does so in the presence of applied and sustained thought, and they are 
not abandoned in the second-jhãna access; but this is not so in the second jhãna 
itself because its conditions are abandoned there. 


189. Likewise in the third-jhãna access there could be rearising of the 
abandoned [bodily] pleasure faculty in one whose body was pervaded by the 
superior materiality originated by the [consciousness associated with the] 
happiness. But not so in the third jhãna itself. For in the third jhãna the happiness 
that is a condition for the [bodily] bliss (pleasure) has ceased entirely. Likewise 
in the fourth-jhãna access there could be re-arising of the abandoned [mental] 
joy faculty because of its nearness and because it has not been properly 
surmounted owing to the absence of equanimity brought to absorption strength. 
But not so in the fourth jhãna itself. And that is why in each case (§186) the 
words “without remainder” are included thus: “It is here that the arisen pain 
faculty ceases without remainder.” 


190. Here it may be asked: Then if these kinds of feeling are abandoned in the 
access in this way, why are they brought in here? It is done so that they can be 
readily grasped. For the neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling described here by 
the words “which has neither-pain-nor-pleasure” is subtle, hard to recognize 
and not readily grasped. So just as, when a cattle-herd”° wants to catch a refractory 
ox that cannot be caught at all by approaching it, he collects all the cattle mto 
one pen [167] and lets them out one by one, and then [he says] “That is it; catch 
it,“ and so it gets caught as well, so too the Blessed One has collected all these 
[five kinds of feeling] together so that they can be grasped readily; for when they 
are shown collected together in this way, then what is not [bodily] pleasure 
(Biss) or [bodily] pain or [mental] joy or [mental] grief can sHll be grasped in 
this way: “This is neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling.” 


191. Besides, this may be understood as said in order to show the condition for 
the neither-painful-nor-pleasant mind-deliverance. For the abandoning of 
[bodily] pain, etc., are conditions for that, according as it is said: “There are four 
conditions, friend, for the attainment of the neither-painful-nor-pleasant mind- 
deliverance. Here, friend, with the abandoning of pleasure and pain and with 
the previous disappearance of joy and grief a bhikkhu enters upon and dwells 
in the fourth jhãna ... equanimity. These are the four conditions for the attainment 
of the neither-painful-nor-pleasant mind-deliverance” (M I 296). 


192. Or alternatively, just as, although mistaken view of individuality, etc., 
have already been abandoned in the earlier paths, they are nevertheless 
mentioned as abandoned in the description of the third path for the purpose 
of recommending it (cí. S155), so too these kinds of feeling can be understood 





50. Goøa—“cowherd (or guardian)“”: not in PED, 
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as mentioned here for the purpose of recommending this jhãna. Or 
alternatively, they can be understood as mentioned for the purpose of showing 
that greed and hate are very far away owing to the removal of their conditions; 
for of these, pleasure (bliss) is a condition for joy, and joy for greed; pain is a 
condition for grief and grief for hate. So with the removal of pleasure (bliss), 
etc., ereed and hate are very far away since they are removed along with their 
conditions. 


193. Which has neither-pain-nor-pleasure: no pain owing to absence of pain; no 
pleasure owing to absence of pleasure (bliss). By this he indicates the third kind 
of feeling that is in opposition both to pain and to pleasure, not the mere absence 
of païn and pleasure. This third kind of feeling named neither-pain-nor-pleasure 
is also called “equanimity.“ It has the characteristic of experiencing what is 
contrary to both the desirable and the undesirable. Its function is neutral. lts 
manifestation is unevident. Its proximate cause should be understood as the 
cessation of pleasure (bliss). 


194. And has puriH oƒ tmrindfulness due to equanimity: has purity of mindfulness 
brought about by equanimity. For the mindfulness in this jhãna is quite purified, 
and its purification is effected by equanimity, not by anything else. That is why 
it is said to have purity of mindfulness due to equanimity. Also it is said in the 
Vibhanga: “This mindfulness is cleared, purified, clarified, by equanimity; hence 
it is said to have purity of mindfulness due to equanimity” (Vibh 261). [168] And 
the equanimity due to which there comes to be this purity of mindfulness should 
be understood as specific neutrality in meaning. And not only mindfulness is 
purified by it here, but also all associated states. However, the teaching is given 
unđer the heading of mindfulness. 


195. Herein, this equanimity exists in the three lower jhãnas too; but just as, 
although a crescent moon exists by day but is not purified or clear since it is 
outshone by the sun“s radiance in the daytime or since it is deprived of the 
night, which ¡s its ally owing to gentleness and owing to helpfulness to it, so 
too, this crescent moon of equanimity consisting in specific neutrality exists in 
the first jhãna, etc., but it is not purified since it is outshone by the glare of the 
Oopposing states consisting in applied thought, etc., and since it is deprived of 
the night of equanimity-as-feeling for its ally; and because it is not purified, the 
conascent mindfulness and other states are not purified either, like the unpurified 
crescent moon“s radiance by day. That is why no one among these [first three 
jhãnas] is said to have purity of mindfulness due to equanimity. But here this 
crescent moon consisting in specific neutrality is utterly pure because it is 
not outshone by the glare of the opposing states consisting in applied 
thought, etc., and because it has the night of equanimity-as-feeling for its 
ally. And since it is purified, the conascent mindfulness and other states are 
purified and clear also, like the purified crescent moon“s radiance. That, it 
should be understood, ¡is why only this jhãna is said to have purity of 
mindfulness due to equanimity. 


196. Fowrth: it 1s fourth in numerical series; and it is fourth because it is entered 
upon fourth. 
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197. Then it was said, iphích abandons one ƒaclor, possesses fi0o ƒactors (§183); 
here the abandoning of the one factor should be understood as the abandoning 
of joy. But that joy is actually abandoned ¡in the first impulsions of the same 
cognitive series (cf. S185). Hence it is called its factor of abandoning. 


The possession of the two factors should be understood as the arising of the 
two, namely, equanimity as feeling and unification of mind. 


The rest is as stated in the case of the first jhãna. 
This, in the first place, is according to the fourfold reckoning of jhãna. 


[THE FIVEFOLD RECKONING OF ]HÃNA] 


198.  When, however, he is developing fivefold jhãna, then, on emerging from 
the now familiar first jhãna, he can regard the flaws in it in this way: “This 
attainmernt is threatened by the nearness of the hindrances, and its factors are 
weakened by the grossness of applied thought.” [169] He can bring the second 
jhãna to mind as quieter and so end his attachment to the first jhãna and set 
about doing what is needed for attaining the second. 


199. Now, he emerges from the first hãna mindfully and fully aware; and only 
applied thought appears gross to him as he reviews the jhãna factors, while the 
sustained thought, etc., appear peaceful. Then, as he brings that same sign to 
mỉnd as “earth, earth” again and again with the purpose of abandoning the 
gross factor and obtaining the peaceful factors, the second jhãna arises in him 
in the way already described. 


Its factor of abandoning is applied thought only. The four beginning with 
sustained thought are the factors that it possesses. The rest is as already stated. 


200. When this has been obtained in this way, and once he has mastery in the 
five ways already described, then on emerging from the now familiar second 
jhãna he can regard the flaws in it in this way: “This attainment is threatened by 
the nearness of applied thought, and its factors are weakened by the grossness 
of sustained thought.” He can bring the third jhãna to mind as quieter and so 
end his attachment to the second jhãna and set about doing what is needed for 
attaining the third. 


201. Now, he emerges from the second jhãna mindfully and fully aware; only 
sustained thought appears gross to him as he reviews the jhãna factors, while 
happiness, etc., appear peaceful. Then, as he brings that same sign to mỉnd as 
“earth, earth” again and again with the purpose of abandoning the gross factor 
and obtaining the peaceful factors, the third jhãna arises in him in the way 
already described. 


Its factor of abandoning is sustained thought only. The three beginning with 
happiness, as in the second jhãna in the fourfold reckoning, are the factors that 
1t possesses. The rest is as already stated. 

202. So that which is the second in the fourfold reckoning becomes the second 
and third in the fivefold reckoning by being divided into two. And those which 
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are the third and fourth in the former reckoning become the fourth and fifth in 
this reckoning. The first remains the first in each case. 


The fourth chapter called “The Description of the Earth 
Kasina” in the Treatise on the Development of Concen- 
tration in the Pafh oƒ PurificaHon composed for the purpose 
of gladdening good people. 


1ó1 


CHAPTER V 
'THE REMAININNG KASINAS 


(Sesa-kastIa-n1ddesa) 


[THE WATER KASINA] 


1. [170] Now the water kasina comes next after the earth kasina (IIIL105). Here 
is the detailed explanation. 


One who wants to develop the water kasina should, as in the case of the earth 
kasina, seat himself comfortably and apprehend the sign in water that “is either 
made up or not made up,” etc.; and so all the rest should be repeated in detail 
(V22). And as in this case, so with all those that follow [in this chapter]. We 
shall in fact not repeat even this much and shall only point out what is different. 


2. Here too, when someone has had practice in previous [lives], the sign arises 
for him in water that is not made up, such as a pool, a lake, a lagoon, or the ocean 
as in the case of the Elder Cũla-51va. The venerable one, it seems, thought to 
abandon gain and honour and live a secluded life. He boarded a ship at 
Mahätittha (Mannar) and sailed to JambudTpa (India). As he gazed at the ocean 
meanwhile, the kasina sign, the counterpart of that ocean, arose in him. 


3.. Someone with no such previous practice should guard against the four 
faults of a kasina (IV.24) and not apprehend the water as one of the colours, blue, 
yellow, red or white. He should fill a bowl or a four-footed water pot! to the brim 
with water uncontaminated by soil, taken in the open through a clean cloth 
[strainer], or with any other clear unturbid water. He should put it in a screened 
place on the outskirts of the monastery as already described and seat himself 
comfortably. He should neither review its colour nor bring its characteristic to 
mind. Apprehending the colour as belonging to its physical support, he should 
set his mind on the [name] concept as the most outstanding mental datum, and 
using any among the [various] names for water (70) such as “rain” (ambu), 
“hquid” (uảaka), “dew” (öãri), “luid” (salila),^ he should develop [the kasina] by 
using [preferably] the obvious “water, water.” 

4. As he develops it in this way, the two siøns eventually arise in him in the way 
already described. Here, however, the learning sign has the appearance of moving. 
[171] If the water has bubbles of froth mixed with it, the learning sign has the 





1. Kưidika—“a four-footed water pot“: not in PED, 
2. English cannot really furnish five words for water. 
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same appearance, and it is evident as a fault in the kasina. But the counterpart 
sign appears inactive, like a crystal fan set in space, like the disk of a looking- 
glass made of crystal. With the appearance of that sign he reaches access jhãna 
and the jhãna tetrad and pentad in the way already described. 


[THE FIRE KAsINA] 


5. Anyone who wants to develop the fire kasina should apprehend the sign in 
fire. Herein, when someone with merit, having had previous practice, is 
apprehending the sign, it arises in him in any sort of fire, not made up, as he 
looks at the fiery combustion in a lamp“s flame or ïn a furnace or in a place for 
baking bowls or in a forest conflagration, as in the Elder Cittagutta“s case. The 
sign arose in that elder as he was looking at a lamp“s flame while he was in the 
Dposatha house on the day of preaching the Dhamma. 


6. Anyone else should make one up. Here are the directions for making it. He 
should split up some damp heartwood, dry it, and break it p into short lengths. 
He should go to a suitable tree root or to a shed and there make a pile in the way 
done for baking bowls, and have it lit. He should make a hole a span and four 
fingers wide in a rush mat or a piece of leather or a cloth, and after hanging it in 
front of the fire, he should sit down in the way already described. Instead of 
giving attention to the grass and sticks below or the smoke above, he should 
apprehend the sign in the dense combustion in the middle. 


7... He should not review the colour as blue or yellow, etc., or give attention to its 
characteristic as heat, etc., but taking the colour as belonging to its physical 
suppcrt, and setting his mind on the [name] concept as the most outstanding 
mental datum, and tuising any among the names for fire (fz/o) such as “the Bright 
One“ (ø#øaka), “the Leaver of the Black Trail” (kanhaoattami), “the Knower of 
Creatures“ (/ãzøedn), “the Altar of Sacrifice” (hufñsana), etc., he should develop 
[the kasina] by using [preferably] the obvious “fire, fire.” 


8... As he develops it in this way the two signs eventually arise in him as already 
described. Herein, the learning sign appears like [the fire to keep] sinking down 
as the flame keeps detaching itself. [172] But when someone apprehends it in a 
kasina that is not made up, any fault in the kasina is evident [in the learning 
sign], and any firebrand, or pile of embers or ashes, or smoke appears in it. The 
counterpart sign appears motionless like a piece of red cloth set in space, like a 
gold fan, like a gold column. With its appearance he reaches access jhãna and 
the jhãna tetrad and pentad in the way already đescribed. 


[THE ArR KAsSINA] 


9.. Anyone who wants to develop the air kasina should apprehend the sign in 
air. And that is done either by sight or by touch. For this is said in the 
Commentaries: “One who is learning the air kasina apprehends the sign in air. 
He notices the tops of [growing] sugarcane moving to and fro; or he notices the 
tops of bamboos, or the tops of trees, or the ends of the hair, moving to and fro; or 
he notices the touch of it on the body.” 
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10. 5o when he sees sugarcanes with dense foliage standing with tops level or 
bamboos or trees, or else hair four fingers long on a man“s head, being struck by 
the wind, he should establish mindfulness in this way: “This wind is striking 
on this place.“ Or he can establish mindfulness where the wind strikes a part Of 
his body after entering by a window opening or by a crack in a wall, and using 
any among the names for wind (øñíz) beginning with “wind” (øñia), “breeze” 
(mñluta), “blowing” (amila), he should develop [the kasina] by using [preferably] 
the obvious “aïr, air.” 


11. Here the learning sign appears to move like the swirl of hot [steam] on rice 
gruel just withdrawn from an oven. The counterpart sign is quiet and motionless. 
The rest should be understood in the way already described. 


[THE BLUE KAsINA] 


12. Nextitis said [in the Commentaries]: “One who is learning the blue kasina 
apprehends the sign in blue, whether in a flower or in a cloth or in a colour 
element.“3 FEirstly, when someone has merit, having had previous practice, the 
sign arises in him when he sees a bush with blue flowers, or such flowers spread 
out on a place of offering, or any blue cloth or gem. 


13. [173] But anyone else should take flowers such as blue lotuses, g7rikaariikñ 
(morning glory) flowers, etc., and spread them out to fill a tray or a flat basket 
completely so that no stamen or stalk shows or with only their petals. Or he can 
fill it with blue cloth bunched up together; or he can fasten the cloth over the rim 
of the tray or basket like the covering of a drum. Or he can make a kasina disk, 
either portable as described under the earth kasina or on a wall, with one of the 
colour elements such as bronze-green, leaf-green, zñ/ana-ointment black, 
surrounding it with a different colour. After that, he should bring it to mind as 
“blue, blue” in the way already described under the earth kasina. 


14. And here too any fault in the kasina is evident in the learning sign; the 
stamens and stalks and the gaps between the petals, etc., are apparent. The 
counterpart sign appears like a crystal fan in space, free from the kasina disk. 
The rest should be understood as already described. 


[THE YELLOW KAsINA] 


15. Likewise with the yellow kasina; for this is said: “One who is learning the 
yellow kasina apprehends the sign in yellow, either in a flower or in a cloth or in 
a colour element.” Therefore here too, when someone has merit, having had 
previous practice, the sign arises in him when he sees a flowering bush or 
flowers spread out, or yellow cloth or colour element, as in the case of the Elder 
Cittagutta. That venerable one, it seems, saw an offering being made on the 
flower altar, with paffansa flowers at Cittalapabbata, and as soon as he saw it the 
sign arose in him the size of the flower altar. 





3. Wzé—ria-dhãli—“colour element” should perhaps have been rendered simply by 
“paint.” The one Pali word “114” has to serve for the English blue, green, and sometimes 
black. 

4... PnHaisa: not in PED. Ãsana—“altar”: not in this sense in PED. 
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16. Anyone else should make a kasina, in the way described for the blue kasina, 
with kamikñra flowers, etc., or with yellow cloth or with a colour element. He 
should bring it to mind as “yellow, yellow.“ The rest is as before. 


[THE RED KAsINA] 


17. Likewise with the red kasina; for this is said: “One who is learning the red 
kasina apprehends the sign in red, [174] either in a flower or in a cloth or in a 
colour element.“ Therefore here too, when someone has merit, having had 
previous practice, the sign arises in him when he sees a bar#dlh4/Toaka (hibiscus) 
bush, etc., in flower, or such flowers spread out, or a red cloth or gem or colour 
element. 


18. Butanyone else should make a kasina, in the way already described for the 
blue kasina, with /a/asumana flowers or bandhujToaka or red koratlaka flowers, 
etc., or with red cloth or with a colour element. He should bring it to mind as 
“redđ, red.” The rest is as before. 


[THE WHITE KAsINA] 


19. Of the white kasina it is said: “One who is learning the white kasina 
apprehends the sign in white, either in a flower or in a cloth or in a colour 
element.“ So firstly, when someone has merit, having had previous practice, the 
sign arises in him when he sees a flowering bush of such a kind or øassikasuuana 
(Jasmine) flowers, etc., spread out, or a heap of white lotuses or lilies, white cloth 
or colour element; and it also arises in a tin disk, a silver đisk, and the moon“s 
disk. 


20. Anyone else should make a kasina, in the way already described for the 
blue kasina, with the white flowers already mentioned, or with cloth or colour 
element. He should bring it to mind as “white, white.“ The rest is as before. 


[THE LIGHT KAsINA] 


21. Of the light kasina it is said: “One who ¡is learning the light kasina 
apprehends the sign in light in a hole in a wall, or in a keyhole, or in a window 
opening.“ So firstly, when someone has merit, having had previous practice, the 
sign arises in him when he sees the circle thrown on a wall or a floor by sunlight 
or moonlight entering through a hole in a wall, etc., or when he sees a circle 
thrown on the ground by sunlight or moonlight coming throuph a gap in the 
branches of a dense-leaved tree or through a gap in a hut made of closely packed 
branches. 


22... Anyone else should use that same kind of circle of luminosity just described, 
developing it as “luminosity, luminosity“ or “light, light.” If he cannot do so, he 
can light a lamp inside a pot, close the pots mouth, make a hole in it and place 
it with the hole facing a wall. The lamplight coming out of the hole throws a 
circle on the wall. He should develop that [175] as “light, light.” This lasts 
longer than the other kinds. 


23... Here the learning sign is like the circle thrown on the wall or the ground. The 
counterpart sign is like a compact bripht cluster of lights. The rest is as before. 
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[THE LIMITED-SPACE KASINA] 


24. Of the limited-space kasina it is said: “One who is learning the space 
kasina apprehends the sign in a hole in a wall, or in a keyhole, or in a window 
opening.“ So firstly, when someone has merit, having had previous practice, the 
sign arises in him when he sees any [such gap as a] hole in a wall. 


25. Anyone else should make a hole a span and four fingers broad in a well- 
thatched hut, or in a piece of leather, or in a rush mat, and so on. He should 
develop one of these, or a hole such as a hole in a wall, as “space, space.” 


26. Here the learning sign resembles the hole together with the wall, etc., that 
surrounds it. Attempts to extend it fail. The counterpart sign appears only as a 
circle of space. Attempts to extend it succeed. The rest should be understood as 
đescribed under the earth kasina.° 


[GENERAL] 


27 He with Ten Powers, who all things đid see, 
Tells ten kasinas, each of which can be 
The cause of fourfold and of fivefold jhãna, 
The fine-material sphere's own master key. 
Now, knowing their descriptions and the way 
To tackle each and how they are developed, 
There are some further points that will repay 
Study, each with its special part to play. 


28. Of these, the earth kasina is the basis for such powers as the state described 
as “Having been one, he becomes many“ (D I 78), etc., and stepping or standing 
Or sitting on space or on water by creating earth, and the acquisition of the bases 
of mastery (M II 13) by the limited and measureless method. 

29. The water kasina is the basis for such powers as diving in and out of the 
earth (D I 78), causing rain, storms, creating rivers and seas, making the earth 
and rocks and palaces quake (M 1 253). 





5. In the Suttas the first eight kasinas are the same as those given here, and they are 
the only ones mentioned in the DhammasaganI (§160-203) and Patisambhidaä (Patis 
I6). The Suttas give space and consciousness as ninth and tenth respectively (M H 14- 
15; D II 268; Netti 89, etc.). But these last two appear to coincide with the first two 
immaterial states, that is, boundless space and boundless consciousness. The light 
kasina given here as ninth does not appear in the Suttas. It is perhaps a development 
from the “perception of light” (ãloka-sañña) (A II 45). The limited-space kasina given 
here as tenth has perhaps been made “limited” in order to differentiate it from the first 
immaterial state. The commentary on the consciousness kasina (M-a II 261) says 
nothing on this aspect. As to space, Vism-mht (p. 373) says: “The attainment of the 
immaterial states is not produced by means of the space kasina, and with the words 
“ending with the white kasina“ (XXI.2) the light kasina ¡is included in the white kasina.” 
For description of space (ñkñsa) see Dhs-a 325, Netti 29. Also Vism-mht (p. 393) defines 
space thus: “Wherever there is no obstruction, that is called space.” Again the MI4/jrma 
Nikñya Tïkñ (commenting on MN 106) remarks: “[Sense desires] are not called empty (riffa) 
1n the sense that space, which is entirely devoid of individual essence, is called empty.” 
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30. The fire kasina is the basis for such powers as smoking, flaming, causing 
showers of sparks, countering fire with fire, ability to burn only what one wants 
to burn (S IV 290), [176] causing light for the purpose of seeing visible objects 
with the divine eye, burning up the body by means of the fire element at the time 
of attaining Nibbana (M-a IV 196). 

31. The air kasima is the basis for such powers as going with the speed of the 
winđ, causing wind storms. 


32. The blue kasina is the basis for such powers as creating black forms, causing 
darkness, acquisition of the bases of mastery by the method of fairness and 
ugliness, and attainment of the liberation by the beautiful (see M II 12) 


33. The yellow kasina is the basis for such powers as creating yellow forms, 
resolving that something shall be gold (S I 116), acquisition of the bases of 
mastery in the way stated, and attainment of the liberation by the beautiful. 


34. The red kasina is the basis for such powers as creating red forms, acquisition 
of the bases of mastery in the way stated, and attainment of the liberation by the 
beautiful. 


35. The white kasina is the basis for such powers as creating white forms, 
banishing stiffness and torpor, dispelling darkness, causing light for the purpose 
of seeing visible objects with the divine eye. 


36. The light kasina is the basis for such powers as creating luminous forms, 
banishing stiffness and torpor, dispelling darkness, causing light for the purpose 
of seeing visible objects with the divine eye. 


37. The space kasina is the basis for such powers as revealing the hidden, 
maintaining postures inside the earth and rocks by creating space inside them, 
travelling unobstructed through walls, and so on. 


38. The classification “above, below, around, exclusive, measureless“” applies 
to all kasinas; for this is said: “He perceives the earth kasina above, below, around, 
exclusive, measureless“ (M II 14), and so on. 


39. Herein, abøøe is upwards towards the sky/s level. Belơro is downwards 
towards the earth“s level. Arozd is marked off all around like the perimeter of a 
field. For one extends a kasina upwards only, another downwards, another all 
round); or for some reason another projects it thus as one who wants to see 
visible objects with the divine eye projects light. [177] Hence “above, below, 
around” is said. The word excls7ø0e, however, shows that anyone such state has 
nothing to do with any other. Just as there is water and nothing else ¡in all 
directons for one who is actually in water, so too, the earth kasina is the earth 
kasina only; it has nothing in common with any other kasina. Similarly in each 
instance. Mfeasureless means measureless intentness. He is intent upon the 
entirety with his miỉnd, taking no measurements in this way: “This is its 
beginning, this is its middle.” 

40. No kasina can be developed by any living being described as follows: 
“Beings hindered by kamma, by defilement or by kamma-result, who lack faith, 
zeal and understanding, will be incapable of entering into the certainty of 
riphtness in profitable states“ (Vibh 341). 
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41. Herein, the words hindered bụ kammna refer to those who possess bad kamma 
entailing immediate effect [on rebirth].° Bụ đefilement: who have fixed wrong 
view” or are hermaphrodites or eunuchs. Bự køna-result: who have had a rebirth- 
linking with no [profitable] root-cause or with only two [profitable] root-causes. 
Lack faith: are destitute of faith in the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. Zenl: are 
destitute of zeal for the unopposed way. LĨnderstanding: are destitute of mundane 
and supramundane right view. Will be incapable oƒ entering into the certaint oƒ 
riehtness 1 profitable states means that they are incapable of entering into the 
noble path called “certainty” and “rightness in profitable states.” 


42. And this does not apply only to kasinas; for none of them will succeed in 
developing any meditation subject at all. So the task of devotion to a meditation 
subject must be undertaken by a clansman who has no hindrance by kamma- 
result, who shuns hindrance by kamma and by defilement, and who fosters 
faith, zeal and understanding by listening to the Dhamma, frequenting good 
men, and so on. 


The fifth chapter called “The Description of the 
Remaining Kasinas“ in the Treatise on the Development 
of Concentration in the Path oƒ PurificaHon composed 
for the purpose of gladdening good people. 





6. The five kinds of bad kamma with immediate effect on rebirth are, in that order of 
pTiority: matricide, parricide, arahanticide, intentional shedding of a Budđha“s blood, 
and causing a schism in the Community, all of which cause rebirth in hell and remaining 
there for the remainder of the aeon (køp4), whatever other kinds of kamma may have 
been performed (M-a IV 109£.). 

Z. _ The no-cause view, moral-inefficacy-of-acHon view, the nihilistic view that there is 
no such thing as øiving, and so on (see DN 2). 
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FOULNESS AS A MEDITATION SUBJECT 


(Asubha-karmma†thãna-niddesa) 


[GENERAL DEFINITIONS] 


1. [178] Now, ten kinds of foulness, [as corpses] without consciousness, were 
listed next after the kasinas thus: the bloated, the livid, the festering, the cut up, 
the gnawed, the scattered, the hacked and scattered, the bleeding, the worm 
infested, a skeleton (II.105). 


The bloated: it 1s bloated (uddhumñtn) because bloated by gradual dilation and 
swelling after (ddham) the close of life, as a bellows is with wind. What is 
bloated (uddhurmnñfä) 1s the same as “the bloated” (uddhumñtaka). Or alternatively, 
what is bloated (uddhumñfn) 1s vile (kucchita) because of repulsiveness, thus it is 
“the bloated” (uddhurnñtaka). Thịs is a term for a corpse in that particular state. 


2. The lioid: what has patchy discolouration ¡s called livid (øila). What is 
livid is the same as “the livid” (ơimlaka). Or alternatively, what is livid (ơimla) 1s 
vile (kucchita) because of repulsiveness, thus it is “the livid” (ơimlakn).! This 1s a 
term for a corpse that is reddish-coloured in places where flesh is prominent, 
whitish-coloured in places where pus has collected, but mostly blue-black (02), 
as if draped with blue-black cloth in the blue-black places. 


3. The ƒestering: what is trickling with pus in broken places is festering (oipubba). 
What is festering ¡is the same as “the festering” (øipubbaka). Or alternatively, 
what is festering (ơipubba) is vile (kucchita) because of repulsiveness, thus it is 
“the festering“ (øipubbaka). This is a term for a corpse in that particular state. 


4. The cut up: what has been opened up? by cutting it in two is called cut up 
(ơicchidda). What1s cụt up is the same as “the cụt tp“ (0icchiddaka). Or alternatively, 
what is cụt up (øicchidäa) is vile (kucchita) because of repulsiveness, thus it is 
“the cụt up” (øicchiddakn). This is a term for a corpse cut in the middle. [179] 

9. The gnaiued: what has been chewed here and there in various ways by dogs, 
Jjackals, etc., is what is gnawed (ơikkhaywitn). What is gnawed ¡is the same as “the 
gnawed” (0ikkhñwitaka). Or alternatively, what is gnawed (øikkhäñw¡ta) is vile 





1. Itis notpossible to render such associative and alliterative derivations of meaning 
into English. They have nothing to do with the historical development of words, and 
their purpose is purely mnemorc. 

2. Apaouñrifia—“opened up”: notin PED. 
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(kucchita) because of repulsiveness, thus it is “the pgnawed” (øikkhäwitaka). Thịs 
1s a term for a corpse in that particular state. 


6. The scattered: what is strewed about (00idđhmmn khiHarmm) 1s scattered (0ikkhittam). 
What is scattered is the same as “the scattered“ (ơikkhiifaka). Or alternatively, 
what is scattered (ơikkhitfn) 1s vile (kucchita) because of repulsiveness, thus it is 
“the scattered“ (ơikkhittakn). Thìs is a term for a corpse that is strewed here and 
there in this way: “Here a hand, there a foot, there the head” (cí. M I 58). 


7. The hacked and scattered: it is hacked, and it is scattered in the way just 
đescribed, thus ¡it ¡is “hacked and scattered“ (hata-ơikkhittaka). This 1s a term for 
a corpse scattered in the way just described after it has been hacked with a knife 
in a crow“s-foot pattern on every limb. 


8. The bleeding: it sprinkles (kiraH), scatters, blood (lohzfa), and it trickles here 
and there, thus it is “the bleeding“” (lohifaka). Thịs 1s a term for a corpse smeared 
with trickling blood. 


9. The t0ormi-inƒfestcd: it is maggots that are called worms (Øwj]uøa); it sprinkles 
worms (Ø|uøe kirafj), thus it is worm-infested (pJuoaka). This is a term for a 
corpse full of magsgots. 


10. A skeleton: bone (ñƒfHi) is the same as skeleton (aƒ†hika). Or alternatively, 
bone (äƒfli) 1s vile (kucchita) because of repulsiveness, thus it is a skeleton (ø‡flika). 
This is a term both for a single bone and for a framework of bones. 


11. These names are also tused both for the signs that arise with the bloated, 
etc., as their support, and for the jhãnas obtained in the signs. 


[THE BLOATED] 


12. Herein, when a meditator wants to develop the jhãna called “of the bloated” 
by arousing the sign of the bloated on a bloated body, he should in the way 
already described approach a teacher of the kind mentioned under the earth 
kasina and learn the meditation subject from him. In explaining the meditation 
subject to him, the teacher should explain it all, that is, the directions for going 
with the aim of acquiring the sign of foulness, the characterizing of the 
surrounding signs, the eleven ways of apprehending the sign, the reviewing of 
the path gone by and come by, concluding with the đirections for absorption. 
And when the meditator has learnt it all well, he should go to an abode of the 
kind already described and live there while seeking the sign of the bloated. 


13. Meanwhile, when he hears people saying that at some village gate or on 
sơme road or at some forest/s edge or at the base of some rock or at the root of 
sơme tree [180] or on some charnel ground a bloated corpse is lying, he should 
not go there at once, like one who plunges into a river where there is no ford. 


14... Why not? Because this foulness is beset by wild beasts and non-human 
beings, and he might risk his life there. Or perhaps the way to it goes by a village 
gate or a bathing place or an irrigated field, and there a visible object of the 
Opposite sex might come into focus. Or perhaps the body is of the opposite sex; 
for a female body is unsuitable for a man, and a male body for a woman. If only 
recently dead, it may even look beautiful; hence there might be danger to the life 
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of purity. But if he judges himself thus, “This is not đifficult for one like me,” 
then he can go there. 


15. And when he goes, he should do so only after he has spoken to the senior 
elder of the Community or to some well-known bhikkhu. 


16. Why? Because if all his limbs are seized with shuddering at the charnel 
ground, or if his gorge rises when he is confronted with đisagreeable objects 
such as the visible forms and sounds of non-human beings, lions, tigers, etc., Or 
something else afflicts him, then he whom he told will have his bowl and robe 
well looked after in the monastery, or he will care for him by sending young 
bhikkhus or novices to him. 


17. Besides, robbers may meet there thinking a charnel ground a safe place for 
them whether or not they have done anything wrong. And when men chase 
them, they drop their goods near the bhikkhu and run away. Perhaps the men 
seize the bhikkhu, saying “We have found the thief with the goods,“ and bully 
him. Then he whom he told will explain to the men “Do not bully him; he went 
to do this special work after telling me,” and he will rescue him. This is the 
advantage of going only after informing someone. 


18. Therefore he should inform a bhikkhu of the kind described and then set 
out eager to see the siøn, and as happy and joyful as a warrior-noble (khaHfiwa) 
on his way to the scene of anointing, as one going to offer libations at the hall of 
sacrifice, or as a pauper on his way to unearth a hidden treasure. And he should 
go there in the way advised by the Commentaries. 


19. Eor this is said: “One who is learning the bloated sign of foulness goes 
alone with no companion, with unremitting mindfulness established, with his 
sense faculties turned inwards, with his mind not turned outwards, reviewing 
the path gone by and come by. In the place where the bloated sign of foulness 
[181] has been left he notes any stone or termite-mound or tree or bush or creeper 
there each with its particular sign and ¡in relation to the object. When he has 
done this, he characterizes the bloated sign of foulness by the fact of its having 
attained that particular individual essence. (see §84) Then he sees that the sign 
1s properly apprehended, that it is properly remembered, that it is properly 
defined, by its colour, by its mark, by its shape, by its direction, by its location, by 
its delimitation, by its joints, by its openings, by its concavities, by its convexities, 
and all round. 

20. “When he has properly apprehended the sign, properly remembered it, 
properly defined it, he goes alone with no companion, with unremitting 
mindfulness established, with his sense faculties turned inwards, with his mind 
not turned outwards, reviewing the path gone by and come by. When he walks, 
he resolves that his walk is oriented towards it; when he sits, he prepares a seat 
that is oriented towards it. 

21. “What is the purpose, what is the advantage of characterizing the 
surrounding signs? Characterizing the surrounding signs has non-delusion 
for its purpose, it has non-delusion for its advantage. What is the purpose, what 
is the advantage of apprehending the sign in the [other] eleven ways? 
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Apprehending the sign in the [other] eleven ways has anchoring [the mind] for 
its purpose, it has anchoring [the mind] for its advantage. What is the purpose, 
what is the advantage of reviewing the path gone by and come by? Reviewing 
the path gone by and come by has keeping [the mind] on the track for its purpose, 
it has keeping [the mind] on the track for its advantage. 


22. “When he has established reverence for it by seeing its advantages and by 
perceiving it as a treasure and so come to love it, he anchors his mind upon that 
object: Surely ¡in this way I shall be liberated from ageing and death.ˆ Quite 
secluded from sense desires, secluded from unprofitable things he enters upon 
and dwells in the first jhãna ... [seclusion]. He has arrived at the first ]hãna of the 
fine-material sphere. His is a heavenly abiding and an instance of the meritorious 
action consisting in [meditative] development.“ (Source untraced.) 


23. So if he goes to the charnel ground to test his control of mind, let him do so 
after striking the gong or summoning a chapter. lí he goes there mainly for 
[developing that] meditation subject, let him go alone with no companion, without 
renouncing his basic meditation subject and keeping it always in mind, taking 
a walking stick or a staff to keep off attacks by dogs, etc., [182] ensuring 
unremitting mindfulness by establishing it well, with his mind not turned 
outwards because he has ensured that his faculties, of which his mind is the 
sixth, are turned inwards. 


24. As he goes out of the monastery he should note the gate: “I have gone out in 
such a direction by such a gate.” After that he should define the path by which he 
goes: “This path goes in an easterly direction ... westerly ... northerly ... southerly 
directon” or “lt goes in an intermediate directon“; and “In this place it goes to the 
left, in this place to the right”; and “In this place there is a stone, in this a termite- 
mound, in this a tree, in this a bush, in this a creeper.” He should go to the place 
where the sign is, defining in this way the path by which he goes. 


25. And he should not approach it upwind; for if he đid so and the smell of 
corpses assailed his nose, his brain° might get upset, or he might throw up his 
food, or he might repent his coming, thinking “What a place of corpses I have 
come to!“ So instead of approaching it upwind, he should go downwind. If he 
cannot go by a downwind path—if there is a mountain or a ravine or a rock or a 
fence or a patch of thorns or water or a bog in the way—then he should go 
stopping his nose with the corner of his robe. These are the duties in going. 


26. When he has gone there in this way, he should not at once look at the sign 
of foulness; he should make sure of the đirection. For perhaps if he stands in a 
certain direction, the object does not appear clearly to him and his mind is not 
wieldy. So rather than there he should stand where the object appears clearly 
and his mind is wieldy. And he should avoid standing to leeward or to windward 
Of it. For if he stands to leeward he is bothered by the corpse smell and his mind 
strays; and if he stands to windward and non-human beings are dwelling there, 





3. This does not imply what we, now, might suppose. See the description of “brain” 
in VIH.126 and especially VII.136. What is meant is perhaps that he might get a cold 
or catarrh. 
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they may get annoyed and do him a mischief. So he should move round a little 
and not stand too much to windward. [183] 


27. Then he should stand not too far off or too near, or too mụch towards the 
feet or the head. For ¡f he stands too far off, the object is not clear to him, and if he 
stanđs too near, he may get frightened. If he stands too much towards the feet or 
the head, not all the foulness becomes manifest to him equally. So he should 
stand not too far off or too near, opposite the middle of the body, in a place 
convenient for him to look at it. 


28. Then he should characterize the surrounding signs in the way stated thus: 
“In the place where the bloated sign of foulness has been left he notes any stone 
... Or creeper there with its sign” (§19). 


29. These are the directions for characterizing them. If there is a rock in the 
eye“s focus near the sign, he should define it in this way: “This rock is hiph or 
low, small or large, brown or black or white, long or round,” after which he 
should observe [the relative positions] thus: “In this place, this is a rock, this is 
the sign of foulness; this is the sign of foulness, this is a rock.” 


30. lf there is a termite-mound, he should define it in this way: “This is high or 
low, small or large, brown or black or white, long or round,” after which he 
should observe [the relative positions] thus: “In this place, this is a termite- 
mound, this ¡is the sign of foulness.” 


31. If there is a tree, he should define it in this way: “This is a pipal fig tree or 
a banyan fig tree or a kacchaka fig tree or a kapittha fig tree; it is tall or short, small 
or large, black or white,“ after which he should observe [the relative positions] 
thus: “In this place, this is a tree, this is the sign of foulness.” 


32. lf there is a bush, he should define it in this way: “This is a si bush or a 
karamanida bush or a kanauira bush or a korartdaka bush; it is tall or short, small or 
large,” after which he should observe [the relative positions] thus: “In this place, 
this is a bush, this is the sign of foulness.” 


33. lf there is a creeper, he should define it in this way: “This is a pumpkin creeper 
Or a gourd creeper or a brown creeper or a black creeper or a stinking creeper,” after 
which he should observe [the relative positions] thus: “In this place, this is a creeper, 
this is the sign of foulness; this is the sign of foulness, this is a creeper.” 


34. Also ri0ith i†s parHcular sien and ïn relaHơn to the object was said (§19); but 
that is included by what has just been said; for he “characterizes it with its 
particular sign“ when he defines it again and again, and he “characterizes it in 
relation to the object“ when he defines it by combining it each time in pairs thus: 
“This is a rock, this is the sign of foulness; this is the sign of foulness, this is a 
rock.” 

35. Having done this, again he should bring to mind the fact that it has an 
individual essence, its own state of being bloated, which is not common to 
anything else, since it was said that he defines! it bự the fact oƒ its hauing attained 





4... Reference back to §19 requires sabhñoato upalakkhati rather than sabhñãuato 0aua†thñpeH, 
but so the readings havwe it. 
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that particular 1ndiuidual essence. The meaning is that it should be defined 
according to individual essence, according to its own nature, as “the inflated,” 
the bloated.” 


Having defined it in this way, he should apprehend the sign in the following six 
ways, that is to say, (1) by its colour, (2) by its mark, (3) by its shape, [184] (4) by its 
direction, (5) by its location, (6) by its delimitation. How? 

36. (1) The meditator should define it bự ¡fs colơur thus: “This is the body of one 
who is black or white or yellow-skinned.” 


37. (2) Instead of defining it by the female mark or the male mark, he should 
define it bự ¡7fs mmark thus: “This is the body of one who was in the first phase of 
life, in the middle phase, in the last phase.” 


38. (3) Bự ifs shapc: he should define it only by the shape of the bloated thus: 
“This is the shape of its head, this is the shape of its neck, this is the shape of its 
hand, this is the shape of its chest, this is the shape of its belly, this is the shape 
of its navel, this is the shape of its hips, this is the shape of its thiph, this is the 
shape of its calf, this is the shape of its foot.” 


39. (4) He should define it bự i†s đirecHơn thus: “There are two directions in this 
body, that is, down from the navel as the lower direction, and up from it as the 
upper direction.” Or alternatively, he can define it thus: “I am standing in this 
đirection; the sign of foulness is in that direction.” 


40. (5) He should define it bự 7†s locafion thus: “The hand is in this location, the 
foot in this, the head in this, the middle of the body in this.” ©r alternatively, he 
can define it thus: “I am ín this location; the sign of foulness is in that.” 


41. (6) He should define it bự ¡fs delimitaHon thus: “This body ¡is delimited 
below by the soles of the feet, above by the tips of the haïr, all round by the skin; 
the space so delimited is filled up with thirty-two pieces of corpse.” Ôr 
alternatively, he can define it thus: “This is the delimitation of its hand, this is the 
delimitation of its foot, this is the delimitation of its head, this is the delimitation 
of the middle part of its body.” Ór alternatively, he can delimit as much of it as he 
has apprehended thus: “Just this much of the bloated is like this.” 


42. However, a female body is not appropriate for a man or a male one for a 
woman; for the object, [namely, the repulsive aspect], does not make its 
appearance in a body of the opposite sex, which merely becomes a condition 
for the wrong kind of excitement.° To quote the Majjhima Commentary: “Even 





5. Vz—iita—“inflated”: glossed by Vism-mht with sa (swollen). Notin PEDin this sense. 
6. Vipphandana—“wrong kind of excitement”: Vism-mht says here “K/Ìesa- 
paripphandanassˆ đua ni miHatm hoi tí aHho (the mearding is, it becomes the sign for 
1interference by (activity of) defilement” (Vism-mht 170). Phandati and 0ipphandnHi are 
both given only such meanings as “to throb, stir, twitch“ and paripphandafi 1s not in 
PEHD For the sense of wrong (0i-) excitement (phandama) c£. TV.89 and XTIV.132 and note. 
There seems to be an association of meaning between ơipphãra, 0yñpiñra, 0ipphandana, 
Thaka, and partpphandana (perhaps also ñbhoga) in the general senses of interestedness, 
activity, concern, interference, intervention, etc. 
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when decaying,” a woman invades a man'“s mind and stays there.” That is 
why the sign should be apprehended ¡in the six ways only in a body of the 
same sex. 


43. But when a clansman has cultivated the meditation subject under former 
Enlightened Ones, kept the ascetic practices, threshed out the great primary 
elements, discerned formations, defined mentality-materiality, eliminated the 
perception of a being, done the ascetic“s [185] duties, ñved the moral life, and 
developed the development, when he contains the seed [of turning away from 
formations], and has mature knowledge and little defilement, then the 
counterpart sign appears to him ¡in the place while he keeps looking. If it does 
not appear in that way, then it appears to him as he is apprehending the sign in 
the six Ways. 


44. But if it does not appear to him even then, he should apprehend the sign 
again in five more ways: (7) by its joints, (8) by its openings, (9) by its concavities, 
(10) by its convexities, and (11) all round. 

45. Herein, (7) bự ifs joinfs is [properly] by its hundred and eighty joints. But 
how can he define the hundred and eighty joints in the bloated? Consequently 
he can define it by its fourteen major joints thus: Three joints in the right arm, 
three in the left arm, three in the right leg, three in the left leg, one neck joint, one 
walst jJoInt. 

46. (8) Bụ ¡is openings: an “opening” is the hollow between the arm [and the 
side], the hollow between the legs, the hollow of the stomach, the hollow of the 
ear. He should define it by its openings in this way. ©r alternatively, the opened 
or closed state of the eyes and the opened or closed state of the mouth can be 
defined. 


47. (9) Bụ is concaơifies: he should define any concave place on the body such 
as the eye sockets or the inside of the mouth or the base of the neck. Or he can 
define it thus: “IÏ am standing in a concave place, the body is in a convex place. “ 


48. (10) Pự ifs conoexiHes: he should define any raised place on the body such 
as the knee or the chest or the forehead. Or he can define it thus: “I am standing 
in a convex place, the body is in a concave place.” 


49. (11) AlI rounäd: the whole body should be defined all round. After working 
over the whole body with knowledge, he should establish his mind thus, “The 
bloated, the bloated,“ upon any part that appears clearly to him. lí it has not 
appeared even yet, and ¡f there is special intensity of the bloatedness in the belly,¿Š 
he should establish his mind thus, “The bloated, the bloated,“ on that. 

50. Now, as to the words, he sees that the sien 1s properlụ apprehernded, etc., the 
explanation is this. The meditator should apprehend the sign thoroughly in 
that body in the way of apprehending the sign already described. He should 





Z. The Harvard text has 1sehãfita, bụt Vism-mht (p. 170) reads “ueehã~†ã (not in 
PED) pï-H uddhutnñtakabhñunppattñ pì sabbaso kuthita-sarTrñ-p1-Hi attho.” 
8... “Uldara-pariosñnan uparisariramf (Vism-mht 172). Pariyosäna here means “intensity 


thouph normally it means “end”; but see PED 0ari/ostta. 
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advert to it with well-established mindfulness. He should see that it is properly 
remembered, properly defined, by doing that again and again. Standing in a 
place not too far from and not too near to the body, he should open his eyes, look 
and apprehend the sign. [186] He should open his eyes and look a hundred 
times, a thousand times, [thinking], “Repulsiveness of the bloated, repulsiveness 
of the bloated,” and he should close his eyes and advert to it. 


51. As he does so again and again, the learning sign becomes properly 
apprehended by him. When is it properly apprehended? When it comes into 
focus alike whether he opens his eyes and looks or closes his eyes and adverts, 
then it is called properly apprehended. 


52. When he has thus properly apprehended the sign, properly remembered 
it, and properly defined it, then ¡f he is unable to conclude his development on 
the spot, he can go to his own lodging, alone, in the same way as described of his 
coming, with no companion, keeping that same meditation subject in mind, 
with mindfulness well established, and with his mind not turned outwards 
owing to his faculties being turned inwards. 


53. As he leaves the charnel ground he should define the path he comes back 
by thus: “The path by which I have left goes in an easterly đirection, westerly ... 
northerly ... southerly direction,“ or “lt goes in an intermediate direction”; or 
“In this place it goes to the left, in this place to the right”; and “In this place 
there is a stone, in this a termite-mound, in this a tree, in this a bush, in this a 
Creeper. ” 


54. When he has defined the path he has come back by and when, once back, 
he is walking up and down, he should see that his walk is oriented towards it 
too; the meaning is that he should walk up and down on a piece of ground that 
faces in the direction of the sign of foulness. And when he sits, he should prepare 
a seat oriented towards it too. 


55. But if there is a bog or a ravine or a tree or a fence or a swamp in that 
direction, if he cannot walk up and down on a piece of ground facing in that 
đirection, if he cannot prepare his seat thus because there is no room for it, then 
he can both walk up and down and sit in a place where there is room, even 
though it does not face that way; but he should turn his mind in that direction. 


56. Now, as to the questions beginning with i0hat is the purpose ... characlerizin 
the surrounding siens? The intention of the answer that begins with the words, hs 
non-delusiơn for i†s purpose, 1s this: TÝ someone goes at the wrong time to the place 
where the sign of the bloated is, and opens his eyes for the purpose of 
apprehending the sign by characterizing the surrounding signs, then as soon 
as he looks the dead body appears [187] as if it were standing up and threatening” 
and pursuing him, and when he sees the hideous and fearful object, his mind 
reels, he is like one demented, gripped by parnic, fear and terror, and his hair 
stands on end. For among the thirty-eipht meditation subjects expounded in the 
texts no object is so friphtening as this one. There are some who lose jhãna in 
this meditation subject. Why? Because it is so friphtening. 





9... There is no sense of ä7/hoftharafi given in PED that fits here. Cí. I.56. 
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57. So the meditator must stand firm. Establishing his mindfulness well, he 
should remove his fears in this way: “No dead body gets up and pursues one. lf 
that stone or that creeper close to it were to come, the body might come too; but 
since that stone or that creeper does not come, the body will not come either. Its 
appearance to you in this way is born: of your perception, created by your 
perception. Today your meditation subject has appeared to you. Do not be afraid, 
bhikkhu.“ He should laugh it off and direct his mind to the siøn. In that way he 
will arrive at distinction. The words “Characterizing the surrounding signs 
has non-delusion for its purpose” are said on this account. 


58. To succeed in apprehending the sign in the eleven ways is to anchor the 
meditation subject. For the opening of his eyes and looking conditions the arising 
of the learning sign; and as he exercises his mind on that the counterpart sign 
arises; and as he exercises his mind on that he reaches absorption. When he is 
sure of absorption, he works up insight and realizes Arahantship. Hence it was 
said: apprehending the sien 1n the [other] eleuen tuas has anchoring [the trimd] for 1Es 
pITP05E. 


59. The reoieiping oƒ the path sone bự and come bụ has keeping [the mínd] on the track 
ƒor its purpose: the meaning is that the reviewing of the path gone by and of the 
path come back by mentioned is for the purpose of keeping properly to the track 
of the meditation subject. 


60. Eor if this bhikkhu is going along with his meditation subject and people 
on the way ask him about the day, “What is today, venerable sir?“ or they ask him 
sơme question [about Dhamma], or they welcome him, he ought not to go on in 
silence, thinking “I have a meditation subject.” The day must be told, the question 
must be answered, even by saying “I do not know“ if he does not know, a legitimate 
welcome must be responded to. [188] As he does so, the newly acquired sign 
vanishes. But even if it does vanish, he should still tell the day when asked; ¡f he 
does not know the answer to the question, he should still say “[ do not know,“ 
and if he does know it, he should explain it surely;'° and he must respond to a 
welcome. Also reception of visitors must be attended to on seeing a visiting 
bhikkhu, and all the remaining duties in the Khandhakas must be carried out 
too, that is, the duties of the shrine terrace, the duties of the Bodhi-tree terrace, the 
duties of the Uposatha house, the duties of the refectory and the bath house, and 
those to the teacher, the preceptor, visitors, departing bhikkhus, and the rest. 


61. And the newly acquired sign vanishes while he is carrying out these too. 
When he wants to go again, thinking “1 shall go and take up the sign,“ he finds 
he cannot go to the charnel ground because it has been invaded by non-human 
beings or by wild beasts, or the sign has disappeared. Eor a bloated corpse only 
lasts one or two days and then turns into a livid corpse. Of all the meditation 
subjects there is none so hard to come by as this. 

62. 5o when the sign has vanished in this way, the bhikkhu should sit down in 
his night quarters or in his day quarters and first of all review the path gone by 
and come by up to the place where he is actually sitting cross-legged, doïng it in 





10. Reading ekarrsena (surely) with Harvard text rather than ekadesena (partly). 
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this way: “I went out of the monastery by this gate, Ï took a path leading in such 
and such a đirection, I turned left at such and such a place, Ï turned right at such 
and such a place, in one part of it there was a stone, in another a termite-mound 
Or a tree or a bush or a creeper; having gone by that path, I saw the foulness in 
such and such a place, I stood there facing in such and such a direction and 
observed such and such surrounding signs, Ï apprehended the sign of foulness 
in this way; I left the charnel ground in such and such a direction, Ï came back 
by such and such a path doïng this and this, and I am now sitting here.” 


63. As he reviews it in this way, the sign becomes evident and appears as iÍ 
placed in front of him; the meditation subject rides in its track as it did before. 
Hence it was said: the reuieuine oƒ the path gone bụ and come bụ has keepins [the 
mmind] on the track for is puTp0se. 


64. Now, as to the words, when he has established reverence for it by seeing its 
advantages and by perceiving it as a treasure and so come to love it, he anchors 
the mind on that object: here, having gained jhãna by exercising his mind on the 
repulsiveness in the bloated, he should increase insight with the jhãna as its 
proximate cause, and then he should see the advantages in this way: [189] 
“Surely in this way I shall be liberated from ageing and death.” 


65. Just as a pauper who acquired a treasure of gems would guard and love it 
with great affection, feeling reverence for it as one who appreciates the value of 
it, “I have got what is hard indeed to get!” so too [this bhikkhu] should guard 
the sign, loving it and feeling reverence for it as one who appreciates the value of 
it, “I[ have got this meditation subject, which is indeed as hard to get as a very 
valuable treasure is for a pauper to get. For one whose meditation subject is the 
four elements discerns the four primary elements in himself, one whose meditation 
subject is breathing điscerns the wind in his own nostrils, and one whose 
meditation subject is a kasinaa makes a kasina and develops it at his ease, so these 
other meditation subjects are easily got. But this one lasts only one, or two days, 
after which it turns into a livid corpse. There is none harder to get than this 
one.“ In his night quarters and in his day quarters he should keep his mind 
anchored there thus, “Repulsiveness of the bloated, repulsiveness of the bloated.” 
And he should advert to the sign, bring it to mind and strike at it with thought 
and applied thought over and over again. 


66. As he does so, the counterpart sign arises. Here is the difference between 
the two signs. The learning sign appears as a hideous, dreadful and frightening 
sight; but the counterpart sign appears like a man with big limbs lying down 
after eating his fil. 


67. Simultaneously with his acquiring the counterpart sign, his lust is 
abandoned by suppression owing to his giving no attention externally to sense 
desires [as object]. And owing to his abandoning of approval, ¡II will is abandoned 
too, as pus is with the abandoning of blood. Likewise stiffness and torpor are 
abandoned through exertion of energy, agitation and worry are abandoned 
through devotion to peaceful things that cause no remorse; and uncertainty 
about the Master who teaches the way, about the way, and about the fruit of the 
way, is abandoned through the actual experience of the distincton attained. So 
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the five hindrances are abandoned. And there are present applied thought with 
the characteristic of directing the mind on to that same sign, and sustained 
thought accomplishing the function of pressing on the sign, and happiness 
due to the acquisition of distinction, and tranguillity due to the production of 
tranguillity in one whose mind is happy, and bliss with that tranquillity as its 
sien, [190] and unification that has bliss as its sizn due to the production of 
concentration in one whose mind is blissful. So the jhãna factors become manifest. 


68. Thus access, which is the obverse of the first jhãna, is produced in him too 
at that same moment. All after that tp to absorption in the first jhäna and mastery 
in it should be understood as described under the earth kasina. 


69. As regards the livid and the rest: the characterizing already described, 
starting with the goïng in the way beginning “One who is learning the bloated 
sign of foulness goes alone with no companion, with unremitting mindfulness 
established“ (§19), should all be understood with its exposition and intention, 
substituting for the word “bloated“ the appropriate word in each case thus: 
“One who is learning the livid sign of foulness ...”, “One who is learning the 
festering sign of foulness ...” But the differences are as follows. 


[THE Livinp] 


70. The líøid should be brought to mind as “Repulsiveness of the livid, 
repulsiveness of the livid.“ Here the learning sign appears blotchy-coloured; 
but the counterpart sign's appearance has the colour which is most prevalent. 


[THE FESTERING] 


Z1. The ƒesterine should be brought to mind as “Repulsiveness of the festering, 
repulsiveness of the festering.“ Here the learning sign appears as though 
trickling; but the counterpart sign appears motionless and quiet. 


[THE Cur Dr] 


72. The cụt up is found on a battlefield or in a robbers/ forest or on a charnel 
ground where kings have robbers cụt up or in the jungle in a place where men 
are torn up by lions and tigers. So, if when he goes there, it comes into focus at 
one adverting although lying in different places, that is good. If not, then he 
should not touch it with his own hand; for by doïng so he would become familiar 
with it." He should get a monastery attendant or one studying to become an 
ascetic or someone else to put it together in one place. lf he cannot find anyone 
to đo it, he should put it together with a walking stick or a staff in súch a way 
that there is only a finger“s breadth separating [the parts]. Having put it together 
thus, he should bring it to mind as “Repulsiveness of the cut up, repulsiveness of 
the cut up.“ Herein, the learning sign appears as though cut in the middle; but 
the counterpart sign appears whole. [191] 





11. “He would come to handle ¡it without đisgust as a corpse-burner would” 
(Vism-mht 17%5.). 
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[THE GNAWED] 


73. The enaiued should be brought to mind as “Repulsiveness of the gnawed, 
repulsiveness of the gnawed.” Here the learning sign appears as though gnawed 
here and there; but the counterpart sign appears whole. 


[THE SCATTERED] 


74. After getting fhe scaHered put together or putting it together in the way 
described under the cut up so that there is only a finger“s breadth, separating 
[the pieces], it should be brought to mind as “Repulsiveness of the scattered, 
repulsiveness of the scattered.“ Here the learning sign appears with the gaps 
evident; but the counterpart sign appears whole. 


[THE HACKED AND SCATTERED] 


75. The hacked and scattered 1s found in the same places as those described 
under the cut up. Therefore, after going there and getting it put together or 
putting it together in the way described under the cut up so that there is only a 
finger“s breadth separating [the pieces], it should be brought to mind as 
“Repulsiveness of the hacked and scattered, repulsiveness of the hacked and 
scattered.” Here, when the learning sign becomes evident, it does so with the 
fissures of the wounds; but the counterpart sign appears whole. 


[THE BLEEDING] 


76. The bleedine is found at the time when [blood] is trickling from the openings 
of wounds received on battlefields, etc., or from the openings of burst boils and 
abscesses when the hands and feet have been cut off. So on seeing that, it should 
be brought to mind as “Repulsiveness of the bleeding, repulsiveness of the 
bleeding.” Here the learning sign appears to have the aspect of moving like a 
red banner struck by wind; but the counterpart sign appears quiet. 


[THE WORM-ÏNFESTED] 


77. There is a t00rm-inƒested corpse when at the end of two or three days a mass 
of maggots oozes out from the corpses nine orifices, and the mass lies there like 
a heap of paddy or boiled rice as big as the body, whether the body is that of a 
dog, a jackal, a human being,'° an ox, a buffalo, an elephant, a horse, a python, 
or what you will. It can be brought to mind with respect to anyone of these as 
“Repulsiveness of the worm-infested, repulsiveness of the worm-infested.“ For 
the sign arose for the Elder Cũla-Pindapätika-Tissa in the corpse of an elephants 
carcass in the Kãladighaväpi reservoir. Here the learning sign appears as though 
moving; but the counterpart sign appears quiet, like a ball of boiled rice. 


[A SKELETON] 


78. A skeleton is described in various aspects in the way beginning “As though 
he were looking at a corpse thrown onto a charnel ground, a skeleton with flesh 





12. Reading ?:ssa with Sinhalese ed. 
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and blood, held together by sinews“ (D II 296). [192] So he should go in the way 
already described to where it has been put, and noticing any stones, etc., with 
their surrounding signs and in relation, to the object, he should characterize it 
bụ the fact 0ƒ its hauing aHained that particular indiuidual essence thus, “This is a 
skeleton,“ and he should apprehend the sign in the eleven ways by colour and 
the rest. But if he looks at it, [apprehending it only] by its colour as white, it does 
not appear to him [with its individual essence as repulsive], but only as a variant 
of the white kasina. Consequently he should only look at it as “a skeleton/ in the 
repulsive aspect. 


79. “Mark” is a term for the hand, etc., here, so he should define it bự ifs mark 
according to hand, foot, head, chest, arm, waist, thigh, and shin. He should 
define it bự 7s shape, however, according as it is long, short, square, round, small 
or large. Bụ ifs direcHơn and bụ its locaHon are as already described (§39-40). 
Having defined it bự ?fs delimitaHon according to the periphery of each bone, he 
should reach absorption by apprehending whichever appears most evident to 
him. But it can also be defined bự ¡fs concaifies and bụ is conuexities according to 
the concave and convex places in each bone. And it can also be defined by 
position thus: “I am standing ¡in a concave place, the skeleton is in a convex 
place; or Ï am standing in a convex place, the skeleton is in a concave place.” It 
should be defined bự ¡fs ƒønfs according as any two bones are joined together. lt 
should be defined bự /fs openinss according to the gaps separating the bones. lt 
should be defined all rounäd by directing knowledge to it comprehensively thus: 
“In this place there is this skeleton.” If the sign does not arise even in this way, 
then the mind should be established on the frontal bone. And in this case, just as 
in the case of those that precede it beginning with the worm-infested, the 
apprehending of the sign should be observed in this elevenfold manner as 
appropriate. 

80. This meditation subject is successful with a whole skeleton frame and even 
with a single bone as well. So having learnt the sign in anyone of these in the 
eleven ways, he should bring it to mind as “Repulsiveness of a skeleton, 
repulsiveness of a skeleton.“ Here the learning sign and the counterpart sign 
are alike, so it is said. That is correct for a single bone. But when the learning 
sign becomes manifest in a skeleton frame, what is correct [to say] is that there 
are gaps in the learning sign while the counterpart sign appears whole. [193] 
And the learning sign even in a single bone should be dreadful and terrifying 
but the counterpart sign produces happiness and joy because it brings access. 


81.  What is said in the Commentaries in this context allows that deduction. 
For there, after saying this, “There is no counterpart sign in the four divine 
abidings and in the ten kinds of foulness; for in the case of the divine abidings 
the sign is the breaking down of boundaries itself, and in the case of the ten 
kinds of foulness the sign comes into being as soon as the repulsiveness is seen, 
without any thinking about it,” it is again said, immediately next: “Here the 
sign is twofold: the learning sign and the counterpart sign. The learning sign 
appears hideous, dreadful and terrifying,“ and so on. So what we said was well 
considered. And it is only this that is correct here. Besides, the appearance of a 
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woman'“s whole body as a collection of bones to the Elder Mahaã-Tissa through 
his merely looking at her teeth demonstrates this here (see I.55). 


[GENERAL] 


82. The Divine Ruler with ten hundred eyes 
Did him with the Ten Powers eulogize, 
Who, faïir in fame, made known as cause of jhãna 
This foulness of ten species in such wise. 
Now knowing their description and the way 
To tackle each and how they are developed, 
There are some further points that will repay 
Study, each with its special part to play. 


83. One who has reached jhãna in anyone of these goes free from cupidity; he 
resembles [an Arahant] without greed because his greed has been well 
suppressed. At the same time, however, this classification of foulness should be 
unđerstood as stated in accordance with the particular individual essences 
successively reached by the [dead] body and also in accordance with the 
particular subdivisions of the greedy temperament. 


84... When a corpse has entered upon the repulsive state, it may have reached 
the individual essence of the bloated or anyone of the individual essences 
beginning with that of the livid. So the sign should be apprehended as 
“Repulsiveness of the bloated,” “Repulsiveness of the livid,“ according to 
whichever he has been able to find. This, it should be understood, is how the 
classification of foulness comes to be tenfold with the body“s arrival at each 
particular individual essence. 


85. And individually the bloafed suits one who is greedy about shape since it 
makes evident the disfigurement of the body“s shape. The liziđ suits one who is 
greedy about the body“s colour since it makes evident the disfigurement of the 
skin“s colour. The ƒesterine [194] suits one who is greedy about the smell of the 
body aroused by scents, perfumes, etc., since it makes evident the evil smells 
connected with this sore, the body. The cuf up suits one who is greedy about 
compactness in the body since it makes evident the hollowness inside it. The 
g@ñaiued suits one who is greedy about accumulation of flesh in such parts of the 
body as the breasts since it makes it evident how a fine accumulation of flesh 
comes to nothing. The scaffered suits one who is preedy about the grace of the 
limbs since it makes it evident how limbs can be scattered. The hackeđd and 
scattered suits one who is greedy about a fine body as a whole since it makes 
evident the disintegration and alteration of the body as a whole. The bleedine 
suits one who is greedy about elegance produced by ornaments since it makes 
evident its repulsiveness when smeared with blood. The :0orrm-infested suits one 
who is greedy about ownership of the body since it makes it evident how the 
body is shared with many families of worms. 4 skelefơn suits one who is greedy 
about fine teeth since it makes evident the repulsiveness of the bones in the body. 
This, it should be understood, is how the classification of foulness comes to be 
tenfold according to the subdivisions of the greedy temperamentt. 
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86. But as regards the tenfold foulness, just as it is only by virtue of its rudder 
that a boat keeps steady in a river with turbulent' waters and a rapid current, 
and it cannot be steadied without a rudđer, so too [here], owing to the weak hold 
on the object, consciousness when unified only keeps steady by virtue of applied 
thought, and it cannot be steadied without applied thought, which ¡is why there 
1s only the first jhãna here, not the second and the rest. 


87. And repulsive as this object is, still it arouses joy and happiness in him by 
his seeing its advantages thus, “Surelu ïm this tua Ï shall be liberated [rơm aseing 
and death,” and by his abandoning the hindrances“ oppression; just as a garbage 
heap does in a flower-scavenger by his seeing the advantages thus, “Now I shall 
get a hiph wage,“ and as the workings of purges and emetics do in a man 
suffering the pains of sickness. 


88. This foulness, while of ten kinds, has only one characteristic. For though it 
is Of ten kinds, nevertheless its characteristic is only its impure, stinking, 
disgusting and repulsive state (essence). And foulness appears with this 
characteristic not only in a dead body but also in a living one, as it địd to the 
Elder Mahã-Tissa who lived at Cetiyapabbata (I.55), and to the novice attendant 
on the Elder Sangharakkhita while he was watching the king riding an elephant. 
For a living body is just as foul as a dead one, [195] only the characteristic of 
foulness is not evident in a living body, being hidden by adventitious 
embellishments. 


89. This is the body“s nature: it is a collection of over three hundred bones, 
jointed by one hundred and eighty joints, bound together by nine hundred 
sinews, plastered over with nine hundred pieces of flesh, enveloped in the moist 
inner skin, enclosed in the outer cuticle, with orifices here and there, constantly 
dribbling and trickling like a grease pot, inhabited by a community of worms, 
the home of disease, the basis of painful states, perpetually oozing from the nine 
orifices like a chronic open carbuncle, from both of whose eyes eye-filth trickles, 
from whose ears comes ear-filth, from whose nostrils snot, from whose mouth 
food and bile and phlezm and blood, from whose lower outlets excrement and 
urine, and from whose ninety-nine thousand pores the broth of stale sweat 
seeps, with bluebottles and their like buzzing round it, which when untended 
with tooth sticks and mouth-washing and head-anointing and bathing and 
underclothing and dressing would, judged by the universal repulsiveness of 
the body, make even a king, if he wandered from village to village with his hair 
in its natural wild disorder, no different from a flower-scavenger or an outcaste 
or what you will. So there is no distinction between a king“s body and an outcaste”s 
in so far as its impure stinking nauseating repulsiveness is concerned. 


90. But by rubbing out the stains on its teeth with tooth sticks and mouth- 
washing and all that, by concealing its private parts under several cloths, by 
daubing it with various scents and salves, by pranking it with nosegays and 
such things, it is worked up into a state that permits of its being taken as “I” and 





13. Aparisa~lita—“turbulent.” Parisan†häfr (to quiet) is not in PED, Aparisanfhita is 
not in CPD. 
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“mine.“ So men delight in women and women in men without perceiving the 
true nature of its characteristic foulness, now masked by this adventitious 
adornment. But in the ultimate sense there is no place here even the size of an 
atom fit to lust after. 


91. And then, when any such bits of it as head hairs, body hairs, nails, teeth, 
spittle, snot, excrement or urine have dropped off the body, beings will not touch 
them; they are ashamed, humiliated and disgusted. But as long as anyone of 
these things remains ïn it, though it is just as repulsive, they take it as agreeable, 
desirable, permanent, [196] pleasant, self, because they are wrapped in the murk 
of ignorance and dyed with affection and greed for self. Taking it as they do, 
they resemble the old jackal who saw a flower not yet fallen from a kữisuka tree in 
a forest and yearned after it, thinking, “This is a piece of meat, it is a piece of 
meat.” 


92. There was a jackal chanced to see 
A flowering kữñsuka in a woOd); 
In haste he went to where it stood: 
“I have found a meat-bearing treel” 


He chewed the blooms that fell, but could, 
Of course, find nothing fit to eat; 

He took it thus: “Ủnlike the meat 

There on the tree, this is no good.” 


A wise man will not think to treat 
As foul only the part that fell, 

But treats as foul the part as well 
That in the body has its seat. 


Fools cannot in their folly tell; 

They take the body to be faïr, 

And soon get caught in Evil“s snare 
Nor can escape its painful spell. 


But since the wise have thus laid bare 
This filthy body“s nature, so, 
Be it alive or dead, they know 
There is no beauty lurking there. 

93. Eor this is said: 
“This filthy body stinks outright 
Like ordure, like a privy“s site; 
This body men that have insight 
Condemn, as object of a fools delight. 
“A tumour where nine holes abide 
Wrapped in a coat of clammy hide 
And trickling filth on every side, 
Polluting the air with stenches far and wide. 
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“Jf it perchance should come about 

That what is inside it came out, 

Surely a man would need a knout 

With which to put the crows and đogs to rout.” 


94. So a capable bhikkhu should apprehend the sign wherever the aspect of 
foulness is manifest, whether in a living body or in a dead one, and he should 
make the meditation subject reach absorption. 


The sixth chapter called “The Description of Foulness as 
a Meditation Subject” in the Treatise on the Development 
of Concentration in the Puth oƒ PurificaHon composed for 
the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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SIx RECOLLECTIONS 


(Cha-anIssaf1-nniddesa) 


1. [197] Now, ten recollections were listed next after the ten kinds of foulness 
(HI.105). As to these: 


Mindfulness (s4íi) itself is recollection (øssaf?) because it arises again and 
again; or alternatively, the mindfulness (szf?) that is proper (41wriipa) for a 
clansman gone forth out of faith, since it occurs only in those instances where it 
should occur, is “recollectHion“ (a0wssafi). 


The recollection arisen inspired by the Enlightened One is the recolleciion oƒ 
the Buddha. Thủs is a term for mindfulness with the Enlightened One“s special 
qualities as its object. 


The recollection arisen inspired by the Law is the ?ecollecHon oƒ the Dhamtma.' 
This is a term for mindfulness with the special qualities of the Laws being well 
proclaimed, etc., as its object. 





1. The word đhørmma—perhaps the most important and frequently used of Pali 
words—has no single equivalent in English because no English word has both a 
generalization so wide and loose as the word đĨarma in its widest sense (which 
includes “everything” that can be known or thought of in any way) and at the same 
time an ability to be, as it were, focused in a set of well-defined specific ses. Roughly 
đhamrna = what-can-be-remembered or what-can-be-borne-in-mind (đdhãretabba) as 
kammma = what-can-be-done (kñtabbn). The following two principal (and overlapping) 
senses are involved here: (¡) the Law as taught, and (ii) objects of consciousness. (¡) In 
the first case the word has either been left untranslated as “2hamma” or “dhamma“ 
or it has been tendered as “Law“” or “law.” This ranges from the loose sense of the 
“Good Law,“ “cosmic law,“ and “teaching” to such specific technical senses as the 
“discrimination of law,“ “causality,“ “being subject to or having the nature of.” (ï) In 
the second case the word in its looser sense of “something known or thought of“ has 
either been left untranslated as “đhamma” or rendered by “state“ (more rarely by 
“thing” or “phenomenon”), while in its technical sense as one of the twelve bases or 
eiphteen elements “mental object” and “mental datum“” have been used. The sometimes 
indiscriminate use of “dhamma,“ “state” and “law” in both the looser senses is 
deliberate. The English words have been reserved as far as possible for rendering 
dhamna (except that “state“ has sometimes been used to render bhñøa, etc., in the 
sense of “-ness”). Other subsidiary meanings of a non-technical nature have 
occasionally been otherwise rendered according to context. 
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The recollection arisen inspired by the Community is the r£collecHơn oƒ the 
Safieha. This is a term for mindfulness with the Community“s special qualities of 
being entered on the good way, etc., as its object. 


The recollection arisen inspired by virtue is the z£collecHon oƒ 0irtue. Thỉs is a term 
for mindfulness with the special qualites of virtues untornness, efc., as its object. 


The recollection arisen inspired by generosity is the ?ecollecHon 0ƒ generosiH. 
This is a term for mindfulness with generosity“s special qualities of free 
generosity, etc., as its object. 


The recollection arisen inspired by deities is the recollecHon oƒ deities. Thìs is a 
term for mindfulness with the special qualities of one“s own faith, etc., as its 
object with deities standing as witnesses. 


The recollection arisen inspired by death is the recollecHơn oƒ denth. Thỉs is a 
term for mindfulness with the termination of the life faculty as its object. 


[Mindfulness occupied tíith the body (kñya-gatñ sati—lit. “body-gone 
mindfulness”):] it is gone (eøfz) to the material body (kãựa) that is analyzed into 
head hairs, etc., or it is gone into the body, thus it is “body-gone” (kãa-gafñ). Ït 1s 
body-gone (kãya-eatñ) and it is mindfulness (sa), thus it is “body-gone- 
mindfulness“ (kãyaeafasati—single compound); but instead of shortening [the 
vowel] thus in the usual way, “body-gone mindfulness” (kñ/aeatñ saH— 
compound adj. + noun) is said. This is a term for mindfulness that has as its 
object the sign of the bodily parts consisting of head hairs and the rest. 


The mindfulness arisen inspired by breathing (ãnãpñma) is trindfnlness oƒ 
breathing. This is a term for mindfulness that has as its object the sign of in- 
breaths and out-breaths. 





In orđer to avoid muddle it is necessary to distinguish renderings of the word 
đhamưmna and renderings of the words used to define it. The word itself is a gerundive 
of the verb đharaH (caus. đhãreH——“to bear”) and so ¡s the literal equivalent of “[quality] 
that is to be borne.“ But since the grammatical meanings of the two words đharafi (“to 
bear”) and ẩahatï (“to put or sort out,“ whence đhãt„—“element”) sometimes coalesce, 
it often comes very close to đhãf¿ (bút see VIII n. 68 and XI.104). If it is asked, what 
bears the qualities to be borne? A correct answer here would probably be that it is the 
event (søz2a), as stated in the Dhammasanganl (§1, etc.), in which the various 
dhammas listed there arise and are present, variously related to each other. The word 
đhammmïn (thiíng qualified or “bearer of what is to be borne”) is a late introduction as a 
logical term (perhaps first used in PFali by Vism-mht, see p. 534). 

As to the definitions of the word, there are several. At D-a I 99 four meanings are 
øiven: moral (meritorious) special quality (e4), preaching of the Law (đesanñ), scripture 
(pari/atf), and “no-living-being-ness” (0ssaffatñ). Four meanings are also given at 
Dhs-a 38: scripture (Ø47i/affi), cause (of effect) as law (hefw), moral (meritorious) 
special quality (e2), and “no-living-being-ness and soullessness” (issafta-rti7JToati). 
A wider definition is given at M-a I 17, where the following meanings are distinguished: 
scriptural mastery, (0ar1/atfi—A TÍI 86) truth, (sacca——Vin T 12) concentration, (sœuãdli— 
DĨ 54) understanding, (paññã—]-a I 280) nature, (øakai——M T 162) individual essence, 
(sabhñua—Dhs 1) voidness, (sufifñatñ—Dhs 25) merit, (pufifia—S I 82) offence, (ñpaff— 
Vin III 187) what is knowable, (ñey/ya—Patis II 194) “and so ơn” (see also VIII n. 68). 
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The recollection arisen inspired by peace is the 7ecollecHon oƒ peace. Thịs is a 
term that has as its object the stilling of all suffering. 


[(1) RECOLLECTION OF THE ENLIGHTENED ONE] 


2. [198] Now, a meditator with absolute confidence? who wants to develop firstly 
the recollection of the Enlightened One among these ten should go into solitary 
retreat in a favourable abode and recollect the special qualities of the Enlightened 
One, the Blessed One, as follows: 


That Blessed One is such since he is accomplished, fully enlightened, endowed 
with [clear] vision and [virtuous] conduct, sublime, the knower of worlds, the 
incomparable leader of men to be tamed, the teacher of gods and men, 
enlipghtened and blessed (M I 37; A HI 285). 


3. Here is the way he recollects: “That Blessed One is such since he is 
accomplished, he is such since he is fully enlightened, ... he is such since he is 
blessed”—he ¡is so for these several reasons, is what is meant. 


[ACCOMPLISHED] 


4. Herein, what he recollects firstly is that the Blessed One is accor~plished (nrahantn) 
for the following reasons: (ï) because of remoteness (rak2), and (ii) because of 
his enemies (z7?) and (ii) the spokes (r2) having been destroyed (hzí2), and (iv) 
because of his worthiness (raha) of requisites, etc., and (v) because of absence of 
secret (rahãbhñoa) evil-doing.Š 

5. () He stands utterly remote and far away from all defilements because he has 
expunged all trace of defilement by means of the path—because of such 
remoteness (ñraka) he is accomplished (arahanin). 


A man remote (ãraka) indeed we call 

From something he has not at all; 

The Saviour too that has no stain 

May well the name “accomplished” (arahanfa) gaïn. 


6. (i1) And these enemies (zr¡), these defilements, are destroyed (hatz) by the 
path-—-because the enemies are thus destroyed he is accomplished (arahanfn) 
also. 


The enemies (ø?) that were deployed, 

Greed and the rest, have been destroyed (hat) 

By his, the Helper“s, wisdom“s sword, 

So he is “accomplished“ (arahanfa), all accord. 
Z.. (Hi) Now, this wheel of the round of rebirths with its hub made of ignorance 
and of craving for becoming, with its spokes consisting of formations of merit 
and the rest, with its rim of ageing and death, which is joined to the chariot of 





2. ““Absolute confidence' 1s the confidence afforded by the noble path. Development 
of the recollection comes to success in him who has that, not in any other“ (Vism-mht 
181). “Absolute confidence“ is a constituent of the first three “factors of stream- 
entry“” (see S V 196). 

3. CÍ derivation of the word ør7a (“noble”) at M-a I 21. 
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the triple becoming by piercing it with the axle made of the origins of cankers 
(see M I 55), has been revolving throughout time that has no beginning. All of 
this wheels spokes (arø) were destroyed (hafaz) by him at the Place of 
Enlightenment, as he stood firm with the feet of energy on the ground of virtue, 
wielding with the hand of faith the axe of knowledge that destroys kamma—— 
because the spokes are thus destroyed he is accœnplished (arahanfa) also. 


8. _Or alternatively, it is the beginningless round of rebirths that is called the 
“wheel of the round of rebirths.“ Ignorance is its hub because it is its root. 
Ageing-and-death is its rim because it terminates it. The remaining ten states [of 
the dependent origination] are its spokes because ignorance is their root and 
ageing-and-death their termination. 


9... Herein,ignorance is unknowing about suffering and the rest. And ignorance 
in sensual becoming [199] is a condition for formations in sensual becoming. 
Ignorance in fine-material becoming is a condition for formations in fine-material 
becoming. Ignorance in immaterial becoming is a condition for formations in 
immaterial becoming. 


10. Formations in sensual becoming are a condition for rebirth-linking 
consciousness in sensual becoming. And similarly with the rest. 


11. Rebirth-linking consciousness in sensual becoming is a condition for 
mentality-materiality in sensual becoming. Similarly in fine-material becoming. 
In immaterial becoming it is a condition for mentality only. 


12. Mentality-materiality in sensual becoming is a condition for the sixfold 
base in sensual becoming. Mentality-materiality in fine-material becoming is a 
condition for three bases in fine-material becoming. Mentality in immaterial 
becoming is a condition for one base in immaterial becoming. 


13. The sixfold base in sensual becoming is a condition for six kinds of contact 
in sensual becoming. Three bases in fine-material becoming are conditions for 
three kinds of contact in fine-material becoming. The mind base alone in 
immaterial becoming is a condition for one kind of contact in immaterial 
becoming. 


14. The six kinds of contact in sensual becoming are conditions for six kinds 
of feeling in sensual becoming. Three kinds of contact in fine-material becoming 
are conditions for three kinds of feeling there too. One kind of contact in 
immaterial becoming is a condition for one kind of feeling there too. 


15. The six kinds of feeling in sensual becoming are conditions for the six 
8roups of craving in sensual becoming. Three in the fine-material becoming are 
for three there too. One kind of feeling in the immaterial becoming is a condition 
for one øroup of craving in the immaterial becoming. The craving ¡n the several 
kinds of becoming is a condition for the clinging there. 


1ó. Clinging, etc., are the respective conditions for becoming and the rest. In 
what way? Here someone thinks, “[ shall enjoy sense desires,“ and with sense- 
desire clinging as condition he misconducts himself in body, speech, and mind. 
Owing to the fulfilment of his misconduct he reappears in a state of loss 
(deprivation). The kamma that is the cause of his reappearance there is kamma- 
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process becoming, the aggregates generated by the kamma are rebirth-process 
becoming, the generating of the aggregates is birth, their maturing is ageing, 
their dissolution is death. 


17. Another thinks, “I shall enjoy the delights of heaven,” and in the parallel 
manner he conducts himself well. Owing to the fulfilment of his good conduct 
he reappears in a [sensual-sphere] heaven. The kamma that is the cause of his 
reappearance there is kamma-process becoming, and the rest as before. 


18.  Another thinks, “I shall enjoy the delights of the Brahmä-world,” and with 
sense-desire clinging as condition he develops loving-kindness, compassion, 
gladness, and equanimity.* [200] Owing to the fulfilment of the meditative 
development he is reborn in the Brahmä-world. The kamma that is the cause of 
his rebirth there is kamma-process becoming, and the rest is as before. 


19. Yet another thinks, “I shall enjoy the delights of immaterial becoming,“ 
and with the same condition he develops the attainments beginning with the 
base consisting of boundless space. Owing to the fulfilment of the development 
he is reborn in one of these states. The kamma that is the cause of his rebirth there 
1s kamma-process becoming, the agøgregates generated by the kamma are rebirth- 
process becoming, the generating of the aggregates is birth, their maturing is 
ageing, their đissolution is death (see M II 263). The remaining kinds of clinging 
are construable in the same way. 


20. So, “Ủnderstanding of discernment of conditions thus, Ipgnorance is a 
cause, formations are causally arisen, and both these states are causally arisen,/ 
1s knowledge of the causal relationship of states. Understanding of discernment 
of conditions thus, “In the past and in the future ignorance is a cause, formations 
are causally arisen, and both these states are causally arisen,“ is knowledge of 
the causal relationship of states“ (Patis I 50), and all the clauses should be given 
in đetail in this way. 

21. Herein, ignorance and formations are one summarization; consciousness, 
mentality-materiality, the sixfold base, contact, and feeling are another; craving, 
clinging, and becoming are another; and birth and ageing-and-death are 
another. Here the first summarization is past, the two middle ones are present, 
and birth and ageing-and-death are future. When ignorance and formations 
are mentioned, thentates, became dispassionate towards them, when his greed 
faded away, when he was liberated, then he destroyed, quite destroyed, abolished, 
the spokes of this wheel of the round of rebirths of the kind just đescribed. 


22. Now, the Blessed One knew, saw, understood, and penetrated in all aspects 
this dependent origination with its four summarizations, its three times, its 
twenty aspects, and its three links. “Knowledge is in the sense of that being 
known,° and understanding is in the sense of the act of understanding that. 





4. “Because of the words, “Also all dhammas of the three planes are sense desires 
(kñma) in the sense of being desirable (kamania) (Cf. Nidd T 1: sabbepi kñmñuacarñ 
dhammmnñ, sabbepi ripñuacarñ dhamnä, sabbepi ariipfuacarñ dhamtmñ ... kñmanTryatthena ... 
kñmñ), greed for becoming is sense-desire clinging“ (Vism-mht 184). See XII.72. For 
the “way to the Brahmä-world” see M II 194-96; 207. 
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Hence it was said: “Understanding of discernment of conditions is knowledge 
of the causal relationship of states/“ (Patis I 52). Thus when the Blessed One, by 
correctly knowing these states with knowledge of relations of states, became 
dispassionate towards them, when his greed faded away, when he was liberated, 
then he destroyed, quite destroyed, abolished, the spokes of this wheel of the 
round of rebirths of the kind just described. 


Because the spokes are thus destroyed he is accomplished (arahanfa) also. 
[201] 


The spokes (ør4) of rebirths wheel have been 
Destroyed (hat) with wisdom/s weapon keen 
By him, the Helper of the World, 

And so “accomplished” (arahanfa) he is called. 


23. (v) And he is worthy (arahaH) of the requisites of robes, etc., and of the 
distinction of being accorded homage because it is he who is most worthy of 
offerings. For when a Perfect One has arisen, important deities and human 
beings pay homage to none else; for Brahmaã Sahampati paid homage to the 
Perfect One with a jewelled garland as big as Sineru, and other deities did so 
according to their means, as well as human beings as King Bimbisära [of 
Magadha] and the king of Kosala. And after the Blessed One had finally attained 
Nibbãna, King Asoka renounced wealth to the amount of ninety-six million for 
his sake and founded eight-four thousand monasteries throughout all 
JambudTpa (India). And so, with all these, what need to speak of others? Because 
of worthiness of requisites he is accomplished (arahanfa) also. 


So he is worthy, the Helper of the World, 

Of homage paid with requisites; the word 
“Accomplished“ (arahanfa) has this meaning in the world: 
Hence the Victor is worthy of that word. 


24. (v) And he does not act like those fools in the world who vaunt their 
cleverness and yet do evil, but in secret for fear of getting a bad name. Because of 
absence of secret (rahñbhữon) evil-doing he is accomplished (arahanfa) also. 


No secret evil deed may claim 

An author so august; the name 
“Accomplished“ (arahanfa) is his deservedly 
By absence of such secrecy (rahäbhñun). 


25. So in all ways: 


The Sage of remoteness unalloyed, 
Vanquished defiling foes deployed, 

The spokes of rebirth“s wheel destroyed, 
Worthy of requisites employed, 

Secret evil he does avoid: 

For these five reasons he may claim 

This word “accomplished” for his name. 





5. Reading “tưm fñãtn††thena fiñnamn” with Vism-mht. 
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[FULIy ENLIGHTENED] 


26. He is fully enliphtened (samtãsarnbuddha) because he has discovered 
(buddha) all things rightly (sammnñ) and by himself (sñmn). 


In fact, all things were điscovered by him rightly by himself in that he 
discovered, of the things to be directly known, that they must be directly known 
(that is, learning about the four truths), of the things to be fully understood that 
they must be fully understood (that is, penetration of suffering), of the things to 
be abandoned that they must be abandoned (that is, penetration of the origin of 
suffering), of the things to be realized that they must be realized (that is, 
penetration of the cessation of suffering), and of the things to be developed that 
they must be developed (that is, penetration of the path). Hence it is said: 


What must be directly known is directly known, 
What has to be developed has been developed, 

What has to be abandoned has been abandoned; 
And that, brahman, is why I am enlightened (6n 558). 


27. [202] Besides, he has discovered all things rightly by himself step by step 
thus: The eye is the truth of suffering; the prior craving that originates it by being 
1ts root-cause is the truth of origin; the non-occurrence of both is the truth of cessation; 
the way that is the act of understanding cessation is the truth of the path. And so too 
in the case of the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body, and the mind. 


28. And the following things should be construed in the same way: 
the six bases beginning with visible objects; 
the six øroups of consciousness beginning with eye-consciousness; 
the six kinds of contact beginning with eye-contact; 
the six kinds of feeling beginning with the eye-contact-born; 
the six kinds of perception beginning with perception of visible objects; 
the six kinds of volition beginning with volition about visible objects; 
the six groups of craving beginning with craving for visible objects; 


the six kinds of applied thought beginning with applied thought about visible 
objects; 


the six kinds of sustained thought beginning with sustained thought about 
visible objects; 


the five aggregates beginning with the aggregate of matter; 

the ten kasinas; 

the ten recollections; 

the ten perceptions beginning with perception of the bloated; 
the thirty-two aspects [of the body] beginning with head hairs; 
the twelve bases; 

the eighteen elements; 

the nine kinds of becoming beginning with sensual becoming,° 
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the four jhãnas beginning with the first; 

the four measureless states beginning with the development of loving- 
kindness; 

the four immaterial attainments; 

the factors of the dependent origination in reverse order beginning with 
ageing-and-death and in forward order beginning with ignorance (cf. XX.9). 
29. Herein, this is the construction of a single clause [of the dependent 
origination]: Ageing-and-death ¡s the truth of suffering, birth is the truth of 
Oorigin, the escape from both is the truth of cessation, the way that is the act of 
unđerstanding cessation is the truth of the path. 

In this way he has discovered, progressively discovered, completely discovered, 
all states rightly and by himself step by step. Hence it was said above: “He is fully 
enliphtened because he has discovered all things rightly and by himself“ (§26).” 


[ENDOWED WITH CLEAR VISION AND VIRTUOUS CONDUCT] 


30. He is endowed with [clear] vision and [virtuous] conduct: 0/ƒJñcaransatpanno 
= 0iJJRñhi caraena ca sampanno (resolution of compound). 





6. _See XVII.253f. The word bhzøa ¡is rendered here both by “existence” and by 
“becoming.” The former, while less awkward to the ear, is inaccurate if it is allowed a 
flavour of staticness. “Becoming” will be more frequently used as this work proceeds. 
Loosely the two senses tend to merge. But technically, “existence“ should perhaps be 
used only for affhtñ, which signifies the momentary existence of a đhø~ưun “possessed 
of the three instants of arising, presence, and dissolution.“ “Becoming“ then signifies 
the continuous flow or flux of such triple-instant moments; and it occurs in three main 
modes: sensual, fine-material, and immaterial. For remarks on the words “being” and 
“essence“ see VIII n. 68. 

Z.. “Is not unobstructed knowledge (aãøarara-fiñnta) different from omniscient 
knowledge (sabbafifiita-fiãa)? Otherwise the words “Six kinds of knowledge unshared 
[by disciples]“ (Patis I 3) would be contradicted? [Note: The six kinds are: knowledge 
of what faculties prevail in beings, knowledge of the inclinations and tendencies of 
beings, knowledge of the Twin Marvel, knowledge of the attainment of the great 
compassion, omniscient knowledge, and unobstructed knowledge (see Patis I 133)].— 
There is no contradiction, because two ways in which a single kind of knowledge/s 
objective field occurs are described for the purpose of showing by means of this 
đifference how it is not shared by others. 

Itis only one kind of knowledge; but it is called omniscient knowledge because its 
objective field consists of formed, unformed, and conventional (sam<mwfi) [1.e. 
conceptual] dhammas without remainder, and it is called unobstructed knowledge 
because of its unrestricted access to the objective field, because of absence of 
obstruction. And it is said accordingly in the Patisambhidã: “It knows all the formed 
and the unformed without remainder, thus it is omniscient knowledge. It has no 
obstruction therein, thus it is nobstructed knowledge” (Patis I 131), and so on. So 
they are not different kinds of knowledge. And there must be no reservation, otherwise 
it would follow that omniscient and unobstructed knowledge had obstructions and 
đid not make all dhammas its object. There is not ín fact a minimal obstruction to the 
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Herein, as to [clear] øision: there are three kinds of clear vision and eight kinds 
of clear vision. The three kinds should be understood as stated ¡in the 
Bhayabherava Sutta (M I 22£), and the eight kinds as stated in the Ambattha 
Sutta (D I100). For there eight kinds of clear vision are stated, made up of the six 
kinds of direct-knowledge together with insight and the supernormal power of 
the mind-made [body]. 





Blessed One”s knowledge: and if his unobstructed knowledge did not have all dhammas 
as its object, there would be presence of obstruction where it did not occur, and so it 
would not be unobstructed. 

“Or alternatively, even if we suppose that they are different, still it is omniscient 
knowledge itself that ¡is intended as “unhindered/ since it ¡is that which occurs 
unhindered universally. And it is by his attainment of that that the Blessed One is 
known as Omniscient, All-seer, Fully Enlightened, not because of awareness (øuabodha) 
of every dhamma at once, simultaneously (see M II 127). And it is said accordingly in 
the Patisambhidä: “This is a name đerived from the final liberation of the Enlightened 
Ones, the Blessed Ones, together with the acquisition of omniscient knowledge at the 
root of the Enlightenment Tree; this name “Buddha” is a designation based on 
realization (Patis I 174). For the ability in the Blessed One“s continuity to penetrate all 
dhammas without exception was đue to his having completely attained to knowledge 
capable of becoming aware of all dhammas. 

“Here it may be asked: But how then? When this knowledge occurs, does it đo so 
with respect to every field simultaneously, or successively? For firstly, ¡f it occurs 
simultaneously with respect to every objective field, then with the simultaneous 
appearance of formed dhammas classed as past, future and present, internal and 
external, etc., and of nformed and conventional (conceptual) dhammas, there would 
be no awareness of contrast (pa†ibhãea), as happens in one who looks at a painted 
canvas from a distance. That being so, it follows that all dhammas become the objective 
field of the Blessed One“s knowledge in an undifferentiated form (amriipita-riiparn), 
as they do through the aspect of not-self to those who are exercising insight thus “All 
dhammas are not-self' (Dhp 279; Th 678; M230; II ó4; S HI 132; A I286; IV 14; Patis II 
48, 62; Vin I 86. Cf. also A HI 444; IV 88, 338; 5n 1076). And those do not escape this 
difficulty who say that the Enlightened One“”s knowledge occurs with the characteristic 
of presence of all knowable dhammas as its objective field, devoid of điscriminative 
thinking (ơkappa-rahia), and universal in time (sabba-kñla) and that is why they are 
called “All-seeing“ and why it is said, “The Nãga is concentrated walking and he is 
concentrated standing/ (?). 

They do not escape the difficulty since the Blessed Ones knowledge would then 
have only a partial objective field, because, by having the characteristic of presence as 
1ts object, past, future and conventional dhammas, which lack that characteristic,would 
be absent. So it is wrong to say that it occurs simultaneously with respect to every 
objective field. Then secondly, if we say that it occurs successively with respect to 
every objective field, that is wrong too. For when the knowable, classed in the many 
đifferent ways according to birth, place, individual essence, etc., and directon, place, 
time, efc., is apprehended successively, then penetration without remaindđer is not 
effected since the knowable is infinite. And those are wrong too who say that the 
Blessed One is All-seeing owing to his doïng his defining by taking one part of the 
knowable as that actually experienced (øccakkha) and deciding that the rest is the 
same because of the unequivocalness of its meaning, and that súch knowledge is not 
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31. [Virtuous] conduct should be understood as fifteen things, that is to say: 
restraint by virtue, guarding of the sense faculties, knowledge of the right amount 
in eating, devotion to wakefulness, the seven good states,Š and the four jhãnas of 
the fine-material sphere. For it is precisely by means of these fifteen things that a 
noble đisciple conducts himself, that he goes towards the deathless. That is why 
it is called “[øirtuous] conduct,” according as it is said, “Here, Mahänãma, a 
noble disciple has virtue“ (M1355), etc, the whole of which should be understood 
as given in the Middle Fifty [of the Majjhima Nikãya]. 





inferential (anumanika) since ït is free from doubt, because it is what is doubtfully 
discovered that is meant by inferential knowledge in the world. And they are wrong 
because there is no such defining by taking one part of the knowable as that actually 
experienced and deciding that the rest is the same because of the unequivocalness of its 
meaning, without making all of it actually experienced. For then that “rest is not actually 
experienced; and if ¡it were actually experienced, it would no longer be “the rest.” 

“All that is no argument.—Whhy not?—Because this is not a field for ratiocination; 
for the Blessed One has said this: “The objective field of Enlipghtened Ones is 
unthinkable, it cannot be thought out; anyone who tried to think it out would reap 
madness and frustration/ (A II 80). The agreed explanation here is this: Whatever the 
Blessed One wants to know-——either entirely or partially—there his knowledge occurs 
as actual experience because it does so without hindrance. And it has constant 
concentration because of the absence of distraction. And ït cannot occur in association 
with wishing of a kind that is due to absence from the objective field of something that 
he wants to know. There can be no exception to this because of the words, “All dhammas 
are available to the adverting of the Enlightened One, the Blessed One, are available at 
his wish, are available to his attention, are available to his thought (Patis II 195). And 
the Blessed One“s knowledge that has the past and future as its objective field is 
entirely actual experience since it is devoid of assumption based on inference, tradition 
Or conjecture. 

“And yet, even ¡in that case, suppose he wanted to know the whole in its entirety, 
then would his knowledge not occur without differentiation in the whole objective 
field simultaneously? And so there would still be no getting out of that đifficulty? 
“That is not so, because of its purifiedness. Because the Enlightened One“”s objective 
field is purified and it is unthinkable. Otherwise there would be no unthinkableness in 
the knowledge of the Enlightened One, the Blessed One, if it occurred in the same way 
as that of ordinary people. So, althouph it occurs with all dhammas as its object, it 
nevertheless does so making those dhammas quite clearly defined, as though it had 
a single dhamma as its object. This is what is unthinkable here. ' 

There is as múch knowledge as there is knowable, there is as much knowable as 

there is knowledge; the knowledge is limited by the knowable, the knowable ¡s limited 
by the knowledge” (Patis II 95). So he is Fully Enlightened because he has rightly and 
by himself discovered all đhammas together and separately, simultaneously and 
successively, according to his wish“ (Vism-mh† 190-91). 
8. A possessor of “the seven“ has faith, conscience, shame, learning, energy, 
mindfulness, and understanding (see D IH 252). PED traces saddharrma (as “the true 
dhamma,“ etc.) to sanf + dhamrna; but it is as likely traceable to srad + đhamtna = (good 
ground) for the placing of faith (saddhä). 
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[203] Now, the Blessed One is endowed with these kinds of clear vision and 
with this conduct as well; hence he is called “endowed with [clear] vision and 
[oirtuous] conduct.” 


32. Herein, the Blessed One“s possession of clear vision consists in the 
fulfilment of omniscience (Patis I 131), while his possession of conduct consists 
in the fulfilment of the great compassion (Patis I 126). He knows through 
omniscience what is good and harmful for all beings, and through compassion 
he warns them of harm and exhorts them to do good. That is how he is possessed 
of clear vision and conduct, which is why his disciples have entered upon the 
good way instead of entering upon the bad way as the self-mortifying disciples 
of those who are not possessed of clear vision and conduct have done.° 


[SUBLIME] 


33. He is called sublime (sueatä)'° (1) because of a manner of going that is good 
(sobhana-seamnama), (i1) because of being gone to an excellent place (sudaramn 





9. “Here the Master“s possession of vision shows the greatness of understanding, 
and his possession of conduct the greatness of his compassion. It was through 
unđerstanding that the Blessed One reached the kingdom of the Dhamma, and through 
compassion that he became the bestower of the Dhamma. It was through 
unđerstanding that he felt revulsion for the round of rebirths, and through compassion 
that he bore it. It was through understanding that he fully understood others” suffering, 
and through compassion that he undertook to counteract it. It was through 
unđerstanding that he was brought face to face with Nibbana, and through compassion 
that he attained it. It was through understanding that he himself crossed over, and 
through compassion that he brought others across. lt was through understanding 
that he perfected the Enlightened One“s state, and through compassion that he perfected 
the Enlightened One“s task. 

“Or it was through compassion that he faced the round of rebirths as a Bodhisatta, 
and through understanding that he took no đelight in it. Likewise it was through 
compassion that he practiced non-cruelty to others, and through understanding that 
he was himself fearless of others. Ït was through compassion that he protected others 
to protect himself, and through understanding that he protected himself to protect 
others. Likewise it was through compassion that he did not torment others, and 
through understanding that he đid not torment himself; so of the four types of persons 
beginning with the one who practices for his own welfare (A II 96) he perfected the 
fourth and best type. Likewise it was through compassion that he became the world/s 
helper, and through understanding that he became his own helper. It was through 
compassion that he had humility [as a Bodhisatta], and through understanding that 
he had dignity [as a Buddha]. Likewise it was throupgh compassion that he helped all 
beings as a father while owing to the understanding associated with ¡it his mind 
remained detached from them all, and it was through understanding that his mind 
remained detached from all đhammas while owing to the compassion associated with 
it that he was helpful to all beings. For just as the Blessed One“s compassion was 
devoid of sentimental affection or sorrow, so his understanding was free from the 
thoughts of “Ƒ and “mine“” (Vism-mht 192~93). 

10. The following renderings have been adopted for the most widely-used epithets 
for the Buddha. Tñfhãeatä, (Perfect One—for definitions see M-a I 45) Bhagaoanf (Blessed 
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thñnmmn sataftñ), (111) because of having gone riphtly (sammñsatatiñ), and (iv) 
because of enunciating rightly (samnuãsadaH3). 


() A manner of goïng (gamaø3) is called “øone” (øafa), and that in the Blessed 
Ớne is good (sobhøä), purified, blameless. But what is that? It is the noble path; 
for by means of that manner of going he has “gone” without attachment in the 
đirection of safety—thus he is sublime (seøf2) because of a manner of going that 
1s good. 

(1) And it is to the excellent (suzara) place that he has gone (eafz), to the 
deathless Nibbãna—thus he is sublime (suoafz) also because of having gone to 
an excellent place. 


34. (ii) And he has rightly (sønñ) gone (eafa), without going back again to 
the defilements abandoned by each path. For this ¡is said: “He does not again 
turn, return, go back, to the defilements abandoned by the stream entry path, 
thus he is sublime ... he does not again turn, return, go back, to the defilements 
abandoned by the Arahant path, thus he is sublime“ (old commentary?). Or 
alternatively, he has rightly gone from the time of [making his resolution] at the 
feet of Dĩpañkara up till the Enlightenment Session, by working for the welfare 
and happiness of the whole world through the fulfilment of the thirty perfections 
and through following the right way without deviating towards either of the 
two extremes, that is to say, towards eternalism or annihilationism, towards 
indulgence in sense pleasures or self-mortification—thus he is sublime also 
because of having gone rightly. 


35. (v) And he enunciates'' (eadafi) rightly (san); he speaks only fitting 
speech in the fitting place—thus he is sublime also because of enunciating 
riphtly. 

Here is a sutta that confirms this: “Such speech as the Perfect One knows to be 
untrue and incorrect, conducive to harm, and displeasing and unwelcome to 
others, that he does not speak. And such speech as the Perfect One knows to be 
true and correct, but conducive to harm, and displeasing and unwelcome to 
others, that he does not speak. [204] And such speech as the Perfect One knows 
to be true and correct, conducive to good, but displeasing and unwelcome to 
others, that speech the Perfect One knows the time to expound. Such speech as 
the Perfect One knows to be untrue and incorrect, and conducive to harm, but 
pleasing and welcome to others, that he does not speak. And such speech as the 
Perfect One knows to be true and correct, but conducive to harm, though pleasing 
and welcome to others, that he does not speak. And such speech as the Perfect 
One knows to be true and correct, conducive to good, and pleasing and welcome 
to others, that speech the Perfect One knows the time to expound” (M1 395)— 
thus he is sublime also because of enunciating rightly. 





Ơne), Seafa (Sublime One). These renderings do not pretend to literalness. Attempts 
to be literal here are apt to produce a bizarre or quaint effect, and for that very reason 
faïl to render what is in the Pali. 

11. Gøđøf—“to enunciate”: only noun eađa in PED, 
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[KNOWER OF WORLDS] 


36. He is the knơer oƒ tuorlds because he has known the world in all ways. For 
the Blessed One has experienced, known and penetrated the world in all ways to 
its individual essence, its arising, its cessation, and the means to its cessation, 
according as it is said: “Eriend, that there is a world“s end where one neither is 
born nor ages nor dies nor passes away nor reappears, which is to be known or 
seen or reached by travel—that I do not say. Yet I do not say that there is ending 
Of suffering without reaching the world“s end. Rather, it is in this fathom-long 
carcass with its perceptions and its consciousness that I make known the world, 
the arising of the world, the cessation of the world, and the way leading to the 
cessation of the world. 


“Tis utterly impossible 

To reach by travel the world“s end; 

But there is no escape from pain 

UnHi the world“s end has been reached. 

It is a sage, a knower of the worlds, 

Who gets to the world“s end, and it is he 

Whose life divine is lived out to its term; 

He is at peace who the world“s end has known 

And hopes for neither this world nor the next“ (S I 62). 


37. Moreover, there are three worlds: the world of formations, the world of 
beings, and the world of location. Herein, in the passage, “One world: all beings 
subsist by nutriment” (Patis I 122), [205] the world of formations is to be 
understood. In the passage, ““Ihe world is eternal or “The world is not eternal” 
(M1426) it is the world of beings. In the passage: 


“As far as moon and sun do circulate 

Shining'ˆ and lighting up the [four] directions, 
Over a thousand times as great a world 

Your power holds unquestionable sway“ (M I 328)— 


1t is the world of location. The Blessed One has known that in all ways too. 


38. Likewise, because of the words: “One world: all beings subsist by nutriment. 
Two worlds: mentality and materiality. Three worlds: three kinds of feeling. Four 
worlds: four kinds of nutriment. Eive worlds: five aggregates as objects of clinging. 
Six worlđs: six internal bases. Seven worlds: seven stations of consciousness. 
Eight worlds: eight worldly states. Nine worlds: nine abodes of beings. Ten worlds: 
ten bases. Twelve worlds: twelve bases. Eighteen worlds: eichteen elements” (Patis I 
122),° this world of formations was known to him in all ways. 


39. But he knows all beings” habits, knows their inherent tendencies, knows 
their temperaments, knows their bents, knows them as with little dust on their 
eyes and with much dust on their eyes, with keen faculties and with dull faculties, 
with good behaviour and with bad behaviour, easy to teach and hard to teach, 





12. BhanHi—“they shine”: this form is not given in PED unđer bhãH. 
13. To take whatis not self-evidentin this paragraph, three kinds oƒƒeeling are pleasant, 
painful and neither-painful-nor-pleasant (see MN 59). Fowur kinds 0ƒnutrimenf are physical 
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capable and incapable [of achievement] (cí. Patis I 121), therefore this world of 
beings was known to him in all ways. 


40. And as the world of beings so also the world of location. For accordingly 
this [world measures as follows]: 


One world-sphere'° ¡is twelve hundred thousand leagues and thirty-four 
hundred and fifty leagues (1,203,450) in breadth and width. In circumference, 
however: 

[The measure of it] all around 

Is six and thirty hundred thousand 

And then ten thousand in addition, 

Four hundred too less half a hundred (3,610,350). 





nutriment, contact, mental volition, and consciousness (see M I 48, and M-a I 207£.). 
The seuen stalions 0ƒ connsciousness are: (1) sense sphere, (2) Brahmã“s Retinue, (3) 
AÄbhassara (Brahmä-world) Deities, (4) Subhakinna (Brahmã-world) Deities, (5) base 
consisting of boundless space, (6) base consisting of boundless consciousness, (7) 
base consisting of nothingness (see D III 253). The eieht tuorldlụ stafes are gain, fame, 
praise, pleasure, and their opposites (see D III 260). The mrine abodes oƒ beings: (1-4) as in 
stations of consciousness, (5) unconscious beings, (6-9) the four immaterial states 
(see D HII 263). The ten bases are eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, visible object, sound, 
ođour, flavour, tangible object. 

14. Cakkaoñ]a (world-sphere or universe) is a term for the concept of a single complete 
universe as one of an infinite number of such universes. This concept of the cosmos, 
in its general form, is not peculiar to Buddhism, but appears to have been the already 
generally accepted one. The term loka-dhñfu (world-element), ín its most restricted 
sense, is one world-sphere, but it can be extended to mean any number, for example, 
the set of world-spheres dominated by a particular Brahma (see MN 120). 

As thus conceived, a circle of “world-sphere mountains” “like the rim of a whee]l” 
(cakka—Vism-mh†t 198) encloses the ocean. In the centre of the ocean stands Mount 
Sineru (or Meru), surrounded by seven concentric rings of mountains separated by 
rings Of sea. In the ocean between the outermost of these seven rings and the enclosing 
“world-sphere mountain” ring are the “four continents.” 

“Over forty-two thousand leagues away” (Dhs-a 313) the moon and the sun circulate 
above them inside the world-sphere mountain ring, and night is the effect of the sun”s 
go¡ing behind Sineru. The orbits of the moon and sun are in the sense-sphere heaven 
of the Four Kings (Cafuzrahärñjñ), the lowest heaven, which is a layer extending from 
the world-sphere mountains to the slopes of Sineru. The stars are on both sides of 
them (Dhs-a 318). Above that come the successive layers of the other five sense- 
sphere heavens—the four highest not touching the earth-and above them the 
fine-material Brahmã-worlds, the higher of which extend over more than one world- 
sphere (see A V 59). The world-sphere rests on water, which rests on air, which rests 
on space. World-spheres “lie adjacent to each other in contact like bowls, leaving a 
triangular unlit space between each three” (Vism-mh†t 199), called a “world-interspace 
(see too M-a IV 178). Their numbers extend thus in alÏ four đirections to infinity on the 
supporting water“s surface. 

The southern continent of JambudTpa is the known inhabited world (but see e.g. 
DN 26). Various hells (see e.g. MN 130; A V 173; Vin HI 107) are below the earth“s 
surface. The lowest sensual-sphere heaven is that of the Deities of the Four Kings 
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41. Herein: 


Two times a hundred thousand leagues 
And then four #ah„fas as well (240,000): 
This earth, this “Bearer of All Wealth,” 
Has that much thickness, as they tell. 


And its support: 


Four times a hundred thousand leagues 
And then eight ?z†as as well (480,000): 
The water resting on the air 

Has that much thickness, as they tell. 


And the support of that: [206] 


Nine times a hundred thousand goes 

The air out in the firmament 

And sixty thousand more besides (960,000) 
So this much is the world“s extent. 


42. Such ¡s its extent. And these features are to be found ïn it: 


Sineru, tallest of all mountains, plunges down into the sea 

Full four and eighty thousand leagues, and towers up in like degree 
Seven concentric mountain rings surround Sineru in suchwise 

That each of them in depth and height is half its predecessors size: 
Vast ranges called Yugandhara, Isadhara, Karavika, 

Sudassana, Nemindhara, Vinataka, Assakanna. 

Heavenly [breezes fan] their chffs agleam with gems, and here reside 
The EFour Kings of the Cardinal Points, and other gods and sprites beside.' 
Himaälaya“s lofty mountain mass rises in height five hundred leagues 
And ïn its width and in its breadth it covers quite three thousand leagues, 
And then it is bedecked besides with four and eighty thousand peaks.' 





(Cñturahãrñ7ika). The four are Dhatarattha Gandhabba-raja (King of the East), Virilha 
Kumbhanda-rãja (King of the South), Virũpaka Nãga-raja (King of the West), and 
Kuvera or Vessavana Yakkha-räja (King of the North—see DN 32). Here the moon 
and sun circulate. The deities of this heaven are often at war with the Asura demons 
(see e.g. D H 285) for possession of the lower slopes of 5ineru. The next higher is 
Tãvatimsa (the Heaven of the Thirty-three), governed by Sakka, Ruler of Gods (sakka- 
đeoinda). Above this 1s the heaven of the Yãma Deities (Deities who have Gone to Bliss) 
ruled by King Suyãma (not to be confused with Yama King of the Underworld——see M 
II 179). Higher still come the Deities of the Tusita (Contented) Heaven with King 
Santusita. The fifth of these heavens is that of the Nimmãnarati Deities (Deities who 
Delight in Creating) ruled by King Sunimmita. The last and highest of the sensual- 
sphere heavens is the Paranimmitavasavatti Heaven (Deities who Wield Power over 
Others“ Creations). Their king is Vasavatti (see A I 227; for details see Vibh-a 519f.). 
Mara (Death) lives in a remote part of this heaven with his hosts, like a rebel with a 
band of brigands (M-a I 33f.). For destruction and renewal of all this at the end of the 
aeon, see Ch. XIII. 

15. “5ineru ¡s not only 84,000 leagues in height but measures the same in width and 
breadth. For this is said: “Bhikkhus, Sineru, king of mountains, is eighty-four thousand 
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The Jambu Tree called Nãga lends the name, by its magnificence, 
To JambudTpa“s land; its trunk, thrice five leagues in circumference, 
Soars fifty leagues, and bears all round branches of equal amplitude, 
So that a hundred leagues define diameter and altitude. 

43. The World-sphere Mountains/ line of summits plunges down into the sea 
Just two and eighty thousand leagues, and towers up in like degree, 
Enringing one world-element all round in its entirety. 


And the size of the Jambu (Rose-apple) Tree is the same as that of the 
Citrapätaliya Tree of the Asura demons, the S5imbali Tree of the Garu]la demons, 
the Kadamba Tree in [the western continent of] Aparagoyana, the Kappa Tree 
[in the northern continent] of the Uttarakurus, the Sirisa Tree in [the eastern 
continent of] Pubbavideha, and the Pãricchattaka Tree [in the heaven] of the 
Deities of the Thirty-three (Tãvatimsa).'” Hence the Ancients said: 


The Pätali, Simbali, and Jambu, the deities” Pãricchattaka, 
The Kadamba, the Kappa Tree and the SirIsa as the seventh. 


44. [207] Herein, the moons disk is forty-nine leagues [across] and the sun“s 
disk is fifty leagues. The realm of Tãvatimsa (the Thirty-three Gods) is ten 
thousand leagues. Likewise the realm of the Asura demons, the great Avici 
(unremitting) Hell, and Jambudipa (India). Aparagoyäna is seven thousand 
leagues. Likewise Pubbavideha. Uttarakurũ is eight thousand leagues. And 
herein, each great continent is surrounded by five hundred smaill islands. And 
the whole of that constitutes a single world-sphere, a single world-element. 
Between [this and the adjacent world-spheres] are the Lokantarika (world- 
interspace) hells.' So the world-spheres are infinite in number, the world- 
elements are infinite, and the Blessed One has experienced, known and penetrated 
them with the infinite knowledge of the Enlightened Ones. 


45. Therefore this world of location was known to him in all ways too. So he is 
“knower of worlds” because he has seen the world in all ways. 





leagues in width and it is eighty-four thousand leagues in breadth/ (A TV 100). Each of 
the seven surrounding mountains is half as high as that last mentioned, that is, 
Yugandhara is half as high as S5ineru, and so on. The great ocean gradually slopes 
from the foot of the world-sphere mountains down as far as the foot of 5ineru, where 
it measures in depth as much as Sineru“s height. And Yugandhara, which is half that 
height, rests on the earth as Isadhara and the rest do; for it is said: “Bhikkhus, the 
great ocean pradually slopes, gradually tends, gradually inclines“ (Úd 53). Between 
Sineru and Yugandhara and so on, the oceans are called “bottomless/ (s74azt2). Their 
widths correspond respectively to the heights of Sineru and the rest. The mountains 
stand all round 5ineru, enclosing it, as it were. Yugandhara surrounds 5ineru, then 
Isadhara surrounds Yugandhara, and likewise with the others” (Vism-mht 199). 

16.  For the commentarial descriptions of Himavant (Himalaya) with its five peaks 
and seven great lakes, see M-a HI 54. 

17. A-a commenting on A [35 ascribes the Simbali Tree to the Supannas or winged 
demons. The commentary to Ud 5.5, incidentally, gives a further account of all these 
things, only a smalÏl portion of which are found in the Suttas. 

18. See note 14. 
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[INCOMPARABLE LEADER OF MEN TO BE TAMED] 


46. In the absence of anyone more đỉistinguished for special qualities than 
himself, there is no one to compare with him, thus he is 7comparable. For ïn this 
way he surpasses the whole world in the special quality of virtue, and also in the 
special qualities of concentration, nderstanding, deliverance, and knowledge 
and vision of deliverance. In the special quality of virtue he is without equal, he 
1s the equal only of those [other Enlightened Ones] without equal, he is without 
like, without double, without counterpart;.... in the special quality of 
knowledge and vision of deliverance he is ... without counterpart, according 
as it is said: “I do not see in the world with its deities, its Mãras and its 
Brahmäs, in this generation with its ascetics and brahmans, with its princes 
and men, anyone more perfect in virtue than myself“ (S I 139), with the rest in 
đetail, and likewise in the Aggappasäda Sutta (A HI 34; It 87), and so on, and in 
the stanzas beginning, “I have no teacher and my like does not exist in all the 
world” (M I171), all of which should be taken ¡in đetail. 


47. He guides (szref?) men to be tamed (0risa-damme), thus he is leader oƒ 
men to be tamed (purisadammasñrathï); he tames, he đisciplines, is what is 
meant. Herein, animal males (pwr¡sñ) and human males, and non-human 
males that are not tamed but fit to be tamed (đameturn uftñ) are “men to be 
tamed” (purisadarmmä). For the animal males, namely, the royal nãga (serpent) 
Apalãla, Cũlodara, Mahodara, Aggisikha, Dhũmasikha, the royal nãga 
Araväla, the elephant Dhanapalaka, and so on, were tamed by the Blessed 
One, freed from the poison [of defilement] and established in the refuges and 
the precepts of virtue; and also the human males, namely, Saccaka the 
Niganthasˆ (Jains”) son, the brahman student Ambattha, [208] Pokkharasäti, 
Sonadanda, Kũtadanta, and so on; and also the non-human males, namely, 
the spirits Alavaka, Sũciloma and Kharaloma, Sakka Ruler of Gods, etc.,?0 
were tamed and disciplined by various disciplinary means. And the following 
sutta should be given in full here: “I discipline men to be tamed sometimes 
gently, Kesi, and I điscipline them sometimes roughly, and I điscipline them 
sometimes gently and roughly“ (A II 112). 

48. Then the Blessed One moreover further tames those already tamed, doing 
so by announcing the first jhãna, etc., respectively to those whose virtue is 
purified, etc., and also the way to the higher path to stream enterers, and so on. 





19. The rendering of sade0ananussãñnmtr by “with its princes and men” is supported 
by the commentary. See M-a II 20 and also M-a I 33 where the use of sa~~I+Hi-de0a ÍOr 
a royal personage, not an actual god ¡is explained. Dzøa is the normal mode ofaddressing 
a king. Besides, the first half of the sentence đeals with deities and it would be out of 
place to refer to them again in the clause related to mankind. 

20. The references are these: Apalãla (Mahñoarnsa, p. 242), “TDwelling in the Himalayas” 
(Vism-mht 202), Cũlodara and Mahodara (Mhv pp. 7-8; Dĩp pp. 21-23), Aggisikha and 
Dhũmasikha (“Inhabitant of Sri Lanka“—Vism-mht 202), Äraväla and Dhanapälaka 
(Vin II 194-96; J-a V 333-37), Saccaka (MN 35 and 36), Ambattha (DN 3), Pokkharasäati 
(D1109), Sonadanda (DN 4), Kũtadanta (DN 5), Älavaka (6n p. 31), Sũciloma and 
Kharaloma (6n p. 47£.), Sakka (D I 263.). 
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Ớr alternatively, the words 70comparable leader oƒ ren to be tamed can be taken 
together as one clause. For the Blessed One so guides men to be tamed that in a 
single session they may go in the eight directions [by the eight liberations] 
without hesitation. Thus he is called the 7corrparable leader oƒ tien to be tamed. 
And the following sutta passage should be given in full here: “Guided by the 
elephant-tamer, bhikkhus, the elephant to be tamed goes in one đirection ...” 
(M II 222). 


[TEACHER OF GODS AND MEN] 


49... He teaches (sãsaH) by means of the here and now, of the life to come, and 
of the ultimate goal, according as befits the case, thus he is the Teacher (saffhar). 
And furthermore this meaning should be understood according to the Niddesa 
thus: ““Ieacher (szffhar)/: the Blessed One is a caravan leader (saffhar) since he 
brings home caravans (szffha). Just as one who brings a caravan home gets 
caravans across a wilderness, gets them across a robber-infested wilderness, 
gets them across a wild-beast-infested wilderness, gets them across a foodless 
wilderness, gets them across a waterless wilderness, gets them right across, gets 
them quite across, gets them properly across, gets them to reach a land of safety, 
so too the Blessed One is a caravan leader, one who brings home the caravans, he 
gets them across a wilderness, gets them across the wilderness of birth“ (Nidd 
1446). 


50. Oƒ6ods and men: deuauanussãnatnu = de0ñndđñi cũ tanussñnafi ca (resolution of 
compound). This is said in order to denote those who are the best and also to 
đenote those persons capable of progress. For the Blessed One as a teacher 
bestowed his teaching upon animals as well. For when animals can, through 
listening to the Blessed One“s Dhamma, acquire the benefit of a [suitable rebirth 
as] support [for progress], and with the benefit of that same support they come, 
in their second or third rebirth, to partake of the path and its fruition. 


51. Mandgũka, the deity“s son, and others illustrate this. While the Blessed One 
was teaching the Dhamma to the inhabitants of the city of Campä on the banks 
of the Gaggarã Lake, it seems, a frog (a#điñika) apprehended a sign in the 
Blessed One“s voice. [209] A cowherd who was standing leaning on a stick put 
his stick on the frog“s head and crushed it. He died and was straight away 
reborn in a gilded, divine palace, twelve leagues broad in the realm of the Thirty- 
three (TZøafiinsa). He found himself there, as if waking up from sleep, amidst a 
host of celestial nymphs, and he exclaimed, “So I have actually been reborn here. 
What deed did I do?” When he sought for the reason, he found it was none other 
than his apprehension of the sign in the Blessed One“s voice. He went with his 
divine palace at once to the Blessed One and paid homage at his feet. Though 
the Blessed One knew about it, he asked him: 

“Who now pays homage at my feet, 

Shining with glory of success, 

IHuminating all around 

With beauty so outstanding? 
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“In my last life Ï was a frog, 

The waters of a pond my home; 

A cowherd“s crook ended my life 

While listening to your Dhamma” (Vv 49). 


The Blessed One taught him the Dhamma. Eighty-four thousand creatures 
gained penetration to the Dhamma. As soon as the đeitys son became established 
in the fruition of stream-entry he smiled and then vanished. 


[ENLIGHTENED] 


52. He is enliehtened (buddha) with the knowledge that belongs to the fruit of 
liberation, since everything that can be known has been discovered (budha) by him. 


©r alternatively, he discovered (077i) the four truths by himself and awakened 
(bodhesi) others to them, thus and for other such reasons he is enlightened 
(buddha). And in order to explain this meaning the whole passage in the Niddesa 
beginning thus: “He ¡is the discoverer (bwu/7hitar) of the truths, thus he is 
enlightened (buädha). He is the awakened (bodhetar) of the generation, thus he is 
enlightened (buddha)” (Nidd 1 457), or the same passage from the Patisambhidã 
(Patis I 174), should be quoted in detail. 


[BLEssED] 


53. Blessed (bhasaø0anf) is a term signifying the respect and veneration accorded 
to him as the highest of all beings and distinguished by his special qualities.”! 
Hence the Ancients said: 


“Blessed” is the best of words, 
“Blessed” ¡is the finest word; 
Deserving awe and veneration, 
Blessed ¡s the name therefore. 


54. Or alternatively,names are of four kinds: denoting a period of life, describing 
a particular mark, signifying a particular acquirement, and fortuitously arisen,”? 
which last in the current usage of the world is called “capricious.“ Herein, [210] 
names đenoting a period of life are those súch as “yearling calf” (øacchan), “steer 
to be trained“ (đamma), “yoke ox“ (balioaddha), and the like. Nưmes describine a 
particular mmark are those such as “staff-bearer” (đarrdin), “umbrella-bearer 
(chatfin), “topknot-wearer” (sikhin), “hand possessor” (karm—elephant), and 
the like. Nares signifUing a parHicular acquiretent are those such as “possessor Of 
the threefold clear vision” (feøi7/a), “possessor of the six đirect-knowledges“” 
(chalabhiñña), and the like. Such names are Sirivaddhaka (“Augmenter of 





21. For the breaking up of this compound cf. parallel passage at M-a I 10. 

22. AunHhikn—“denoting a period in life” (from øøaffhã, see TV.167); not in PED; the 
meaning given in the PED for lineika——“describing a particular mark,“ is hardly adequate 
for this ref.; 0eifika—“sigrifying a particular acquirement” is not in this sense in 
PEID. For more on names see IDhs-a 390. 

23. The commentarial name for the Elder Sãriputta to whom the authorship of the 
Patisambhidã ¡s traditionally attributed. The Patisambhidã text has “Buddha,” not 
“Bhagava.” 
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Lustre”), Dhanavaddhaka (“Augmenter of Wealth”), etc., are ƒortuitowsl/ arisen 
names; they have no reference to the word-meanings. 


55. This name, Biesseđ, is one sipgnifying a particular acquirement; it is not 
made by Maha-Mãyä, or by King Suddhodana, or by the eighty thousand 
kinsmen, or by distinguished deities like Sakka, 5antusita, and others. And this 
is said by the General of the Law:? ““Blessed/: this is not a name made by a 
mother.... This [name] “Buddha,“ which signifies final liberation, is a realistic 
description of Buddhas (Enlightened Ones), the Blessed Ones, together with 
their obtainment of omniscient knowledge at the root of an Enlightenment [Tree]“ 
(Patis I 174; Nidd I 143). 


56. Now,in order to explain also the special qualities signified by this name 
they cite the following stanza: 
BhagT bhajT bhñãeI 0uibhattauñ 1H 
Akñsi bhacemm tỉ qarii tỉ bhñga0ñ 
Bahnhi fiñehi subhñuitattano 
Bhaunntaso so bhagquñ tỉ 0uccati. 
The reverend one (ea71) has blessings (bhaøï), is a frequenter (bha7ï), a partaker 
(bhãøï), a possessor of what has been analyzed (ơibhattauñ); 
He has caused abolishing (bhasea), he is fortunate (bhñea08), 
He has fully developed himself (subhữøitattano) in many ways; 
He has gone to the end of becoming (bhaøanfaso); thus 1s called “Blessed” 
(phasa0ñ). 
The meaning of these words should be understood according to the method 
of explanation given in the Niddesa (Nidd I 142).* 





24. “The Niddesa method is this: “The word Blessed (bhagzøäñ) is a term of respect. 
Moreover, he has abolished (bhaseeø) greed, thus he is blessed (bhagaøñ); he has 
abolished hate, ... delusion, ... views, ... craving, ... defilement, thus he is blessed. 

“He divided (0h27), analyzed (øibha/), and classified (paHoibha/¡) the Dhamma 
treasure, thus he is blessed (bhaszøñ). He makes an end of the kinds of becoming 
(phauñntnt antakaroH), thus he 1s blessed (bhaoauñ). He has developed (bhãơï†a) the body 
and virtue and the mind and understanding, thus he ¡s blessed (bhasa0ä). 

““Or the Blessed Ơne is a frequenter (bhz7ï) of remote jungle-thicket resting places 
with little noise, with few voices, with a lonely atmosphere, where one can lie hiđden 
from people, favourable to retreat, thus he is blessed (bhiaca0ä). 

““Or the Blessed One is a partaker (bhñeï) of robes, alms food, resting place, and the 
requisite of medicine as cure for the sick, thus he is blessed (bhaeaøñ). Òr he is a 
partaker of the taste of meaning, the taste of the Law, the taste of deliverance, the 
higher virtue, the higher consciousness, the higher understanding, thus he is blessed 
(bhagauñ). ©r he is a partaker of the four Jhãnas, the four measureless states, the four 
immaterial states, thus he is blessed. Or he is a partaker of the eight liberations, the 
eight bases of mastery, the nine successive attainments, thus he is blessed. Or he is a 
partaker of the ten developments of perception, the ten kasina attainments, 
concentration due to mindfulness of breathing, the attainment due to foulness, thus 
he is blessed. Or he is a partaker of the ten powers of Perfect Ones (see MN 12), of the 
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57. But there is this other way: 


Bhãsuauñ bhassauñ yutto bhagehi ca 0ibhattq0ñ. 
Bhattaoä 0anta-gamano bhauesu: bhasauñ tato. 


He is fortunate (bhãe1/zøñ), possessed of abolishment (bhaceczøñ), associated 
with blessings (yufto bhasehi), and a possessor of what has been analyzed 
(oibhattaoñ). 


He has frequented (bha††zøñ), and he has rejected going in the kinds of 
becoming (VAnta-GA1mmnano BHAoesu), thus he is Blessed (Bhasaøi). 


58. Herein, by using the characteristic of language beginning with “vowel 
augmentation of syllable, elision of syllable” (see KZá/kz VI.3.109), or by using 
the characteristic of insertion beginning with [the example of] 7isodara, etc. (see 
Pãnini, Gaiapñtha 6, 3, 109), it may be known that he [can also] be called “blessed” 
(bhagauñ) when he can be called “fortunate” (bhñgaøñ) owing to the 
fortunateness (bhñewñ) to have reached the further shore [of the ocean of 
perfection] of giving, virtue, etc., which produce mundane and supramundane 
bliss (Gee Khp-a 108.). 


59. [Similarly], he [can also] be called “blessed“ (bhaeaøñ) when he can be 
called “possessed of abolishment“” (bhaseeaøñ) owing to the following menaces 
having been abolished; for he has abolished (abhzñ/¡) all the hundred thousand 
kinds of trouble, anxiety and defilement classed as greed, as hate, as delusion, 
and as misdirected attention; as consciencelessness and shamelessness, as anger 
and enmity, as contempt and domineering, as envy and avarice, as deceit and 
fraud, as obduracy and presumption, as pride and haughtiness, as vanity and 
neglipgence, as craving and ignorance; as the three roots of the unprofitable, 
kinds of misconduct, defilement, stains, [211] fictitious perceptions, applied 
thoughts, and diversifications; as the four perversenesses, cankers, ties, floods, 
bonds, bad ways, cravings, and clingings; as the five wildernesses in the heart, 
shackles in the heart, hindrances, and kinds of delight; as the six roots of điscord, 
and groups of craving; as the seven inherent tendencies; as the eight 
wrongnesses; as the nine things rooted in craving; as the ten courses of 
unprofitable action; as the sixty-two kinds of [false] view; as the hundred and 
eipht ways of behaviour of craving”—or in brief, the five Maras, that is to say, the 





four kinds of perfect confidence (/b73), of the four discriminations, of the six kinds of 
đirect knowledge, of the six Enliphtened Ones/ states [not shared by disciples (see note 7)], 
thus he is blessed. Blessed One (bhagzøñ): this is not a name made by a mother ... This 
name, Blessed One, is a designation based on realization”“ (Vism-mht 207). 

25. Here are explanations of those things in this list that cannot be discovered by 
reference to the index: The pairs, “anger and enmity“ to “conceit and negligence (M I 
16). The “three roots” are greed, hate, and delusion (D HT 214). The “three kinds of 
misconduct” are that of body, speech, and mind (S V 75). The “three defilements” are 
misconduct, craving and views (Ch. I.9,13). The “three erroneous perceptions“ (0isa1n- 
saffiñ) are those connected with greed, hate, and delusion (Vibh 368). The three “applied 
thoughts” are thoughts of sense-desire, ill will, and cruelty (M T 114). The “three 
diversifications” (papafica) are those due to craving, conceit, and [false] views (XVI 
n. 17). “Four perversenesses“: seeing permanence, pleasure, self, and beauty, where 
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Mãras of defilement, of the aggregates, and of kamma-formations, Mãra as a 
đeity, and Maãra as death. 


And ïn this context it is said: 


He has abolished (bhasøa) greed and hate, 
Delusion too, he is canker-free; 

Abolished every evil state, 

“Blessed” his name may rightly be. 


60. And by his fortunateness (bhñão/aøatñ) is indicated the excellence of his 
material body which bears a hundred characteristics of merit; and by his having 
abolished defects (bhageadosafä) 1s indicated the excellence of his Dhamma body. 
Likewise, [by his fortunateness is indicated] the esteem of worldly [people; and 
by his having abolished defects, the esteem of] those who resemble him. [And by 
his fortunateness it is indicated] that he is fit to be relied on“ by laymen; and [by 
his having abolished defects that he is fit to be relied on by] those gone forth into 
homelessness; and when both havwe relied on him, they acquire relief from bodily 
and mental pain as well as help with both material and Dhamma gifts, and they 
are rendered capable of fnding both mundane and supramundane bliss. 


61. He is also called “blessed” (bhasaøøñ) since he is “associnted tuith blessings” 
(phagehi yuttaHã) such as those of the following kind, in the sense that he “has 
those blessings” (bhagñ ñssa sanfi). Now, in the world the word “blessing” is used 
for six things, namely, lordship, Dhamma, fame, glory, wish, and endeavour. He 
has supreme lordship over his own mỉnd, either of the kind reckoned as mundane 
and consisting in “minuteness, lightness,“ etc./” or that complete im all aspects, 
and likewise the supramundane 2Jwna. And he has exceedingly pure ƒe, 
spread through the three worlds, acquired thouph the special quality of veracity. 
And he has gio of all limbs, perfect in every aspect, which ¡is capable of 
comforting the eyes of people eager to see his material body. And he has his ¿/sử, 
in other words, the production of what is wanted, since whatever is wanted and 





there is none (Vibh 376). “Four cankers,” etc. (XXII.47ff.). “Eive wildernesses“ and 
“shackles” (M I 101). “Five kinds of delight”: delight in the five ageregates (XVI.93). 
“Six roots of discord”: anger, contempt, envy, fraud, evilness of wishes, and adherence 
to one”s own view (D III 246). “Nine things rooted in craving” (D II 288-89). “Ten 
courses of unprofitable acHon”: killing, stealing, sexual misconduct, lying, slander, 
harsh speech, gossip, covetousness, ill will, wrong view (M I 47, 286f.). “Sixty-two 
kinds of view“: (D I 12ff; MN 102). “The hundred and eight ways of behaviour of 
craving” (Vibh 400). 

26. Abhigamani/a—“fit to be relied on”: abhieacchaH not in PED, 

27. Vism-mht says the word “efc.” includes the following six: 0almñ, patti, pñkatt~tna, 
1sitñ, 0asitñ, and atthakñmiãunsñ1tñ. “Herein, atmñ means making the body minute (the 
size of an atom——4). Laehirnñ means lightness of body; walking on aïr, and so on. 
Mahirnmñ means enlargement producing hugeness of the body. Pzf means arriving 
where one wants to øo. Pñkarrra means producing what one wants by resolving, and 
So On. Ïs/fã means self-mastery, lordship. Vøsitñ means mastery of miraculous pOWers. 
Yafthakñtrñuasñy¡†ã means attainment of perfection in all ways in one who goes through 
the air or does anything else of the sort” (Vism-mht 210). Yosabhasua 3.45. 
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needed by him as beneficial to himself or others is then and there produced for 
him. And he has the erdeauouwr, in other words, the ripht effort, which is the 
reason why the whole world venerates him. 


62. [He can also] be called “blessed” (bhaeauñ) when he can be called “ø 0ss£sso0r 
0ƒ that has been analụzed” (oibhattaoñ) owing to his having analyzed [and 
clarified] all states into the [three] classes beginning with the profitable; or 
profitable, etc., states into such classes as agøregates, bases, elements, truths, 
faculties, dependent origination, etc.; [212] or the noble truth of suffering mto 
the senses of oppressing, being formed, burning, and changing; and that of 
Oorigin into the senses of accumulating, source, bond, and impediment; and that 
Of cessation into the senses of escape, seclusion, being unformed, and deathless; 
and that of the path into the senses of outlet, cause, seeing, and predominance. 
Having analyzed, having revealed, having shown them, is what is meant. 


63. He [can also] be called “blessed” (bhasauñ) when he can be called one who 
“has frequented” (bhattauñ) owing to hs having frequented (bha7i), cultivated, 
repeatedly practiced, such mundane and supramundane higher-than-human 
states as the heavenly, the đivine, and the noble abidings,” as bodily, mental, and 
existential seclusion, as the void, the desireless, and the signless liberations, 
and others as well. 


64. He [can also] be called “blessed“ (bhaeaøñ) when he can be called one who 
“has rejected goins ïn the kinds 0ƒ becoming” (uantasamano bhauesu) because in the 
three kinds of becoming (bhaøa), the going (gamana), in other words, craving, has 
been rejected (øanfa) by him. And the syllables bha from the word bhưøn, and ga 
from the word @ømana, and øa from the word øanfa with the letter a lengthened, 
make the word bhacaøñ, just as is done in the world [of the grammarians outside 
the Dispensation] with the word rekhalã (waist-girdle) since “garland for the 
private parts” (MEhanassa KHAssa mmñLÄ) can be said. 


65. As long as [the meditator] recollects the special qualities of the Buddha in 
this way, “Eor this and this reason the Blessed One is accomplished, ... for this 
and this reason he is blessed,” then: “On that occasion his mind is not obsessed 
by greed, or obsessed by hate, or obsessed by delusion; his mind has rectitude on 
that occasion, being inspired by the Perfect One” (A II 285).” 





28. The three “abidings“ are these: heavenly abiding = kasina jhãna, divine abiding 
= loving-kindness jhãna, etc., noble abiding = fruition attainment. For the three kinds 
of seclusion, see IV, note 23. 

29... Vism-mht adds seven more plays on the word bhagaoñ, which ín brief are these: 
he 1s bhãsøøñ (a possessor of parts) because he has the Dhamma aggregates of virtue, 
etc. (bhñeñ = part, 0ant = possessor of). He is bhiafzøñ (possessor of what is borne) 
because he has borne (bliaf4) the perfections to their full development. He has cultivated 
the parts (bhñce 0am), that is, he has developed the various classes of attainments. He 
has cultivated the blessings (bhase 0ami), that 1s, the mundane and supramundane 
blessings. He is bhaFfzuñ (possessor of devotees) because devoted (bhaffz) people 
show đevotion (Pha) to him on account of his attainments. He has rejected blessings 
(phaqe 0uami) such as glory, lordship, fame and so on. He has rejected the parts (bhñce 
0a) súch as the five aggregates of experience, and so on (Vism-mh† 241-46). 
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66. So when he has thus suppressed the hindrances by preventing obsession 
by greed, etc., and his mind faces the meditation subject with rectitude, then his 
appldied thought and sustained thought occur with a tendency toward the 
Enlightened One“s special qualities. As he continues to exercise applied thought 
and sustained thought upon the Enlightened One“s special qualities, happiness 
arises in him. With his mind happy, with happiness as a proximate cause, his 
bodily and mental disturbances are tranqguilized by tranquillity When the 
disturbances have been tranquilized, bodily and mental bliss arise in him. When 
he is blissful, his mind, with the Enlightened One“s special qualities for its 
object, becomes concentrated, and so the jhãna factors eventually arise in a 
single moment. But owing to the profundity of the Enlightened One“s special 
qualities, or else owing to his being occupied in recollecting special qualities of 
many sorts, the jhãna is only access and does not reach absorption. And that 
access jhãna itself is known as “recollection of the Buddha“ too, because it 
arises with the recollection of the Enlightened One“s special qualities as the 
means. 


67. Whenabhikkhuis devoted to this recollection of the Buddha, he is respectful 
and deferential towards the Master. He attains fullness of faith, mindfulness, 
understanding and merit. He has much happiness and gladness. He conquers 
fear and dread. [213] He is able to endure pain. He comes to feel as if he were 
living in the Master“s presence. And his body, when the recollection of the 
Buddha“s special qualities dwells in it, becomes as worthy of veneration as a 
shrine room. His mind tends toward the plane of the Buddhas. When he 
encounters an opportunity for transgression, he has awareness of conscience 
and shame as vivid as though he were face to face with the Master. And if he 
penetrates no higher, he is at least headed for a happy destiny. 

Now, when a man is truly wise, 

His constant task will surely be 

Thịis recollection of the Buddha 

Blessed with such mighty potency. 


Thịs, firstly, is the section dealing with the recollection of the Enlightened 
One in the detailed explanation. 


[(2) RECOLLECTION OF THE [DDHAMMA] 


68. One who wants to develop the recollection of the Dhamma (Law) should go 
into solitary retreat and recollect the special qualities of both the Dhamma (Law) of 
the scriptures and the ninefold supramundane Dhamma (state) as follows: 





As to the word “bhatfaøñ”: at VII.63, it is explained as “one who has frequented 
(bha77) attainments.” In this sense the attainments have been “frequented” (bhaHa) by 
him Vism-mht (214 f.). uses the same word in another sense as “possessor of 
devotees,” expanding it as bhattã dn|lhabhaHtikñ assa banh atthi (“he has many devoted 
firm devotees”—Skr. 0hak†a). In PED under bhaHtaoanf (citing also Vism 212) only the 
second meaning ¡is given. BhaHfa is from the same root (bhaj) in both cases. 

For a short exposition of this recollection see commentary to AN 1:16.1. 
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“The Dhamma is well proclaimed by the Blessed One, visible here and now, 
not delayed (timeless), inviting of inspection, onward-leading, and đirectly 
experienceable by the wise“ (MI37; A HI 285). 


[WELL PROCLAIMED] 


69. Well proclaimeäd: in this clause the Dhamma of the scriptures is included as 
well as the other; in the rest of the clauses only the supramundane Dhamma is 
included. 


Herein, the Dhamma of the scriptures is well proclaimed because it is good in the 
beginning, the middle, and the end, and because it announces the life of purity that 
1s utterly perfect and pure with meaning and with detail (see M I 179). 


Even a single stanza of the Blessed One“s teaching is good in the beginning 
with the first word, good in the middle with the second, third, etc., and good in 
the end with the last word, because the Dhamma is altogether admirable. A 
sutta with a single sequence of meaning”° is good in the beginning with the 
introduction, good in the end with the conclusion, and good in the middle with 
what is in between. A sutta with several sequences of meaning is good in the 
beginning with the first sequence of meaning, good in the end with the last 
sequence of meaning, and good in the middle with the sequences of meaning in 
between. Furthermore, it is good in the beginning with the introduction [giving 
the place of] and the origin [giving the reason for] its utterance. lt is good in the 
middle because it suits those susceptible of being taupht since it is unequivocal 
in meaning and reasoned with cause and example. lt is good in the end with its 
conclusion that inspires faith in the hearers. 


70. Also the entire Dhamma of the Dispensation is good in the beginning with 
virtue as one“s own well-being. lt is good in the middle with serenity and insight 
and with path and fruition. It is good in the end with Nibbäna. Or alternatively, 
it is good in the beginning with virtue and concentration. [214] It is good in the 
middle with insight and the path. It is good in the end with fruition and Nibbãna. 
©r alternatively, it is good in the beginning because it is the good discovery 
made by the Buddha. It is good in the middle because it is the well-regulatedness 
of the Dhamma. lt is good in the end because it is the good way entered upon by 
the Sangha. Or alternatively, it is good in the beginning as the discovery of what 
can be attained by one who enters upon the way of practice in conformity after 
hearing about it. It is good in the middle as the unproclaimed enlightenment [of 
Paccekabuddhas]. It is good in the end as the enlightenment of disciples. 


Z1. And when listened to, it does good through hearing it because it suppresses 
the hindrances, thus it is good in the beginning. And when made the way of 





30. A?zsandli——“sequence of meaning”: a technical commentarial term signifying 
both a particular subject treated in a discourse, and also the way of linking one subject 
with another in the same điscourse. At M-a I 175 three kinds are distinguished: sequence 
of meaning in answer to a question (0ucchãnusandhi—e.g. M T 36), that to suit a 
personal idiosyncrasy, (4/Jhãsayñnusandhi—e.g. M T 23) and that due to the natural 
course of the teaching (yathãnusandli——e.g. the whole development of MN 6). 
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practice it does good through the way being entered upon because it brings the 
bliss of serenity and insight, thus it is good in the middle. And when it has thus 
been made the way of practice and the fruit of the way is ready, it does good 
through the fruit of the way because it brings [unshakable] equipoise, thus it is 
good in the end. 


So it is “well proclaimed” because of being good in the beginning, the middle 
and the end. 


72. Now the life of purity, that is to say, the life of purity of the Dispensation and 
the life of purity of the path, which the Blessed One announces, which he shows 
in various ways when he teaches the Dhamma, is “with meaning“ because of 
perfection of meaning, and it is “with đetail” because of perfection of detail, as 
it is proper that it should be. It is “with meaning” because it conforms to the 
words declaring its meaning by pronourncing, clarifying, revealing, expounding, 
and explaining it. It is “with detail” because it has perfection of syllables, words, 
đetails, style, language, and descriptions. It is “with meaning” owing to 
profundity of meaning and profundity of penetration. It is “with detail“ owing 
to profundity of law and profundity of teaching. lt is “with meaning“ because it 
is the province of the discriminations of meaning and of perspicuity. It is “with 
detail” because it is the province of the discriminations of law and of language 
(see XIV.21). It is “with meaning“ since it inspires confidence in persons of 
discretion, being experienceable by the wise. lt is “with detail” since it inspires 
confidence in worldly persons, being a fit object of faith. It is “with meaning” 
because its intention is profound. It is “with detail” because its words are clear. 
It is “utterly perfect” with the complete perfection due to absence of anything 
that can be added. It is “pure“ with the immaculateness due to absence of 
anything to be subtracted. 


73. Furthermore, it is “with meaning” because it provides the particular 
đistinction”! of achievement through practice of the way, and it is “with detail” 
because it provides the particular đistinction of learning through mastery of 
scripture. It is “utterly perfect” because it is connected with the five 
aggregates of Dhamma beginning with virtue.*” It is “pure“ because it has 
no imperfection, because it exists for the purpose of crossing over [the round 
of rebirths” flood (see M I 134)], and because it is not concerned with worldly 
things. 

So it is “well proclaimed” because it “announces the life of purity that is 
utterly perfect and pure with meaning and with detail.” 


Ór alternatively, it is z0ell proclaimed since it has been properly proclaimed 
with no perversion of meaning. For the meaning of other sectarians/ law suffers 
perversion since there is actually no obstruction in the [215] things described 
there as obstructive and actually no outlet in the things described there as outlets, 





31. Vựaffi (bụatHi)—“particular distinction” (n. fm. ơi + añ/); not so spelt in PED but 
see 0øi/atfi. Glossed by Vism-mh† with 0eywafHi. 

32. These “five aggregates“” are those of virtue, concentration, understanding, 
đeliverance, and knowledge and vision of deliverance. 
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which is why their law is ill-proclaimed; but not so the Blessed One“s Law, 
whose meaning suffers no perversion since the things described there as 
obstructions and the things described there as outlets are so in actual fact. 


So, in the first place, the Dhamma of the scriptures is “well proclaimed.” 


74. The supramundane Dhamma is :0ell proclaimed since both the way that 
accords with Nibbãna and the Nibbäna that accords with the way have been 
proclaimed, according as it is said: “The way leading to Nibbãna has been 
properly declared to the đisciples by the Blessed One, and Nibbãna and the way 
meet. Just as the water of the Ganges meets and joins with the water of the 
Yamunä, so too the way leading to Nibbãna has been properly declared to the 
disciples by the Blessed One, and Nibbãna and the way meet“ (D II 223). 


75. And here the noble path, which is the middle way since it does not approach 
either extreme, is i0elÏ proclaimed in being proclaimed to be the middle way. 


The fruits of asceticism, where defilements are tranquilized, are ¡0ell proclaimed 
too in being proclaimed to have tranquilized defilement. 


Nibbãna, whose individual essence is eternal, deathless, the refuge, the shelter, 
etc., 1s z0ell proclaimed too in being proclaimed to have an individual essence that 
1s eternal, and so on. 


So the supramundane Dhamma is also “well proclaimed.” 


[VEIBLE HERE AND Now] 


76. _ Visible here and nou: firstly, the noble path is “visible here and now“ since it 
can be seen by a noble person himself when he has done away with greed, etc., 
in his own continuity, according as it is said: “When a man is dyed with greed, 
brahman, and is overwhelmed and his mind is obsessed by greed, then he thinks 
for his own affliction, he thinks for others/ affliction, he thinks for the affliction 
of both, and he experiences mental suffering and grief. When greed has been 
abandoned, he neither thinks for his own affliction, nor thinks for others/ 
afflicton, nor thinks for the affliction of both, and he does not experience mental 
suffering and grief. This, brahman, is how the Dhamma is visible here and now 
(A 1156). [216] 


77. Furthermore, the ninefold supramundane Dhamma is also 0isible here and 
ñơi0, since when anyone has attained it, it is visible to him through reviewing 
knowledge without his having to rely on faith in another. 


78. Or alternatively, the view (đ¡/fhi) that is recommended (0asattha——pp. of root 
58115) 1s “proper view“ (sandiHfhi). It conquers by means of proper view, thus it 
“has proper view“ (sanđit†hika—“visible here and now”). For in this way the 
noble path conquers defilements by means of the proper view associated with it, 
and the noble fruition does so by means of the proper view that is its cause, and 
Nibbãna does so by means of the proper view that has Nibbãna as its objective 
field. 5o the ninefold supramundane Dhamma “has the proper view“ 
(sanditthika—“is visible here and now”) since it conquers by means of proper 
view, just as a charioteer (7øfhika) is so called because he conquers by means of 
a chariot (ratha). 
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79. Or alternatively, it is seeing (đassama) that ¡is called “the seen” (đi†ha); 
then đ/ƒ†ha and sanđif†ha are identical in meaning as “seeing.” It is worthy of 
being seen (đ/ƒ†ha), thus it is “visible here and now“ (sandi‡fhikn). For the 
supramundane Dhamma (law) arrests the fearful round [of kamma, etc.,] as 
Soon as it is seen by means of penetration consisting in development [of the 
path] and by means of penetration consisting in realization [of Nibbãna]. 5o 
it is “visible here and now“ (sanđi†‡hika) since it is worthy of being seen 
(điHtha), }ust as one who is clothable (øaffihika)3 is so called because he is 
worthy of clothes (0atthn). 


[Nor DELAYED] 


80. It has no delay (lít. “takes no time”—kñl2a) in the matter of giving its own 
fruit, thus it is “without delay” (akãla). “Without delay“ is the same as “not 
delayed” (akãlka). What is meant is that instead of giving its fruit after creating 
a đelay (using up time), say, five days, seven days, it gives its fruit immediately 
next to its own occurrence (see Šn 226). 


81. Or alternatively, what is delayed (kñlka—lit. “what takes time”) is what 
neeđs some distanf° time to be reached before it can give its fruit. What is that? 
It is the mundane law of profitable [kammal. This, however, is undelayed (4 
kñlika) because its fruit comes immediately next to it, so it is “not delayed” 
(akñlika). 


Thịis is said with reference to the path. 


[INVITING OF ÏNSPECTION] 


82. Itis worthy of an invitation to inspect (ehipassa-oidhi) given thus: “Come 
and see this DhammaZ” (ehi passa mau dhammamm), thus it is “inviting of 
inspection” (ehipassika). But why is it worthy of this invitation? Because it is 
found and because of its purity. For if a man has said that there is money or gold 
in an empty fist, he cannot say, “Come and see it.“ Why not? Because it is not 
found. And on the other hand, while dung or urine may well be found, a man 
cannot, for the purpose of cheering the mind by exhibiting beauty, say, “Come 





33. VaHfhika—“clothable”; notin PEI. 

34... Paka††ha—“distant”; not in PED (= dura—Vism-mhịt 297). 

35. This passage is only loosely renderable because the exegesis here is based 
almost entirely on the substitution of one Pali grammatical form for another (0adasiddln). 
The reading opaneiko (for opanayiko) does not appear in any Sinhalese text (generally 
the most reliable); consequently the sentence “oøpanaiko 0a opaneiko” (see Harvard 
text) is absent in them, being superfluous. Vism-mh[f“s explanations are incorporated. 
This paragraph depends on the double sense of #aneti (upa + neH, to lead on or 
induce) and its derivatives as (¡) an attractive inducement and (ïï) a reliable guiđe, and 
so the word /nđce is stretched a bit and 7#0đuc7øe coined on the analogy of conducive. 
Uipana/a (Inducement) is not in PED, nor is panta/ana (nducing) ïn this sense (see also 
XTV68). UIpanayana means in logic “application,” “subsumption”; and also 6panetabba 
means “to be added”; see end of §72. For alÏi/ana (“treating as one“s shelter”) see 
references in GÏossary. 
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and see this;“ on the contrary, they have to be covered up with grass and leaves. 
Why? Because of their impurity. But this ninefold supramundane Dhamma is 
actually found as such in its individual essence, and it is as pure as the full 
moon⁄s disk in a cloudless sky, as a gem of pure water on bleached cloth. [217] 
Consequently, it is worthy of the invitation to inspect since it is found and pure, 
thus it is “inviting of inspection.” 


[ONWARD-LEADING] 


83. The word øøa#ayika (“onward-leading”) ¡is [equivalent to the gerund] 
upanetabba (“ought to—can—be induced”). Here is an exposition. An inducing 
(upanaama) 1s an inducement (pana/a). [As the four paths and four fruitions] 
this [Dhamma] is worth inducing (uanaanatun arahafi) [that 1s, arousing] ïn 
one“s own mỉnd [subjectively] by means of development, without any question 
of whether or not one“s clothing or one“s head is on fire (see A IV 320), thus it is 
“onward-leading” (opana/ika). This applies to the [above-mentioned eight] 
formed supramundane states (dhammas). But the unformed [dhamma] is worth 
inducing b one”s own mỉnd [to become the mind“s object], thus it is “onward- 
leading,” too; the meaning ¡is that it is worth treating as one“s shelter by 
realizing it. 

84. Or alternatively, what induces (/panefi) [the noble person] onwards to 
Nibbana is the noble path, which is thus inductive („aneywn). Again, what can 
(ought to) be induced (anetabbn) to realizability is the Dhamma consisting in 
fruition and Nibbãna, which is thus inductive (aneywa), too. The word 1!panie/a 
is the same as the word 0pa/ika.”® 


[Is DiRECTLY EXPERIENCEABLE BY THE WISE] 


85. ls đirectly experienceable bụ the t0ise: it can be experienced by all the kinds of 
wise men beginning with the “acutely wise” (see A II 135) each in himself thus: 
“The path has been developed, fruition attained, and cessation realized, by me.” 
For it does not happen that when a preceptor has developed the path his co- 
resident abandons his defilements, nor does a co-resident dwelÏ in comfort owing 
to the preceptorˆs attainment of fruition, nor does he realize the Nibbana realized 
by the preceptor. So this is not visible in the way that an ornament on another“s 
head is, but rather it is visible only in one“s own mind. What is meant is that it 
can be undergone by wise men, but it is not the province of fools. 


86. Now, in addition, this Dhamma is well proclaimed. Why? Because it is 
visible here and now. lt is visible here and now because it is not delayed. It is not 
delayed because it invites inspection. And what invites inspection is onward- 
leading. 


87. As long as [the meditator] recollects the special qualities of the Dhamma in 
this way, then: “On that occasion his mind is not obsessed by greed, or obsessed 
by hate, or obsessed by delusion; his mind has rectitude on that occasion, being 
inspired by the DhammaZ” (A III 285). 


So when he has suppressed the hindrances in the way already described 
(§66), the jhãna factors arise in a single conscious moment. But owing to the 
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profundity of the Dhamma“s special qualities, or else owing to his being occupied 
in recollecting special qualities of many sorts, the jhãna is only access and does 
not reach absorption. And that access jhãna itself is known as “recollection of 
the DhammaZ” too because it arises with the recollection of the Dhamma“s special 
qualities as the means. 


88. [218] When a bhikkhu ¡s devoted to this recollection of the Dhamma, he 
thinks: “I never in the past met a master who taught a law that led onward thus, 
who possessed this talent, nor do Ï now see any such a master other than the 
Blessed One.” Seeing the Dhamma“s special qualities in this way, he is respectful 
and deferential towards the Master. He entertains great reverence for the 
Dhamma and attains fullness of faith, and so on. He has much happiness and 
gladness. He conquers fear and dread. He is able to endure pain. He comes to 
feel as if he were living in the Dhamma“s presence. And his body, when the 
recollection of the Dhamma“s special qualities dwells in it, becomes as worthy of 
veneration as a shrine room. His mind tends towards the realization of the peerless 
Dhamma. When he encounters an opportunity for transgression, he has vivid 
awareness of conscience and shame on recollecting the well-regulatedness of 
the Dhamma. And if he penetrates no higher, he is at least headed for a happy 
đestiny. 

Now, when a man is truly wise, 

His constant task will surely be 

This recollection of the Dhammna 

Blessed with such mighty potency. 


Thịis is the section dealing with the recollection of the Dhamma in the detailed 
explanation. 


[(3) RECOLLECTION OF THE SANGHA] 


89. One who wants to develop the recollection of the Community should go 
into solitary retreat and recollect the special qualities of the community of Noble 
Ones as follows: 


“The community of the Blessed One“s disciples has entered on the good way, 
the community of the Blessed One“s disciples has entered on the straight way, 
the community of the Blessed One“s disciples has entered on the true way, the 
community of the Blessed One“s disciples has entered on the proper way, that is 
to say, the four pairs of men, the eight persons; this community of the Blessed 
One“s disciples is fit for gifts, fit for hospitality, fit for offerings, fit for reverential 
salutation, as an incomparable field of merit for the world” (A HI 286). 


[ENTERED ON THE GOOD, STRAIGHT, TRUE, PROPER WAy] 


90. Herein, enfered on the good tua (supafipanma) is thoroughly entered on the 
way (su‡†hu paHpanna). What is meant is that it has entered on a way (0ñfipann) 
that is the right way (sammñ-patipadñ), the way that is irreversible, the way that is 
in conformity [with truth], the way that has no opposition, the way that is 
regulated by the Dhamma. They hear (sanf) attentively the Blessed One”s 
instruction, thus they are his disciples (sữøaka—lit. “hearers”). The corn~tmu?iH/ oƒ 
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the disciples is the community of those disciples. The meaning is that the total of 
disciples forms a communality because it possesses in common both virtue and 
[right] view. [219] That right way, being sfzzieht, unbent, uncrooked, nwarped, 
is called noble and fzue and is known as roper owing to its becomingness, 
therefore the noble community that has entered on that is also said to have erfered 
ơn the straisht tua, entered on the true tuay, and entered ơn the pT0per t0qg. 


91. Those who stand on the path can be understood to have enfered ơn the good 
(0a since they possess the ripht way. And those who stand in fruition can be 
understood to have enfered on the qood (uay with respect to the way that is now 
past since by means of the right way they have realized what should be realized. 


92. Furthermore, the Community has entered ơn the good tuay because it has 
entered on the way according as instructed ¡in the well-proclaimed Dhamma 
and Discipline (đhammna-oina/a), and because it has entered on the immaculate 
way. lt has entered ơn the straight tuay because it has entered on the way avoiding 
the two extremes and taking the middle course, and because it has entered on 
the way of the abandonment of the faults of bodily and verbal crookedness, 
tortuousness and warpedness. It has enfered on the true tuay because Nibbãna is 
what is called “true“ and it has entered on the way with that as its aim. It has 
entered ơn the proper t0ay because it has entered on the way of those who are 
worthy of proper acts [of veneration]. 


93. The word 1⁄ađidøm (“that is to say”) = ñni tmãmi. The ƒour pairs 0ƒ men: 
taking them pairwise, the one who stands on the first path and the one who 
stands in the first fruition as one païr, in this way there are four pairs. The eighf 
persons: taking them by persons, the one who stands on the first path as one and 
the one who stands in the first fruition as one, in this way there are eipht persons. 
And there in the compound ?17¡isa-pugeala (persons) the words Øwrisa and øueeala 
have the same meaning, but it is expressed in this way to suit differing 
susceptibility to teaching. 

This com~mnuif/ oƒ the Blessed One's disciples: this community of the Blessed 
One“s disciples taken by pairs as the four pairs of men (Ø?¡sa) and individually 
as the eight persons (p#?¡isa-pueeala). 


[FIT FoR GIrTs] 


94. As to fif for sifs, etc.: what should be brought (ãneføñ) and given (hunitabbn) 
1s a gift (ñhuna—lit. “sacrifice”); the meaning is, what is to be brought even from 
far away and donated to the virtuous. lt is a term for the four requisites. The 
Community is fit to receive that gift (sacrifice) because it makes it bear great fruit, 
thus it is “fit for gifts” (ñhuneywa). 

95... Oralternatively, all kinds of property, even when the bringer comes (ðeanf0ñ) 
from far away, can be given (huritabba) here, thus the Community “can be given 
to“ (8hauanwa); or it 1s fit to be given to by Sakka and others, thus it “can be given 
to.“ And the brahmans/ fire is called “to be given (sacrificed) to“ (ãha0anTua), fOr 
they believe that what is sacrificed to it brings great fruit. [220] But if something 
is to be sacrificed to for the sake of the great fruit brought by what is sacrificed to 
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it, then surely the Community should be sacrificed to; for what is sacrificed 
(given) to the Community has great fruit, according as it is said: 


“Were anyone to serve the fire 

Out in the woods a hundred years, 

And pay one momentfs homage too 

To men of self-development, 

His homage would by far excel 

His hundred years of sacrifice“ (Dhp 107). 


And the words ñãhøøan/a (“to be sacrificed to”), which is used in the schools,3 
is the same in meaning as this word ãhuewa (“ft for gifts”) sed here. There is 
only the mere trifling difference of syllables. So it is “fit for gifts.” 


[FIr FroR HOsPITALITY] 


96. Fit for hospitality (pñhuneywa): “hospitality“ (pñhuma) is what a donation to 
visitors is called, prepared with all honours for the sake of dear and beloved 
relatives and friends who have come from all quarters. But even more than to 
such objects of hospitality, itis fitting that it should be given also to the Community; 
for there is no object of hospitality so fit to receive hospitality as the Community 
since it is encountered after an interval between Buddhas and possesses wholly 
endearing and lovable qualities. So it is “fit for hospitality” since the hospitality 
is fit to be given to it and it is fit to receive it. 


But those who take the text to be øñhø0an/a (“fit to be given hospitality to”) 
have it that the Community is worthy to be placed first and so what is to be given 
should first of all be brought here and given (sabba-Pathamam Änetuñ eltha 
HUN/tabbarn), and for that reason ït is “fit to be given hospitality to” (pahauan1n) 
Or since it is worthy to be given to ¡in all aspects (sabba-Pakñrena ÄHAVANAtm 
arahafij), it is thus “fit to be given hospitality to” (pñhaøania). And here this is 
called pãhuteya in the same sense. 


[FIr FOR CFFERING] 
97. “Offering” (dakkhina) is what a gift is called that is to be given out of faith 
in the world to come. The Community is worthy of that offering, or it is helpful to 
that offering because it purifies it by making it of great fruit, thus it is fi† for 
offerinss (dakkhineuwa). 


[FIr FOR SALUTATION] 


It is worthy of being accorded by the whole world the reverential salutation 
(añJali-karmma) consisting in placing both hands [palms together] above the head, 
thus it is ff ƒor reuerenHal salutaHon (afijalikaratn). 


[AS AN ÏINCOMPARABLE FIELD OF MERIT FOR THE WORLD] 


98... As an incornparnble field oƒ mmerit ƒor the tuorläd: as a place without equal in the 
world for growing merit; just as the place for growing the king”s or minister“s 





36. “In the Sarvästivadin school and so on“ (Vism-mht 230). 
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rice or corn is the king“s rice-field or the king“s corn-field, so the Community is 
the place for growing the whole world”s merit. For the world“s various kinds of 
merit leading to welfare and happiness grow with the Community as their 
support. Therefore the Community is “an incomparable field of merit for the 
world.” 


99. As long as he recollects the special qualities of the Sangha in this way, 
classed as “having entered on the good way,” etc., [221] then: “On that occasion 
his mind is not obsessed by greed, or obsessed by hate, or obsessed by delusion; 
his mind has recttude on that occasion, being inspired by the Sangha“ (A II 
286). 


So when he has suppressed the hindrances in the way already described 
(S66), the jhãna factors arise in a single conscious moment. But owing to the 
profundity of the Community/s special qualities, or else owing to his being 
occupied in recollecting special qualities of many sorts, the jhãna is only access 
and does not reach absorption. And that access jhãna itself is known as 
“recollection of the Sangha” too because it arises with the recollection of the 
Community“s special qualities as the means. 


100.  When a bhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of the Community, he is 
respectful and deferential towards the Community. He attains fullness of faith, 
and so on. He has much happiness and bliss. He conquers fear and dread. He is 
able to endure pain. He comes to feel as if he were living in the Community“s 
presence. And his body, when the recollection of the Sangha“s special qualities 
dwells in it, becomes as worthy of veneration as an Uposatha house where the 
Community has met. His mind tends towards the attainment of the Communityˆs 
special qualities. When he encounters an opportunity for transgression, he has 
awareness of conscience and shame as vividly as if he were face to face with the 
Community. And if he penetrates no higher, he is at least headed for a happy 
đestiny. 

Now when a man is truÌy wise, 

His constant task will surely be 

This recollection of the Saủeha 

Blessed with such mighty potency. 


This is the section dealing with the recollection of the Community in the 
detailed explanation. 


[(4) RECOLLECTION OF VIRTUE] 


101. One who wants to develop the recollection of virtue should go into solitary 
retreat and recollect his own different kinds of virtue in their special qualities of 
being untorn, etc., as follows: 


Indeed, my various kinds of virtue are “untorn, unrent, unblotched, unmottled, 
liberating, praised by the wise, not adhered to, and conducive to concentration“ 
(A IH 286). And a layman should recollect them in the form of laymen“s virtue 
while one gone forth into homelessness should recollect them in the form of the 
virtue of those gone forth. 
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102.  Whether they are the virtues of laymen or of those gone forth, when no 
one of them is broken in the beginning or in the end, not being torn like a cloth 
ragged at the ends, then they are for. [222] When no one of them ¡is broken in 
the middle, not being rent like a cloth that is punctured in the middle, then they 
are #rent. When they are not broken twice or thrice in succession, not being 
blotched like a cow whose body is some such colour as black or red with 
discrepant-coloured oblong or round patch appearing on her back or belly, then 
they are #=blotched. When they are not broken all over at intervals, not being 
mottled like a cow speckled with discrepant-coloured spots, then they are 
un<mottled. 


103.  Or in general they are 1+ftorn, unrent, unblotched, unmotfled when they are 
undamaged by the seven bonds of sexuality (I.144) and by anger and enmity 
and the other evil things (see §59). 


104. Those same virtues are /berafing since they liberate by freeing from the 
slavery of craving. They are jra¡sed bự the tise because they are praised by such 
wise men as Enlipghtened Ones. They are Ø0 adhered to (aparñmaf‡ha) since they 
are not adhered to (aparữmat‡hattñ) with craving and [false] view, or because of 
the impossibility of misapprehending (arãmafthumn) that “There is this flaw in 
your virtues.“ They are co#đuciue to concentraHon since they conduce to access 
concentration and absorption concentration, or to path concentration and fruition 
concentration. 


105. As long as he recollects his own virtues in their special qualities of being 
untorn, etc., in this way, then: “On that occasion his mind is not obsessed by 
greed, or obsessed by hate, or obsessed by delusion, his mind has rectitude on 
that occasion, being inspired by virtue” (A II 286). 


So when he has suppressed the hindrances in the way already described 
(§66), the jhãna factors arise in a single conscious moment. But owing to the 
profundity of the virtues” special qualities, or owing to his being occupied in 
recollecting special qualities of many sorts, the jhãna is only access and does 
not reach absorption. And that access jhãna itself is known as “recollection of 
virtue“ too because it arises with the virtues“ special qualities as the means. 


106.  And when a bhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of virtue, he has respect 
for the training. He lives in communion [with his fellows in the life of purity]. He 
is sedulous in welcoming. He is devoid of the fear of self-reproach and so on. He 
sees fear in the slightest fault. He attains fullness of faith, and so on. He has 
much happiness and gladness. And if he penetrates no higher, he is at least 
headed for a happy destiny. 

Now, when a man is truly wise, 

His constant task will surely be 

This recollection of his virtue 

Blessed with such mighty potency. 


This is the section dealing with the recollection of virtue in the detailed 
explanation. [223] 
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[(5) RECOLLECTION OF GENEROSITY] 


107. One who wants to develop the recollection of generosity should be 
naturally devoted to generosity and the constant practice of giving and sharing. 
©r alternatively, ¡if he is one who is starting the developmert of it, he should 
make the resolution: “From now on, when there is anyone present to receive, Ï 
shall not eat even a single mouthful without having given a gift.” And that very 
day he should give a gift by sharing according to his means and his ability with 
those who have distinguished qualities. When he has apprehended the sign in 
that, he should go into solitary retreat and recollect his own generosity in its 
special qualities of being free from the stain of avarice, etc., as follows: 


“It is gain for me, it is great øain for me, that in a generation obsessed by the 
stain of avarice I abide with my heart free from stain by avarice, and am freely 
generous and open-handed, that I delight in relinquishing, expect to be asked, 
and rejoice in giving and sharing“ (A IH 287). 


108. Herein, / ¡s ain ƒor 1ne: it is my gain, advantage. The intention is: Ï surely 
partake of those kinds of gain for a giver that have been commended by the 
Blessed One as follows: “A man who gives life [by giving food] shall have life 
either divine or human” (A IH 42), and: “A giver is loved and frequented by 
many“ (A III 40), and: “One who gives is ever loved, according to the wise man“s 
law“ (A II 41), and so on. 


109. ]f 7s erent gaïn ƒor 1m: it is great gain for me that this Dispensation, or the 
human state, has been gained by me. Why? Because of the fact that “I abide ưith 
tụ trỉnd ƒree from stain bụ auarice ... and rejoice in giuing and sharing.” 


110. Herein, obsessed bụ the stain 0ƒ quarice is overwhelmed by the stain of avarice. 
GeneraHion: beings, so called owing to the fact of their being generated. 5o the 
meaning here is this: among beings who are overwhelmed by the stain of avarice, 
which is one of the dark states that corrupt the [natural] transparency of 
consciousness (see A I 10) and which has the characteristic of inability to bear 
sharing one“s own good fortune with others. 


111. Free from stain bụ auarice because of being both free from avarice and from 
the other stains, greed, hate, and the rest. Ï abide tưith mmụ henrt: I abide with my 
consciousness of the kind already stated, is the meaning. [224] But m the sutta, 
“I1ive the home life with my heart free“ (A IH 287; V 331), etc., is said because it 
was taught there as a [mental] abiding to depend on [constantly] to Mahaãnama 
the Sakyan, who was a stream-enterer asking about an abiding to depend on. 
There the meaning is “I live overcoming, ...” 


112. Freely senerowus: liberally generous. Open-handed: with hands that are 
purified. What is meant is: with hands that are always washed in order to give 
gifts carefully with one's own hands. That I delieht ín relinquishing: the act of 
relinquishing (øossa//an3) is relinquishing (øossaeen); the meaning is, giving up. 
To đelightin relinquishing is to delight in constant devotion to that relinquishing. 
Expect to be asked (yñcayoga): accustomed to being asked (ñcana-ogea) because 
of giving whatever others ask for, is the meaning. YZ/z1/oea is a reading, in 
which case the meaning ¡s: devoted (/ffa) to sacrifice (17a), in other words, to 
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sacrificing (wajana). And rejoice 1 sharing: the meaning is, he recollects thus: “I 
give gifts and I share out what is to be used by myself, and I rejoice in both.” 


113. As long as he recollects his own generosity in its special qualities of 
treedom from stain by avarice, etc., in this way, then: “On that occasion his mind 
1s not obsessed by greed, or obsessed by hate, or obsessed by delusion; his mind 
has rectitude on that occasion, being inspired by generosity” (A III 287). 


So when he has suppressed the hindrances in the way already described 
(S66), the jhãna factors arise in a single conscious moment. But owing to the 
profundity of the generosity“s special qualities, or owing to his being occupied 
in recollecting the generosity“s special qualities of many sorts, the jhãna is only 
access and does not reach absorption. And that access jhãna is known as 
“recollection of generosity” too because it arises with the generosity“s special 
qualities as the means. 


114. And when a bhikkhu ¡is devoted to this recollection of generosity, he 
becomes ever more intent on generosity, his preference is for non-greed, he acts 
in conformity with loving-kindness, he is fearless. He has much happiness and 
gladness. And if he penetrates no higher, he is at least headed for a happy 
đestiny. 

Now when a man is truÌy wise, 

His constant task will surely be 

This recollection of his giving 

Blessed with such mighty potency. 


Thịis is the section dealing with the recollection of generosity in the detailed 
explanation. [225] 


[(6) IRECOLLECTION OF DDEITIES] 


115. One who wants to develop the recollection of deities should possess the 
special qualities of faith, etc., evoked by means of the noble path, and he should 
øo into solitary retreat and recollect his own special qualities of faith, etc., with 
đeities standing as witnesses, as follows: 


“There are deities of the Realm of the Four Kings (đe0ñ cñtumtnahãrñjikä), 
there are deities of the Realm of the Thirty-three (đeøñ tñ0atinsñ), there are deities 
who are Gone to Divine Bliss (/ãmñ) ... who are Contented (fus/fã) ... who Delight 
in Creating (0mmñnarafi) ... who Wield Power Over Others“ Creations 
(paraniinmitauasauafHi), there are deities of Brahmã“s Retinue (bralnakñyikñ), there 
are deities higher than that. And those deities were possessed of faith súuch that 
on dying here they were reborn there, and such faith is present in me too. And 
those deities were possessed of virtue.... of learning... of generosity.... Of 
understanding such that when they died here they were reborn there, and such 
unđerstanding is present in me too“ (A II 287). 

116. In the sutta, however, it is said: “On the occasion, Mahãnãma, on which a 
noble disciple recollects the faith, the virtue, the learning, the generosity, and the 
understanding that are both his own and of those deities,” on that occasion his 
mỉnd is not obsessed by greed ...” (A IH 287). Although this is said, it should 
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nevertheless be understood as said for the purpose of showing that the special 
qualities of faith, etc., in oneself are those in the deities, making the deities stand 
as witnesses. For it is said definitely in the Commentary: “He recollects his own 
special qualities, making the deities stand as witnesses.” 


117.  As long as in the prior stage he recollects the deities” special qualities of 
faith, etc., and in the later stage he recollects the special qualities of faith, etc., 
existing in himself, then: “Ơn that occasion his mind is not obsessed by greed, 
or obsessed by hate, or obsessed by delusion, his mind has rectitude on that 
Occasion, being inspired by đeities“ (A IHII 288). 

So when he has suppressed the hindrances in the way already stated (§66), 
the jhãna factors arise in a single conscious moment. But owing to the profundity 
of the special qualities of faith, etc., or owing to his being occupied ín recollecting 
special qualities of many sorts, the jhãna is only access and does not reach 
absorption. And that access jhãna itself is known as “recollection of đeities” too 
because it arises with the deities special qualities as the means. [226] 


118.  And when a bhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of deities, he becomes 
đearly loved by deities. He obtains even greater fullness of faith. He has much 
happiness and gladness. And ¡f he penetrates no higher, he is at least headed for 
a happy destiny. 


Now  when a man is truÌy wise, 
His constant task will surely be 
This recollection of deities 

Blessed with such mighty potency. 


This is the section dealing with the recollection of đeities in the detailed 
explanation. 


[GENERAL] 


119... Now,in setting forth the detail of these recollections, after the words, “His 
mind has rectitude on that occasion, being inspired by the Perfect One,” it is 
added: “When a noble disciple's mind has rectitude, Mahanäma, the meaning 
inspires him, the law inspires him, and the application of the law makes him 
glad. When he ¡is glad, happiness is born in him” (A II 285-88). Herein, fhe 
meanrns inspires him should be understood as said of contentment inspired by 
the meaning beginning, “This Blessed One is such since he is...” (§2). The lau 
inspires him is said of contentment inspired by the text. The applicaHơn oƒ the lai0 
tmakes hữm slad is said of both (cf. M-a I 173). 


120.  And when in the case of the recollection of deities /#spired bụ deiHies is 
said, this should be understood as said either of the consciousness that OcCurs 
in the prior stage inspired by đeities or of the consciousness [that occurs in the 
later stage] inspired by the special qualities that are similar to those of the deities 
and are productive of the deities” state (cf. §117). 


121. These six recollections succeed only in noble disciples. For the special 
qualities of the Enlightened One, the Law, and the Community, are evident to 
them; and they possess the virtue with the special qualities of untornness, etc., 
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the generosity that is free from stain by avarice, and the special qualities of faith, 
etc., similar to those of deities. 


122. And in the Mahãnãma Sutta (A HH 285 £) they are expounded in đetail by 
the Blessed One in order to show a stream-winner an abiding to depend upon 
when he asked for one. 


123. Also in the Gedha Sutta they are expounded in order that a noble disciple 
should purify his consciousness by means of the recollections and so attain 
further purification in the ultimate sense thus: “Here, bhikkhus, a noble disciple 
recollects the Perfect One in this way: That Blessed One is such since he is 
accomplished ... His mind has rectitude on that occasion. He has renounced, 
[227] got free from, emerged from cupidity. Cupidity, bhikkhus, is a term for the 
five cords of sense desire. Some beings gain purity here by making this 
[recollection] their prop“ (A II 312). 


124. And in the Sambadhokäsa Sutta taught by the venerable Mahã-Kaccãna 
they are expounded as the realization of the wide-open through the susceptibility 
of purification that exists in the ultimate sense only in a noble disciple thus: “lt 
1s wonderful, friends, it is marvellous how the realization of the wide-open in the 
crowded [house life] has been discovered by the Blessed One who knows and 
sees, accomplished and fully enlightened, for the purification of beings, [for the 
surmounting of sorrow and lamentation, for the ending of pain and grief, for the 
attainmernt of the true way], for the realization of Nibbana, that is to say, the six 
stations of recollection. What six? Here, friends, a noble disciple recollects the 
Perfect One ... Some beings are susceptible to purification in this way” (A II 
314-15). 

125. Also in the Ủposatha Sutta they are expounded in order to show the 
greatness of the fruit of the posatha, as a mind-purifying meditation subject for 
a noble disciple who is observing the posatha: “And what is the Noble Ones/ 
Ủposatha, Visãkhã? It is the gradual cleansing of the mind still sullied by 
imperfections. And what is the gradual cleansing of the mind still sullied by 
imperfections? Here, Visãkhã, a noble disciple recollects the Perfect One ...“ (A 
I 206-11). 


126. And ¡in the Book of Elevens, when a noble disciple has asked, “Venerable 
sỉr, in what way should we abide who abide in various ways?” (A V 328), they 
are expounded to him in order to show the way of abiding ïn this way: “One 
who has faith is successful, Mahãnãma, not one who has no faith. One who is 
energetic ... One whose mindfulness is established ... One who is concentrated 
... Ởne who has understanding is successful, Mahãnãma, not one who has no 
understanding. Having established yourself in these five things, Mahãnãma, 
you should develop six things. Here, Mahãnãma, you should recollect the Perfect 
One: That Blessed One ¡is such since ...” (A V 329-32). 


127. StilH, thouph this is so, they can be brought to mind by an ordinary man 
too, if he possesses the special qualities of purified virtue, and the rest. [228] For 
when he is recollecting the special qualities of the Buddha, etc., even only 
according to hearsay, his consciousness settles down, by virtue of which the 
hindrances are suppressed. In his supreme gladness he initiates insight, and 
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he even attains to Arahantship, like the Elder Phussadeva who dwelt at 
Katakandhakãra. 


128.  That venerable one, it seems, saw a figure of the Enlightened One created 
by Mara. He thought, “How good this appears despite its having greed, hate 
and delusion! What can the Blessed One“s goodness have been like? For he was 
quite without greed, hate and delusion!“ He acquired happiness with the Blessed 
One as object, and by augmenting his insight he reached Arahantship. 


The seventh chapter called “The Description of 5ix 
Recollections” in the Treatise on the Development of 
Concentration in the Pnth oƒ PurificaHion composed for the 
purpose of gladdening good people. 
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OTHER RECOLLECTIONS AS MEDITATION SUBJECTS 


(Anussat1-kam?na†thñna-niddesa) 


[(7) MINDFULNESS OF DEATH] 


1. [229] Now comes the description of the development of mindfulness of death, 
which was listed next (III.105). 


[DefiniHons] 


Herein, death (marana) 1s the interruption of the life faculty included within [the 
limits of] a single becoming (existence). But death as termination (cutting of), in 
other words, the Arahants termination of the suffering of the round, is not 
intended here, nor is momentary death, in other words, the momentary đissolution 
of formations, nor the “death” of conventional (metaphorical) usage in such 
expressions as “dead tree,“ “dead metal,“ and so on. 


2. As intended here it is of two kinds, that is to say, timely death and untimely 
death. Herein, fmelự death comes about with the exhaustion of merit or with the 
exhaustion of a life span or with both. ƯUnfimely death comes about through 
kamma that interrupts [other, life-producing] kamma. 


3. Herein, death through exhausfion oƒ merit 1s a term for the kind of death that 
comes about owing to the result of [former] rebirth-producing kamma“s having 
finished ripening although favourable conditions for prolonging the continuity 
of a life span may be still present. Death through exhaustion oƒ a liƒe spam is a term 
for the kind of death that comes about owing to the exhaustion of the normail life 
span of men of today, which measures only a century owing to want of such 
excellence in destiny [as deities have] or in time [as there is at the beginning of 
an aeon] or in nutriment [as the Uttarakurus and so on have].! LIntimel denth is 
a term for the death of those whose continuity is interrupted by kamma capable 
Of causing them to fall (cZøana) from their place at that very moment, as in the 
case of Dũsi-Mara (see M I 337), Kaläburäjã (see J-a III 39), etc.,ˆ or for the death 
of those whose [Hife“s] continuity is interrupted by assaults with weapons, etc., 
due to previous kamma. [230] AlI these are included under the interruption of 





1. Amplifications are from Vism-mht, p. 236. 
2. “The word “etc. includes Nanda-yakkha, Nanda-mãnava, and others“ (Vism-mh† 
236). See A-a II 104, and M-a TV 8. 
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the life faculty of the kinds already stated. So mindfulness of death is the 
remembering of death, in other words, of the interruption of the life faculty. 


[Decuelopment] 


4. One who wants to develop this should go into solitary retreat and exercise 
attention wisely in this way: “Death will take place; the life faculty will be 
interrupted,“ or “Death, death.” 


9. lf he exercises his attention unwisely in recollecting the [possible] death of 
an agreeable person, sorrow arises, as in a mother on recollecting the death of 
her beloved child she bore; and gladness arises in recollecting the death of a 
disagreeable person, as in enemies on recollecting the death of their enemies; 
and no sense of turgency arises on recollecting the death of neutral people, as 
happens in a corpse-burner on seeing a dead body; and anxiety arises on 
recollecting one“s own death, as happens in a timid person on seeing a murderer 
with a poised dagger. 


6. In all that there is neither mindfulness nor sense of urgency nor knowledge. 5o 
he should look here and there at beings that have been killed or have died, and 
advert to the death of beings already dead but formerly seen enjoying good things, 
đoïng so with mindfulness, with a sense of urgency and with knowledge, after 
which he can exercise his attention in the way beginring, “Death will take place.” 
By so doïng he exercises it wisely. He exercises it as a [right] means, is the meaning.° 


7... When some exercise it merely in this way, their hindrances get suppressed, 
their mindfulness becomes established with death as its object, and the meditation 
subject reaches access. 


[Eisht Waus oƒ RecollecHns Death] 


8. But one who finds that it đdoes not get so far should do his recollecting of 
death in eight ways, that is to say: (1) as having the appearance of a murderer, (2) 
as the ruin of success, (3) by comparison, (4) as to sharing the body with manyy, 
(5) as to the frailty of life, (6) as signless, (7) as to the limitedness of the extent, (8) 
as to the shortness of the momertt. 


9...1. Herein, as haưing the appearance öƒ a mmurderer: he should do hỉs recollecting 
thus, “Just as a murderer appears with a sword, thinking, “I shall cut this man“s 
head off,“ and applies it to his neck, so death appears.” Why? Because it comes 
with birth and it takes away life. 


10. As budding toadstools always come up lifting dust on their tops, so beings 
are born along with aging and death. For accordingly their rebirth-linking 
consciousness reaches aging immediately next to its arising and then breaks 
up together with its associated aggregates, like a stone that falls from the summit 
of a rock. [231] So to begin with, momentary death comes along with birth. But 
đeath is inevitable for what is born; consequently the kind of death intended 
here also comes along with birth. 





3... For the expression 1pãa-mnanasikñra——“attention as a [right] means“ see M-a ] 64. 
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11. Therefore, just as the risen sun moves on towards its setting and never 
turns back even for a little while from wherever it has got to, or just as a mountain 
torrent sweeps by with a rapid current, ever flowing and rushing on and never 
turning back even for a little while, so too this living being travels on towards 
đeath from the time when he is born, and he never turns back even for a little 
while. Hence it is said: 


“Right from the very day a man 

Has been conceived inside a womb 

He cannot but go on and on, 

Nor going can he once turn back” (J-a IV 494). 


12. And whilst he goes on thus death is as near to him as drying up is to 
rivulets in the summer heat, as falling is to the fruits of trees when the sap 
reaches their attachments in the morning, as breaking is to clay pots tapped by 
a mallet, as vanishing is to dewdrops touched by the sun/s rays. Hence it is said: 

“The nights and days go slipping by 

As life keeps dwindling steadily 

T¡H mortals“ span, like water pools 

In failing rills, is all used up” (S I 109). 


“As there is fear, when fruits are ripe, 

That in the morning they will fall, 

So mortals are in constant fear, 

When they are born, that they will die. 

And as the fate of pots of clay 

Once fashioned by the potters hand, 

©r small or big or baked or raw⁄* 

Condemns them to be broken up, 

So mortals“ life leads but to death” (Sn p. 576£.). 


“The dewdrop on the blade of grass 
Vanishes when the sun comes up; 

Such is a human span of life; 

So, mother, do not hinder me” (J-a IV 122). 


13. So this death, which comes along with birth, is like a murderer with poised 
sword. And like the murderer who applies the sword to the neck, it carries off life 
and never returns to bring it back. [232] That is why, since death appears like a 
murderer with poised sword owing to its coming along with birth and carrying 
off life, it should be recollected as “having the appearance of a murderer. “ 


14. 2. As the ruin 0ƒ success: here success shines as long as failure does not 
overcome it. And the success does not exist that might endure out of reach of 
failure. Accordingly: 


“He gave with joy a hundred millions 
After conquering all the earth, 
TIH in the end his realm came down 





4... This line is not in the Sutta-nipäta, but see D II 120, note. 
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To less than half a gall-nuFs worth. 
Yet when his merit was used up, 
His body breathing its last breath, 
The Sorrowless Asoka too? 

Felt sorrow face to face with death.“ 


15. Furthermore, all health ends in sickness, all youth ends in aging, all life 
ends in đeath; all worldly existence is procured by birth, haunted by aging, 
surprised by sickness, and struck down by death. Hence it is said: 


“As though huge mountains made of rock 
So vast they reached up to the sky 

Were to advance from every side, 

Grinding beneath them all that lives, 

So age and death roll over all, 

Warriors, priests, merchants, and craftsmen, 
The outcastes and the scavengers, 
Crushing all beings, sparing none. 

And here no troops of elephants, 

No charioteers, no infantry, 

No strategy in form of spells, 

No riches, serve to beat them off” (S I 102). 


This is how death should be recollected as the “ruin of success“ by defining 
it as death”s final ruining of life“s success. 


16. 3. Bụ cơmparison: by comparing oneself to others. Herein, death should be 
recollected by comparison in seven ways, that is to say: with those of great fame, 
with those of great merit, with those of great strength, with those of great 
supernormal power, with those of great understanding, with Paccekabuddhas, 
with fully enlightened Buddhas. How? [233] 


17. Although Mahãsammata, Mandhãtu, Mahãsudassana, Da|hanemi, Nimi, 
etc., were greatly famous and had a great following, and though they had 
amassed enormous wealth, yet death inevitably caught up with them at length, 
so how shall it not at length overtake me? 


Great kings like Mahãsammata, 
Whose fame đid spread so mightily, 
AlI f£ell into death's power too; 
What can be said of those like me? 





5. The Emperor Asoka is referred to. His name Asoka means “5orrowless.” This 
story is in the Asokữzoadãna and Dfuuñuadñma, pp. 429-434. 

6. The references for the names here and ¡n the following paragraphs are: 
Mahãsammata (J-a III 454; II 311), Mandhaãtu (J-a II 311), Mahãsudassana (D II 169f.), 
Dalhanemi (D IH 59£.), Nimi 0-a VI 9óf.), Jotika (Vism XII.41), Jatila (XI.41), Ugga (A-a 
I 394), Mendaka (XI.41(.), Punnaka (XII.42), Vasudeva (J-a IV 81), Baladeva (J-a IV 
81£.), Bhimasena (J-a V 426), Yuddhitthila (J-a V 426), Cãnura (J-a IV 81). 

Z. PnbhuHi—“etc.”: this meaning ¡s not in PED); see §121. 
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It should be recollected in this way, firstly, by comparison ¡0ith those oƒ grent 
ƒame. 
18. How by comparison with those of great merit? 
Jotika, Jatila, Ugøga, 
And Mendaka, and Punnaka 
These, the world said, and others too, 
Did live most meritoriousÌy; 
Yet they came one and all to death; 
What can be said of those like me? 


It should be recollected in this way by comparison with those of great merit. 
19. How by comparison with those of great strength? 


Vãsudeva, Baladeva, 

Bhimasena, Yuddhitthila, 

And Cãnura the wrestler, 

Were in the Exterminator“s DOWET. 
Throughout the world they were renowned 
As blessed with strength so mighty; 

They too went to the realm of death; 

What can be said of those like me? 


It should be recollected in this way by comparison with those of great strength. 
20. How by comparison with those of great supernormal power? 


The second of the chief disciples, 
The foremost in miraculous DOWers, 
Who with the point of his great toe 
Did rock Vejayanta“s Palace towers, 
Like a deer in a lion“s jaw, he too, 
Despite miraculous potency, 

Fell in the dreadful jaws of death; 
What can be said of those like me? 


It should be recollected in this way by comparison with those of great 
supernormal power. 


21. How by comparison with those of great understanding? [234] 


The first of the two chief disciples 
Did so excel in wisdom“s art 

That, save the Helper of the World, 
No being ¡is worth his sixteenth part. 
But though so great was Sãriputta“s 
Dnderstanding faculty, 

He fell into death“s power too; 

What can be said of those like me? 


It should be recollected in this way by comparison with those of great 
unđerstanding. 
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22. How by comparison i0th Paccekabuddhas? Even those who by the strength 
of their own knowledge and energy crushed all the enemy defilements and 
reached enlightenment for themselves, who [stood alone] like the horn of the 
rhinoceros (see 5n p. 35f.), who were self-perfected, were still not free from death. 
So how should I be free from it? 


To help them ïn their search for truth 

The Sages various signs employed, 

Their knowledge brought them self-perfection, 
Their cankers were at length destroyed. 


Like the rhinoceros/s horn 

They lived alone in constancy, 

But death they could no way evade; 
'What can be said of those like me? 


It should be recollected in this way by comparison with Paccekabuddhas. 


23. How by comparison i0ifh full enliehtened Buddhas? Even the Blessed One, 
whose material body was embellished with the eighty lesser details and adorned 
with the thirty-two marks of a great man (see MN 91; DN 30), whose Dhamma 
body brought to perfection the treasured qualities of the aggregates of virtue, 
etc., made pure in every aspect, who overpassed greatness of fame, øreatness of 
merit, greatness of strength, greatness of supernormal power and greatness of 
understanding, who had no equal, who was the equal of those without equal, 
without double, accomplished and fully enlightened—even he was suddenly 
quenched by the downpour of death“s rain, as a great mass of fire is quenched by 
the downpour of a rain of water. 


And so the Greatest Sage possessed 
Such mighty power in every Way, 
And it was not throuph fear or guilt 
That over him Death held his sway. 


No being, not even one without 
Guïlt or pusillanimity, 

But will be smitten down; so how I 
WilI he not conquer those like me? 


It should be recollected in this way by comparison with fully enlightened 
Buddhas. 


24... When he does his recollecting in this way by comparing himself with 
others possessed of such great fame, etc., in the light of the universality of death, 
thinking, “Death will come to me even as it did to those distinguished beings,” 
then his meditation subject reaches access. This is how death should be recollected 
by comparison. [235] 


25.4. As to the sharing oƒ the bodW tuith mang: this body is shared by many. Firstly, 
it is shared by the eighty families of worms. There too, creatures live in debpendence 





8... Virtue, concentration, unđerstanding, deliverance, knowledge, and vision of 
đeliverance. 
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on the outer skin, feeding on the outer skin; creatures live in dependence on the 
inner skin, feeding on the inner skin; creatures live in dependence on the flesh, 
feeding on the flesh; creatures live in dependence on the sinews, feeding on the 
sỉinews; creatures live in dependence on the bones, feeding on the bones; and 
creatures live in dependence on the marrow, feeding on the marrow. And there 
they are born, grow old and die, evacuate, and make water; and the body is their 
maternity home, their hospital, their charnel-ground, their privy and their urinal. 
The body can also be brought to death with the upsetting of these worms. And 
just as it is shared with the eighty families of worms, so too it is shared by the 
several hundred internal diseases, as well as by such external causes of death as 
snakes, scorpions, and what not. 


26. And just as when a target is set up at a crossroads and then arrows, spears, 
pikes, stones, etc., come from all directions and fall upon it, so too all kinds of 
accidents befall the body, and it also comes to death through these accidents 
befalling it. Hence the Blessed One said: “Here, bhikkhus, when day is departing 
and night is drawing on,? a bhikkhu considers thus: In many ways Ï can risk 
death. A snake may bite me, or a scorpion may sting me, or a centipede may sting 
me. I might die of that, and that would set me back. Or I might stumble and fall, 
or the food I have eaten might disagree with me, or my bile might get upset, or my 
phlegm might get upset [and sever my joints as it were] like knives. I might die of 
that, and that would set me back”” (A II 306). 


That is how death should be recollected as to sharing the body with many. 


27.5. As to the frailty oƒ liƒe: this life is impotent and frail. For the life of beings 
1s bound up with breathing, it is bound up with the postures, it is bound up with 
cold and heat, it is bound up with the primary elements, and it is bound up with 
nutriment. 


28. Life occurs only when the in-breaths and out-breaths occur evenly. But 
when the wind in the nostrils that has gone outside does not øo in again, or 
when that which has gone inside does not come out again, then a man is 
reckoned to be dead. 


And it occurs only when the four postures are found occurring evenly. [236] 
But with the prevailing of anyone of them the life process is interrupted. 


And it occurs only when cold and heat are found occurring evenly. But it fails 
when a man is overcome by excessive cold or heat. 


And it occurs only when the four primary elements are found occurring 
evenly. But with the disturbance of the earth element even a strong man“s life can 
be terminated if his body becomes rigid, or with the disturbance of one of the 
elements beginning with water if his body becomes flaccid and petrified with a 
flux of the bowels, etc., or if he is consumed by a bad fever, or if he suffers a 
severing of his limb-joint ligatures (cí. XI.102). 





9. Pnthitiyn——“drawing on”: notin PED; Vism-mht (p. 240) reads Ø41;itZa and explains 
by paccñsatãa (come back). 
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And life occurs only in one who gets physical nutriment at the proper time; 
but if he gets none, he uses his life up. 


Thịs is how death should be recollected as to the frailty of life. 


29.6. As sienless: as indefinable. The meaning is that it is unpredictable. For in 
the case of all beings: 


The span, the sickness, and the time, and where 
The body will be laid, the destiny: 

The living world can never know'”° these things; 
There is no sign foretells when they will be. 


30. Herein, firstly the spam has no sign because there is no definition such as: 
Just so mụch must be lived, no more than that. For beings [die in the various 
stages of the embryo, namely], at the time of the kalala, of the abbuda, of the pøsï, of 
the øhamw, at one month gone, two months gone, three months gone, four months 
gone, five months gone ... ten months gone, and on the occasion of coming out 
of the womb. And after that they die this side or the other of the century. 


31. And fhe sickness has no sign because there is no definition such as: Beings 
đie only of this sickness, not of any other. For beings die of eye disease or of any 
one among those beginning with ear disease (see A V 110). 


32. And fhe time has no sign because there is no definition such as: One has to 
die only at this time, not at any other. For beings die in the morning and at any of 
the other times such as noon. 


33. And rohere the bodW tui be laid dot0n has no sign because there is no 
definition such as: When people die, they must drop their bodies only here, not 
anywhere else. For the person of those born inside a village is dropped outside 
the village, and that of those born outside the village is dropped inside it. Likewise 
that of those born in water is dropped on land, and that of those born on land in 
water. And this can be multiplied in many ways. [237] 


34. And the destiny has no sign because there is no đdefinition such as: One who 
đies there must be reborn here. For there are some who die in a đivine world and are 
reborn in the human world, and there are some who die in the human world and are 
reborn in a divine world, and so on. And ím this way the world goes round and 
round the five kinds of destinies like an ox harnessed to a machine. 


This is how death should be recollected as signless. 


35.7. As fo the limitedness 0ƒ the extent: the extent of human life is short now. Ône 
who lives long lives a hundred years, more or less. Hence the Blessed One said: 
“Bhikkhus, this human life span is short. There is a new life to be gone to, there 
are profitable [deeds] to be done, there is the life of purity to be led. There is no 
not dying for the born. He who lives long lives a hundred years, more or less ... “ 

“The life of humankind is short; 

A wise man holds it in contempt 

And acts as one whose head is burning; 

Death will never fail to come“ (S I 108). 





10. Nãyare—“can know”: form not in PED; Vism-mh†t explains by ñãWanti. 
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And he said further: “Bhikkhus, there was once a teacher called Araka ...” (A 
IV 136), all of which sutta should be given in full, adorned as it is with seven 
similes. 


36. And he said further: “Bhikkhus, when a bhikkhu develops mindfulness of 
death thus, “Oh, let me live a night and day that I may attend to the Blessed One“s 
teaching, surely much could be done by me,“ and when a bhikkhu develops 
mindfulness of death thus, Oh, let me live a day that I may attend to the Blessed 
One“s teaching, surely much could be done by me,“ and when a bhikkhu develops 
mindfulness of death thus, “Oh, let me live as long as it takes to chew and 
swallow four or five mouthfuls that Ï may attend to the Blessed One“s teaching, 
surely much could be done by me—these are called bhikkhus who dwell in 
negligence and slackly develop mindfulness of death for the destruction of 
cankers. [238] 


37. “And, bhikkhus, when a bhikkhu develops mindfulness of death thus, 
“Oh, let me live for as long as it takes to chew and swallow a single mouthful that 
I may attend to the Blessed One“s teaching, surely much could be done by me,/ 
and when a bhikkhu develops mindfulness of death thus, “Oh, let me live as 
long as it takes to breathe in and breathe out, or as long as it takes to breathe out 
and breathe in, that Ï may attend to the Blessed One“s teaching, surely much 
could be done by me—these are called bhikkhus who dwell in diligence and 
keenly develop mindfulness of death for the destruction of cankers” (A III 305-6). 


38. So short in fact is the extent of life that it is not certain even for as long as it 
takes to chew and swallow four or five mouthfuls. 


Thịs ¡is how death should be recollected as to the limitedness of the extent. 


39. 8. As to the shortness 0ƒ the momenf: in the ulÌtimate sense the life-moment of 
living beings is extremely short, being only as much as the occurrence of a 
single conscious momert. Just as a chariot wheel, when it is rolling, rolls [that 
1s, touches the ground] only on one point of [the circumference of] its tire, and, 
when it is at rest, rests only on one point, so too, the life of living beings lasts 
only for a single conscious moment. When that consciousness has ceased, the 
being is said to have ceased, according as it is said: “In a past conscious moment 
he đid live, not he does live, not he wïll live. In a future conscious moment not he 
địd live, not he does live, he will live. In the present conscious moment not he did 
live, he does live, not he will live.” 


“Life, person, pleasure, pain—just these alone 
Join in one conscious moment that flicks by. 
Ceased aggregates of those dead or alive 

Are all alike, gone never to return. 


No [world is] bom if [consciousness is] not 

Produced; when that is present, then it lives; 

When consciousness đissolves, the world is dead: 

The highest sense this concept will allow”*' (Nidd T 42). 





11. ““Person' (affa-bhzon) is the states other than the already-mentioned life, feeling 
and consciousness. The words “ƒsf these alơne' mean that it is unmixed with self (af†ä) 
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or permanence” (Vism-mht 242). Affa-bhữua as used ïn the Suttas and ín this work is 
more or less a synonym for sakkñựa in the sense of person (body and mind) or 
personality, or individual form. See Pitaka refs. in PED and e.g. this chapter §35 and 
XI.51. 

““Nhen consclousness đissol0es, the tuorld is dead”: ]ust as in the case of the death- 
consciousness, this world ¡is also called “dead” in the highest (ultimate) sense with the 
arrival of any consciousness whatever at its đissolution, since its cessation has no 
rebirth-linking (is “cessation never to return/”). Nevertheless, though this is so, “the 
hiehest sense this concept tull alloiu (pafffiaH1 paramaHhiyñ)—the ultimate sense will 
allow this concept of continuity, which is what the expression of common usage “Tissa 
lives, Phussa lives refers to, and which is based on consciousnesses [momentarily] 
existing along with a physical support; this belongs to the ultimate sense here, since, 
as they say, “Ït is not the name and surname that lives.“ (Vism-mht 242, 801) 

Something may be said about the word øaññiatf¡ here. Twenty-four kinds are dealt 
withïn the commentary to the Puggalapaññatti. The Puggalapaññatti Schedule (ätikñ) 
øives the following six añfñaffi (here a making known, a setting out): of agpregates, 
bases, elements, truths, faculties, and persons. (Pug 1) The commentary explains the 
word in this sense as øaññãpana (making known) and ƒ‡hapana (placing), quoting “He 
announces, teaches, declares (øañññpefi), establishes” (cf. M III 248), and also “a well- 
appointed (supaññatfa) bed and chair” (?). It continues: “The making known of a name 
(nãma-pafifatfi) shows such and such đhammas and places them in such and such 
compartments, while the making known of the aggregates (khandha-pafifiatfi) and the 
rest shows in brief the individual form of those making-known (pafñfiaHi).” 

lt then gives six kinds of øaññatf “according to the commentarial method but not 
1n the texts”: (1) Concept oƒ the existent (01JJamñna-pafifintfi), which 1s the conceptualizing 
of (making known) a đhamma that is existent, actual, become, in the true and ultimate 
sense (e.ø. aperegates, etc.). (2) Cortcept oƒ the non-existent, which 1s, for example, the 
conceptualizing of “female,“ “male,” “persons,“ etc., which are non-existent by that 
standard and are only established by means of current speech in the world; similarly 
“such impossibilities as concepts of a fiíth truth or the other sectariansf“ Atom, 
Primordial Essence, World Soul, and the like.” (3) Concept oƒ the non-existent based 0n 
the existent, e.g. the expression, “One with the three clear-visions,” where the “person” 
(“one”) is nonexistent and the “clear-visions” are existent. (4) Cơncept oƒ the existent 
based on the non-existent, e.g. the “female form,” “visible form” (= visible datum base) 
being existent and “female“ non-existent. (5) Concept oƒ the existenft based on the 
existent, e.ø. “eye-contact,” both “eye“ and “contact” being existent. (6) Coøncept oƒ the 
non-existent based ơn the ion-existent, e.g. “banker”s son,” both being non-existent. 

Again two more sets of six are given as “according to the Teachers, but not in the 
Commertaries.” The first is: (1) DeriuaHue concept (upñdñ-pafifiatH); this, for 1nstance, 
1s a “being,” which is a convention derived from the aggregates of materiality, feeling, 
etc., though it has no individual essence of its own apprehendable in the true uÌtimate 
sense, as materiality, say, has in its self-identity and its otherness from feeling, etc.; or 
a “house” or a “fist” or an “oven” as apart from its component parts, or a “pitcher or 
a “garment,” which are all derived from those same aggregates; or “time” or 
“direction,“ which are derived from the revolutions of the moon and sun; or the 
“learning sign” or “counterpart sign” founded on some aspect or other, which are a 
convention đerived from some real sign as a benefit of meditative development: these 
are derived concepts, and this kind is a “concept” (paññaffi) in the sense of “ability to 
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Thịs ¡is how death should be recollected as to the shortness of the moment. 


[Conclusion] 


40. 5o while he does his recollecting by means of one or other of these eight 
ways, his consciousness acquires [the support of] repetition owing to the 
reiterated attention, mindfulness settles down with death as its object, the 
hindrances are suppressed, and the jhãna factors make their appearance. But 
since the object is stated with individual essences,!? and since it awakens a sense 
of urgency, the jhãäna does not reach absorption and is only access. [239] Now, 
with special development, the supramundane jhãna and the second and the 
fourth immaterial jhãnas reach absorption even with respect to states with 
individual essences. For the supramundane reaches absorption by means of 





be set up” (pafifñiãpetabba = ability to be conceptualized), but not in the sense of “making 
known” (pañfñãpana). nder the latter heading this would be a “concept of the 
nonexistent.“ (2) AppostHonal concept (upa-nidhñ-p.): many varieties are ]listed, namely, 
apposition of reference (“second” as against “first,” “third“ as against “second,“ 
“long” as against “short”); apposition of what 1s in the hand (“umbrella-in-hand,“ 
“knife-in-hand”); apposition of association (“earring-wearer,” “topknot-wearer,” 
“crest-wearer”); apposition of contents (“corn-wagon,“ “ghee-pot”); apposition of 
proximity (“Indasäalã Cave,“ “Piyangu Cave”); apposition of comparison (“golden 
coloured,“ “with a bulls gait”); apposition of majority (“Padumassara-brahman 
Village”); apposition of đistinctHon (“điamond ring”); and so on. (3) CollecH0e cơncept 
(samnodhñna-p.), e.g., “eight-footed,“ “pile of riches.” (4) Add/Hoe cơncept (upanikkhitta- 
P-), ©.g. “one,” “two,” “three.“ (5) Verisirlar concept (taJJñ-p.): refers to the individual 
essence of a given dhamma, e.g. “earth,” “fire,“ “hardness,“ “heat.” (6) Continuit 
conncept (santafi-p.): refers to the length of continuity of life, e.g. “octogenarian,“ 
“nonagenarian.” 

In the second set there are: (1) Concept accordins to ƒunicHơn (kicca-p.), e.ø. “preacher,” 
“expounder of Dhamma.” (11) Concept accordrne to shape (santhñna-g.), e.g. “thin,” “stout,” 
“round,” “square.” (11) Concept accordins to gender (liñnsa-p.), e.g. “female,“ “male.” (1v) 
Concept accordine to locaHon (bhữtmi-p.), e.g. “of the sense sphere,“ “Kosalan.” (v) Coricepf 
ñS p†0Jef fiatte (paccaHta-p.), e.g. “Tìssa,” “Nãga,“ “Sumana,” which are making-known 
(appellations) by mere name-making. (vi) Concept oƒ the unƒortmed (nsanikhata-pafifintHi), 
e.g. “cessation,“ “Nibbana,” etc., which make the unformed dhamma known—an 
existent concept. (From commentary to Pusealapaffiatfi, condensed—see also Dhs-a 
390f.) 

AlI this shows that the word Øafiñatfï carries the meanings of either appellation or 

concept or both together, and that no English word quite corresponds. 
12. ““But since the object ¡s stated with individual essences”: the breakup of states 
with individual essences, their destruction, their fall—Tall] that has to do only with 
states with individual essences. Hence the Blessed One said: “Bhikkhus, aging-and- 
death is impermanent, formed, dependently arisen“ (S II 26). ... If ¡it cannot reach 
absorption because of [its object being] states with individual essences then what 
about the supramundane jhãnas and certain of the immaterial jhãnas? It was to answer 
this that he said “now with special development the supramundane jhãna” and so on“ 
(Vism-mht 243). Kasina jhãna, for example, has a concept (Øaññiaffi) as its object 
(V29) and a concept is a dhamma without individual essence (asabhữun-dham1mna). 
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progressive development of the purification and the immaterial jhãnas do so by 
means of development consisting in the surmounting of the object (see Ch. X) 
since there [in those two immaterial jhãnas] there is merely the surmounting of 
the object of jhãna that had already reached absorption. But here [in mundane 
mindfulness of death] there is neither so the jhãna only reaches access. And that 
access is known as “mindfulness of death” too since it arises through its means. 


41. A bhikkhu devoted to mindfulness of death is constantly diligent. He 
acquires perception of disenchantment with all kinds of becoming (existence). 
He conquers attachment to life. He condemns evil. He avoids much storing. He 
has no stain of avarice about requisites. Perception of impermanence ørows in 
him, following upon which there appear the perceptions of pain and not-self. 
But while beings who have not developed [mindfulness of] death fall victims to 
fear, horror and confusion at the time of death as thoupgh suddenly seized by 
wild beasts, spirits, snakes, robbers, or murderers, he dies undeluded and fearless 
without falling into any such state. And if he does not attain the deathless here 
and now, he is at least headed for a happy destiny on the breakup of the body. 


Now when a man is truÌy wise, 
His constant task will surely be 
This recollection about death 
Blessed with such mighty potency. 


This is the section dealing with the recollection of death ¡in the detailed 
explanation. 


[(8) MINDFULNESS CCCUPIED WITH THE BODY] 


42. Now comes the description of the development of mindfulness occupied 
with the body as a meditation subject, which is never promulgated except after 
an Enlightened One“s arising, and is outside the province of any sectarians. Ït 
has been commended by the Blessed One in various ways in different suttas 
thus: “Bhikkhus, when one thing is developed and repeatedly practiced, it leads 
to a supreme sense of urgency, to supreme benefit, to supreme surcease of bondage, 
to supreme mindfulness and full awareness, to acquisition of knowledge and 
vision, to a happy life here and now, to realization of the fruit of clear vision and 
deliverance. What is that one thing? It is mindfulness occupied with the body“ 
(A143). And thus: “Bhikkhus, they savour the deathless who savour mindfulness 
occupied with the body; they do not savour the deathless who do not savour 
mindfulness occupied with the body.3 [240] They have savoured the deathless 
who have savoured mindfulness occupied with the body; they have not savoured 
..- They have neglected ... they have not neglected ... They have missed ... they 
have found the deathless who have found mindfulness occupied with the body“ 
(A 145). And it has been described in fourteen sections in the passage beginning, 
“And how developed, bhikkhus, how repeatedly practiced is mindfulness 
occupied with the body of great fruit, of great benefit? Here, bhikkhus, a bhikkhu, 
gone to the forest....” (M III 89), that is to say, the sections on breathing, on 





13. In the Anguttara text the negative and positive clauses are in the opposite order. 
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postures, on the four kinds of full awareness, on attention đirected to 
repulsiveness, on attention directed to elements, and on the nine charnel-pground 
contemplations. 


43. Herein, the three, that is to say, the sections on postures, on the four kinds of 
full awareness (see M-a I 253f.), and on attention directed to elements, as they are 
stated [in that sutta], deal with insight. Then the nine sections on the charnel- 
ground contemplations, as stated there, deal with that particular phase of insight 
knowledge called contemplation of danger. And any development of 
concentration in the bloated, etc., that might be implied there has already been 
explained in the Description of Foulness (Ch. VI). So there are only the two, that 
1s, the sections on breathing and on directing attention to repulsiveness, that, as 
stated there, deal with concentration. Of these two, the section on breathing is a 
separate meditation subject, namely, mindfulness of breathing. 


[Text] 


44. What is intended here as mindfulness occupied with the body is the thirty- 
two aspects. This meditation subject is taught as the direction of attention to 
repulsiveness thus: “Again, bhikkhus, a bhikkhU reviews this body, up from the 
soles of the feet and down from the top of the hair and contained in the skin, as 
full of many kinds of filth thus: In this body there are head hairs, body hairs, 
nails, teeth, skin, flesh, sinews, bones, bone marrow, kidney, heart, liver, midriff, 
spleen, lungs, bowels, entrails, gorge, dung, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, fat, 
tears, prease, spittle, snot, oil of the joints, and urine“ (M III 90), the brain being 
included in the bone marrow in this version [with a total of only thirty-one aspects]. 


45. Here is the description of the development introduced by a commentary on 
the text. 


[Word Comxmnentarw] 


This body: this filthy body constructed out of the four primary elements. LĨp ƒron 
the soles oƒ the ƒeet: from the soles of the feet upwards. Dơơn from the top oƒ the haïr: 
from the highest part of the hair downwards. Corttained ín the skin: terminated all 
round by the skin. Keøieis ... as ƒMlÏ oƒ tam kinds oƒ flth: [241] he sees that this 
body is packed with the filth of various kinds beginning with head hairs. How? 
“In this body there are head hairs ... urine.” 


46. Herein, fhere are means, there are found. In fÏs: in this, which is expressed 
thus: “Úp from the soles of the feet and down from the top of the hair and 
contained in the skin, as full of many kinds of filth.” Body: the carcass; for it is 
the carcass that ¡is called “body” (kãya) because it is a conglomeration of filth, 
because such vile (kucchita) things as the head hairs, etc., and the hundred 
diseases beginning with eye disease, have it as their origin (4). 

Hend hairs, bodW hairs: these things beginning with head hairs are the thirty- 
two aspects. The construction here should be understood in this way: In this 
body there are head hairs, in this body there are body hairs. 
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47. No one who searches throughout the whole of this fathom-long carcass, 
starting upwards from the soles of the feet, starting downwards from the top of 
the head, and starting from the skin all round, ever finds even the minutest atom 
at all beautiful in it, sụch as a pearl, or a gem, or beryl, or aloes,!* or saffron, or 
camphor, or talcum powder; on the contrary he finds nothing but the various 
very malodorous, offensive, drab-looking sorts of filth consisting of the head 
hairs, body hairs, and the rest. Hence it is said: “In this body there are head 
hairs, body hairs ... urine.” 


This is the commentary on the word-construction here. 


[Deuelopment] 


48. Now, a clansman who, as a beginner, wants to develop this meditation 
subject should go to a good friend of the kind already described (IHI.61-73) and 
learn it. And the teacher who expounds it to him should tell him the sevenfold 
skill in learning and the tenfold skill in giving attention. 


[The Seuenfold Skill in Learnins] 


Herein, the sevenfold skill in learning should be told thus: (1) as verbal recitation, 
(2) as mental recitation, (3) as to colour, (4) as to shape, (5) as to direction, (6) as 
to location, (7) as to delimitation. 


49. 1. This meditation subject consists in giving attention to repulsiveness. 
Even if one is master of the Tipitaka, the øerbal recitafion should still be done at 
the time of first giving it attention. For the meditation subject only becomes 
evident to some through recitation, as it did to the two elders who learned the 
meditation subject from the Elder Maha Deva of the Hill Country (Malaya). On 
being asked for the meditation subject, it seems, the elder [242] gave the text of 
the thirty-two aspects, saying, “Do only this recitation for four months.” 
Although they were familiar respectively with two and three Pitakas, it was only 
at the end of four months of recitation of the meditation subject that they became 
stream-enterers, with ripht apprehension [of the text]. So the teacher who expounds 
the meditation subject should tell the pupil to do the recitation verbally first. 


50. Now, when he does the recitation, he should divide it up into the “skin 
pentad,” etc., and do it forwards and backwards. After saying “Head hairs, 
body hairs, nails, teeth, skin,” he should repeat it backwards, “Skin, teeth, nails, 
body hairs, head hairs.” 


51. Next to that, with the “kidney pentad,” after saying “Flesh, sinews, bones, 
bone marrow, kidney,” he should repeat it backwards, “Kidney, bone marrow, 
bones, sinews, flesh; skin, teeth, nails, body hairs, head hairs.” 

52. Next, with the “lungs pentad,“ after saying “Heart, liver, midriff, spleen, 


lungs,“ he should repeat it backwards, “Lungs, spleen, midriff, liver, heart; kidney, 
bone marrow, bones, sinews, flesh; skin, teeth, nails, body hairs, head hairs.” 





14. Asaru—“aloes”: not so spelled in PED; but see øgalu. 
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53. Next, with the “brain pentad,“ after saying “Bowels, entrails, gorge, dung, 
brain,” he should repeat it backwards, “Brain, dung, gorge, entrails, bowels; 
lungs, spleen, midriff, liver, heart; kidney, bone marrow, bones, sinews, flesh; 
skin, teeth, nails, body hairs, head hairs.” 


54. Next, with the “fat sextad,” after saying “Bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, 
fat,” he should repeat it backwards, “Eat, sweat, blood, pus, phlegm, bile; brain, 
dung, gorge, entrails, bowels; lungs, spleen, midriff, liver, heart; kidney, bone 
marrow, bones, sinews, flesh; skin, teeth, nails, body hairs, head hairs.” 


55. Next, with the “urine sextad,” after saying “lears, prease, spittle, snot, oil 
of the joints, urine,“ he should repeat it backwards, “Urine, oil of the joints, snot, 
spittle, grease, tears; fat, sweat, blood, pus, phlegm, bile; brain, dung, gorge, 
entrails, bowels; lungs, spleen, midriff, liver, heart; kidney, bone marrow, bones, 
sinews, flesh; skin, teeth, nails, body hairs, head hairs.” [243] 


56. The recitation should be done verbally in this way a hundred times, a 
thousand times, even a hundred thousand times. Eor it is through verbal recitation 
that the meditation subject becomes familiar, and the mind being thus prevented 
from running here and there, the parts become evident and seem like [the fingers 
of] a pair of clasped hands, like a row of fence posts. 


57. 2. The ?menfal recitaHon should be done just as it is done verbally. For the 
verbal recitation is a condition for the mental recitation, and the mental recitation 
is a condition for the penetration of the characteristic [of foulness].!9 


58. 3. As to colour: the colour of the head hairs, etc., should be defined. 
4. As to shape: their shape should be defined too. 


5. As to đirection: in this body, apwards from the navel is the upward direction, 
and downwards from it is the downward direction. So the direction should be 
defined thus: “This part is in this direction.” 


6. As to locaHion: the location of this or that part should be defined thus: “This 
pArt is established in this location.” 


59. 7. As to dclimitaHon: there are two kinds of delimitation, that is, delimitation 
of the similar and delimitation of the dissimilar. Herein, delimitation of the 
similar should be understood in this way: “This part is delimited above and 
below and around by this.“ Delimitation of the dissimilar should be understood 
as non-intermixed-ness in this way: “Head hairs are not body hairs, and body 
hairs are not head hairs.” 


60. When the teacher tells the skill in learning in seven ways thus, he should 
đo so knowing that in certain suttas this meditation subject is expounded from 
the poïnt of view of repulsiveness and in certain suttas from the point of view of 
elements. For in the Mahaä Satipatthãna Sutta (DN 22) it is expounded only as 
repulsiveness. In the Mahã Hatthipadopama Sutta (MN 28), in the Mahã 





1 / 


15. Hatthasankhalikñ—“the fingers of a pair of clasped hands, 
(ansulipanfi) (Vism-mhịt 246). 

16. “Eor the penetration of the characteristic of foulness, for the observation of 
repulsiveness as the individual essence” (Vism-mht 246). 


a roWw Of fingers 
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Rahuloväda Sutta (MN 62), and the Dhãtuvibhanga (MN 140, also Vibh 82), it 
1s expounded as elements. In the Kãyagatãsati Sutta (MN 119), however, four 
jhãnas are expounded with reference to one to whom it has appeared as a 
colour [kasina] (see HI.107). Herein, it is an insight meditation subject that is 
expounded as elements and a serenity meditation subject that is expounded as 
repulsiveness. Consequently it is only the serenity meditation subject [that is 
relevant] here. 


[The Tenƒfold SKII in Giuing Attention] 


61. Having thus told the sevenfold skill in learning, he should tell the tenfold 
skill in giving attention as follows: (1) as to following the order, (2) not too 
quickly, (3) not too slowly (4) as to warding off distraction, (5) as to surmounting 
the concept, (6) as to successive leaving, (7) as to absorption, (8)-(10) as to the 
three suttantas. 


62. 1. Herein, as fo ƒollorng the order: from the time of beginning the recitation 
[244] attention should be given following the serial order without skipping. For 
just as when someone who has no skill climbs a thirty-two-rung ladder using 
every other step, his body gets exhausted and he falls without completing the 
climb, so too, one who gives it attention skipping [parts] becomes exhausted in 
his mind and does not complete the development since he fails to get the 
satisfaction that ought to be got with successful development. 


63. 2. Also when he gives attention to it following the serial order, he should 
đo so ñiot too quickly. For }ust as when a man sets out on a three-league journey, 
even if he has already done the journey out and back a hundred times rapidly 
without taking note of [turnings] to be taken and avoided, though he may finish 
his journey, he still has to ask how to get there, so too, when the meditator gives 
his attention to the meditation subject too quickly, though he may reach the end 
of the meditation subject, it still does not become clear or bring about any 
distinction. So he should not give his attention to it too quickly. 


64. 3. And as “not too quickly,“ so also Ø1of foo sloroly. Eor just as when a man 
wants to do a three-league journey in one day, if he loiters on the way among 
trees, rocks, pools, etc., he does not finish the journey in a day and needs two or 
three to complete it, so too, if the meditator gives his attention to the meditation 
subject too slowly, he does not get to the end and it does not become a condition 
for distinction. 


65. 4. As to tuardins ofƒf đistracHon: he must ward off [temptation] to drop the 
meditation subject and to let his mind get distracted among the variety of external 
objects. For if not, just as when a man has entered on a one-foot-wide cliff path, 
1f he looks about here and there without watching his step, he may miss his 
footing and fall down the cliff, which is perhaps as high as a hundred men, so 
too, when there is outward distraction, the meditation subject gets neglected 
and deteriorates. So he should give his attention to it warding off distraction. 


66. ö. As to surmounting the concept: this [name-] concept beginning with “head 
hairs, body hairs“ must be surmounted and consciousness established on [the 
aspect] “repulsive.” For just as when men find a water hole in a forest in a time 
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of droupht, they hang up some kind of signal there such as a palm leaf, and 
people come to bathe and drink guided by the signal, [245] but when the way 
has become plain with their continual traffic, there is no further need of the 
sipgnal and they go to bathe and drink there whenever they want, so too, when 
repulsiveness becomes evident to him as he is giving hỉs attention to the 
meditation subject through the means of the [name-] concept “head hairs, body 
hairs,“ he must surmount the concept “head hairs, body hairs“ and establish 
consciousness on only the actual repulsiveness. 


67.6. As to successiue lequing: in giving his attention he should eventually leave 
out any [parts] that do not appear to him. For when a beginner gives his attention 
to head hairs, his attention then carries on till it arrives at the last part, that is, 
urine and stops there; and when he gives his attention to urine, his attention 
then carries on till it arrives back at the first part, that is, head hairs, and stops 
there. As he persists in giving his attention thus, some parts appear to him and 
others do not. Then he should work on those that have appeared till one out of 
any two appears the clearer. He should arouse absorption by again and again 
giving attention to the one that has appeared thus. 


68. Here is a simile. Suppose a hunter wanted to catch a monkey that lived ín a 
grove of thirty-two palms, and he shot an arrow through a leaf of the palm that 
stood at the beginning and gave a shout; then the monkey went leaping 
successively from palm to palm till it reached the last palm; and when the 
hunter went there too and điịd as before, it came back in like manner to the first 
palm; and being followed thus again and again, after leaping from each place 
where a shout was given, it eventually jumped on to one paÌ]m, and firmly seizing 
the palm shoot“s leaf spike in the middle, would not leap any more even when 
shot—so it is with this. 


69... The application of the simile is this. The thirty-two parts of the body are like 
the thirty-two palms in the grove. The monkey is like the mind. The meditator is 
like the hunter. The range of the meditator“s mind in the body with its thirty-two 
pAarts as object is like the monkey“s inhabiting the palm grove of thirty-two 
palms. The settling down of the meditator“s mind in the last part after going 
successively [from part to part] when he began by giving his attention to head 
hairs is like the monkey“s leaping from palm to palm and going to the last palm, 
[246] when the hunter shot an arrow throuph the leaf of the palm where it was 
and gave a shout. Likewise in the return to the beginning. His doïing the 
preliminary work on those parts that have appeared, leaving behind those that 
did not appear while, as he gave his attention to them again and again, some 
appeared to him and some did not, ¡is like the monkey“s being followed and 
leaping up from each place where a shout is given. The meditator“s repeated 
attention given to the part that in the end appears the more clearly of any two 
that have appeared to him and his finally reaching absorption, is like the 
monkey“s eventually stopping in one palm, firmly seizing the palm shoot“s leaf 
spike in the middle and not leaping up even when shot. 


70. There is another simile too. Suppose an alms-food-eater bhikkhu went to 
live near a village of thirty-two families, and when he got two lots of alms at the 
first house he left out one [house] beyond it, and next day, when he got three lots 
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of [alms at the first house] he left out two [houses] beyond it, and on the third day 
he got his bowl full at the first [house], and went to the sitting hall and ate—so it 
is with this. 


Z1. The thirty-two aspects are like the village with the thirty-two families. The 
meditator is like the alms-food eater. The meditator“s preliminary work is like the 
alms-food eater“s going to live near the village. The meditator's continuing to 
give attention after leaving out those parts that do not appear and doing his 
preliminary work on the pair of parts that do appear is like the alms-food eater“s 
getting two lots of alms at the first house and leaving out one [house] beyond it, 
and like his next day getting three [lots of alms at the first house] and leaving 
out two [houses] beyond it. The arousing of absorption by giving attention 
again and again to that which has appeared the more clearly of two is like the 
alms-food eaters getting his bowl full at the first [house] on the third day and 
then goïng to the sitting hall and eating. 


72. 7. As to absorpHon: as to absorption part by part. The intention here is this: 
it should be understood that absorption is brought about in each one of the 
pArts. 


73. 6-10. As to the three suttanias: the intention here is this: it should be 
understood that the three suttantas, namely, those on higher consciousness,'” on 
coolness, and on skill in the enlightenment factors, have as their purpose the 
linking of energy with concentration. 


74. 6. Herein, this sutta should be understood to deal with higher 
consciousness: “Bhikkhus, there are three signs that should be given attention 
from time to time by a bhikkhu intent on higher consciousness. The sign of 
concentration should be given attention from time to time, the sign of exertion 
should be given attention from time to time, the sign of equanimity should be 
given attention from time to time. [247] If a bhikkhu intent on higher 
consciousness gives attention only to the sign of concentration, then his 
consciousness may conduce to idleness. If a bhikkhu intent on higher 
consciousness gives attention only to the sign of exertion, then his consciousness 
may conduce to agitation. If a bhikkhU intent on higher consciousness gives 
attention only to the sign of equanimity, then his consciousness may not become 
rightly concentrated for the destruction of cankers. But, bhikkhus, when a bhikkhUu 
intent on higher consciousness gives attention from time to time to the sign of 
concentration ... to the sign of exertion ... to the sign of equanimity, then his 
consciousness becomes malleable, wieldy and bright, it is not brittle and becomes 
rightly concentrated for the destruction of cankers. 


75. “Bhikkhus, just as a skilled goldsmith or goldsmith/s apprentice prepares 
his furnace and heats it up and puts crude gold into it with tongs; and he blows 
on it from time to time, sprinkles water on it from time to time, and looks on at it 
from time to time; and if the goldsmith or goldsmith/s apprentice only blew on 
the crude gold, it would burn and if he only sprinkled water on it, it would cool 
down, and if he only looked on at it, it would not get rightly refined; but, when 





17. “The hipher consciousness” is a term for jhãna. 
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the goldsmith or goldsmith/s apprentice blows on the crude gold from time to 
time, sprinkles water on it from time to time, and looks on at it from time to time, 
then it becomes malleable, wieldy and bright, it is not brittle, and it submits 
riphtly to being wrought; whatever kind of ornament he wants to work it into, 
whether a chain or a ring or a necklace or a gold fillet, it serves his purpose. 


Z6. “So too, bhikkhus, there are three signs that should be given attention from 
time to time by a bhikkhu intent on higher consciousness ... becomes rightly 
concentrated for the destruction of cankers. [248] He attains the ability to be a 
witness, through realization by direct-knowledge, of any state realizable by 
đirect-knowledge to which he inclines his mind, whenever there is occasion“ (A 
I 256-58).'Ẻ 


77. 9. This sutta deals with coolness: “Bhikkhus, when a bhikkhu possesses 
six things, he is able to realize the supreme coolness. What six? Here, bhikkhus, 
when consciousness should be restrained, he restrains it; when consciousness 
should be exerted, he exerts it; when consciousness should be encouraged, he 
encourages it; when consciousness should be looked on at with equanimity, he 
looks on at it with equanimity. He is resolute on the superior [state to be attained], 
he delights in Nibbãna. Possessing these six things a bhikkhu is able to realize 
the supreme coolness“ (A IIH 435). 


78. 10. Skill in the enlightenment factors has already been dealt with in the 
explanation of skill in absorption (TV.51, 57) in the passage beginning, 
“Bhikkhus, when the mind is slack, that is not the time for developing the 
tranquillity enliphtenment factor....” ( V 113). 


79. So the meditator should make sure that he has apprehended this sevenfold 
skill in learning well and has properly defined this tenfold skill in giving 
attention, thus learning the meditation subject properly with both kinds of skill. 


[Startng the Practice] 


80. lí it is convenient for him to live in the same monastery as the teacher, then 
he need not get it explained in đetail thus [to begin with], but as he applies 
himself to the meditation subject after he has made quite sure about it he can 
have each successive stage explained as he reaches each distinction. 


One who wants to live elsewhere, however, must get it explained to him in 
đetail in the way already given, and he múst turn it over and over, getting all the 
difficulties solved. He should leave an abode of an unsuitable kind as described 
in the Description of the Earth Kasina, and go to live in a suitable one. Then he 
should sever the minor impediments (IV.20) and set about the preliminary work 
for giving attention to repulsiveness. 





18. Vism-mht explains “saf? saH ñ/atane” (rendered here by “whenever there is 
occasion” with “tasnữmn tasmmi pubbahetu-ñdi-kñrae saH” (“when there 1s this or that 
reason consisting in a previous cause, etc.”); M-a IV 146 says: “SaH saFi kñrae. Kim pan” 
cHha kñranan ti. Abhifñifiñˆ 0a kñranarn (“Nhenever there 1s a reason. But what ¡is the 


reason here? The direct-knowledge itself is the reason').” 
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81. When he sets about it, he should first apprehend the [learning] sign in 
head hairs. How? The colouz should be defined first by plucking out one or twO 
head hairs and placing them on the palm of the hand. [249] He can also look at 
them ïn the hair-cutting place, or in a bow] of water or rice gruel. If the ones he 
sees are black when he sees them, they should be brought to mind as “black,” 1f 
white, as “white,” if mixed, they should be brought to mind in accordance with 
those most prevalent. And as in the case of head hairs, so too the sign should be 
apprehended visually with the whole of the “skin pentad.” 


82. Having apprehended the sign thus and (a) defned all the other øwrfs oƒ the 
body by colour, shape, direction, location, and delimitation (§58), he should then (b) 
define repuisiueriess in five ways, that is, by colour, shape, odour, habitat, and location. 


83. Here is the explanation of all the parts given in successive order. 


[Hecad Hairs] 


(a) Eirstly head hairs are black ¡in their normail colowr, the colour of fresh 
afitthaka seeds.'?* As to shape, they are the shape of long round measuring rods.” 
As to đirection, they lie in the upper direction. As to locafion, their location is the 
wet inner skin that envelops the skull; it is bounded on both sides by the roots of 
the ears, in front by the forehead, and behind by the nape of the neck.”! As to 
delimitation, they are bounded below by the surface of their own roots, which are 
fixed by entering to the amount of the tip of a rice grain into the inner skin that 
envelops the head. They are bounded above by space, and all round by each 
other. There are no two hairs together. This is their delimitation by the similar. 
Head hairs are not body hairs, and body hairs are not head hairs; being likewise 
not intermixed with the remaining thirty-one parts, the head hairs are a separate 
part. This is their delimitation by the dissimilar. Such ¡s the definition of head 
hairs as to colour and so on. 


84. (b) Their definition 4s to 7epwlsiueness in the five ways, that is, by colour, etc., 
1s as follows. Head hairs are repulsive in colour as well as in shape, odour, 
habitat, and location. 


85. For on seeing the colour of a head hair in a bowl of inviting rice gruel or 
cooked rice, people are disgusted and say, “This has got hairs in it. Take it 
away.” So they are repulsive in colowr. Also when people are eating at night, they 
are likewise disgusted by the mere sensation of a hair-shaped akka-bark or 1akaci- 
bark fibre. So they are repulsive in sp. 


86. And the odowz of head hairs, unless dressed with a smearing of oïil, scented 
with flowers, etc., is most offensive. And it is still worse when they are put in the 





19. Arifhaka as a plant is not in PED; see CPD—5inh penela uta. 

20. There are various readings. 

21. “Gnlzoñ‡akn,” here rendered by “nape of the neck,” which the context demands. 
But elsewhere (e.g. TV.47, VIII.110) “base of the neck” seems indicated, that is, where 
the neck fits on to the body, or “gullet.” 
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fire. [250] Even if head hairs are not đirectly repulsive in colour and shape, still 
their odour is directly repulsive. Just as a baby“s excrement, as to its colour, is the 
colour of turmeric and, as to its shape, is the shape of a piece of turmeric root, 
and just as the bloated carcass of a black dog thrown on a rubbish heap, as to its 
colour, is the colour of a ripe palmyra fruit and, as to its shape, is the shape of a 
[mandolin-shaped] drum left face down, and its fangs are like jasmine buds, 
and so even if both these are not directly repulsive in colour and shape, still their 
ođour is directly repulsive, so too, even if head hairs are not directly repulsive in 
colour and shape, still their odour is đirectly repulsive. 


87. But just as pot herbs that grow on village sewage in a filthy place are 
disgusting to civilized people and unusable, so also head hairs are disgusting 
since they grow on the sewage of pus, blood, urine, dung, bile, phleøm, and the 
like. This is the repulsive aspect of the habital. 


88. And these head hairs grow on the heap of the [other] thirty-one parts as 
fungi do on a dung-hill. And owing to the filthy place they grow in they are 
quite as unappetizing as vegetables ørowing on a charnel-ground, on a midden, 
etc., as lotuses or water lilies growing in drains, and so on. This is the repulsive 
aspect of their jocafion. 


89. And as in the case of head hairs, so also the repulsiveness of all the parts 
should be defined (b) in the same five ways by colour, shape, odour, habitat, and 
location. All, however, must be defined individually (a) by colour, shape, đirection, 
location, and delimitation, as follows. 


[Body Hairs] 


90. Herein, firstly, as to natural colowr, body, hairs are not pure black like head 
hairs but blackish brown. As to s4pe, they are the shape of palm roots with the 
tips bent down. As to đírecHơn, they lie in the two đirections. As to locafion, 
except for the locations where the head hairs are established, and for the palms 
of the hands and soles of the feet, they grow in most of the rest of the inner skin 
that envelops the body. As to đelimitation, they are bounded below by the surface 
of their own roots, which are fixed by entering to the extent of a kh” imto the 
inner skin that ewuelops the bodW, aboue bụ space, and all round bụ each other. There 
are no two body hairs together. This is the delimitation by the similar. But their 
delimitation by the dissimilar is like that for the head hairs. [Note: These two last 
sentences are repeated verbatim at the end of the description of each part. They 
are not translated in the remaining thirty parts]. 


[NaiIs] 


91. “Nails” is the name for the twenty nail plates. They are all white as to 
colour. As to shape, they are the shape of fish scales. As to đirecHon: the toenails 
are in the lower direction; the fingernails are in the upper direction. [251] So 
they grow in the two directions. As to ocafion, they are fixed on the tips of the 
backs of the fingers and toes. As to đelmitaHơn, they are bounded in the two 





22. A measure of length, as much as a “louse“s head.” 
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đirections by the flesh of the ends of the fingers and toes, and inside by the flesh 
of the backs of the fingers and toes, and externally and at the end by space, and 
all round by each other. There are no two nails together ... 


[Tecth] 


92. There are thirty-two tooth bones in one whose teeth are complete. They are 
white in colour. As to shape, they are of various shapes; for firstly in the lower row, 
the four middle teeth are the shape of pumpkin seeds set in a row in a lưmp of 
clay; that on each side of them has one root and one point and is the shape of a 
jasmine bud; each one after that has two roots and two points and is the shape of 
a wagon prop; then two each side with three roots and three points, then two 
each side four-rooted and four-pointed. Likewise in the upper row. Às to đirecHon, 
they lie in the upper direction. As to locafiơn, they are fixed in the jawbones. As 
to đelimitation, they are bounded by the surface of their own roots which are 
fixed in the jawbones; they are bounded above by space, and all round by each 
other. There are no two teeth together ... 


[Skm (Tnca)] 


93. The inner skin envelops the whole body. Outside it is what is called the 
outer cuticle, which is black, brown or yellow in colour, and when that from the 
whole of the body is compressed together, it amounts to only as much as a 
jujube-fruit kernel. But as to colowr, the skin itself is white; and its whiteness 
becomes evident when the outer cuticle is destroyed by contact with the flame of 
a fire or the impact of a blow and so on. 


94. As to sửape, ¡t is the shape of the body ïn brief. But in detail, the skin of the 
toes is the shape of silkworms” cocoons; the skin of the back of the foot is the 
shape of shoes with uppers; the skin of the calf is the shape of a palm leaf 
wrapping cooked rice; the skin of the thighs is the shape of a long sack full of 
paddy; the skin of the buttocks is the shape of a cloth strainer full of water; the 
skin of the back is the shape of hide streched over a plank; the skin of the belly is 
the shape of the hide stretched over the body of a lute; the skin of the chest is more or 
less square; the skin of both arms is the shape of the hide stretched over a quiver; the 
skin of the backs of the hands ¡is the shape of a razor box, or the shape of a comb case; 
the skin of the fingers is the shape of a key box; the skin of the neck is the shape of a 
collar for the throat; the skin of the face [252] is the shape of an insects“ nest full of 
holes; the skin of the head is the shape of a bowl] bag. 


95. The meditator who is discerning the skin should first define the inner skin 
that covers the face, working his knowledge over the face beginning with the 
upper lip. Next, the inner skin of the frontal bone. Next, he should define the 
inner skin of the head, separating, as it were, the inner skin“s connection with 
the bone by inserting his knowledge in between the cranium bone and the inner 
skin of the head, as he might his hand in between the bag and the bowl put in 
the bag. Next, the inner skin of the shoulders. Next, the inner skin of the right 
arm forwards and backwards; and then in the same way the inner skin of the left 
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arm. Next, after defining the inner skin of the back, he should define the inner 
skin of the right leg forwards and backwards; then the inner skin of the left leg 
in the same way. Next, the inner skin of the groin, the paunch, the bosom and the 
neck should be successively defined. Then, after defining the inner skin of the 
lower jaw next after that of the neck, he should finish on arriving at the lower lip. 
When he discerns it in the gross in this way, it becomes evident to him more 
subtly too. 


96. As to điccHon, it lies in both directions. As to locafiơn, it covers the whole body. 
As to đelimitaHon, ït is bounded below by its fixed surface, and above by space ... 


[Flesh] 


97. There are nine hundred pieces of flesh. As to colowr, it is all red, like kữmusuka 
flowers. As to sape, the flesh of the calves is the shape of cooked rice in a palm- 
leaf bag. The flesh of the thighs is the shape of a rolling pin.” The flesh of the 
buttocks is the shape of the end of an oven. The flesh of the back is the shape of 
a slab of palm sugar. The flesh between each two ribs is the shape of clay mortar 
squeezed thin in a flattened opening. The flesh of the breast is the shape of a 
lump of clay made into a ball and flung down. The flesh of the two upper arms 
1s the shape of a large skinned rat and twice the size. When he discerns it 
ørossly in this way, it becomes evident to him subtly too. 


98. As to đirecHơn, it lies in both directions. As to locafion, it 1s plastered over the 
three hundred and odd bones. [253] As to đelmitnaHon, it is bounded below by its 
surface, which is fixed on to the collection of bones, and above by the skin, and 
all round each by each other piece ... 


[Sinerus] 


99. There are nine hundred sinews. As to colowr, all the sinews are white. As to 
shape, they have various shapes. For five of great sinews that bind the body together 
start out from the upper part of the neck and descend by the front, and five more 
by the back, and then five by the right and five by the left. And of those that bind 
the right hand, five descend by the front of the hand and five by the back; likewise 
those that bind the left hand. And of those that bind the right foot, fve descend 
by the front and five by the back; likewise those that bind the left foot. So there are 
sixty great sinews called “body supporters“ which descend [from the neck] and 
bind the body together; and they are also called “tendons.“ They are all the 
shape of yam shoots. But there are others scattered over various parts of the body, 
which are finer than the last-named. They are the shape of strings and cords. 
There are others still finer, the shape of creepers. Others still finer are the shape 
of large lute strings. Yet others are the shape of coarse thread. The sinews in the 
backs of the hands and feet are the shape of a bird“s claw. The sinews in the head 
are the shape of children's head nets. The sinews in the back are the shape of a 





23... Nisadapota—“rollins pin”: (= silñ-puHtaka—Vism-mht 250) Whatis meantis probably 
the stone roller, thicker in the middle than at the ends, with which curry spices, etc., are 
normally rolled by hand on a small stone slab in Sri Lanka today. 
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wet net spread out in the sun. The rest of the sinews, following the various limbs, 
are the shape of a net jacket fitted to the body. 


100. As to đírecHon, they lie in the two directons. As to locaHơn, they are to be 
found binding the bones of the whole body together. As to đelimitaHon, they are 
bounded below by their surface, which is fixed on to the three hundred bones, 
and above by the portions that are in contact with the flesh and the inner skin, 
and all round by each other ... 


[Bones] 


101.  Excepting the thirty-two teeth bones, these consist of the remaining sixty- 
four hand bones, sixty-four foot bones, sixty-four soft bones dependent on the 
flesh, two heel bones; then in each leg two ankle bones, two shin bones, one knee 
bone and one thigh bone; then two hip bones, eighteen spine bones, [254] twenty- 
four rib bones, fourteen breast bones, one heart bone (sternum), two collar bones, two 
shoulder blade bones,* two upper-arm bones, two pairs of forearm bones, two neck 
bones, two jaw bones, one nose bone, two eye bones, two ear bones, one frontal bone, 
one occipital bone, nine sincipital bones. 5o there are exactly three hundred bones. 
As to colour, they are all white. As to sửape, they are of various shapes. 


102. Herein, the end bones of the toes are the shape of kafaka seeds. Those next 
to them in the middle sections are the shape of jackfruit seeds. The bones of the 
base sections are the shape of small drums. The bones of the back of the foot are 
the shape of a bunch of bruised yarns. The heel bone is the shape of the seed of 
a single-stone palmyra fruit. 


103. The ankle bones are the shape of [two] play balls bound together. The 
shin bones, in the place where they rest on the ankle bones, are the shape of a 
sindi shoot without the skin removed. The small shin bone is the shape of a[toy] 
bow stick. The large one is the shape of a shrivelled snake“s back. The knee bone 
is the shape of a lump of froth melted on one side. Herein, the place where the 
shin bone rests on it is the shape of a blunt cow“s horn. The thigh bone is the 
shape of a badly-pared” handle for an axe or hatchet. The place where it fits mto 
the hip bone is the shape of a play ball. The place in the hip bone where it is set 
is the shape of a big pwu#nñga fruit with the end cut off. 


104. The two hip bones, when fastened together, are the shape of the ring- 
fastening of a smith“s hammer. The buttock bone on the end [of them] is the 
shape of an inverted snake“s hood. It is perforated in seven or eight places. The 
spine bones are internally the shape of lead-sheet pipes put one on top of the 
other; externally they are the shape of a string of beads. They have two or three 
rows of projections next to each other like the teeth of a saw. 





24. KolthaHthin—“shoulder-blade bones”: for ko†‡ha (= flat) cf. ko‡fhalika §97; the 
meaning is demanded by the context, otherwise no mention would be made of these 
two bones, and the description fits. PED under this ref. has “stomach bone“ (?). 
Should one read a-fkla (blunt) or afi-khina (very sharp)? 

25... Duttacchita—“badly pared”: tacchita, pp. of tacchaH to pare (e.g. with an ađze); not 
1n PED; see M I 31,124; III 166. 
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105. Ofthe twenty-four rib bones, the incomplete ones are the shape of incomplete 
sabres, [255] and the complete ones are the shape of complete sabres; all together 
they are like the outspread wings of a white cock. The fourteen breast bones are the 
shape of an old chariot frame.” The heart bone (sternum) is the shape of the bowl of 
a spoon. The collar bones are the shape of small metal knife handles. The shoulder- 
blade bones are the shape of a Sinhalese hoe worn down on one side. 


106. The upper-arm bones are the shape of looking glass handles. The forearm 
bones are the shape of a twin palm“s trunks. The wrist bones are the shape of 
lead-sheet pipes stuck together. The bones of the back of the hand are the shape 
of a bundle of bruised yams. As to the fingers, the bones of the base sections are 
the shape of small drums; those of the middle sections are the shape of immature 
jackfruit seeds; those of the end sections are the shape of kafaka seeds. 


107. The seven neck bones are the shape of rings of bamboo stem threaded one 
after the other on a stick. The lower jawbone is the shape of a smith“s iron 
hammer ring-fastening. The upper one is the shape of a knife for scraping [the 
rind off sugarcanes]. The bones of the eye sockets and nostril sockets are the 
shape of young palmyra seeds with the kernels removed. The frontal bone is the 
shape of an inverted bow] made of a shell. The bones of the ear-holes are the 
shape of barbers“ razor boxes. The bone ín the place where a cloth is tied [round 
the head] above the frontal bone and the ear holes is the shape of a piece of 
curled-up toffee flake.” The occipital bone ¡is the shape of a lopsided coconut 
with a hole cut in the end. The sincipital bones are the shape of a dish made of 
an old gourd held together with stitches. 


108. As to đirecHon, they lie in both directions. As to locafiơn, they are to be found 
indiscriminately throughout the whole body. But in particular here, the head bones 
rest on the neck bones, the neck bones on the spine bones, the spine bones on the hip 
bones, the hip bones on the thigh bones, the thigh bones on the knee bones, the knee 
bones on the shin bones, the shin bones on the ankle bones, the ankle bones on the 
bones of the back of the foot. As to đelmifatiơn, they are bounded inside by the bone 
marrow, above by the flesh, at the ends and at the roots by each other ... 


[Bone Miarrơoi] 


109. This ¡is the marrow inside the various bones. As to colowr, it is white. As to 
shape, [256] that inside each large bone is the shape of a large cane shoot moistened 
and inserted into a bamboo tube. That inside each small bone is the shape of a 
slender cane shoot moistened and inserted in a section of bamboo twig. As to 
direcHon, it lies in both đirections. As to locaHơn, it 1s set inside the bones. As to 
delimitaHon, it is delimited by the inner surface of the bones ... 





26. Pnfjara—“frame”: not quite in this sense in PED, 

27. SankufitashataputInnpatalakhartla——“a piece of curled-up toffee flake.” The Sinhalese 
translation suggests the following readings and resolution: sa#kufhita (thickened or 
boïled down (?), rather than sa#ku†ifa, curled up); ghata-putra ([toffee?] “fu]] of ghee”); 
patala (flake or slab); khandn (piece). 
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110. This is two pieces of flesh with a single ligature. As to colowr, it is duÏll red, 
the colour of øãÏbhaddaka (coral tree) seeds. As to sửape, it is the shape of a palir 
of child“s play balls; or it is the shape of a pair of mango fruits attached to a 
single stalk. As to đirecHon, it lies in the upper direction. As to locafion, it is to be 
found on either side of the heart flesh, being fastened by a stout sinew that starts out 
with one root from the base of the neck and divides into two after going a short wayW. 
As to đelimitntion, the kidney is bounded by what appertains to kidney ... 


[Henrt] 


111. This is the heart flesh. As to colowr, it is the colour of the back of a red-lotus 
petal. As to shape, it is the shape of a lotus bud with the outer petals removed and 
turned upside down; it is smooth outside, and inside it is like the interior of a 
kosãtakĩ (loofah gourd). In those who possess understanding it is a little 
expanded; in those without understanding it is still only a bud. Inside it there is 
a hollow the size of a 2u#ñea seed”s bed where haÏlf a øøsafa measure of blood is 
kept, with which as their support the mind element and mind-consciousness 
element OCCur. 


112. That in one of greedy temperament is red; that in one of hating 
temperament is black; that in one of deluded temperament is like water that meat 
has been washed in; that in one of speculative temperament is like lentil soup in 
colour; that in one of faithful temperament is the colour of [yellow] kanikñra 
flowers; that in one of understanding temperament is limpid, clear, unturbid, 
bright, pure, like a washed gem of pure water, and it seems to shine. 


113. As to đirecHon, it lies in the upper đirection. As to location, ït is to be found 
in the middle between the two breasts, inside the body. As to đelữmitaHom, it 1s 
bounded by what appertains to heart... [257] 


[Lioer] 


114. This is a twin slab of flesh. As to colowr, it is a brownish shade of red, the 
colour of the not-too-red backs of white water-lily petals. As to sửape, with its 
single root and twin ends, it is the shape of a koøiJãra leaf. In sluggish people it 
is sinpgle and large; in those possessed of understanding there are two or three 
small ones. As to đirecHøn, it lies in the upper đirection. As to locaHow, it is to be 
found on the right side, inside from the two breasts. As to đelữmitation, it 1s 
bounded by what appertains to liver ... 


[MidriffI'° 


115. Thisis the covering of the flesh, which is of two kinds, namely, the concealed 
and the unconcealed. As to colowr, both kinds are white, the colour of đuknla 
(muslin) rags. As to sửape, it is the shape of its location. As to đ/recHơn, the 





28. Kilormaka—“midriff”: the rendering ¡is obviously quite inadequate for what is 
described here, but there is no appropriate English word. 
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concealed midriff lies in the upper direction, the other in both directions. As to 
locaHơn, the concealed midriff is to be found concealing the heart and kidney; 
the unconcealed is to be found covering the flesh under the inner skin throughout 
the whole body. As to đelimitaHơn, it is bounded below by the flesh, above by the 
inner skin, and all round by what appertains to midriff... 


[Spleen] 


116.  This ¡is the flesh of the belly“s “tongue.“ As to colowr, it is blue, the colour of 
nieeutdi flowers. Às to shape, it is seven fingers in size, without attachments, and 
the shape of a black calf's tongue. As to đ/recHon, ¡t lies in the upper direction. As 
to locafion, it is to be found near the upper side of the belly to the left of the heart. 
When it comes out through a wound a beings life is terminated. As to đelimitaHon, 
it is bounded by what appertains to spleen ... 


[Lungs] 


117. The flesh of the lungs is divided up into two or three pieces of flesh. As to 
colowr, it is red, the colour of not very ripe udurrbara fig fruits. As to shape, ït is the 
shape of an unevenly cut thick slice of cake. Inside, it is insipid and lacks nutritive 
essence, like a lưmp of chewed straw, because it is affected by the heat of the 
kamma-born fire [element] that springs up when there is need of something to 
eat and drink. As to đ/recHon, it lies in the upper đirection. As to locafion, it 1s to 
be found inside the body between the two breasts, hanging above the heart [258] 
and liver and concealing them. As to đelimitation, it 1s bounded by what 
appertains to lungs ... 


[Boruel] 


118. This is the bowel tube; it is looped” in twenty-one places, and in a man it 
is thirty-two hands long, and in a woman, twenty-eight hanđs. As to colowr, it is 
white, the colour of lime [mixed] with sand. As to sửzpe, it is the shape of a 
beheaded snake coiled up and put in a trough of blood. As to đ7recHonm, it lies in 
the two directHons. As to locafion, it is fastened above at the gullet and below to 
the excrement passage (rectum), so it is to be found inside the body between the 
limits of the gullet and the excrement passage. As to đelimitaHon, it is bounded 
by what pertains to bowel... 


[Entrails (Mesentery)] 


119. This is the fastening ¡in the places where the bowel is coiled. Às to colowr, 
it is white, the colour of đakasitalika°° (uhite edible tuater li) roots. As to shape, ït 1s 
the shape of those roots too. As to đ/recHơn, it lies in the two directions. As to 
locaHon, it is to be found inside the twenty-one coils of the bowel, like the strings 





29... Obhaeea—“looped”: not in this sense in PED; see obhafjaHi (XI.64 and PED). 
30. Dakasitalika: notin PED; rendered in Sinhalese translation by helraeli (white edible 
water lily). 
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to be found inside rope-rings for wiping the feet on, sewing them together, and 
it fastens the bowel”s coils together so that they do not slip down in those working 
with hoes, axes, etc., as the marionette-strings do the marionette's wooden [limbs] 
at the time of the marionette“s being pulled along. As to đelimitation, it is bounded 
by what appertains to entrails.... 


[Goree] 


120. This is what has been eaten, drunk, chewed and tasted, and is present in the 
stomach. As to colowr, it is the colour of swallowed food. As to sửape, it is the shape of 
rice loosely tied in a cloth strainer. As to đirecHon, it is in the upper direction. Às to 
locafiơn, it is in the stomach. 


121.  What ¡is called the “stomach” is [a part of] the bowel-membrane, which is 
like the swelling [of air] produced in the middle of a length of wet cloth when it 
is being [twisted and] wrung out from the two ends. lt is smooth outside. Inside, 
1t is like a balloon of cloth?! soiled by wrapping up meat refuse; or it can be said 
to be like the inside of the skin of a rotten jack fruit. It is the place where worms 
dwell seething in tangles: the thirty-two families of worms, such as round worms, 
boil-producing worms, “palm-splinter” worms, needle-mouthed worms, tape- 
worms, thread worms, and the rest.” When there is no food and drink, [259] etc., 
present, they leap up shrieking and pounce upon the hearts flesh; and when 
food and drink, etc., are swallowed, they wait with uplifted mouths and scramble 
to snatch the first two or three lumps swallowed. It is these worms“ maternity 
home, privy, hospital and charnel ground. Just as when it has rained heavily in 
a time of drought and what has been carried by the water into the cesspit at the 
gate of an outcaste villaøe—the various kinds of ordure” such as urine, excrement, 
bits of hide and bones and sinews, as well as spittle, snot, blood, etc.—gets 
mixed up with the mud and water already collected there; and after two or three 
days the families of worms appear, and it ferments, warmed by the energy of the 
sun“s heat, frothing and bubbling on the top, quite black in colour, and so utterly 
stinking and loathsome that one can scarcely go near it or look at it, much less 
smell or taste it, so too, [the stomach is where] the assortment of food, drink, etc., 
falls after being pounded up by the tongue and stuck together with spittle and 





31. Marnsakn-sambupali-uethana-kiHtha-pñuñra-pupphaka-sadisa: this is rendered into 
Sinhalese by kuu 14s kasa]a 0elu porðnñ kadek pup (“an inflated piece (or bag) of cloth, 
which has wrapped rotten meat refuse”). In PED Zøãra is given as “cloak, mantle” 
and (this ref.) as “the mango tree”; but there seems to be no authority for the rendering 
“mango tree,“ which has nothing to do with this context. Pupphaka (balloon) is not in 
PED (cf. common Burmese spelling of bubbula (bubble) as pupphu]a). 

32. Itwould be a mistake to take the renderings of these worms“ names too literally. 
Gatiduippada (boil-producing worm?) appears only as “earth worm“” in PED, which will 
not do here. The more generally accepted reading seems to take øa‡afantuka and 
suttaka (tape-worm and thread-worm) as two kinds rather than øa‡atanfusuftakn; neither 
1s 1n PED. 

33. Kư#—apa—“ordure”; PED only gives the meaning “corpse,” which does not fit the 
meaning either here or, e.g., at XI.21, where the sense of a dead body is inappropriate. 
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saliva, losing at that moment its virtues of colour, smell, taste, etc., and taking on 
the appearance of weavers“ paste and dogs“ vomit, then to get soused in the bile 
and phlegm and wind that have collected there, where it ferments with the 
energy of the stomach-fire“s heat, seethes with the families of worms, frothing 
and bubbling on the top, till it turns into utterly stinking nauseating muck, even 
to hear about which takes away any appetite for food, drink, etc., let alone to see 
it with the eye of understanding. And when the food, drink, etc., fall into it, they 
get divided into five parts: the worms eat one part, the stomach-fire bums up 
another part, another part becomes urine, another part becomes excrement, and 
one part is turned into nourishment and sustains the blood, flesh and so on. 


122. As to delimitafHon, it is bounded by the stomach lining and by what 
appertains to gorge.... 


[Dunsel 


123. This is excrement. As to colowr, it is mostly the colour of eaten food. As to 
shape, it is the shape of its location. As to đirecfion, it is 1n the lower directon. As 
to location, 1t 1s to be found in the receptacle for digested food (rectum). 


124. The receptacle for digested food is the lowest part at the end of the bowel, 
between the navel and the root of the spine. [260] It measures eight fingerbreadths 
in height and resembles a bamboo tube. Just as when rain water falls on a higher 
level it runs down to fill a lower level and stays there, so too, the receptacle for 
digested food is where any food, drink, etc., that have fallen into the receptacle 
for undigested food, have been continuously cooked and simmered by the 
stomach-fire, and have got as soft as though ground up on a stone, run down to 
through the cavities of the bowels, and it is pressed down there till it becomes 
impacted like brown clay pushed into a bamboo joint, and there it stays. 


125. As to đelimitntion, it is bounded by the receptacle for digested food and by 
what appertains to dung ... 


[Brarn] 


126.  This is the limps of marrow to be found inside the skull. As to colowr, it 1s 
white, the colour of the flesh of a toadstool; it can also be said that it is the colour 
of turned milk that has not yet become curd. As to sửae, it is the shape of its 
location. As to đ/recHon, it belongs to the upper đirection. As to locaHiơn, it is to be 
found inside the skull, like four lumps of dough put together to correspond 
with the [skulls] four sutured sectons. As to đel7mitafion, ït is bounded by the 
skulls inner surface and by what appertains to brain ... 


[Bie] 


127.  There are two kinds of bile: local bile and free bile. Herein as to colowr, the 
local bile is the colour of thick mađhuka oil; the free bile is the colour of faded 
ñkuÏlr flowers. As to shape, both are the shape of their location. As to đ/recHon, the 
local bile belongs to the upper direction; the other belongs to both directions. ÀAs 
to locafion, the free bile spreads, like a drop of oil on water, all over the body 
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except for the fleshless parts of the head hairs, body hairs, teeth, nails, and the 
hard dry skin. When it is disturbed, the eyes become yellow and twitch, and 
there is shivering and itching3* of the body. The local bile is situated near the 
flesh of the liver between the heart and the lungs. It is to be found ¡in the bile 
container (gall bladder), which is like a large kosãiak7 (loofah) gourd pip. When 
1t is disturbed, beings go crazy and become demented, they throw off conscience 
and shame and do the undoable, speak the unspeakable, and think the 
unthinkable. As to đelimitaHon, it is bounded by what appertains to bile ... [261] 


[Phleem] 


128. The phlegm is inside the body and it measures a bowlful. As to colowr, it 1s 
white, the colour of the juice of 0eabala leaves. As to shape, ¡t is the shape Of its 
location. As to đirecHøn, it belongs to the upper direction. As to locafion, it is to be 
found on the stomach“s surface. Just as duckweed and green scum on the surface 
of water divide when a stick or a potsherd is dropped into the water and then 
spread together again, so too, at the time of eating and drinking, etc., when the 
food, drink, etc., fall into the stomach, the phlegm divides and then spreads 
together again. And ïf it gets weak the stomach becomes utterly disgusting with 
a smell of ordure, like a ripe boil or a rotten hen“s egg, and then the belchings 
and the mouth reek with a stench like rotting ordure rising from the stomach, so 
that the man has to be told, “Go away, your breath smells.” But when it grows 
plentiful it holds the stench of ordure beneath the surface of the stomach, acting like 
the wooden lid of a privy. As to đelmitnHơn, it is bounded by what appertains to 
phlegm ... 


[Pus] 


129. Pusis produced by decaying blood. As to colowr, it is the colour of bleached 
leaves; but in a dead body it is the colour of stale thickened gruel. As to se, it 
is the shape of its location. As to đirecHơn, it belongs to both directions. As to 
location, however, there is no fixed location for pus where it could be found 
stored up. Wherever blood stagnates and goes bad in some part of the body 
damaged by wounds with stumps and thorns, by burns with fire, etc., or where 
boils, carbuncles, etc., appear, it can be found there. As to đelrnitatHion, it 1s bounded 
by what appertains to pus ... 


[Blood] 


130.  There are two kinds of blood: stored blood and mobile blood. Herein, as to 
colour, stored blood is the colour of cooked and thickened lac solution; mobile blood 
1s the colour of clear lac solution. As to se, both are the shape of their locations. As 
to đirectiơn, the stored blood belongs to the upper direction; the other belongs to both 
directions. As to locafiơn, except for the fleshless parts of the head hairs, body hairs, 
teeth, nails, and the hard dry skin, the mobile blood permeates the whole of the 
clung-to (kammically-acquired)° body by following the network of veins. The 





34. Karndii/aH—“to itch”: the verb is not in PED; see kaji. 
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stored blood fills the lower part of the liver“s site [262] to the extent of a 
bowIful, and by its splashing little by little over the heart, kidney and lungs, 
it keeps the kidney, heart, liver and lungs moist. For it is when it fails to 
moisten the kidney, heart, etc., that beings become thirsty. As to đelmitation, 
it is bounded by what appertains to blood.... 


[Siuent] 


131. This is the water element that trickles from the pores of the body hairs, and 
so on. As to colowr, it is the colour of clear sesame oil. As to shøpe, it is the shape 
of its location. As to đirecHon, it belongs to both directions. As to locafion, there 1s 
no fixed location for sweat where it could always be found like blood. But if the 
body is heated by the heat of a fire, by the sun/“s heat, by a change of temperature, 
etc., then it trickles from all the pore openings of the head hairs and body hairs, 
as water does from a bunch of unevenly cut lily-bud stems and lotus stalks 
pulled up from the water. So its shape should also be understood to correspond 
to the pore-openings of the head hairs and body hairs. And the meditator who 
discerns sweat should only give his attention to it as it is to be found filling the 
pOore-openings of the head hairs and body hairs. As to đelimitaHion, it is bounded 
by what appertains to sweat... 


[FnH 


132. This is a thick unguent. As to colour, it is the colour of sliced turmeric. As 
to shape, firstly in the body of a stout man it is the shape of turmeric-coloured 
dukila (muslin) rags placed between the inner skin and the flesh. In the body of 
a lean man it is the shape of turmeric-coloured đw„kñla (muslin) rags placed in 
two or three thicknesses on the shank flesh, thiph flesh, back flesh near the 
spine, and belly-covering flesh. As to direction, it belongs to both directions. As 
to location, it permeates the whole of a stout man“s body; it is to be found on a 
lean man/“s shank flesh, and so on. And thouph it was described as “unguent” 
above, still it is neither used as oïl on the head nor as oil for the nose, etc., because 
of its utter disgustingness. As to delimitation, it is bounded below by the flesh, 
above by the inner skin, and all round by what appertains to fat... 


[Tears] 


133. These are the water element that trickles from the eye. As to colowr, they are 
the colour of clear sesame oil. As to sửøpe, they are the shape of their location. 
[263] As to đirecHon, they belong to the upper direction. As to locafiơn, they are to 
be found in the eye sockets. But they are not stored in the eye sockets all the while 
as the bile is in the bile container. But when beings feel joy and laugh uproariously, 
or feel grief and weep and lament, or eat particular kinds of wrong food, or 
when their eyes are affected by smoke, dust, dirt, etc., then being originated by 
the joy, grief, wrong food, or temperature, they fill up the eye sockets or trickle 
out. And the meditator who discerns tears should discern them only as they are 





35. Llpädirna—“clung-to”: see Ch. XIV, note 23. 
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to be found filling the eye sockets. As to đelimitaHon, they are bounded by what 
appertains to tears ... 


[Grease] 


134. This is a melted unguent. As to colowr, it is the colour of coconut oïl. Also 
it can be said to be the colour of oil sprinkled on gruel. As to sửze, it is a film the 
shape of a drop of unguent spread out over still water at the time of bathing. As 
to đirecHơn, it belongs to both directions. As to locafion, it 1s to be found mostly on 
the palms of the hands, backs of the hands, soles of the feet, backs of the feet, tip 
of the nose, forehead, and points of the shoulders. And it is not always to be 
found in the melted state in these locations, but when these parts get hot with the 
heat of a fire, the sun“s heat, upset of temperature or tupset of elements, then it 
spreads here and there in those places like the film from the drop of unguent on 
the stHll water at the time of bathing. As to delimitaHơn, it is bounded by what 
appertains to grease.... 


[Spittle] 


135.  This is water element mixed with froth inside the mouth. As to colowr, 1t 1s 
white, the colour of the froth. As to sửape, it is the shape of its location, or it can be 
called “the shape of froth.” As to đirecHơn, it belongs to the upper đirection. As 
to locafion, it 1s to be found on the tongue after it has descended from the cheeks 
on both sides. And it is not always to be found stored there; but when beings see 
particular kinds of food, or remember them, or put something hot or bitter or 
sharp or salty or sour into their mouths, or when their hearts are faint, or nausea 
arises on some account, then spittle appears and runs down from the cheeks on 
both sides to settle on the tongue. It is thin at the tip of the tongue, and thick at 
the root of the tongue. It is capable, without getting used up, of wetting unhusked 
rice or husked rice or anything else chewable that is put into the mouth, like the 
water in a pit scooped out in a river sand bank. [264] As to đelimitaHon, it 1s 
bounded by what appertains to spittle.... 


[Snot] 


136. This is impurity that trickles out from the brain. As to colowr, it is the 
colour of a young palmyra kernel. As to sửøpe, it is the shape of its location. As to 
đirection, it belongs to the upper direction. As to locafion, it 1s to be found filling 
the nostril cavities. And it is not always to be found stored there; but rather, just 
as thouph a man tied up curd in a lotus leaf, which he then pricked with a thorn 
underneath, and whey oozed out and dripped, so too, when beings weep or 
suffer a disturbance of elements produced by wrong food or temperature, then 
the brain inside the head turns into stale phlegm, and it oozes out and comes 
down by an opening ¡in the palate, and it fills the nostrils and stays there or 
trickles out. And the meditator who discerns snot should discern it only as it is 
to be found filling the nostril cavities. As to đelmifafion, ït is bounded by what 
appertains to snot... 
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137. This is the slimy ordure inside the joints in the body. As to colowr, it is the 
colour of kaikñra gum. As to sửa, it is the shape of its location. As to đ/recHơn, 
1t belongs to both directions. As to locafion, it 1s to be found inside the hundred 
and eighty joints, serving the function of lubricating the bones/ joints. lf it is 
weak, when a man gets up or sits down, moves forward or backward, bends or 
stretches, then his bones creak, and he goes about making a noise like the 
snapping of fingers, and when he has walked only one or two leagues“ distance, 
his air element gets upset and his limbs pain him. But if a man has plenty of it, his 
bones do not creak when he gets up, sits down, etc., and even when he has walked 
a long distance, his air element does not get upset and his limbs do not pam him. As 
to delimitnHon, it is bounded by what appertains to oi] of the joints ... 


[Urme] 


138.  Thịis ¡is the urine solution. As to colowr, it 1s the colour of bean brine. As to 
shape, it is the shape of water inside a water pot placed upside down. As to 
đirectHon, it belongs to the lower direction. As to Ïocafon, it is to be found inside 
the bladder. Eor the bladder sack is called the bladder. Just as when a porous pot 
with no mouth is put into a cesspool, [265] then the solution from the cesspool 
gets into the porous pot with no mouth even though no way of entry ¡is evident, 
so too, while the urinary secretion from the body enters the bladder its way of 
entry is not evident. lts way of exit, however, is evident. And when the bladder is 
full of urine, beings feel the need to make water. As to delimitaHon, it is delimited 
by the inside of the bladder and by what is similar to urine. This is the delimitation 
by the similar. But its delimitation by the dissimilar is like that for the head hairs 
(see note at end of §90). 


[The Arisins of Absorption] 


139. When the meditator has defined the parts beginning with the head hairs 
in this way by colour, shape, direction, location and delimitation (§58), and he 
øives his attention in the ways beginning with “following the order, not too 
quickly” (§61) to their repulsiveness in the five aspects of colour, shape, smell, 
habitat, and location (§84£), then at last he surmounts the concept (§66). Then 
just as when a man with good sight is observing a garland of flowers of thirty- 
two colours knotted on a single string and all the flowers become evident to him 
simultaneously, so too, when the meditator observes this body thus, “There are in 
this body head hairs,“ then all these things become evident to him, as it were, 
simultaneously. Hence it was said above in the explanation of skill in giving 
attention: “EFor when a beginner gives his attention to head hairs, his attention 
carries on till it arrives at the last part, that is, urine, and stops there“ (§67). 


140. Ifhe applies his attention externally as well when all the parts have become 
evident in this way, then human beings, animals, etc., as they go about are 
divested of their aspect of beings and appear as just assemblages of parts. And 
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when drink, food, etc., is being swallowed by them, it appears as though it were 
being put in among the assemblage of parts. 


141. Then, as he gives his attention to them again and again as “Repulsive, 
repulsive,“ employing the process of “successive leaving,” etc. (S67), eventually 
absorption arises in him. Herein, the appearance of the head hairs, etc., as tO 
colour, shape, direction, location, and delimitation is the learning sign; their 
appearance as repulsive in all aspects is the counterpart sign. 


As he cultivates and develops that counterpart sign, absorption arises in him, 
but only of the first jhãna, in the same way as described under foulness as a 
meditation subject (VI.64f.). And it arises singly in one to whom only one part 
has become evident, or who has reached absorption in one part and makes no 
further effort about another. 


142. But several first jhãnas, according to the number of parts, are produced in 
one to whom several parts have become evident, or who has reached jhãna in 
one and also makes further effort about another. As in the case of the Elder 
Maillaka. [266] 


The elđer, it seems, took the Elder Abhaya, the Digha reciter, by the hand,% 
and after saying “Friend Abhaya, first learn this matter,” he went on: “The Elder 
Mallaka is an obtainer of thirty-two jhãnas in the thirty-two parts. If he enters 
upon one by night and one by day, he goes on entering upon them for over a 
fortnipht; but if he enters upon one each day, he goes on entering upon them for 
over a month.” 


143.  And although this meditation is successful in this way with the first 
jhãna, it is nevertheless called “mindfulness occupied with the body” because it 
1s successful through the influence of the mindfulness of the colour, shape, and 
So 0n. 


144.  And the bhikkhu who is devoted to this mindfulness occupied with the 
body “is a conqueror of boredom and delight, and boredom does not conquer 
him; he dwells transcending boredom as it arises. He is a conqueror of fear and 
dread, and fear and dread do not conquer him; he dwells transcending fear and 
dread as they arise. He is one who bears cold and heat ... who endures ... arisen 
bodily feelings that are ... menacing to life” (M IH 97); he becomes an obtainer of 
the four jhãnas based on the colour aspect of the head hairs,” etc.; and he comes 
to penetrate the six kinds of đirect-knowledge (see MN 6). 

So let a man, if he is wise, 

Untiringly devote his days 

To mindfulness of body which 

Rewards him in so many ways. 





36. Reference is sometimes made to the “hand-grasping question” (hattha-gahakn 
pañhñ). Ït may be to this; but there is another mentioned at the end of the commentary 
to the Dhãtu-Vibhanga. 

37. The allusion seems to be to the bases of mastery (abhibhñyatana—or better, 
bases for transcendence); see M II l3 and M-a HI 257f.; but see §ó0. 
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Thịis is the section dealing with mindfulness occupied with the body in the 
đetailed treatise. 


[(9) MINDFULNESS OF BREATHING] 


145. Now comses the đescription of the development of mindfulness of breathing 
as a meditation subject. It has been recommended by the Blessed One thus: 
“And, bhikkhus, this concentration through mindfulness of breathing, when 
đeveloped and practiced much, is both peaceful and sublime, it is an 
unadulterated blissful abiding, and it banishes at once and stills evil unprofitable 
thoughts as soon as they arise“ (S V 321; Vin II 70). 


[Text] 


It has been described by the Blessed One as having sixteen bases thus: “And 
how developed, bhikkhus, how practiced much, is concentration through 
mindfulness of breathing both peaceful and sublime, an unadulterated blissful 
abiding, banishing at once and stilling evil unprofitable thoughts as soon as 
they arise? 

“Here, bhikkhus, a bhikkhu, gone to the forest or to the root of a tree or to an 
empty place, sits down; having folded his legs crosswise, set his body erect, 
established mindfulness ¡in front of him, [267] ever mindful he breathes in, 
mindful he breathes out. 


“() Breathing ¡n long, he knows: “I breathe in long; or breathing out long, he 
knows: “I breathe out long.” (ii) Breathing in short, he knows: “I breathe in short,” 
or breathing out short, he knows: “I breathe out short.” (1i) He trains thus: “1 shall 
breathe in experiencing the whole body;“ he trains thus: “I shall breathe out 
experiencing the whole body.” (iv) He trains thus: “I shall breathe in tranquilizing 
the bodily formation;' he trains thus: “I shall breathe out tranquilizing the bodily 
formation.” 


“(v) He trains thus: “I shall breathe in experiencing happiness;“ he trains 
thus: “I shall breathe out experiencing happiness. (vi) He trains thus: “I shall 
breathe in experiencing bliss;ˆ he trains thus: “I shall breathe out experiencing 
bliss.ˆ (vii) He trains thus: “T shall breathe in experiencing the mental formation;/ 
he trains thus: “I shall breathe out experiencing the mental formation.” (viii) He 
trains thus: “I shall breathe in tranquilizing the mental formation;“ he trains 
thus: “T shall breathe out tranquilizing the mental formation.' 


“(ix) He trains thus: “I shall breathe in experiencing the [manner of] 
consciousness; he trains thus: “I shall breathe out experiencing the [manrer of] 
consciousness.ˆ (x) He trains thus: “I shall breathe in gladdening the [manner 
of] consciousness,ˆ he trains thus: “I shall breathe out gladdening the [manner 
of] consciousness.“ (xi) He trains thus: “I shall breathe in concentrating the 
[manner of] consciousness,ˆ he trains thus: “I shall breathe out concentrating the 
[manner of] consciousness.” (xii) He trains thus: “I shall breathe in liberating the 
[manner of] consciousness;“ he trains thus: “I shall breathe out liberating the 
[manner of] consciousness./ 
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“(xii) He trains thus: “I shall breathe in contemplating impermanence,“ he 
trains thus: “I shall breathe out contemplating impermanence.ˆ (xiv) He trains 
thus: “I shall breathe in contemplating fading away;ˆ he trains thus: “I shall 
breathe out contemplating fading away.ˆ (xv) He trains thus: “T shall breathe in 
contemplating cessation;“ he trains thus: “I shall breathe out contemplating 
cessation.“ (xvi) He trains thus: “I shall breathe in contemplating relinquishment;/ 
he trains thus: “I shall breathe out contemplating relinqguishment/ (S V 321-22). 


146. The description [of development] is complete in all respects, however, 
only ïf it is given in đue course after a commentary on the text. So it is given here 
(S186) mtroduced by a commentary on the [first part of the] text. 


[Word Commnentarw] 


And hot deueloped, phikkhus, hoi practiced tmuch, ¡is concentration throueh 
mindfulness 0ƒ breathing: here in the first place hơi is a question showing đesire 
to explain in detail the development of concentration through mindfulness of 
breathing in its various forms. Deøeloped, bhikkhus,... 1s concentralion through 
mindfulness 0ƒ breathing: this shows the thing that is being asked about out of 
desire to explain it in its various forms. Hơu practiced 1much ... as soon as the 
arise?: here too the same explanation applies. 


147. Herein, đeoeloped means aroused or increased, concentration through 
mindfulness oƒ breathins (lit. “breathing-mindfulness concentration”) is either 
concentration associated with mindfulness that discerns breathing, or it is 
concentration on mindfulness of breathing. Pracliced much: practiced again and again. 


148. Both peaceful and sublime (santo cÍ cua pamito ca): it 1s peaceful in both 
ways and sublime in both ways; the two words should each be understood as 
governed by the word “both” (eøa). What is meant? Ủnlike foulness, which as 
a meditation subject is peaceful and sublime only by penetration, but is 
neither (1ñ eøa) peaceful nor sublime in its object since its object [in the learning 
stage] is gross, and [after that] its object is repulsiveness—unlike that, this is 
not unpeaceful or unsublime in any way, but on the contrary it is peaceful, 
stilled and quiet both on account of the peacefulness of its object and on 
account of the peacefulness of that one of its factors called penetration. And 
it is sublime, something one cannot have enough of, both on account of the 
sublimeness of its object and on [268] account of the sublimeness of the 
aforesaid factor. Hence it is called “both peaceful and sublime.” 


149. lf ¡s an unadulterated blissƒful abiding: it has no adulteration, thus it 1s 
unadulterated; it is unalloyed, unmixed, particular, special. Here it is not a 
question of peacefulness to be reached through preliminary work [as with the 
kasinas] or through access [as with foulness, for instance]. lt is peaceful and 
sublime in its own individual essence too starting with the very first attention 
given to it. But someŠ say that it is “unadulterated“ because it is unalloyed, 





38. ““5ome” ¡is said with reference to the inmates of the Uttara (Northern) monastery 
[n Anuradhapura]” (Vism-mht 256). 
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pOossessed of nutritive value and sweet in its individual essence too. So it should 
be understood to be “unadulterated” and a “blissful abiding” since it leads to 
the obtaining of bodily and mental bliss with every moment of absorption. 


150. As soon as the arise: whenever they are not suppressed. Eøil: bad. 
Unyrofitable (akusala) thoughts: thoughts produced by unskilfulness (økosalla). It 
banishes at once: it banishes, suppresses, at that very moment. Sf/lls (oiipasameti): 
it thoroughly calms (s⁄‡†hu upasanefi); or else, when eventually brought to 
fulfilment by the noble path, it cuts off, because of partaking of penetration; it 
tranquilizes, is what is meant. 


151. In brief however, the meaning here is this: “Bhikkhus, in what way, in 
what manner, by what system, is concentration through mindfulness of breathing 
developed, in what way is it practiced much, that it is both peaceful ... as soon as 
they arise?” 

152. He now said, “Here, bhikkhus,“ etc., giving the meaning of that in detail. 


Herein, here, bhikkhus, a bhikkhu means: bhikkhus, in this đispensation a 
bhikkhu. For this word here signifies the [Buddha/s] dispensation as the 
prerequisite for a person to produce concentration through mindfulness of 
breathing ¡n all its modes,” and it denies that such a state exists in any other 
dispensation. Eor this is said: “Bhikkhus, only here is there an ascetic, here a 
second ascetic, here a third ascetic, here a fourth ascetic; other dispensations are 
devoid of ascetics“ (M I 63; A II 238). That is why ¡it was said above “in this 
dispensation a bhikkhu.” 


153. Gone to the ƒorest... or to an empt place: this signifies that he has found an 
abode favourable to the development of concentration through mindfulness of 
breathing. For this bhikkhu“s miỉnd has long been dissipated among visible 
data, etc., as its object, and it does not want to mount the object of concentration- 
through-mindfulness-of-breathing; it runs off the track like a chariot harnessed 
to a wild ox.*!' Ñow, suppose a cowherd [269] wanted to tame a wild calf that had 
been reared on a wild cow”s milk, he would take it away from the cow and tỉe it 
up apart with a rope to a stout post dug into the ground; then the calf might 
dash to and fro, but being unable to get away, it would eventually sit down or lie 
down by the post. So too, when a bhikkhu wants to tame his own mind which 
has long been spoilt by being reared on visible data, etc., as object for its food 
and drink, he should take it away from visible data, etc., as object and bring it 
into the forest or to the root of a tree or to an empty place and tie it p there to the 
post of in-breaths and out-breaths with the rope of mindfulness. And so his 
miỉnd may then dash to and fro when it no longer gets the objects it was formerly 





39. “The words “ïn all its aspects refer to the sixteen bases; for these are only found 
in total in this dispensation. When outsiders know mindfulness of breathing they 
only know the first four modes“ (Vism-mht 257). 

40. ““The ascetic” is a stream-enterer, the “second ascetic” is a once-returner, the 
“third ascetic” is a non-returner, the “fourth ascetic” is an Arahant” (M-a II 4). 

41. Kữ‡a—“wïld”: PED, this ref. gives “useless,“ which misses the point. Cf. M-a II 82; 
IV 198. 
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used to, but being unable to break the rope of mindfulness and get away, it sits 
down, lies down, by that object under the influence of access and absorption. 
Hence the Ancients said: 


154. “Just as a man who tames a calf 
Would tie it to a post, so here 
Should his own mind by mindfulness 
Be firmly to the object tied.” 


This is how an abode is favourable to his development. Hence it was said 
above: “Thỉis signifies that he has found an abode favourable to the development 
of concentration through mindfulness of breathing.” 


155. Or alternatively, this mindfulness of breathing as a meditation subject— 
which is foremost among the various meditation subjects of all Buddhas, [some] 
Paccekabuddhas and [some] Buddhas/” disciples as a basis for attaining 
distinction and abiding in bliss here and now—is not easy to develop without 
leaving the neighbourhood of villages, which resound with the noises of women, 
men, elephants, horses, etc., noise being a thorn to jhãna (see A V 135), whereas 
in the forest away from a village a meditator can at his ease set about discerning 
this meditation subject and achieve the fourth jhãna in mindfulness of breathing; 
and then, by making that same jhãna the basis for comprehension of formations 
[with insight] (XX.2£), he can reach Arahantship, the highest fruit. That is why 
the Blessed One said “gone to the forest,“ etc., in pointing out a favourable 
abode for him. 


156.  For the Blessed One is like a master of the art of building sites (see D I 9, 
12; II 87). [270] As the master of the art of building sites surveys the proposed 
site for a town, thoroughly examines it, and then gives his directions, “Build the 
town here,“ and when the town is safely finished, he receives preat honour from 
the royal family, so the Blessed One examines an abode as to its suitability for the 
meditator, and he directs, “Devote yourself to the meditation subject here,“ and 
later on, when the meditator has devoted himself to the meditation subject and 
has reached Arahantship and says, “The Blessed One is indeed fully 
enlightened,“ the Blessed One receives great honour. 


157. And this bhikkhuU is compared to a leopard. For just as a great leopard 
king lurks in a grass wilderness or a jungle wilderness or a rock wilderness in 
the forest and seizes wild beasts—the wild buffalo, wild ox, boar, etc.—so too, 
the bhikkhu who devotes himself to his meditation subject in the forest, efc., 
should be understood to seize successively the paths of stream-entry, once-return, 
non-return, and Arahantship; and the noble fruitions as well. Hence the Ancients 
said: 
“Eor as the leopard by his lurking [in the forest] seizes beasts 
So also will this Buddhas” son, with insight gifted, 
strenuous, 
By his retreating to the forest seize the hiphest fruit 
of all” (Mi 369). 
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So the Blessed One said “gone to the forest,“ etc., to point out a forest abode as 
a place likely to hasten his advancement. 


158.  Herein, goøe fo the ƒorest is gone to any kind of forest possessing the bliss 
of seclusion among the kinds of forests characterized thus: “Having gone out 
beyond the boundary post, all that is forest” (Patis I 176; Vibh 251), and “A forest 
abode is five hundred bow lengths distant“ (Vin IV 183). To the root oƒ a tree: gone 
to the vicinity of a tree. To an empf place: gone to an empty, secluded space. And 
here he can be said to have gone to an “empty place” ¡f he has gone to any of the 
remaining seven kinds of abode (resting place).*° [271] 


159. Having thus indicated an abode that is suitable to the three seasons, 
suitable to humour and temperament,3 and favourable to the development of 
mindfulness of breathing, he then said sits down, etc., indicating a posture that 
is peaceful and tends neither to idleness nor to agitation. Then he said ha0ing 
ƒolded his les crosstuise, etc., to show firmness ïn the sitting position, easy Ooccurrence 
of the in-breaths and out-breaths, and the means for discerning the object. 


160. Herein, crossi0ise is the sitting position with the thighs fully locked. Folded: 
having locked. Set hís body erect: having placed the upper part of the body erect 
with the eighteen backbones resting end to end. For when he is seated like this, 
his skin, flesh and sinews are not twisted, and so the feelings that would arise 
moment by momernt if they were twisted do not arise. That being so, his mind 
becomes unified, and the meditation subject, instead of collapsing, attains to 
growth and increase. 


1ó1.  Esfablished mindfnlness in front oƒ him (parinukham san upa†hapefuä) = 
having placed (†hapayifoñ) mindfulness (safrr) facing the meditation subject 
(kammn‡thñnñbhimukham). Or alternatively, the meaning can be treated here too 
according to the method of explanation given in the Patisambhidã, which is 
this: Pzr/ has the sense of control (parieeaha), rukham (lit. mouth) has the sense 
of outlet (ni/ñma), saH has the sense of establishment („a††hãna); that is why 
parinukham satmr (mindfulness as a controlled outlet') is said“ (Patis I 176). The 
meaning of it in brief is: Having made mindfulness the outlet (from opposition, 
forgetfulness being thereby] controlled.* 


162. Eøer mmindfnl he breathes in, trindful he breathes ơut: having seated himself 
thus, having established mindfulness thus, the bhikkhu does not abandon that 
mindfulness; ever mindful he breathes in, mindful he breathes out; he is a mindful 
worker, is what is meant. 





42. The nine kinds of abode (resting place) are the forest and the root of a tree 
already mentioned, and a rock, a hill cleft,a mountain cave, a charnel ground, a jungle 
thicket, an open space, a heap of straw (M T 181). 

43. “In the hot season the forest is favourable, in the cold season the root of a tree, 
in the rainy season an empty place. For one of phleematic humour, phlegmatic by 
nature, the forest is favourable, for one of bilious humour the root of a tree, for one of 
windy humour an empty place. For one of deluded temperament the forest, for one 
of hating temperament the root of a tree, for one of greedy temperament an empty 
place” (Vism-mht 258). 
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163. (1) Nơu, brenthing ïn long, etc., is said in order to show the different ways in 
which he is a mindful worker. For in the Patisambhidä, in the exposition of the 
clause, “Ever mindful he breathes in, mindful he breathes out,“ this is said: “He 
is a mindful worker in thirty-two ways: (1) when he knows unification of mind 
and non-distraction by means of a long in-breath, mindfulness is established in 
him; owing to that mindfulness and that knowledge he is a mindful worker. (2) 
When he knows unification of mind and non-distraction by means of a long 
out-breath ... (31) by means of breathing in contemplating relinqguishment ... 
(32) When he knows unification of mind and non-distraction by means of 
breathing out contemplating relinquishment, mindfulness is established in him; 
owing to that mindfulness and that knowledge he is a mindful worker” (Patis Ï 
176). 


164.  Herein, brenHững ïn long (nssasanfo) is producing a long in-breath. [272] 
“Assãsa is the wind issuing out; Øøassñsa is the wind entering in” is said in the 
Vinaya Commentary. But in the Suttanta Commentaries it is given in the opposite 
sense. Herein, when any infant comes out from the mothers womb, first the 
wind from within goes out and subsequently the wind from without enters in 
with fine dust, strikes the palate and is extinguished [with the infant“s sneezing]. 
This, firstly, is how ässãsa and 7øassãsa should be understood. 


165.  But their length and shortness should be understood by extent (addhñmn). 
For just as water or sand that occupies an extent of space is called a “long water,” 
a “long sand,” a “short water,“ a “short sand,“ so in the case of elephants” and 
snakes“ bodies the in-breaths and out-breaths regarded as particles slowly filI 
the long extent, in other words, their persons, and slowly go out again. That is 
why they are called “long.” They rapidly fill a short extent, in other words, the 
person of a dog, a hare, etc., and rapidly go out again. That is why they are 
called “short.” 


166.  And in the case of human beings some breathe in and breathe out long, by 
extent of time, as elephants, snakes, etc., do, while others breathe in and breathe 
out short in that way as dogs, hares, etc., do. Of these, therefore, the breaths that 
travel over a long extent in entering in and going out are to be understood as 
long in time; and the breaths that travel over a little extent in entering in and 
going out, as short in time. 


167. Now this bhikkhUu knows “I breathe in, I breathe out, long” while breathing 
in and breathing out long in nine ways. And the development of the foundation 
of mindfulness consisting in contemplation of the body should be understood 
to be perfected in one aspect in him who knows thus, according as it is said in 
the Patisambhidã: 





44. The amplification is from Vism-mht 258. 

45. ““Regarded as particlesĩ: as a number of proups (kalãpa)“ (Vism-mhịt 259). This 
conception of the occurrence of breaths is based on the theory of motion as “successive 
arisings in ađjacent locations” (đesantaruppaffi); see note 54 below. For “groups” see 
XX.2£ 
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168.  “How, breathing in long, does he know: “I breathe in long,“ breathing out 
long, does he know: “I breathe out long?“ (1) He breathes in a long in-breath 
reckoned as an extent. (2) He breathes out a long out-breath reckoned as an 
extent. (3) He breathes in and breathes out long in-breaths and out-breaths 
reckoned as an extent. As he breathes in and breathes out long in-breaths and 
out-breaths reckoned as an extent, zeal arises. (4) Throuph zeal he breathes in 
a long in-breath more subtle than before reckoned as an extent. (5) Through zeal 
he breathes out a long out-breath more subtle than before reckoned as an extent. 
(6) Through zeal he breathes in and breathes out long in-breaths and out-breaths 
more subtle than before reckoned as an extent. As, through zeal, he breathes in 
and breathes out long in-breaths and out-breaths more subtle than before 
reckoned as an extent, gladness arises. [273] (7) Through gladness he breathes 
in a long in-breath more subtle than before reckoned as an extent. (8) Through 
gladness he breathes out a long out-breath more subtle than before reckoned as 
an extent. (9) Through gladness he breathes in and breathes out long in-breaths 
and out-breaths more subtle than before reckoned as an extent. As, through 
gladness, he breathes in and breathes out long in-breaths and out-breaths more 
subtle than before reckoned as an extent, his mind turns away from the long in- 
breaths and out-breaths and equanimity ¡is established. 


“Long in-breaths and out-breaths in these nine ways are a body. The 
establishment (foundation)” is mindfulness. The contemplation is knowledge. 





46. “⁄Zeal arises/: additional zeal, which ¡s profitable and has the characteristic of 
desire to act, arises due to the satisfaction obtained when the meditation has brought 
progressive improvement. “More subtle than before: more subtle than before the 
already-described zeal arose; for the breaths occur more subtly owing to the 
meditation“s influence in tranquilizing the body“s đistress and disturbance. “Gladness 
arises/: fresh happiness arises of the kinds classed as minor, etc., which ¡is the gladness 
that accompanies the consciousness occupied with the meditation and ¡s due to the 
fact that the peacefulness of the object increases with the growing subtlety of the 
breaths and to the fact that the meditation subject keeps to its course. “The mind turns 
away: the mind turns away from the breaths, which have reached the point at which 
their manifestation needs investigating (see §177) owing to their gradually increasing 
subtlety. But some say (see Patis-a Ce, p. 351): “It is when the in-breaths and out- 
breaths have reached a subtler state owing to the influence of the meditation and the 
counterpart sign; for when that has arisen, the mind turns away from the normal 
breaths.ˆ “Equanimity ¡s established: when concentration, classed as access and 
absorption, has arisen in that counterpart sign, then, since there is no need for further 
interest to achieve jhãna, onlooking (equanimity) ensues, which is specific neutrality“ 
(Vism-mht 260). 

47. “Tn these nine ways/: that occur in the nine ways Just described. Long in-breaths 
and out-breaths are a body: the in-breaths and out-breaths, which exist as particles 
thouph they have the aspect of length, constitute a body“ in the sense of a mass. And 
here the sign that arises with the breaths as its support ¡is also called “in-breath and 
out-breath.” (cí. e.g. §206) “The establishment (foundation) is mindfulness”: mindfulness 
is called “establishment (foundation)—(pa†thäna)” since it approaches (uaganf0ñ) the 
object and remains (ffhaH) there. “The contemplation is knowledge”: contemplation 
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The body ¡is the establishment (foundation), but it is not the mindfulness. 
Mindfulness is both the establishment (foundation) and the mindfulness. By 
means of that mindfulness and that knowledge he contemplates that body. 
That is why “development of the foundation (establishment) of mindfulness 
consisting in contemplation of the body as a body“ (see D II 290) is said” (Patis 
1177). 


169. (ii) The same method of explanation applies also in the case of sửorf 
breaths. But there is this difference. While in the former case “a long in-breath 
reckoned as an extent” ¡is said, here “a short in-breath reckoned as a little 





of the sign by means of serenity,and contemplation of mentality-materiality by defining 
with insight the in-breaths and out-breaths and the body, which is their support, as 
materiality, and the consciousness and the states associated with it as the immaterial 
(mentality), are knowledge, in other words, awareness of what is actually there (has 
actually become). “The body is the establishment (foundation)/: there is that body, and 
mindfulness approaches it by making it its object and remains there, thus it is called 
“establishment.“ And the words “the body ¡s the establishment include the other (the 
mental) kind of body too since the above-mentioned comprehension by insight is 
needed here too. “But it is not the mindfulness/: that body is not called “mindfulness/ 
[though it ¡s called “the establishment]. “Mindfulness ¡is both the establishment 
(foundation) and the mindfulness,“ being so both in the sense of renembering (sara3) 
and ¡ín the sense of establishing (atiHhana). “By means of that mindfulness/: by 
means of that mindfulness already mentioned. “And that knowledge': and the 
knowledge already mentioned. “That body: that in-breath-and-out-breath body and 
that material body which ¡s its support. “He contemplates (aassaH)”: he keeps re- 
seeing (1w an passafi) with jhãna knowledge and with insight knowledge. “That is 
why “Development of the foundation (establishment) of mindfulness consisting in 
contemplation of the body as a body” is said/: in virtue of that contemplation this is 
said to be development of the foundation (establishment) of mindfulness consisting 
in contemplation of the body as a body of the kind already stated. What is meant is 
this: the contemplation of the body as an in-breath-and-out-breath body as stated and 
of the physical body that is its [material] support, which is not contemplation of 
permanence, etc.,i¡n a body whose individual essence is impermanent, etc.—like the 
contemplation of a waterless mirage as water—but which is rather contemplation of 
1ts essence as impermanent, painful, not-self, and foul, according as is appropriate, Or 
alternatively, which is contermplation of it as a mere body only, by not contemplating it 
as containing anything that can be apprehended as “Ứ or “nine” or woman or “nan— 
all this ¡is “contemplation of the body.“ The mindfulness associated with that 
contemplation of the body, which mindfulness is itself the establishment, ¡s the 
“establishment.“ The development, the increase, of that is the “development of the 
foundation (establishment) of mindfulness consisting in contemplation of the body.“ 
(Vism-mht 261) 

The compound säfipaffhäna is derived by the Patisambhidã from s47 (mindfulness) 
and 1a††hãna (establishment—Fatis I 182), but in the Commentaries the resolution 
into sa? and 0øa†‡hãna (foundation) is preferred. (M-a I 237-38) In the 118th Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikãya the first tetrad ¡s called development of the first foundation of 
mindfulness, or contemplation of the body. (MN 10; DN 22) The object of the 
Patisambhidã passage quoted is to demonstrate this. 
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[duration]“ (Patis I 182) is given. So it must be construed as “short” as far as the 
phrase “That is why “development of the foundation (establishment) of 
mindfulness consisting in contemplation of the body as a body” is said” (Patis I 
183). 


170. So it should be understood that it is when this bhikkhu knows in-breaths 
and out-breaths in these nine ways as “a [long] extent” and as “a little [duration] 
that “breathing in long, he knows “I breathe in long;“... breathing out short, he 
knows “I breathe out short is said of him. And when he knows thus: 


“The long kind and the short as well, 
The in-breath and the out-breath too, 
Such then are the four kinds that happen 
At the bhikkhu“s nose tip here.” 


171. (11) He traims thus: “I shall brenthe tím... Ì shall brenthe out experiencing the 
tq0hole bodw”: he trains thus: “I shall breathe in making known, making plain, 
the beginning, middle and end* of the entire in-breath body. I shall breathe out 
making known, making plain, the beginning, middle and end of the entire out- 
breath body,“ thus he trains. Making them known, making them plain, in this 
way he both breathes in and breathes out with consciousness associated with 
knowledge. That is why it is said, “He trains thus: “I shall breathe in... shall 
breathe out...” 


172. To one bhikkhU the beginning of the in-breath body or the out-breath 
body, distributed in particles, [that is to say, regarded as successive arisings (see 
note 45)] is plain, but not the middle or the end; he is only able to discern the 
beginning and has difficulty with the middle and the end. To another the middle 
is plain, not the beginning or the end; he is only able to discern the middle and 
has difficulty with the beginning and the end. To another the end is plain, not 
the beginning or the middle; he is only able to discern the end [274] and has 
difficulty with the beginning and the middle. To yet another all stages are plain; 
he is able to discern them all and has no difficulty with any of them. Pointing out 
that one should be like the last-mentioned bhikkhu, he said: “He trains thus: “I 
shall breathe in ... shall breathe out experiencing the whole body.” 


173. Herein, he frains: he strives, he endeavours in this way. Or else the restraint 
here in one such as this is training ¡in the higher virtue, his consciousness is 
training in the higher consciousness, and his understanding is training in the 
higher understanding (see Patis I 184). So he trains in, repeats, develops, 
repeatedly practices, these three kinds of training, on that object, by means of 
that mindfulness, by means of that attention. This is how the meaning should be 
regarded here. 





48. The beginning, middle and end are described in §197, and the way they should 
be treated is given in §199-201. What is meant is that the meditator should know what 
they are and be aware of them without his mindfulness leaving the típ of the nose to 
follow after the breaths inside the body or outside it, speculating on what becomes of 
them. 
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174. Herein, in the first part of the system (nos. ¡ and ii)” he should only 
breathe in and breathe out and not do anything else at all, and it is only afterwards 
that he should apply himself to the arousing of knowledge, and so on. 
Consequently the present tense is used here in the text, “He knows: “I breathe in/ 
... he knows: “I breathe out.“ But the future tense in the passage beginning “I 
shall breathe in experiencing the whole body“ should be understood as used in 
order to show that the aspect of arousing knowledge, etc., has to be undertaken 
from then on. 


175. (iv) He trains thus: “I shall breathe in ... shall breathe out tranquilizing 
the bodily formation;” he trains thus: “I shall breathe in, shall breathe out 
tranquilizing, completely tranquilizing, stopping, stilling, the gross bodily 
formation”°”, 

176. And here both the gross and subtle state and also [progressive] 
tranguilizing should be understood. For previously, at the time when the bhikkhu 
has still not discerned [the meditation subject], his body and his mind are 
disturbed and so they are gross. And while the grossness of the body and the 
mind has still not subsided the in-breaths and out-breaths are gross. They get 
stronger; his nostrils become inadequate, and he keeps breathing in and out 
through his mouth. But they become quiet and still when his body and mind 
have been discerned. When they are still then the in-breaths and out-breaths 
occur so subtly that he has to investigate whether they exist or not. 


177. Suppose a man stands still after running, or descending from a hill, or 
putting down a big load from his head, then his in-breaths and out-breaths are 
gross, his nostrils become inadequate, and he keeps on breathing in and out 
through his mouth. But when he has rid himself of his fatigue and has bathed 
and drunk [275] and put a wet cloth on his heart, and is lying ¡in the cool shade, 
then his in-breaths and out-breaths eventually occur so subtly that he has to 
investigate whether they exist or not; so too, previously, at the time when the 
bhikkhu has still not discerned, ... he has to investigate whether they exist or not. 


178. Why is that? Because previously, at the time when he has still not discerned, 
there is no concern in him, no reaction, no attention, no reviewing, to the effect 
that “I am [progressively] tranquilizing each grosser bodily formation.“ But 
when he has discerned, there is. So his bodily formation at the time when he has 





49. “Tn the first part of the system: in the first part of the system of developmernt; 
in the first two bases, is what is intended. Of course, arousing of knowledge must be 
admitted to take place here too because of the presence of awareness of the length 
and shortness of the breaths as they actually are (as they actually become); and it is 
not hard to do that, for ¡it is merely the taking account of them as they occur. That is 
why it is put in the present tense here. But what follows ¡is as hard as for a man to walk 
on a razors edge; which is why the future tense is used for the subsequent stages in 
orđer to indicate the need for exceptional prior effort” (Vism-mht 263). 

50. ““Bodily formation/: the in-breath and out-breath (see M I 301). For althoupgh it is 
consciousness-originated, it is nevertheless called “bodily formation” since its existence 
is bound up with the kamma-born body and it is formed with that as the means 
(Vism-mht 263). 
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discerned is subtle in comparison with that at the time when he has not. Hence 
the Ancients said: 


“The mind and body are disturbed, 
And then in excess it OCCUTS; 

But when the body is undisturbed, 
Then it with subtlety occurs.” 


179. In discerning [the meditation subject the formation] is øross, and it is subtle 
[by comparison] in the first-jhãna access; also it is gross in that, and subtle [by 
comparison] in the first jhãna; in the first jhãna and second-jhãna access it is øTOSS, 
and in the second jhãna subtle; in the second jhãna and third-jhãna access it is 
øross, and ín the third jhãna subtle; in the third jhãna and fourth-jhãna access it is 
Øross, and in the fourth jhãna it is so exceedingly subtle that it even reaches cessation. 
Thịis is the opirion of the Dipha and Samyutta reciters. But the Majjhima reciters 
havwe it that it is subtler in each access than in the jhãna below too in this way: In the 
first jhãna it is gross, and in the second-jhãna access it is subtle [by comparison, and 
so on]. Ít is, however, the opinion of all that the bodily formation occurring before the 
time of discerning becomes trandquilized at the time of discerning, and the bodily 
formation at the time of discerning becomes trandquilized ín the first-jhäna access ... 
and the bodily formation occurring in the fourth-jhãna access becomes tranquilized 
in the fourth jhãna. Thịs is the method of explanation in the case of serenity. 


180. Butin the case of insight, the bodily formation occurring at the time of not 
discerning is gross, and ¡in điscerning the primary elements it is [by comparison] 
subtle; that also is øross, and in discerning derived materiality it is subtle; that 
also is gross, and in discerning all materiality it is subtle; that also is gross, and 
in discerning the immaterial it is subtle; that also is øross, and in discerning the 
material and immaterial it is subtle; that also is øross, and in discerning conditions 
it is subtle; that also is gross, and in seeing mentality-materiality with its 
conditions it is subtle; that also is øross, and ín insight that has the characteristics 
[of impermanence, etc.,] as its object it is subtle; that also is gross in weak insight 
while in strong insight it is subtle. 


Herein, the tranquilizing should be understood as [the relative tranquillity] 
of the subsequent compared with the previous. Thus should the gross and subtle 
state, and the [progressive] tranquilizing, be understood here. [276] 


181. But the meaning of this is given in the Patisambhidã together with the 
objection and clarification thus: 


“How is it that he trains thus: “I shall breathe in... shall breathe out 
tranquilizing the bodily formation? What are the bodily formations? Long in- 
breaths ... out-breaths [experiencing the whole body] belong to the body; these 
things, being bound up with the body, are bodily formations,“ he trains in 
tranqguilizing, stopping, stilling, those bodily formations. 

“When there are such bodily formations whereby there is bending backwards, 
sideways in all đirections, and forwards, and perturbation, vacillation, moving 
and shaking of the body, he trains thus: “I shall breathe in tranquilizing the 
bodily formation;“ he trains thus: “I shall breathe out tranquilizing the bodily 
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formation.ˆ When there are such bodily formations whereby there is no bending 
backwards, sideways in all directions, and forwards, and no perturbation, 
vacillation, moving and shaking of the body, quietly, subtly, he trains thus: “T 
shall breathe in tranquilizing the bodily formation;/ he trains thus: “I shall breathe 
out tranquilizing the bodily formation.' 


182. “[Objection:] So then, he trains thus: “I shall breathe in tranquilizing the 
bodily formation;“ he trains thus: “1 shall breathe out tranquilizing the bodily 
formation/: that being so, there is no production of awareness of wind, and there 
1s no production of in-breaths and out-breaths, and there is no production of 
mindfulness of breathing, and there is no production of concentration through 
mindfulness of breathing, and consequently the wise neither enter into nor 
emerge from that attainment. 


183. “[Clarification:] So then, he trains thus: “I shall breathe in tranquilizing 
the bodily formation;' he trains thus: “I shall breathe out tranquilizing the bodily 
formation/: that being so, there is production of awareness of wind, and there is 
production of in-breaths and out-breaths, and there is production of mindfulness 
of breathing, and there is production of concentration through mindfulness of 
breathing, and consequently the wise enter into and emerge from that attainment. 


184. “Like what? Just as when a gong is struck. At first gross sounds occur 
and consciousness [occurs] because the sign of the gross sounds is well 
apprehended, well attended to, well observed; and when the øross sounds have 
ceased, then afterwards faint sounds occur and [consciousness occurs] because 
the sign of the faint sounds is well apprehended, well attended to, well observed; 
and when the faint sounds have ceased, then [277] afterwards consciousness 
Occurs because it has the sign of the faint sounds as its object—so too, at first 
øross in-breaths and out-breaths occur and [consciousness does not become 
distracted] because the sign of the gross in-breaths and out-breaths is well 
apprehended, well attended to, well observed; and when the gross in-breaths 
and out-breaths have ceased, then afterwards faint in-breaths and out-breaths 
occur and [consciousness does not become distracted] because the sign of the 
faint in-breaths and out-breaths is well apprehended, well attended to, well 
observed; and when the faint in-breaths and out-breaths have ceased, then 
afterwarđs consciousness does not become distracted because it has the sign of 
the faint in-breaths and out-breaths as its object. 


“That being so, there is production of awareness of wind, and there is 
production of in-breaths and out-breaths, and there is production of mindfulness 
of breathing, and there is production of concentration through mindfulness of 
breathing, and consequently the wise enter into and emerge from that attainment. 





51. “The faint sound itself as a sign is the “sign of the faint sounds/; it has that as its 
object. What is meant? Of course, the faint sounds have ceased too then; but the sign 
of the sounds has been welÏl apprehended and so consciousness occurs with the sizn 
Of fainter sounds as its object. For as from the outset he ascertains with undistracted 
consciousness the sign of each sound as it ceases, eventually his consciousness OCCurs 
in the end with the sign of ultra-subtle sounds too as its object“ (Vism-mht 266). 
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185. “In-breaths and out-breaths tranguilizing the bodily formation are a body. 
The establishment (foundation) is mindfulness. The contemplation is knowledge. 
The body is the establishment (foundation), but it is not the mindfulness. 
Mindfulness is both the establishment (foundation) and the mindfulness. By 
means of that mindfulness and that knowledge he contemplates that body. That 
1s why “development of the foundation (establishment) of mindfulness consisting 
in contemplation of the body as a body“ is said” (Patis I 184-186). 


Thịis, in the first place, is the consecutive word commentary here on the first 
tetrad, which deals with contemplation of the body. 


[Method oƒ Deuelopmeni] 


186. The first tetrad is set forth as a meditation subject for a beginner;”? but the 
other three tetrads are [respectively] set forth as the contemplations of feeling, of 
[the manner of] consciousness, and of mental objects, for one who has already 
attained jhãna in this tetrad. So if a clansman who is a beginner wants to develop 
this meditation subject, and through insight based on the fourth jhãna produced 
in breathing, to reach Arahantship together with the discriminations, he should 
first do all the work connected with the purification of virtue, etc., in the way 
already described, after which he should learn the meditation subject in five 
stages from a teacher of the kind already described. 


187. Here are the five stages: learning, questioning, establishing, absorption, 
characteristic. 


Herein, Jearrng is learning the meditation subject. Qesfiorns is questioning 
about the meditation subject. Esfzblishine is establishing the meditation subject. 
AbsorpHơn [278] is the absorption of the meditation subject. Characferistic 1s the 
characteristic of the meditation subject; what is meant is that it is the ascertaining 
of the meditation subject“s individual essence thus: “This meditation subject 
has such a characteristic. “ 


188. Learning the meditation subject in the five stages in this way, he neither 
tires himself nor worries the teacher. 5o in giving this meditation subject 
consisting in mindfulness of breathing attention, he can live either with the 
teacher or elsewhere in an abode of the kind already described, learning the 
meditation subject in the five stages thus, getting a little expounded at a time 
and taking a long time over reciting it. He should sever the minor impediments. 
After finishing the work connected with the meal and getting rid of any 
đizziness due to the meal, he should seat himself comfortably. Then, making 
sure he is not confused about even a single word of what he has learned from 
the teacher, he should cheer his mind by recollecting the special qualities of 
the Three Jewels. 





52. “As a meditation subject for a beginner” is said with reference to the serenity 
(¡.e. ]hãna) meditation subject; but the insight meditation subject applies to the other 
tetrads too“ (Vism-mht 266). 
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189. Here are the stages in giving attention to it: (1) counting, (2) connection, 
(3) touching, (4) fixing, (5) observing, (6) turning away, (7) purification, and (8) 
looking back on these. 

Herein, cownfine is just counting, commecHion is carrying on, fouching is the 
place touched [by the breaths], fxing is absorption, obseruing is insight, turning 
0n is the path, purificaHơn is fruition, looking back on these is reviewing. 


190. 1. Herein, this clansman who is a beginner should first give attention to 
this meditation subject by counting. And when counting, he should not stop 
short of five or go beyond ten or make any break in the series. By stopping short 
of five his thoughts get excited in the cramped space, like a herd of cattle shut in 
a cramped pen. By going beyond ten his thoughts take the number [rather than 
the breaths] for their support. By making a break in the series he wonders if the 
meditation subject has reached completion or not. So he should do his counting 
without those faults. 


191. When counting, he should at first do it slowly [that is, late] as a grain 
measurer does. For a grain measurer, having filled his measure, says “One,” and 
empties it, and then refilling it, he goes on saying ““One, one“ while removing 
any rubbish he may have noticed. And the same with “Two, two” and so on. So, 
taking the in-breath or the out-breath, whichever appears [most plainly], he 
should begin with “One, one” [279] and count up to “Ten, ten,“ noting each as 
1t OCCUFS. 


192. As he does his counting in this way, the in-breaths and out-breaths become 
evident to him as they enter in and issue out. Then he can leave off counting 
slowly (late), like a grain measurer, and he can count quickly [that is, early] as a 
cowherd does. For a skilled cowherd takes pebbles in his pocket and goes to the 
cow pen in the morning, whip in hand; sitting on the bar of the gate, prodding 
the cows in the back, he counts each one as it reaches the gate, saying “One, 
two,” dropping a pebble for each. And the cows of the herd, which have been 
spending the three watches of the night uncomfortably in the cramped space, 
come out quickly in parties, jostling each other as they escape. So he counts 
quickly (early) “Three, four, five” and so up to ten. In this way the in-breaths and 
out-breaths, which had already become evident to him while he counted them in 
the former way, now keep moving along quickly. 


193. Then, knowing that they keep moving along quickly, not apprehending 
them either inside or outside [the body], but apprehending them just as they 
reach the [nostril] door, he can do his counting quickly (early): “One, two, three, 
four, five; one, two, three, four, five, sỉx.... seven ... eipht.... nine.... ten.” For as 
long as the meditation subject is connected with counting it is with the help of 
that very counting that the mind becomes unified, just as a boat in a swift current 
is steadied with the help of a rudder. 


194. When he counts quickly, the meditation subject becomes apparent to him 
as an uninterrupted process. Then, knowing that it is proceeding uninterruptedly, 
he can count quickly (early) in the way just described, not discerning the wind 
either inside or outside [the body]. For by bringing his consciousness inside 
along with the incoming breath, it seems as if it were buffeted by the wind inside 
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or filled with fat.3 By taking his consciousness outside along with the outgoing 
breath, it gets distracted by the multiplicity of objects outside. However, his 
development is successful when he fixes his mindfulness on the place touched 
[by the breaths]. That is why it was said above: “He can count quickly (early) in 
the way just described, not discerning the wind either inside or outside.” 


195. But how long is he to go on counting? Dntil, without counting, [280] 
mindfulness remains settled on the in-breaths and out-breaths as its object. For 
counting is simply a device for setting mindfulness on the in-breaths and out- 
breaths as object by cutting off the external dissipation of applied thoughts. 


196. 2. Having given attention to it in this way by counting, he should now do 
so by connection. Cơnnectiơn is the uninterrupted following of the in-breaths and 
out-breaths with mindfulness after counting has been given up. And that is not 
by following after the beginning, the middle and the end.* 


197. The navel is the beginning of the wind issuing out, the heart is its middle 
and the nose-tip is its end. The nose-tip is the beginning of the wind entering in, 
the heart is its middle and the navel is its end. And ïf he follows after that, his 
miỉnd is distracted by disquiet and perturbation according as it is said: “When 
he goes in with mindfulness after the beginning, middle, and end of the in- 
breath, his mind being distracted internally, both his body and his mind are 
disquieted and perturbed and shaky. When he goes out with mindfulness after 
the beginning, middle and end of the out-breath, his mind being đistracted 
externally, both his body and his mind are disquieted and perturbed and shaky“ 
(Patis I 165). 

3-4. So when he gives his attention to it by connection, he should do so not by 
the beginning, middle and end, but rather by fouchine and by ƒixing. 
198. There is no attention to be given to it by touching separate from fixing as 
there is by counting separate from connection. But when he is counting the 
breaths in the place touched by each, he is giving attention to them by counting 





53. ““Buffeted by wind”: ¡f he gives much attention to the wind that has gone inside, 
that place seems to him as ïf it were buffeted by the wind, as if filled with fat” (Vism- 
mh†t 268). No further explanation is given. 

54... ““Following (ø0uearzam3) 1s occurring along with (an an paoaffana), going after 
(anugacchana), by means of mindfulness throuph making the breaths the object as 
they occur, Hence he said, “And that is not by following after the beginning, middle 
and end.” “The navel is the beginning“ because of their first arising there. For the 
notion of a beginning (đi cintä) 1s here in the sense of first arising, not in the sense of 
Just arising [once only]. For they actually øo on arising throughout [the whole length] 
from the navel to the nose-tip; and wherever they arise, there in that same place they 
dissolve, because there is no going (movement) of dhammas. The ordinary term 
“motion“ (øalisamafffiñ) refers to successive arisings in ađjacent locations 
(desantaruppatfi) according to conditions. “The heart is the middle”: near the heart, just 
abowe it is the middle. “The nose tip is the end/: the place where the nostrils are is the 
end; that is the limit of the application of the ordinary term 'in-breaths and out- 
breaths,ˆ for it is accordingly that they are called “consciousness-originated,“ there 
being no production externally of what is consciousness-originated” (Vism-mht 268). 
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and touching. When he has given up counting and is connecting them by 
means of mindfulness in that same place and fixing consciousness by means of 
absorption, then he is said to be giving his attention to them by comnection, 
touching and fixing. And the meaning of this may be understood through the 
similes of the man who cannot walk and the gatekeeper given in the 
commerntaries, and through the simile of the saw given in the Patisambhidä. 


199. Here ¡is the simile of the man who cannot walk: Just as a man unable to 
walk, who is rocking a swing for the amusement of his children and their mother, 
sits at the foot of the swing post and sees both ends and the middle of the swing 
plank successively coming and going, [281] yet does not move from his place in 
order to see both ends and the middle, so too, when a bhikkhuU places himself 
with mindfulness, as it were, at the foot of the post for anchoring [mindfulness] 
and rocks the swing of the in-breaths and out-breaths; he sits down with 
mindfulness on the sign at that same place, and follows with mindfulness the 
beginning, middle and end of the in-breaths and out-breaths at the place touched 
by them as they come and go; keeping his mind fixed there, he then sees them 
without moving from his place in order to see them. This is the simile of the man 
who cannot walk. 


200. Thịis is the simile of the gatekeeper: Just as a gatekeeper does not examine 
people inside and outside the town, asking, “Who are you? Where have you 
come from? Where are you going? What have you got in your hand?“—for those 
people are not his concern—but he does examine each man as he arrives at the 
gate, so too, the incoming breaths that have gone inside and the outgoing breaths 
that have gone outside are not this bhikkhu's concern, but they are his concern 
each time they arrive at the [nostril] gate itself. 


201. Then the simile of the saw should be unđerstood from its beginning. For 
this is said: 

“Sign, in-breath, out-breath, are not object 

Of a single consciousness; 

By one who knows not these three things 

Development is not obtained. 

“Sign, in-breath, out-breath, are not object 

Of a single consciousness; 

By one who does know these three things 

Development can be obtained.” 


202. “How is it that these three things are not the object of a single 
consciousness, that they are nevertheless not unknown, that the mind does not 
become đistracted, that he manifests effort, carries out a task, and achieves an 
effect? 


“Suppose there were a tree trunk placed on a level piece of ground, and a man 
cut it with a saw. The man“s mindfulness is established by the saw“s teeth where 
they touch the tree trunk, without his giving attention to the saw“s teeth as they 
approach and recede, though they are not unknown to him as they do so; and he 
manifests effort, carries out a task, and achieves an effect. As the tree trunk 
placed on the level piece of ground, so the sign for the anchoring of mindfulness. 
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As the saw“s teeth, so the in-breaths and out-breaths. As the man“s mindfulness, 
established by the saw“s teeth where they touch the tree trunk, without his 
giving attention to the saw“s teeth as they approach and recede, though they are 
not unknown to him as they do so, and so he manifests effort, carries out a task, 
and achieves an effect, [282] so too, the bhikkhu sits, having established 
mindfulness at the nose tip or on the upper lip, without giving attention to the 
in-breaths and out-breaths as they approach and recede, though they are not 
unknown to him as they do so, and he manifests effort, carries out a task, and 
achieves an effect. 


203. ““Effort: what ¡is the effort? The body and the mind of one who is energetic 
become wieldy—this is the effort. What is the task? Imperfections come to be 
abandoned in one who is energetic, and his applied thoughts are stilled—this is 
the task. What ¡is the effect? Fetters come to be abandoned in one who is energetic, 
and his inherent tendencies come to be done away with—this is the effect. 


“5o these three things are not the object of a single consciousness, and they 
are nevertheless not unknown, and the mind does not become dđistracted, and he 
manifests effort, carries out a task, and achieves an effect. 


“Whose mindfulness of breathing in 
And out is perfect, well developed, 

And gradually brought to growth 
According as the Buddha taught, 

“Tis he illuminates the world 

Just like the full moon free from cloud”® 


Thịs is the simile of the saw. But here it is precisely his not giving attention [to 
the breaths] as [yet to] come and [already] gone”5 that should be understood as 
the purpose. 


204. When someone gives his attention to this meditation subject, sometimes it 
1s not long before the sign arises in him, and then the ƒxing, in other words, 
absorption adorned with the rest of the jhãna factors, is achieved. 


205. After someone has given his attention to counting, then just as when a 
body that is disturbed sits down on a bed or chaïr, the bed or chair sags down 
and creaks and the cover gets rumpled, but when a body that is not disturbed 
sits down, the bed or chair neither sags down nor creaks, the cover does not øget 
rumpled, and it is as though filled with cotton wool—why? because a body that 
is not disturbed is light—so too, after he has given his attention to counting, 
when the bodily disturbance has been stilled by the gradual cessation of gøross 
in-breaths and out-breaths, then both the body and the mind become light: the 
physical body is as though it were ready to leap up into the air. [283] 


206. When his gross in-breaths and out breaths have ceased, his consciousness 
Occurs with the sign of the subtle in-breaths and out-breaths as its object. And 
when that has ceased, it goes on occurring with the successively subtler signs 
as its object. How? 





55. Patis I 170-72; last line Dhp 172; whole verse Th 548. 
56. Reading ñcafa-sata-oasena with Vism-mht 271. 
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207. Suppose a man stuck a bronze bell with a big iron bar and at once a loud 
sound arose, his consciousness would occur with the gross sound as its object; 
then, when the gross sound had ceased, it would occur afterwards with the sign 
of the subtle sound as its object; and when that had ceased, it would go on 
Occurring with the sign of the successively subtler sounds as its object. This is 
how it should be understood. And this is given in detail in the passage 
beginning, “Just as when a metal gong is struck“ (§184). 


208. Eor while other meditation subjects become clearer at each higher stage, this 
one does not: in fact, as he goes on developing it, it becomes more subtle for him at 
each higher stage, and it even comes to the point at which it is no longer manifest. 


However, when it becomes unmanifest in this way, the bhikkhu should not 
get up from hs seat, shake out his leather mat, and go away. What should be 
done? He should not get up with the idea “Shall I ask the teacher?“ or “ls my 
meditation subject lost?”; for by goiïng away, and so disturbing his posture, the 
meditation subject has to be started anew. So he should go on sitting as he was 
and [temporarily] substitute the place [normally touched for the actual breaths 
as the object of contemplation].” 


209. These are the means for doiïng it. The bhikkhu should recognize the 
unmanifest state of the meditation subject and consider thus: “Where do these 
in-breaths and out-breaths exist? Where do they not? In whom do they exist? In 
whom not?” Then, as he considers thus, he finds that they do not exist in one 
inside the mother“s womb, or in those drowned in water, or likewise in unconscious 
beings/ or in the dead, or in those attained to the fourth jhãna, or in those born 
into a fine-material or immaterial existence, or in those attained to cessation [of 
perception and feeling]. So he should apostrophize himself thus: “You with all 
your wisdom are certainly not inside a mother's womb or drowned in water or in 
the unconscious existence or dead or attained to the fourth jhãna or born into 
the fine-material or immaterial existence or attained to cessation. Those in-breaths 
and out-breath are actually existent in you, only you are not able to discern them 
because your understanding is dull.“ Then, fixing his mind on the place 
normally touched [by the breaths], he should proceed to give his attention to 
that. 


210. These in-breaths and out-breaths occur striking the tip of the nose in a 
long-nosed man [284] and the upper lip in a short-nosed man. So he should fix 
the sign thus: “This is the place where they strike.“ This was why the Blessed 
One said: “Bhikkhus, I do not say of one who is forgetful, who is not fully aware, 
[that he practices] development of mindfulness of breathing” (M HI 84). 





57... The point made here is that if the breaths themselves get temporarily too faint to 
be observed, he should carry on by observing the tip of the nose where they normally 
touch until they become apparent again. He brings the meditation back to mind for 
the moment, “as the place (đeszto)” where they were last noticed, instead of “as 
breaths,“ which have temporarily vanished. 

58. Those born ¡in the world of unconscious beings in the fine-material Brahma 
world (D128). 
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211.  Although any meditation subject, no matter what, is successful only in 
one who is mindful and fully aware, yet any meditation subject other than this 
one gets more evident as he goes on giving it his attention. But this mindfulness 
of breathing is difficult, difficult to develop, a field in which only the minds of 
Buddhas, Paccekabuddhas, and Buddhas/ sons are at home. Ït is no trivial matter, 
nor can it be cultivated by trivial persons. In proportion as continued attention is 
given to it, it becomes more peaceful and more subtle. So strong mindfulness 
and understanding are necessary here. 


212. ]ust as when doing needlework on a piece of fine cloth a fine needle is 
needed, and a still finer instrument for boring the needle“s eye, so too, when 
developing this meditation subject, which resembles fine cloth, both the 
mindfulness, which is the counterpart of the needle, and the understanding 
associated with it, which is the counterpart of the instrument for boring the 
needle's eye, need to be strong. A bhikkhu must have the necessary mindfulness 
and understanding and must look for the in-breaths and out-breaths nowhere 
else than the place normally touched by them. 


213. Suppose a ploughman, after doing some ploughing, sent his oxen free to 
graze and sat down to rest in the shade, then his oxen would soon go into the forest. 
Now, a skilled plouphman who wants to catch them and yoke them again does not 
wander throuph the forest following their tracks, but rather he takes his rope and 
goad and goes straight to the drinking place where they meet, and he sits or lies 
there. Then after the oxen have wandered about for a part of the day, they come to the 
drinking place where they meet and they bathe and drink, and when he sees that 
they have come out and are standing about, he secures them with the rope, and 
prodding them with the goad, he brings them back, yokes them, and goes on with 
his ploughing. So too, the bhikkhu should not look for the in-breaths and out- 
breaths anywhere else than the place normally touched by them. And he should 
take the rope of mindfulness and the goad of understanding, and fixing his mind 
on the place normally touched by them, he should go on giving his attention to that. 
[285] Eor as he gives his attention in this way they reappear after no long time, as the 
oxen did at the drinking place where they met. So he can secure them with the rope 
of mindfulness, and yoking them in that same place and prodding them with the 
goad of understanding, he can keep on applying himself to the meditation subject. 


214. When he does so in this way, the sign” soon appears to him. But it is not 
the same for all; on the contrary, some say that when it appears it does so to 
certain people producing a light touch like cotton or silk-cotton or a draught. 


215. But this is the exposition given in the commentaries: Ït appears to some 
like a star or a cluster of gems or a cluster of pearls, to others with a rough touch 
like that of silk-cotton seeds or a peg made of heartwood, to others like a long 
braid string or a wreath of flowers or a puff of smoke, to others like a stretched- 





59. ““The sign/ ¡is the learning sign and the counterpart sign, for both are stated here 
together. Herein, the three similes beginning with cotton are properly the learning 
sign, the rest are both. “Some” are certain teachers. The similes beginning with the 
“cluster of gems/ are properly the counterpart sign“ (Vism-mht 273). 
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out cobweb or a film of cloud or a lotus flower or a chariot wheel or the moon“s 
đisk or the sun“s đisk. 


216. In fact this resembles an occasion when a number of bhikkhus are sitting 
together reciting a suttanta. When a bhikkhu asks, “What does this sutta appear 
like to you?“ one says, “lt appears to me like a great mountain torrent,” another 
“To me it is like a line of forest trees,” another “To me it is like a spreading fruit 
tree giving cool shade.“ For the one sutta appears to them differently because of 
the difference in their perception. Similarly this single meditation subject appears 
differently because of difference in perception."? [t is born of perception, its source 
is perception, it is produced by perception. Therefore it should be understood 
that when it appears differently it is because of difference in perception. 


217. And here, the consciousness that has in-breath as its object is one, the 
consciousness that has out-breath as its object is another, and the consciousness 
that has the sign as its object is another. For the meditation subject reaches 
neither absorption nor even access in one who has not got these three things 
[clear]. But it reaches access and also absorption in one who has got these three 
things [clear]. For this is said: 


“Sign, in-breath, out-breath, are not object 
Of a single consciousness; 

By one who knows not these three things 
Development is not obtained. 


Sign, in-breath, out-breath, are not object 

Of a single consciousness; 

By one who does know these three things 
Development can be obtained” (Patis I 170). [286] 


218.  And when the sign has appeared in this way, the bhikkhu should go to 
the teacher and tell him, “Venerable sir, sụch and such has appeared to me.” But 
[say the Digha reciters] the teacher should say neither “This is the sign” nor 
“This is not the sign”; after saying “lt happens like this, friend,“ he should tell 
him, “Go on giving it attention again and again;“ for if he were told “lt is the 
sign,” he might [become complacent and] stop short at that (see M I 193£), and 
1f he were told “It is not the sign,“ he might get discouraged and give up; so he 
should encourage him to keep giving it his attention without saying either. So 
the Digha reciters say, firstly. But the Majjhima reciters say that he should be 
told, “This is the sign, friend. Well done. Keep giving attention to it again and 
again.” 
219. Then he should fix his mind on that same sign; and so from now on, his 
development proceeds by way of fixing. For the Ancients said this: 

“Fixing his mind upon the sign 

And putting away"' extraneous aspects, 





60. ““Because of đifference in perception/: because of the difference in the manner of 
perceiving that occurred before the arising of the sign“ (Vism-mht 273). 

61. V¡ibhữoñyan can mean “to do away with” or “to explain.” Either is applicable here 
according to Vism-mht 274. 
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The clever man anchors his mind 
Dpon the breathings in and out.” 


220. 5o as soon as the sign appears, his hindrances are suppressed, his 
defilements subside, his mindfulness ¡is established, and his consciousness 1s 
concentrated in access concentration. 


221. Then he should not give attention to the sign as to its colour, or review it 
as to its [specific] characteristic. He should guard it as carefully as a king/s 
chief queen guards the child in her womb due to become a Wheel-turning 
Monarch,# or as a farmer guards the ripening crops; and he should avoid the 
seven unsuitable things beginning with the unsuitable abode and cultivate the 
seven suitable things. Then, guarding it thus, he should make it grow and improve 
with repeated attention, and he should practice the tenfold skill in absorption 
(V42) and bring about evenness of energy (IV.66). 


222. As he strives thus, fourfold and fivefold jhãna is achieved by him on that 
same sign in the same way as described under the earth kasina. 


5-đ. (See §189) However, when a bhikkhu has achieved the fourfold and 
fivefold jhãna and wants to reach purity by developing the meditation subject 
through øbserzins and through furrng aiuay, he should make that jhãna familiar 
by attaining mastery in it in the five ways (IV.131), and then embark upon insight 
by defining mentality-materiality. How? 


223. On emerging from the attainment, [287] he sees that the in-breaths and 
out-breaths have the physical body and the mind as their origin; and that just as, 
when a blacksmith“s bellows are being blown, the wind moves owing to the bag 
and to the man“s appropriate effort, so too, in-breaths and out-breaths are due to 
the body and the mind. 


Next, he defines the in-breaths and out-breaths and the body as “materiality,“ 
and the consciousness and the states associated with the consciousness as “the 
immaterial [mind].” Thịs is in brief (cf. M-a 1249); but the details will be explained 
later in the defining of mentality-materiality (XVII.3£). 


224. Having defined mentality-materiality in this way, he seeks its condition. 
With search he finds it, and so overcomes his doubts about the way of mentality- 
materiality“s occurrence in the three divisions of time (Ch. XIX). 


His doubts being overcome, he attributes the three characteristics [beginning 
with that of suffering to mentality and materiality], comprehending [them] by 
groups (XX.2f); he abandons the ten imperfections of insight beginning with 
illumination, which arise in the first stages of the contemplation of rise and fall 
(XX.105£), and he defines as “the path“ the knowledge of the way that is free 
from these imperfections (XX.126f.). 


He reaches contemplation of dissolution by abandoning [attention to] arising. 
When all formations have appeared as terror owing to the contemplation of their 
incessant dissolution, he becomes dispassionate towards them (Ch. XXD, his 
greed for them fades away, and he is liberated from them (Ch. XXI]). 





62. For the Wheel-turning Monarch (cakkaøattin) see DN 26 and MN 129. 
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After he has [thus] reached the four noble paths in due succession and has 
become established in the fruition of Arahantship, he at last attains to the nineteen 
kinds of reviewing knowledge (XXII.19f.), and he becomes fit to receive the 
highest gifts from the world with its deities. 


225. At this point his development of concentration through mindfulness of 
breathing, beginning with cow#zine and ending with looking back (§189) is 
completed. 


Thịis is the commentary on the first tetrad in all aspects. 


[Word Comxmnentary Continued—Second Tetrad] 


226. Now, since there is no separate method for developing the meditation 
subject in the case of the other tetrads, their meaning therefore needs only to be 
unđerstood according to the word commentary. 


(v) He trains thus: “I shall breathe 1m... shall breathe out experiencing happiness,” 
that is, making happiness known, making it plain. Herein, the happiness is 
experienced in two ways: (a) with the object, and (b) with non-confusion.°9 


227. (a) How is the happiness experienced with the object? He attains the two 
jhãnas in which happiness is present. At the time when he has actually entered 
upon them the happiness is experienced with the object owing to the obtaining 
of the jhãna, because of the experiencing of the object. (b) How with non- 
confusion? When, after entering upon and emerging from one of the two jhãnas 
accompanied by happiness, [288] he comprehends with insight that happiness 
associated with the jhãna as liable to destruction and to fall, then at the actual 
time of the insight the happiness is experienced with non-confusion owing to 
the penetration of its characteristics [of impermanence, and so on]. 


228. For this is said in the Patisambhidã: “When he knows unification of mind 
and non-distraction through long in-breaths, mindfulness is established in him. 
By means of that mindfulness and that knowledge that happiness is experienced. 
When he knows unification of mind and non-distraction through long out- 
breaths ... through short in-breaths ... through short out-breaths ... through in- 
breaths ... out-breaths experiencing the whole body ... through in-breaths ... 
out-breaths tranquilizing the bodily formation, mindfulness is established in 





63. “With the object: unđer the heading of the object. The happiness included in the 
Jjhãna that has that object is experienced “because of the experiencing of the object.” 
What is meant? Just as, when a man who is looking for a snake điscovers (experiences) 
its abode, the snake is, as it were, already discovered (experienced) and caught, owing 
to the ease with which he will then be able to catch it with charms and spells, so too, 
when the object, which ¡s the abode of the happiness, is experienced (discovered), 
then the happiness itself 1s experienced (discovered) too, owing to the ease with which 
it will be apprehended in its specific and general characteristics. “By his penetration of 
its characteristics”: by penetration of the specific and general characteristics of 
happiness. For when the specific and general characteristics of anything are 
experienced then that thing is experienced according to reality” (Vism-mht 276). 
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him. By means of that mindfulness and that knowledge that happiness is 
experienced. 


“It is experienced by him when he adverts, when he knows, sees, reviews, 
steadies his mind, resolves with faith, exerts energy, establishes mindfulness, 
concentrates his mind, understands with understanding, directly knows what 
is to be directly known, fully understands what is to be fully understood, 
abandons what is to be abandoned, develops what is to be developed, realizes 
what is to be realized. It is in this way that that happiness is experienced“ (Patis 
1187). 


229. (vi-viii) The remaining [three] clauses should be understood in the same 
way as to meaning; but there is this difference here. The exper/encinge of bliss must 
be unđerstood to be through three jhãnas, and that of the menfal forrnaHon through 
four. The mental formation consists of the two aggregates of feeling and 
perception. And in the case of the clause, experiencing bliss, it is said in the 
Patisambhidä in order to show the plane of insight here [as well]: ““Bliss/: there 
are two kinds of bliss, bodily bliss and mental bliss“ (Patis I 188). Tranquilizing 
the trental ƒormaHion: tranquilizing the gross mental formation; stopping it, is the 
meaning. And this should be understood in detail in the same way as given 
under the bodily formation (see §§176-85). 


230. Here, moreover, in the “happiness” clause feeling [which is actually being 
contemplated in this tetrad] is stated under the heading of “happiness” [which 
is a formation] but in the “bliss” clause feeling is stated in its own form. In the 
two “mental-formation” clauses the feeling ¡s that [necessarily] associated with 
perception because of the words, “Perception and feeling belong to the mind, 
these things being bound up with the mind are mental formations“” (Patis I 188). 
[289] 


So this tetrad should be understood to deal with contemplation of feeling. 


[Word Commentary ConHnued—Third Tetrad] 


231. (ix) In the third tetrad the experiencing of the [manm=ter of] cotsci0wstess must 
be unđerstood to be through four jhãnas. 


(x) Gladdenne the [manner oƒ] consciousness: he trains thus: “Making the mind 
ølad, instilling gladness into it, cheering it, rejoicing it, I shall breathe in, shall 
breathe out.“ Herein, there is gladdening in two ways, through concentration 
and through insight. 


How through concentration? He attains the two jhãnas in which happiness 
is present. At the time when he has actually entered upon them he inspires the 
mỉnd with gladness, instils gladness into it, by means of the happiness associated 
with the jhãna. How through insight? After entering upon and emerging from 
one of the two jhãnas accompanied by happiness, he comprehends with insipht 
that happiness associated with the jhãna as liable to destruction and to fall; thus 
at the actual time of insight he inspires the mind with gladness, instils gladness 
into it, by making the happiness associated with the jhãna the object. It is of one 
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Progressing in this way that the words, “He trains thus: “I shall breathe in ... 
shall breathe out gladdening the [manner of] consciousness,“ are said. 


232. (x1) Cơncentrating (samiñdaham) the [tmanner of] consciosness: evenly (san) 
placing (ãdahanto) the mind, evenly putting it on its object by means of the first 
jhãna and so on. Or alternatively, when, having entered upon those jhãnas and 
emerged from them, he comprehends with insight the consciousness associated 
with the jhãna as liable to destruction and to fall, then at the actual time of 
insight momentary unification of the mind® arises throuph the penetration of 
the characteristics [of impermanence, and so on]. Thus the words, “He trains 
thus: “I shall breathe in... shall breathe out concentrating the [manner of] 
consciousness,“ are said also of one who evenly places the mind, evenly puts it 
on its object by means of the momentary unification of the mind arisen thus. 


233. (xii) Liberating the [manner 0ƒ] consciowusntess: he both breathes in and breathes 
out delivering, liberating, the mind from the hindrances by means of the first 
jhãna, from applied and sustained thought by means of the second, from 
happiness by means of the third, from pleasure and pain by means of the fourth. 
Ớr alternatively, when, having entered upon those jhãnas and emerged from 
them, he comprehends with insight the consciousness associated with the jhãna 
as liable to destruction and to fall, then at the actual time of insight he delivers, 
liberates, the mind from the perception of permanence by means of the 
contemplation of impermanence, from the perception of pleasure by means of 
the contemplation of pain, from the perception of self by means of the 
contemplation of not self, from delight by means of the contemplation of 
dispassion, from greed by means of the contemplation of fading away, from 
arousing by means of the contemplation of cessation, from grasping by means 
of the contemplation of relinquishment. Hence it is said: [290] “He trains thus: “] 
shall breathe in... shall breathe out liberating the [manner of] consciousness.° 
⁄“ So this tetrad should be understood to đeal with contemplation of mỉnd. 





64. ““Momentary unification of the mind/: concentration lasting only for a moment. 
For that too, when it occurs uninterruptedly on its object in a single mode and is not 
overcome by opposition, fixes the mind immovably, as if in absorption” (Vism-mh†t 
278). 

65. ““Delivering”: secluding, separating, by means of deliverance consisting in 
suppression; abandoning the hindrances, ¡s the meaning. “At the actual time of 
insight: at the time of contemplation of đissolution. For đissolution is the furthest 
extreme of impermanence. So the meditator who is contemplating đissolution by 
its means sees under the heading of consciousness the whole field of formations 
as impermanent, not as permanent; and because of the suffering inherent in what 
1s impermanent, and because of the absence of self in what is painful, he sees that 
same whole field of formations as painful, not as pleasant, and as not-self, not as 
self. But since what is impermanent, painful, and not-self is not something to 
đelight in, and what is not something to delight ín is not something to be greedy 
for, consequently he becomes đispassionate towards that whole field of formations 
when it is seen ¡in the light of đissolution as impermanent, painful, not-self, he 
does not delight in it, and his greed for it fades away, does not dye him. Now, as he 
thus becomes dispassionate and his greed fades away, it is firstly by means of 
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234... (xii) But in the fourth tetrad, as to cortemplating tmpermanence, here firstly, 
the impermanent should be understood, and impermanence, and the 
contemplation of impermanence, and one contemplating impermanence. 


Herein, the five ageregates are fle imperrmanent. Why? Because their essence 
is rise and fall and change. Inperrnanenice is the rise and fall and change in those 
same aggregates, or it is their non-existence after having been; the meaning is, it 
1s the breakup of produced aggregates through their momentary dissolution 
since they do not remain in the same mode. Coø#ternplation 0ƒ lmperimanenice is 
contemplation of materiality, etc., as “impermanent” in virtue of that 
impermanence. One confemiplating impermanence possesses that contemplation. 
So it is when one such as this is breathing in and breathing out that it can be 
understood of him: “He trains thus: “I shall breathe in ... shall breathe out 
contemplating impermanence. “5 





mundane knowledge only that he causes greed to cease and does not arouse it. The 
meaning is that he does not bring about its arising. ©r alternatively, his greed having 
thus faded away, he causes by means of his own knowledge the cessation of the 
unseen field of formations just as that of the seen, he does not arouse it; the meaning 
1s that he brings about only its cessation, he does not bring about its arising. Having 
entered on this way, he relinquishes, he does not grasp. What is meant? lt ¡s that this 
contemplation of impermanence, etc., ¡is called relinquishment as giving up and 
relinquishment as entering into because it gives up defilements along with agpregate- 
producing kamma-formations and because, by seeing the flaws in what is formed and 
by inclining towards the opposite of what is formed, namely Nibbãna, it enters into 
that Nibbana. Consequently the meditator who has that contemplation gives up 
defilements and enters into Nibbana in the way stated. Herein, the contemplation of 
what is impermanent as only impermanent is “contemplation of impermanence/; this 
is a name for insight that occurs by taking formations of the three [mundane] planes 
[and leaving aside the supramundane] as impermanent. “From the perception of 
permanence': from the wrong perception that occurs perceiving formed things as 
permanent, eternal; also the various views should be regarded as included unđer the 
heading of perception. Likewise with the perception of pleasure and so on. “By means 
of the contemplation of đispassion”: by means of the contemplation that occurs in the 
mode of dispassion for formations. “From đelight: from craving accompanied by 
happiness. “By means of the contemplation of fading away”: by means of the 
contemplation that occurs similarly in the mode of fading away; hence “delivering 
from greed is said. “By means of the contemplation of cessation: by means of the 
Successive seeing of formations” cessation. Ôr contemplating cessation is contemplation 
such that formations cease only and do not arise with future renewal. For this is 
knowledge of đesire for deliverance grown strong. Hence he said, “delivering from 
arousing.“ Contemplation that occurs in the mode of relinquishing is “contemplation 
of relinquishment.“ “From grasping: from taking as permanent, etc.; or the meaning 
can also here be regarded as “from grasping rebirth-linking.ˆ (Vism-mht 279) See 
Chapters XX and XXI. 

66. “What is called “permanenf is what is lasting, eternal, like Nibbãna. What is 
called “mpermanenf is what is not permanent, and is possessed of rise and fall. He 
said “The five aggregates are “the impermanent,““ sipnifying that they are formed 
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235... (xiv) Contemmplatine ƒnding auay: there are two kinds of fading away, that is, 
fading away as destruction, and absolute fading away.” Herein, “fading away 
as destruction” is the momentary dissolution of formations. “Absolute fading 
away” is Nibbãna. Contemplation of fading away is insight and it is the path, 
which occurs as the seeing of these two. It is when he possesses this twofold 
contemplation that it can be understood of him: “He trains thus: “I shall breathe 
in... shall breathe out contemplating fading away.” 


(xv) The same method of explanation applies to the clause, conferiplaing 
C£ssaf10H. 


236. (xvi) Conternplatine relinquishmenf: relinqguishment is of two kinds too, that 
1s to say, relinquishment as giving up, and relinquishment as entering into. 
Relinqguishment itself as [a way of] contemplation is “contemplation of 
relinquishment.” For insight is called both “relinquishment as giving up“ and 
“relinquishment as entering into“” since [firstly], through substitution of opposite 
qualities, it gives up defilements with their aggregate-producing kamma 
formations, and [secondly], through seeing the wretchedness of what is formed, 
1t also enters into Nibbana by inclining towards Nibbaãna, which is the opposite 
of the formed (XI.18). Also the path is called both “relinquishment as giving up 
and “relinquishment as entering into” since it gives up defilements with their 
aggregate-producing kamma-formations by cutting them off, and it enters into 
NÑibbana by making it its object. Also both [insight and path knowledge] are 
called contemplation (a#+passanñ) because of their re-seeing successively (nu 
an passanñ) each preceding kind of knowledge.“ [291] It is when he possesses 





dhammas as to meaning. Why? “Because their essence is rise and fall and change: the 
meaning is that their individual essences have rise and fall and change. Herein, formed 
dhammas“ arising owing to cause and condition, their coming to be after non-existence, 
their acquisition of an individual self (atalabha), 1s “rise.ˆ Their momentary cessation 
when arisen is “fall.” 

67. ““DestrucHon ¡is the vanishing of formations; it is the act of those formations/ 
fading away, their disintegration, that is “fading away.ˆ Destruction itself as fading away 
is fading away as destruction/; this is momentary cessation. Formations fade away 
absolutely here when this has been reached, thus ¡t is “absolute fading away/;/ this is 
Nibbana“ (Vism-mht 280). 

68. “The act of relinquishing as the act of giving up by means of substituting for 
what should be abandoned its opposite quality or by cutting it off, is “relinguishment 
as giving up.” Likewise the act of relinquishing of self that takes place in non-formation 
of kamma, which is the relinquishing of all substrata (circumstances) of becoming, 
beïng the entering into that [Nibbana] either by inclination towards it [in insight] or by 
having it as object [in the path] ¡s “relinquishment as entering into.“ “Through 
substitution of opposite qualities”: here contemplation of impermanence, firstÌy, øïves 
up perception of permanence by abandoning through substitution of the opposite 
[e.g. substituting perception of impermanence for that of permanence in the case of all 
formed things]. And the giving up in this way is in the form o£inducing non-occurrence. 
For all kamma-formations that are rooted ¡in defilements đue to apprehending 
(formations) as permanent, and the kamma-resultant aggregates rooted in both which 
might arise in the future, are abandoned by causing their non-occurrence. Likewise in 
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this twofold contemplation that it can be understood of him: “He trains thus: “I 
shall breathe in ... shall breathe out contemplating relinquishment.“” 


237. This tetrad deals only with pure insight while the previous three deal 
with serenity and insight. This is how the development of mindfulness of 
breathing with its sixteen bases in four tetrads should be unđerstood. 


[Conclusion] 


This mindfulness of breathing with its sixteen bases thus is of great fruit, of 
great benefit. 


238. Its great beneficialness should be unđerstood here as peacefulness both 
because of the words, “And, bhikkhus, this concentration through mindfulness 
of breathing, when developed and much practiced, is both peaceful and sublime” 
(S V 321), etc., and because of its ability to cụt off applied thoughts; for it is 
because it is peaceful, sublime, and an unadulterated blissful abiding that it cuts 
off the mind“s rumning hither and thither with applied thoughts obstructive to 
concentration, and keeps the mind only on the breaths as object. Hence it is said: 
“Mindfulness of breathing should be developed in order to cut off applied 
thoughts” (A IV 353). 


239. Also its great beneficialness should be understood as the root condition 
for the perfecting of clear vision and deliverance; for this has been said by the 
Blessed One: “Bhikkhus, mindfulness of breathing, when developed and much 
practiced, perfects the four foundations of mindfulness. The four foundations of 
mindfulness, when developed and much practiced, perfect the seven 
enlightenment factors. The seven enlightenment factors, when developed and 
much practiced, perfect clear vision and deliverance“ (M LII 82). 


240. Again its great beneficialness should be unđerstood to reside in the fact 
that it causes the final in-breaths and out-breaths to be known; for this is said by 
the Blessed One: “Rãhula, when mindfulness of breathing is thus developed, 
thus practiced much, the final in-breaths and out-breaths, too, are known as they 
cease, not unknown“ (M1 425£). 


241. Herein, there are three kinds of [breaths that are] final because of cessation, 
that is to say, final in becoming, final in jhãna, and final in death. For, among the 
various kinds of becoming (existence), in-breaths and out-breaths occur in the 
sensual-sphere becoming, not in the fine-material and immaterial kinds of 
becoming. That is why there are final ones in becoming. In the jhãnas they occur 





the case of perception of pain, and so on. “Throuph seeing the wretchedness of what 

1s formed: through seeing the fault of impermanence, etc., in the formed three-plane 
field of formations. It is “the opposite of the formed” owing to its permanence, and so 
on. When defilements are given up by the path, then kamma-formations are called 
“given up“ through producing (ãpãdaøa) in them the nature of not causing result, and 
aggregates rooted ¡in them are called “given up“ throuph their being rendered fit for 
non-arising. So the path gives up all these, is what is meant” (Vism-mht 281). The 
word Øñkkhandana (rendered by “entering into”) is used to define the act of faith, and 
can also be rendered by “launching out into” or by “leap.” 
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in the first three but not in the fourth. That is why there are final ones in jhãna. 
Those that arise along with the sixteenth consciousness preceding the death 
consciousness [292] cease together with the death consciousness. They are called 
“final in death.” It is these last that are meant here by “final.” 


242. When a bhikkhu has devoted himself to this meditation subject, it seems, 
1f he adverts, at the moment of arising of the sixteenth consciousness before the 
death consciousness, to their arising, then their arising is evident to him; if he 
adverts to their presence, then their presence is evident to him; if he adverts to 
their đissolution, then their dissolution is evident to him; and it is so because he 
has thoroughly điscerned in-breaths and out-breaths as object. 


243.  When a bhikkhu has attained Arahantship by developing some other 
meditation subject than this one, he may be able to define his life term or not. But 
when he has reached Arahantship by developing this mindfulness of breathing 
with its sixteen bases, he can always define his life term. He knows, “My vital 
formations will continue now for so long and no more.” Automatically he performs 
all the functions of attending to the body, dressing and robing, etc., after which 
he closes his eyes, like the Elder Tissa who lived at the Kotapabbata Monastery, 
like the Elder Mahäã Tissa who lived at the Mahä Karañjiya Monastery, like the 
Elder Tissa the alms-food eater in the kingdom of Devaputta, like the elders who 
were brothers and lived at the Cittalapabbata monastery. 


244. Here is one story as an illustration. After reciting the Pãtimokkha, it seems, 
on the posatha day of the full moon, one of the two elders who were brothers 
went to his own dwelling place surrounded by the Community of Bhikkhus. As 
he stood on the walk looking at the moonlight he calculated his own vital 
formations, and he said to the Community of Bhikkhus, “In what way have you 
seen bhikkhus attaining Nibbãna up till now?“ Some answered, “Till now we 
have seen them attain Nibbãna sitting in their seats.” Others answered, “We 
have seen them sitting cross-legged in the air” The elder said, “I shall now 
show you one attaining Nibbaãna while walking.” He then drew a line on the 
walk, saying, “I shall go from this end of the walk to the other end and return; 
when Ï reach this line I shall attain Nibbãna.” 5o saying, he stepped on to the 
walk and went to the far end. On his return he attained Nibbaäna in the same 
moment in which he stepped on the line. [293] 


So let a man, if he is wise, 
Untiringly devote his days 

To mindfulness of breathing, which 
Rewards him always in these ways. 


This is the section dealing with mindfulness of breathing in the detailed 
explanation. 


[(10) RECOLLECTION OF PEACE] 


245. One who wants to develop the recollection of peace mentioned next to 
mindfulness of breathing (HI.105) should go into solitary retreat and recollect 
the special qualities of Nibbãna, in other words, the stilling of all suffering, as 
follows: 
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“Bhikkhus, in so far as there are dhammas, whether formed or unformed, 
fading away is pronounced the best of them, that is to say, the disillusionment of 
vanity, the elimination of thirst, the abolition of reliance, the termination of the 
round, the destruction of craving, fading away, cessation, Nibbãna“ (A II 34). 


246. Herein in so ƒaz as means as many as. Dhørrnas [means] individual 
essences.” Whether ƒormed or unƒormed: whether made by conditions going 





69. “In such passages as “Dhammas that are concepts” (Dhs p. 1, §1308) even a non- 
entity (abhZøa) ¡is thus called a “đhamma/ since it is borne (đhãr71/aH) and affirmed 
(auadhñrruafi) by knowledge. That kind of đhamma is excluded by his saying, Dhamras 
[means] indiuidual essences.ˆ The act of becoming (bhaoana), which constitutes existing- 
ness (0i//amñnatñ) 1n the ulmate sense, is essence (bhñøn); it is with essence (sa 
bhñöena), thus it is an individual essence (sabhữøa); the meaning ¡is that it is possible 
(Ilabbharnãnariipa) in the true sense, in the ultimate sense. For these are called “dhammas 
(bearers)/ because they bear (đhãraä) their own individual essences (sabhZun), and 
they are called ndividual essences” in the sense already explained” (Vism-mht 282; 
cí. Ch. VIIL, n. 1). 

In the Pitakas the word sabhZøa seems to appear only once (Patis II 178). It next 
appears in the Netti (p.79), the Milindapañhä (pp. 90, 164, 212, 360). It 1s extensively 
used for exegetical purposes in the Visddhmagsa and main commentaries and likewise 
in the subcommentaries. As has just been shown, it is narrower than dhamma (see 
also Ch. XXIH. n. 18). It often roughly corresponds to đhãf (element—see e.g. Dhs-a 
263) and to lakkhap—a (characteristic—see below), but less nearly to the vaguer and ứn 
Pali) untechnical pakafï (nature), or to ?øsa (function—see I.21). The AffhasñlrnT observes: 
“Itis the individual essence, or the generality, of sạch and such dhammas that ¡s called 
their characteristic“ (Dhs-a 63); on which the M1ữla Tïkñã comments: “The 7đdioidual 
£ssence consisting ¡n, say, hardness as that of earth, or touching as that of contact, is 
not common to all dhammas. The œeneralif/ 1s the individual essence common to all 
consisting in impermanence, etc.; also in this context (.e. Dhs §1) the characteristic of 
being profitable may be regarded as general because it is the individual essence 
common to all that is profitable; or alternatively it is their individual esserrce because it 
1s not common to the unprofitable and indeterminate [kinds of consciousness]” (Dhs- 
a 63). The individual esserrce of any formed đhamma is manifested in the three instants 
Of its existence (aHr†ã, 01JJamãnatñ), namely, arising, presence (= aging) and đissolution. 
]t comes from nowhere and goes nowhere (XV.15) and is borne by the mind. Dhammas 
without individual essence (asabhñuadharna) include the attainment of cessation (see 
Ch. XXHÍL, n. 18) and some concepts. Space and time belong to the last-mentioned. Of 
space (ñkñsa) the MaJƒhữmma Nikñya T1kã says: “Space, which ¡1s quite devoid of individual 
essence, is called empty” (commenting on MN 106), while of time (kñla) the Mila T1kñ 
says: “Though time is determined by the kind of consciousness [e.g. as specified in 
the first paragraph of the Dhammasangari] and ¡is non-existent (407//nãna) as to 
individual essence, yet as the non-entity (abhZøn) before and after the moment in 
which those [conascent and co-present] đhammas occur, it ¡is called the “container 
(adhikaraaa) ; it is perceived (symbolized) only as the state of a receptacle (ãdhñra-bhñun) 
(Dhs-a 62). Of Nibbana (for which see XVI.46ff.), which has its own individual essence, the 
Milan Tikã says “NTbbãna is not like other đhammas; because of its extreme profundity ¡t 
cannot be made an object of consciousness (ãlambitunở) by one who has not realized it. 
That is why it has to be realized by change-of-lineage. It has profundity surpassing any 
individual essence belonging to the three periods of time” (Vibh-a 36). 
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together, coming together, or not so made.”? Fadine aiuaW 1s pronouniced the best 0ƒ 
them: of these formed and unformed dhammas, fading away is pronounced the 
best, is called the foremost, the highest. 


247. Herein ƒađins aiuaw is not mere absence of greed, but rather it is that 
unformed dhamma which, while given the names “disillusionment of vanity,“ 
etc., in the clause, “that is to say, the disillusionment of vamity, ... Nibbãna,” is 
treated basically as ƒađine aiuay.” It is called đisillusionment öoƒ 0anity because on 
coming to it all kinds of vanity (ntoxication), such as the vanity of conceit, and 
vanity of manhood, are disillusioned, undone, done away with.”? And it is called 
eliminaHon oƒ thirst because on coming to it all thirst for sense desires is eliminated 
and quenched. But it is called aboliHơn oƒ reliance because on coming to its 
reliance on the five cords of sense desire is abolished. It is called fermnation oƒ the 
rơuil because on coming to it the round of the three planes [of existence] is 
terminated. It is called đesfrucHon oƒ crauing because on coming to it craving is 





Sabhñun has not the extreme vagueness of its parent bhữua, which can mean anything 
between “essence” (see e.e. Dhs-a 61) and “-ness“ (e.g. 0athibhữua = non-existingness—— 
X.35). This may be remembered when sablữøä is defined as above thus: “]t is with 
essence (sahabhñuena), thus it is individual essence (sabhữøn)” (Vism-mht 282), and 
when it is defined again thus: “A dhamma“s own essence or its existing essence (sako 
0ñ bhñuo sammñno 0ñ bhño0) 1s 1ts individual essence (sabhñøa)” (Vism-mht 433). Sabhñua 
can also be the basis of a wrong view, if regarded as the sole efficient cause or 
condition of any formed thing (Ch. XVL, n.23). The Sanskrit equivalent, s0abhZun, had 
a great vogue and checkered history in philosophical discussions on the Indian 
mainland. 

This (unlike the word, đhamưna, which has many “referents”) 1s an instance in which 
1t is Of first importance to stick to one rendering. The word is a purely exegetical one; 
consequentÏy vagueness ¡is undesirable. “Individual essence“ has been chosen 
principally on etymological grounđs, and the word “essence“ (an admittedly slippery 
customer) must be understood from the contexts in which it is used and not prejudged. 
Strictly it refers here to the triple moment of arising etc., of formed dhammas that can 
have such “existence” in their own right and be experienced as such; and it refers to 
the realizability of Nibbãna. We are here in the somewhat magical territory of ontology, 
a subject that is at present undergoing one of its periodical upheavals in Europe, this 
time in the hands of the existentialists. Consequently it is important to approach the 
subject with an open mind. 

70. ““Made' is generated. “Not so made” is not made by any conditions at all.” 
(Vism-mht 281) 

Z1. “That đhamma possessing individual essence and having the characteristic of 
being not formed is to be treated basically as “fading away, since it is there that the 
dhamma of defilement fades away” (Vism-mht 282). 

72. “When they are being abandoned by the noble path, which occurs by making 
Nibbãna its object, it is said that they are abandoned by reaching that [Nibbana] which 
1s why he said, “Because on coming to it, and so on. Herein, “vanity of conceit (mãna- 
traäa)° 1s conceit (mãna) that occurs as conceiving (mafifñanä) “Tam superior' (Vibh 353). 
“Vanity of manhood/ ¡is vanity about being of the male sex. The words “such as” refer 
to vanity of birth, and so on (Vibh 345)” (Vism-mht 282). 
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entirely destroyed, fades away and ceases. It is called N¡ibbãna (extinction) because 
it has gone away from (ikkhantn), has escaped from (1issa‡3), is dissociated from 
craving, which has acquired in common usage the name “fastening“ (0ãna) 
because, by ensuring successive becoming, craving serves as a joining together, 
a bmding together, a lacing together, of the four kinds of generation, five destinies, 
seven stations of consciousness and nine abodes of beings.”3 [294] 


248. This is how peace, in other words, Nibbãna, should be recollected 
according to its special qualities beginning with disillusionment of vanity. But 
it should also be recollected according to the other special qualities of peace 
stated by the Blessed One in the suttas beginning with: “Bhikkhus, I shall teach 
you the unformed... the truth.... the other shore... the hard-to-see... the 
unđecaying ... the lasting ... the undiversified ... the deathless ... the auspicious 
... the safe.... the marvellous ... the intact.... the unafflicted ... the purity ... the 
island ... the shelter ....” (S IV 360-72).”“ 


249. As he recollects peace in its special qualities of disillusionment of vanity, 
etc., in this way, then: “On that occasion his mind is not obsessed by greed or 
obsessed by hate or obsessed by delusion; his mind has rectitude on that occasion, 
being inspired by peace” (see VII.65, etc.). So when he has suppressed the 
hindrances in the way already described unđer the recollection of the 
Enlightened One, etc., the jhãna factors arise in a single moment. But owing to 
the profundity of the special qualities of peace, or owing to his being occupied 
in recollecting special qualities of various kinds, the jhãna is only access and 
does not reach absorption. And that jhãna itself is known as “recollection of 
peace” too because it arises by means of the special qualities of peace. 


250. And as in the case of the six recollections, this also comes to success onÌy 
in a noble disciple. Still, thouph this is so, it can nevertheless also be brought to 
mỉnd by an ordinary person who values peace. For even by hearsay the mind 
has confidence in peace. 


251. A bhikkhUu who is devoted to this recollection of peace sleeps in bliss and 
wakes in bliss, his faculties are peaceful, his mind is peaceful, he has conscience 
and shame, he is confident, he is resolved [to attain] the superior [state], he is 
respected and honoured by his fellows in the life of purity. And even if he 
penetrates no higher, he is at least headed for a happy destiny. 





73. Modern etymology đerives the word Nibbana (Skr. #0ña) from the negative 
prefix r plus the root øã (to blow). The original literal meaning was probably 
“extinction“ of a fire by ceasing to blow on it with bellows (a smith“s fire for example). 
It seems to have been extended to extinction of fire by any means, for example, the 
goïing out of a lamp“s flame (ñ/bbã/ati—M TỊT 245). By analogy it was extended to the 
extincHon of the five-agøregate process on the Arahant“s death (see It 38). Nibbãna is 
not the “extinction of a self or of a living lasting being,” such a mistaken opinion being 
the annihilation view (see e.g. M I 140, S II 109). 

Z4. Some texts add ‡zz (another word for shelter). SHll others are given in the 
Samyutta text. 
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So that is why a man of wit 
Dntiringly devotes his days 

To mỉnd the noble peace, which can 
Reward him in so many ways. 


This is the section dealing with the recollection of peace in the detailed 
explanation. 


The eighth chapter called “The Description of 
Recollections as Meditation Subjects” in the Treatise 
on the Development of Concentration in the Pafh oƒ 
Purificafion composed for the purpose of gladdening 
good people. 
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CHAPTER ÏX 
'THE DrvINE ABIDINGS 


(Brahrnauthñra-nniddesa) 


[(1) LovinNG-KINDNESS] 


1. [295] The four divine abidings were mentioned next to the recollections as 
meditation subjects (HI.105). They are loving-kindness, compassion, gladness 
and equanimity. A meditator, who wants to develop firstly loving-kindness 
among these, if he is a beginner, should sever the impediments and learn the 
meditation subject. Then, when he has done the work connected with the meal 
and got rid of any đizziness due to it, he should seat himself comfortably on a 
well-prepared seat in a secluded place. To start with, he should review the 
danger in hate and the advantage in patience. 


2. Why? Because hate has to be abandoned and patience attained in the 
developmernt of this meditation subject, and he cannot abandon unseen dangers 
and attain unknown advantages. 


Now, the danger in hate should be seen in accordance with such suttas as 
this: “Friends, when a man hates, is a prey to hate and his mind is obsessed by 
hate, he kills living things, and...” (A I 216). And the advantage in patience 
should be understood according to such suttas as these: 


“No higher rule, the Buddhas say, than patience, 
And no Nibbaãna higher than forbearance” (D II 49; Dhp 184); 


“Patience in force, in strong array: 
“Tis him I call a brahman” (Dhp 399); 


“No greater thing exists than patience” (S I 222). 


3. Thereupon he should embark upon the development of loving-kindness for 
the purpose of secluding the mind from hate seen as a danger and introducing 
it to patience known as an advantage. 


But when he begins, he must know that some persons are of the wrong sort at 

the very beginning and that loving-kindness should be developed towards 
certain kinds of persons and not towards certain other kinds at first. [296] 
4. For loving-kindness should not be developed at first towards the following 
four kinds of persons: an antipathetic person, a very dearly loved friend, a neutral 
person, and a hostile person. Also it should not be developed specifically (see 
§49) towards the opposite sex, or towards a dead person. 
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5. What is the reason why it should not be developed at first towards an 
antipathetic person and the others? To put an antipathetic person in a dear 
one“s place is fatiguing. To put a very dearly loved friend in a neutral person“s 
place is fatiguing; and if the slightest mischance befalls the friend, he feels like 
weeping. To put a neutral person in a respected one“s or a dear one“s place is 
fatiguing. Anger springs up in him ï¡f he recollects a hostile person. That is why 
it should not be developed at first towards an antipathetic person and the rest. 


6. Then, if he develops it specifically towards the opposite sex, lust inspired by 
that person springs up in him. An elder supported by a family was asked, it 
seems, by a friend“s son, “Venerable sir, towards whom should loving-kindness 
be developed?” The elder told him, “Towards a person one loves.” He loved his 
own wife. Through developing loving-kindness towards her he was fighting 
against the wall all the night.! That is why it should not be developed specifically 
towards the opposite sex. 


7. But if he develops it towards a dead person, he reaches neither absorption 
nor access. A young bhikkhu, it seems, had started developing loving-kindness 
inspired by his teacher. His loving-kindness made no headway at all. He went to 
a senior elder and told him, “Venerable sir, Ï am quite familiar with attaining 
jhãna through loving-kindness, and yet Ï cannot attain it. What is the matter? 
The elder said, “Seek the sign, friend, [the object of your meditation].” He đid so. 
Finding that his teacher had died, he proceeded with developing loving-kindness 
inspired by another and attained absorption. That is why it should not be 
developed towards one who is dead. 


8. Eirst of all it should be developed only towards oneself, doing it repeatedly 
thus: “May I be happy and free from suffering“ or “May I keep myself free from 
enmity, affliction and anxiety and live happily.” 


9. Tí that is so, does it not conflict with what is said in the texts? For there is no 
mention of any developmernt of it towards oneself in what is said in the Vibhanga: 
“And how does a bhikkhu dwell pervading one direction with his heart filled 
with loving-kindness? Just as he would feel loving-kindness on seeing a dearly 
loved person, so he pervades all beings with loving-kindness” (Vibh 272); and 
in what is said in the Patisambhidã: “In what five ways is the mind-deliverance 
of loving-kindness [practiced] with unspecified pervasion? May all beings be 
free from enmity, affliction and anxiety and live happily. May all breathing things 
[297]... all who are born ... all persons ... all those who have a personality be 
free from enmity, affliction and anxiety and live happily” (Patis II 130); and in 
what is said in the Mettã Sutta: “In joy and safety may all beings be joyful at 
heart” (Sn 145). [Does it not conflict with those texts?] 





1. ““Fiphting against the wall/: having undertaken the precepts of virtue and sat 
down on a seat in his room with the door locked, he was developing loving-kindness. 
Blinded by lust arisen unđer cover of the loving-kindness, he wanted to go to his wife, 
and without noticing the door he beat on the wall in his desire to get out even by 
breaking the wall down” (Vism-mht 286). 
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10. lt does not conflict. Why not? Because that refers to absorption. But this 
[initial development towards oneself] refers to [making oneself] an example. For 
even if he developed loving-kindness for a hundred or a thousand years in this 
way, “I am happy” and so on, absorption would never arise. But if he develops it 
in this way: “I am happy. Just as Ï want to be happy and dread pain, as Ï want to 
live and not to die, so do other beings, too,“ making himself the example, then 
đesire for other beings“ welfare and happiness arises in him. And this method is 
indicated by the Blessed One“s saying: 


I visited all quarters with my mind 

Nor found I any dearer than myself; 

Self is likewise to every other đear; 

Who loves himself will never harm another (S I 75; Ud 47). 


11. So he should first, as example, pervade himself with loving-kindness. Next 
after that, in order to proceed easily, he can recollect such gifts,? kind words, etc., 
as inspire love and endearmert, such virtue, learning, etc., as inspire respect 
and reverence met with in a teacher or his equivalent or a preceptor or hiỉs 
equivalent, developing loving-kindness towards him in the way beginning, “May 
this good man be happy and free from suffering.“ With such a person, Of course, 
he attains absorption. 


12. But if this bhikkhu does not rest content with just that much and wants to 
break down the barriers, he should next, after that, develop loving-kindness 
towards a very dearly loved friend, then towards a neutral person as a very 
đearly loved friend, then towards a hostile person as neutral. And while he does 
so, he should make his mind malleable and wieldy in each instance before 
passing on to the next. 


13. But if he has no enemy, or he is of the type of a great man who does not 
perceive another as an enemy even when the other does him harm, he should 
not interest himself as follows: “Now that my consciousness of loving-kindness 
has become wieldy towards a neutral person, I shall apply it to a hostile one.” 
[298] Rather it was about one who actually has an enemy that it was said above 
that he should develop loving-kindness towards a hostile person as neutral. 


[Gettine Rid of Resentmeni] 


14. lí resentment arises in him when he applies his mind to a hostile person 
because he remembers wrongs done by that person, he should get rid of the 
resentment by entering repeatedly into loving-kindness [jhäna] towards any of 
the first-mentioned persons and then, after he has emerged each time, directing 
loving-kindness towards that person. 


15. But if it does not đie out in spite of his efforts, then: 


Let him reflect upon the saw 
With other figures of such kind, 





2. Reading đñna-piauacanñdini with Ce (see four safigahauntthim—A TỊ 32). 
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And strive, and strive repeatedly, 
To leave resentment far behind. 


He should admonish himself in this way: “Now, you who get angry, has not 
the Blessed One said this: “Bhikkhus, even if bandits brutally severed limb from 
limb with a two-handled saw, he who entertained hate in his heart on that 
account would not be one who carried out my teaching?““ (M I 129). And this: 

“To rebpay angry men in kind 

Is worse than to be angry first; 

Repay not angry men in kind 

And win a battle hard to win. 

The weal of both he does promote, 

His own and then the other“s too, 

Who shall another“s anger know 

And mindfully maintain his peace” (5 I 162). 


And this: “Bhikkhus, there are seven things gratifying and helpful to an 
enemy that happen to one who is angry, whether woman or man. What seven? 
Here, bhikkhus, an enemy wishes thus for his enemy, “Let him be ugly!“ Why is 
that? An enemy does not delight in an enemy“s beauty. Now, this angry person 
1s a prey to anger, ruled by anger; though well bathed, well anointed, with hair 
and beard trimmed and clothed in white, yet he is ugly, being a prey to anger. 
Thịs is the first thing gratifying and helpful to an enemy that befalls one who is 
angry, whether woman or man. Furthermore, an enemy wishes thus for his enemy, 
“Let him lie in painf“ ... “Let him have no fortunel“... “Let him not be wealthy!.... 
“Let him not be famousl“... Let him have no friends!” [299]... “Let him not on the 
breakup of the body, after death, reappear in a happy destiny in the heavenly 
world!3 Why ¡is that? An enemy does not delight in an enemy“s going to a 
happy destiny. Now, this angry person is a prey to anger, ruled by anger; he 
misconducts himself in body, speech and mind. Misconducting himself thus in 
body, speech and mind, on the breakup of the body, after death, he reappears in 
a state of loss, in an unhappy đestiny, in perdition, in hell, being a prey to anger 
(A IV 94).? And this: “As a log from a pyre, burnt at both ends and fouled in the 
middle, serves neither for timber in the village nor for timber in the forest, sO is 
such a person as this I say” (A TI 95, It 90)?. “If you are angry now, you will be one 
who does not carry out the Blessed One“s teaching; by repaying an angry man 
in kind you will be worse than the angry man and not win the battle hard to win; 
you will yourself do to yourself the things that help your enemy; and you will be 
like a pyre log.” (Sowurce untraced) 

16. lí his resentment subsides when he strives and makes effort in this way, it is 


good. If not, then he should remoœwe irritation by remembering some controlled 
and purified state in that person, which inspires confidence when remembered. 


17. For one person may be controlled in his bodily behaviour with his control 
in đoïng an extensive course of duty known to all, though his verbal and mental 





3. The Anguttara text has “Let him ... reappear in a state of loss” and so on. 
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behaviour are not controlled. Then the latter should be ignored and the control 
in his bodily behaviour remembered. 


18.  Another may be controlled in his verbal behaviour, and his control known 
to all he may naturally be clever at welcoming kindly, easy to talk with, 
congenial, open-countenanced, deferential in speech, and he may expound the 
Dhamma with a sweet voice and give explanations of Dhamma with well- 
rounded phrases and details—though his bodily and mental behaviour are not 
controlled. Then the latter should be ignored and the control in his verbal 
behaviour remembered. 


19. Another may be controlled in his mental behaviour, and his control in 
worshiping at shrines, etc., evident to all. For when one who is uncontrolled in 
mind pays homage at a shrine or at an Enlightenment Tree or to elders, he does 
not đo it carefully, [300] and he sits in the Dhamma-preaching pavilion with 
mỉnd astray or nodding, while one whose mind is controlled pays homage 
carefully and deliberately, listens to the Dhamma attentively, remembering it, 
and evincing the confidence in his mind through his body or his speech. So 
another may be only controlled in his mental behaviour, though his bodily and 
verbal behaviour are not controlled. Then the latter should be ignored and the 
control in his mental behaviour remembered. 


20. But there may be another in whom not even one of these three things is 
controlled. Then compassion for that person should be aroused thus: “Though 
he is going about in the human world now, nevertheless after a certain number 
of days he will find himself in [one of] the eight great hells or the sixteen 
prominent hells.*“ For irritation subsides too through compassion. In yet another 
all three may be controlled. Then he can remember any of the three in that 
person, whichever he likes; for the development of loving-kindness towards 
such a person is easy. 


21. Andin order to make the meaning of this clear the following sutta from the 
Book of Fives should be cited in full: “Bhikkhus, there are five ways of dispelling 
annoyance whereby annoyance arisen in a bhikkhu can be entirely dispelled” 
(A II 186~90). 


22. But iÍ irritation still arises in him in spite of his efforts, then he should 
admonish himself thus: 


Suppose an enemy has hurt 

You now in what is his domain, 
Why try yourself as well to hurt 

Your mind?—That is not his domain. 


In tears you left your family. 
They had been kind and helpful too. 





4. “The eight great hells beginning with that of SañjTva (see J-a V 266, 270). At each of 
the four doors of the Great Unmitigated (4Aøic¡) Hell there are the four beginning with 
the Ember (KukujJa) Hell (M HI 185), which make up the sixteen prominent hells” 
(Vism-mht 291). 
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So why not leave your enemy, 
The anger that brings harm to you? 


This anger that you entertain 

Is pnawing at the very roots 

Of all the virtues that you guard— 
Who is there such a fool as you? 


Another does ignoble deeds, 

So you are angry—How is this? 
Do you then want to copy too 
The sort of acts that he commits? 


Suppose another, to annoy, 
Provokes you with some odious act, 
Why suffer anger to spring up, 
And do as he would have you do? 


If you get angry, then maybe 

You make hữm suffer, maybe not; 
Though with the hurt that anger brings 
Yøu certainly are punished now. 


If anger-blinded enemies 

Set out to tread the path of woe, 

Do you by getting angry too 

Intend to follow heel to toe? 

lí hurt is done you by a foe 

Because of anger on your part, 

Then put your anger down, for why 

Should you be harassed groundlessly? [301] 


Since states last but a moment“s time 

Those agpregates, by which was done 

The odious act, have ceased, so now 

What is it you are angry with? 

Whom shall he hurt, who seeks to hurt 

Another, in the other“s absence? 

Yowur presence is the cause of hurt; 

Why are you angry, then, with hữn? 
23. But if resentment does not subside when he admonishes himself thus, then 
he should review the fact that he himself and the other are owners of their deeds 
(kamma). 


Herein, he should first review this in himself thus: “Now, what is the point of 
your getting angry with him? Will not this kamma of yours that has anger as its 
source lead to your own harm? Eor you are the owner of your deeds, heir of your 
deeds, having deeds as your parent, deeds as your kin, deeds as your refuge; you 
will become the heir of whatever deeds you do (see A HH 186). And this is not the 
kind of deed to bring you to full enlightenment, to undeclared enlightenment or 
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to the đisciple”s grade, or to any such position as the status of Brahmä or Sakka, 
or the throne of a Wheel-turning Monarch or a regional king, etc.; but rather this 
1s the kind of deed to lead to your fall from the Dispensation, even to the status of 
the eaters of scraps, etc., and to the manifold suffering in the hells, and so on. By 
đơïng this you are like a man who wants to hit another and picks up a burning 
ember or excrement in his hand and so first burns himself or makes himself 
stink.” 


24. Having reviewed ownership of deeds in himself in this way, he should 
review it in the other also: “And what is the point of his getting angry with you? 
WIII it not lead to his own harm? For that venerable one is owner of his deeds, 
heir of his deeds ... he will become the heir of whatever deeds he does. And this 
is not the kind of deed to bring him to full enlightenment, to undeclared 
enlightenment or to the disciple“s grade, or to any such position as the status of 
Brahma or Sakka, or to the throne of a Wheel-turning Monarch or a regional 
king, etc.; but rather this is the kind of deed to lead to his fall from the Dispensation, 
even to the status of the eaters of scraps, etc., and to the manifold suffering in the 
hells, and so on. By doing this he ¡s like a man who wants to throw dust at 
another against the wind and only covers himself with it.“ For this is said by the 
Blessed One: 


“When a fool hates a man that has no hate, 

Is purified and free from every blemish, [302] 

Such evil he will find comes back on him, 

As does fine dust thrown up against the wind” (Dhp 125). 


25. But if it still does not subside in him when he reviews ownership of deeds 
in this way, then he should review the special qualities of the Master“s former 
conduct. 


26. Here is the way of reviewing it: “Now you who have gone forth, is it not a 
fact that when your Master was a Bodhisatta before discovering full 
enlightenment, while he was still engaged in fulfilling the perfections during 
the four incalculable ages and a hundred thousand aeons, he did not allow hate 
to corrupt his mind even when his enemies tried to murder him on various 
Occasions? 


27. “EFor example, in the Silavant Birth Story (-a I 261) when his friends rose to 
prevent his kingdom of three hundred leagues being seized by an enemy king 
who had been incited by a wicked minister in whose mind his own queen had 
sown hate for him, he địd not allow them to lift a weapon. Again when he was 
buried, along with a thousand companions, up to the neck in a hole dug in the 
earth in a charnel ground, he had no thought of hate. And when, after saving 
his life by a heroic effort helped by jackals scraping away soil when they had 
come to devour the corpses, he went with the aid of a spirit to his own bedroom 
and saw his enemy lying on his own bed, he was not angry but treated him as a 
triend, undertaking a mutual pledge, and he then exclaimed: 


“The brave aspire, the wise will not lose heart; 
I see myself as I had wished to be“ (J-a I 267). 
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28. “And in the Khantivadin Birth Story he was asked by the stupid king of 
Kãsi (Benares), What do you preach, monk?“ and he replied, “I am a preacher of 
patience”; and when the king had him flogged with scourges of thorns and had 
his hands and feet cut off, he felt not the slightest anger (see J-a III 39). 


29. “Itis perhaps not so wonderful that an adult who had actually gone forth 
into homelessness should have acted in that way; but also as an infant he did so. 
For in the Cũla-Dhammapala Birth Story his hands and feet were ordered to be 
lopped off like four bamboo shoots by his father, King Mahäpatäpa, and his 
mother lamented over him thus: 


“Oh, Dhammapäla“s arms are severed 

That had been bathed in sandalwood; 

He was the heir to all the earth: 

O king, my breath is choking me!“ (J-a III 181). [303] 


“Then his father, still not satisfied, commanded that his head be cut off as 
well. But even then he had not the least trace of hate, since he had firmly resolved 
thus: “Now is the time to restrain your mỉnd; now, good Dhammapäla, be impartial 
towards these four persons, that is to say, towards your father who is having your 
head cut off, the man who is beheading you, your lamenting mother, and yourself.' 


30. “And it is perhaps not so wonderful that one who had become a human 
being should have acted in that way; but also as an animal he did so. For while 
the Bodhisatta was the elephant called Chaddanta he was pierced in the navel 
by a poisoned shaft. But even then he allowed no hate towards the hunter who 
had wounded him to corrupt his mind, according as it is said: 


The elephant, when struck by the stout shaft, 
Addressed the hunter with no hate in mind: 

What is your aim? What is the reason why 

You kill me thus? What can your purpose be? (J-a V 51). 


“And when the elephant had spoken thus and was told, “Sïr, I have been sent 
by the king of Kãsi's queen to get your tusks, in order to fulfil her wish he cut off 
his own tusks whose gorgeous radiance glittered with the flashes of the six- 
coloured rays and gave them to him. 


31. “And when he was the Great Monkey, the man whom he had pulled out of 
a rocky chasm thought: 


“Now, this is food for human kind 
Like other forest animals, 

So why then should a hungry man 
Not kill the ape to eat? [I ask.] 


LII travel independently 

Taking his meat as a provision; 

Thus I shall cross the waste, and that 
WIII furnish my viaticum/ -a V 71). 


Then he took up a stone and dashed it on his head. But the monkey looked at 
him with eyes full of tears and said: 
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“Oh, act not so, good siỉr, or else 

The fate you reap will long deter 

All others from such deeds as this 

That you would do to me today/ (J-a V 71). 


And with no hate in his mind and regardless of his own pain he saw to it that 
the man reached his journey“s end in safety. 


32. “And while he was the royal nãga (serpent) Bhũridatta, [304] when he had 
undertaken the Uposatha precepts and was lying on the top of a termite-mound, 
though he was [caught and] sprinkled with medicinal charms resembling the 
fire that ushers in the end of an aeon, and was put into a box and treated as a 
plaything throughout the whole of Jambudipa, yet he had no trace of hate for 
that brahman, according as it is said: 


“While being put into the coffer 

And being crushed down with his hand, 

I had no hate for Älambãna 

Lest I should break my precept vow“ (Cp 85). 


33. “And when he was the royal nãga Campeyya he let no hate spring up in 
his mind while he was being cruelly treated by a snake charmer, according as it 
1s said: 

“While I was living in the Law 

Observing the Ủposatha 

A snake charmer took me away 

To play with at the royal gate. 


Whatever hue he might conceive, 
Blue and yellow, and red as well, 

So in accordance with his thought 

I would become what he had wished; 


I would turn dry land into water, 
And water into land likewise. 
Now, had ÏI given way to wrath 

I could have seared him into ash, 


Had I relaxed mind-mastery 

I should have let my virtue lapse; 

And one who lets his virtue lapse 
Cannot attain the highest goal“ (Cp 85). 


34. “And when he was the royal nãga Sankhapala, while he was being carried 
along on a carrying pole by the sixteen village boys after they had wounded 
him in eight places with sharp spears and inserted thorn creepers into the 
wounds/ orifices, and while, after threading a strong rope through his nose, 
they were causing him great agony by dragging him along bumping his body 
on the surface of the ground, though he was capable of turning those village 
boys to cinders with a mere glance, yet he did not even show the least trace of 
hate on opening his eyes, according as it is said: 
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“On the fourteenth and the fifteenth too, Alãra, 
I regularly kept the Holy Day, 

Dntil there came those sixteen villaøe boys 
Bearing a rope and a stout spear as well. 


The hunters cleft my nose, and through the slit 
They passed a rope and dragged me off like that. 
But though I felt such poignant agony, 

I let no hate disturb my Holy Day” (-a V 172). [305] 


35. “And he performed not only these wonders but also many others too such 
as those told in the Mãtuposaka Birth Story (J-a IV 90). Now, it is in the highest 
degree improper and unbecoming to you to arouse thoughts of resentment, 
since you are emulating as your Master that Blessed One who reached 
omrniscience and who has in the special quality of patience no equal in the 
world with its deities.” 


36. But ifƒ, as he reviews the special qualities of the Master“s former conduct, 
the resentmernt still does not subside in him, since he has long been used to the 
slavery of defilement, then he should review the suttas that deal with the 
beginninglessness [of the round of rebirths]. Here is what is said: “Bhikkhus, it 
is not easy to find a being who has not formerly been your mother ... your father 
... yOur brother.... your sister.... your son ... your daughter” (S II 189-90). 
Consequently he should think about that person thus: “This person, it seems, as 
my mother in the past carried me in her womb for ten months and removed from 
me without disgust, as if it were yellow sandalwood, my urine, excrement, spittle, 
snot, etc., and played with me in her lap, and nourished me, carrying me about 
on her hip. And this person as my father went by goat paths and paths set on 
piles,” etc., to pursue the trade of merchant, and he risked his life for me by going 
into battle in double array, by sailing on the great ocean in ships and doing other 
difficult things, and he nourished me by bringing back wealth by one means or 
another thinking to feed his children. And as my brother, sister, son, daughter, 
this person gave me such and such help. So it is unbecoming for me to harbour 
hate for him in my mỉnd.” 


37. But if he is still unable to quench that thought in this way, then he should 
review the advantages of loving-kindness thus: “NÑow, you who have gone forth 
into homelessness, has it not been said by the Blessed One as follows: “Bhikkhus, 
when the mind-deliverance of loving-kindness is cultivated, developed, much 
practiced, made the vehicle, made the foundation, established, consolidated, 
and properly undertaken, eleven blessings can be expected. What are the eleven? 
A man sleeps in comfort, wakes in comfort, and dreams no evil dreams, he is 
dear to human beings, he is dear to non-human beings, deities guard him, fire 
and poison and weapons do not affect him, his mind is easily concentrated, the 
expression of his face is serene, he dies unconfused, if he penetrates no higher 





5. Safiku-patha——“seton piles”: Vism-mh† (p. 294) says: “Saiku lageñpetuñ te ñlambhituñ 
amanaraeso safikupatho.” Thịs disagrees with PED for this ref. 
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he will be reborn in the Brahmã-world (A V 342). [306] lí you do not stop this 
thought, you will be denied these advantages.” 


38. But if he ¡s still unable to stop it in this way, he should try resolution into 
elements. How? “Now, you who have gone forth into homelessness, when you 
are angry with him, what is it you are angry with? Is it head hairs you are angry 
with? Or body hairs? Or nails?... Or is it urine you are angry with? Or 
alternatively, is it the earth element in the head hairs, etc., you are angry with? Ór 
the water element? Or the fire element? Or is it the air element you are angry 
with? ©r among the five aggregates or the twelve bases or the eighteen elements 
with respect to which this venerable one is called by such and such a name, 
which then, is it the materiality aggregate you are angry with? Or the feeling 
aggregate, the perception aggregate, the formations aggregate, the consciousness 
aggregate you are angry with? Or is it the eye base you are angry with? Or the 
visible-object base you are angry with? ... Or the mind base you are angry with? 
©r the mental-object base you are angry with? Or is it the eye element you are 
angry with? Or the visible-object element? Or the eye-consciousness element? ... 
©r the mind element? ©r the mental-object element? Or the mind-consciousness 
element you are angry with?” For when he tries the resolution into elements, his 
anger finds no foothold, like a mustard seed on the point of an aw] or a painting 
on the air. 


39... But if he cannot effect the resolution into elements, he should try the giving 
Of a gift. Ít can either be given by himself to the other or accepted by himself from 
the other. But if the other“s livelihood is not purified and his requisites are not 
proper to be used, it should be given by oneself. And in the one who does this the 
annoyance with that person entirely subsides. And in the other even anger that 
has been dogging him from a past birth subsides at the moment, as happened to 
the senior elder who received a bowl given to him at the Cittalapabbata 
Monastery by an almsfood-eater elder who had been three times made to move 
from his lodging by him, and who presented it with these words: “Venerable sir, 
this bowl worth eight ducats was given me by my mother who is a lay devotee, 
and it is rightly obtained; let the good lay devotee acquire merit.“ So efficacious 
is this act of giving. And this is said: 


A gift for taming the untamed, 

A gïift for every kind of good; 

Through giving gifts they do unbend 
And condescend to kindly speech. [307] 


[The Breakine Dơun oƒ the Barriers—The Sien] 


40. When his resentment towards that hostile person has been thus allayed, 
then he can turn his mind with loving-kindness towards that person too, just as 
towards the one who is dear, the very dear friend, and the neutral person. Then 
he should break down the barriers by practicing loving-kindness over and over 
again, accomplishing mental impartiality towards the four persons, that is to 
say, himself, the dear person, the neutral person and the hostile person. 
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41. The characteristic of it is this. Suppose this person is sitting in a place with 
a đear, a neutral, and a hostile person, himself being the fourth; then bandits 
come to him and say, “Venerable sir, give tus a bhikkhu,“ and on being asked 
why, they answer, “So that we may kill him and use the blood of his throat as an 
offering,” then if that bhikkhu thinks, “Let them take this one, or this one,“ he 
has not broken down the barriers. And also 1f he thinks, “Let them take me but 
not these three,“ he has not broken down the barriers either. Why? Because he 
seeks the harm of him whom he wishes to be taken and seeks the welfare of the 
other only. But it is when he does not see a single one among the four people to 
be given to the bandits and he đirects his mind impartially towards himself and 
towards those three people that he has broken down the barriers. Hence the 
Ancients said: 


42. When he điscriminates between 
The four, that is himself, the dear, 
The neutral, and the hostile one, 
Then “skilled” is not the name he gets, 
Nor “having amity at will,” 
But only “kindly towards beings.” 
Now, when a bhikkhu“s barriers 
Have all the four been broken down, 
He treats with equal amity 
The whole world with its deities; 
Far more distinguished than the first 
Is he who knows no barriers. 


43. Thus the sign and access are obtained by this bhikkhu simultaneously 
with the breaking down of the barriers. Bút when breaking down of the barriers 
has been effected, he reaches absorption in the way described under the earth 
kasina without trouble by cultivating, developing, and repeatedly practicing 
that same sign. 


At this point he has attained the first jhãna, which abandons five factors, 
pOssesses five factors, is good in three ways, is endowed with ten characteristics, 
and is accompanied by loving-kindness. And when that has been obtained, 
then by cultivating, developing, and repeatedly practicing that same sign, he 
successively reaches the second and third jhãnas in the fourfold system, and the 
second, third and fourth in the fivefold system. [308] 


[Texts and Commentaru] 


44. Now it is by means of one of these jhãnas beginning with the first that he 
“Dwells pervading (intent upon) one đirection with his heart endued with loving- 
kindness, likewise the second direction, likewise the third direction, likewise 
the fourth direction, and so above, below, and around; everywhere and equally 
he dwells pervading the entire world with his heart endued with loving- 
kindness, abundant, exalted, measureless, free from enmity, and free from 
afflicion” (Vibh 272; DI 250). Eor this versatility comes about only in one whose 
consciousness has reached absorption in the first jhãna and the rest. 
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45. And here endued tuith louing-kindness means possessing loving-kindness. 
With his heart (cetasä): with his mind (ciHtena). One đirecHon: thỉs refers to anyone 
đirection in which a being is first discerned and means pervasion of the beings 
included in that one direction. Peroading: touching, making his object. He điuells 
(oiharafi): he causes the occurrence of an abiding (øihñãra—dwelling or 
continuation) in postures that is devoted to the đivine abidings (see IV103). 
Liket0ise the second: just as he dwells pervading anyone direction among those 
beginning with the eastern one, so he does with the next one, and the third and 
the fourth, is the meaning. 


46. 5o aboue: in that same way ¡in the upper direction is what is meant. Belo, 
around: so too the lower direction and the direction all round. Herein, belơru is 
unđerneath, and 2rowzd is in the intermediate directions. So he sends his heart 
full of loving-kindness back and forth in all directions like a horse in a circus 
ground. p to this point specified pervasion with loving-kindness is shown in 
the discernment of each direction separately. 


47. Eueruiphere, etc., is said for the purpose of showing unspecified pervasion. 
Herein, e0eryiphere means in all places. Equallự (sabbattatñua): to all classed as 
inferior, medium, superior, friendly, hostile, neutral, etc., just as to oneself (affaf3); 
equality with oneself (øffa-samatñ) without making the distinction, “This is 
another being,” is what is meant. Or alternatively, equallụ (sabbattatñn) is with 
the whole state of the mỉnd; not reserving even a little, is what is meant. [309] 
EntHire (sabbñuanf): possessing al] beings (sabbasattauanf); associated with all 
beings, is the meaning. Wid ¡is the world of beings. 


48. Endued tuith louing-kindness is said again here in order to introduce the 
synonyms beginning with abundant. Or alternatively, endued tuith louing-kindness 
is repeated because the word /kiise or the word so is not repeated here as it was 
in the case of the [preceding] specified pervasion. Or alternatively, it is said as a 
way of concluding. And abundant should be regarded here as abundance in 
pervading. But it is exaifed in plane [from the sensual-sphere plane to the fne- 
material-sphere plane], 7easureless through familiarity and through having 
measureless beings as its object, free ƒrom emmrity through abandonment of ill 
will and hostility, and free from afflicHon through abandonment of grief; without 
suffering, is what is meant. This is the meaning of the versatility described in the 
way begimning, “With his heart endued with loving-kindness.” 


49. Andjust as this versatility is successful only in one whose mỉnd has reached 
absorption, so too that described in the Patisambhidã should be understood to 
be successful only in one whose mind has reached absorption, that is to say: 
“The mind-deliverance of loving-kindness is [practiced] with unspecified 
pervasion in five ways. The mind-deliverance of loving-kindness is [practiced] 
with specified pervasion in seven ways. The mind-deliverance of loving-kindness 
1s [practiced] with directional pervasion in ten ways“ (Patis II 130). 


50. And herein, the mind-deliverance of loving-kindness is [practiced] with 
unspecified pervasion in these five ways: “May all beings be free from enmity, 
affliction and anxiety, and live happily. May all breathing things ... all creatures 
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... all persons ... all those who have a personality be free from enmity, affliction 
and anxiety, and live happily“ (Patis II 130). 


S1. The mind-deliverance of loving-kindness is [practiced] with specified 
pervasion in these seven ways: “May all women be free from enmity, affliction 
and anxiety and live happily. May all men ... all Noble Ones ... all not Noble 
Ones ... all deities ... all human beings ... all in states of loss be free from enmity, 
affliction and anxiety, and live happily” (Patis II 131). 


52. The mind-deliverance of loving-kindness is [practiced] with directional 
pervasion in these ten ways: “May all beings in the eastern direction be free 
from enmity, affliction and anxiety, and live happily. May all beings in the western 
đirection ... northern đirection ... southern direction [310]... eastern intermediate 
direction ... western intermediate direction ... northern intermediate direction 
... sOuthern intermediate direction ... downward direction ... upward direction 
be free from enmity, afflicion and anxiety, and live happily. May all breathing 
things in the eastern direction ... May all creatures in the eastern directon ... 
May all persons in the eastern direction ... May all who have a personality in 
the eastern direction ... [etc.] ... in the upward direction be free from enmity, 
afflicion and anxiety, and live happily. May all women in the eastern direction 
... May all men in the eastern direction ... May all Noble Ones in the eastern 
đirection ... May all not Noble Ones in the eastern đirection ... May all deities in 
the eastern direction ... May all human beings in the eastern direction ... May 
all those in states of loss in the eastern đirection ... [etc.] ... be free from enmity, 
affliction and anxiety, and live happily” (Patis H 131). 


53. Herein, alÏ signifies inclusion without exception. Beings (saffa): they are 
held (szff2), gripped (0isaffa) by desire and greed for the aggregates beginning 
with materiality, thus they are beings (søff2). For this is said by the Blessed One: 
“Any desire for matter, Rãdha, any greed for it, any delight in it, any craving for 
it, has held (saffa) it, has gripped (øisaffn) it, that is why “a being” (saffa) is said” 
(S IH 190). But in ordinary speech this term of common usage is applied also to 
those who are without greed, just as the term of common usage “palm fan” 
(tñlauan—fa) is used for đifferent sorts of fans [in general] even if made of split 
bamboo. However, [in the world] etymologists (økkhara-cintakn) who do not 
consider meaning have it that it is a mere name, while those who do consider 
meaning have it that a “being” (søffa) is so called with reference to the “bright 
principle” (saffa). 

54. Brenthing thinss (pñụa): so called because of their state of breathing (pãntanaff); 
the meaning is, because their existence depends on in-breaths and out-breaths. 
Creatires (bhiiñ): so called because of being (bhñtaä††a = becomeness); the meaning 
1s, because of their being fully become (sambhiitatta), because of their being 
generated (abhinibbattatta). Persons (pugsaln): “put” is what hell is called; they 
fall (galanfi) into that, is the meaning. Persơnalit (attabhñoa) 1s what the physical 





6... SaHtad—“the bright principle”: Skr. szfføn; one of the three principles in the Sañkhya 
system, the other two being 72/as (Pali: ra/o) or turbulence and £zas (Pali: fano) or 
darkness. Not in PED. 
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body is called; or it is just the pentad of aggregates, since it is actually only a 
concept đerived from that pentad of aggregates” [What is referred to is] included 
(pariyñpanna) in that personality, thus it “has a personality“ (attabhñua- 
pariuñpanna). “Included in” is delimited by; “gone into” is the meaning. 


55. And all the remaining [terms] should be unđerstood as synonyms for “all 
beings” used in accordance with ordinary speech as in the case of the term 
“beings.“ Of course, [311] there are other synonyms too for all “beings,” such as 
all “folks,“ all “souls,” etc.; sHill it is for clarity“s sake that “The mind-deliverance 
of loving-kindness is [practiced] with unspecified pervasion in five ways” is 
said and that only these five are mentioned. 


5. Those who would have it that there is not only a mere verbal difference 
between “beings,“ “breathing things,” etc., but also an actual difference in 
meaning, are contradicted by the mention of unspecified pervasion. So instead 
of taking the meaning in that way, the unspecified pervasion with loving- 
kindness is done in any one of these five ways. 


And here, ?0/ all beings be free from enmity is one absorption; free ƒrơm afflicHơn 
is one absorption—free from affliction (abwaäba/jha) is free from afflictedness 
(bunbndha-rahita);° free from anxiely/ is one absorption—free from anxiety is Íree 
from suffering; ?0a/ they lioe happil is one absorption. Consequently he should 
do his pervading with loving-kindness according to whichever of these phrases 
1s clear to him. So with the four kinds of absorption in each of the five ways, there 
are twenty kinds of absorption in unspecified pervasion. 


57. In specified pervasion, with the four kinds of absorption in each of the 
seven ways, there are twenty-eight kinds of absorption. And here “woman“ and 
“man” are stated according to sex; “Noble Ones“ and “not Noble Ones” 
according to Noble Ones and ordinary people; “deities“ and “human beings“ 
and “those in states of loss” according to the kind of rebirth. 


58. In directonal pervasion, with twenty kinds of absorption in each of the 
directions beginning with “all beings in the eastern direction,” there are two 
hundred kinds of absorption; and with twenty-eight kinds in each of the 
directions beginning with “all women in the eastern direction“” there are two 
hundred and eighty kinds; so these make four hundred and eighty kinds of 
absorption. Consequently all the kinds of absorption mentioned in the 
Patisambhidä amount to five hundred and twenty-eight. 





7. “Here when the ageregates are not fully understood, there is naming (abhidhãma) 
of them and of the consciousness of them as self (zf£ã), that is to say, the physical body 
or alternatively the five agegregates. ˆDerived from: apprehending, gripping, making a 
support. “Since it is actually a mere concept: because of presence (sabbhữøafo) as a 
mere concept in what is called a being, thouph ¡in the highest sense the “being” is non- 
existent“ (Vism-mht 298). See also Ch. VHI, note 11. 

8. Harvard text reads bựñpñdarahita, which would be renderable as “free from ill 
will.” Vism-mht (p. 299) supports a reading b/abãdha, which seems better. 
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59. So when this meditator develops the mind-deliverance of loving-kindness 
through any one of these kinds of absorption, he obtains the eleven advantages 
đescribed in the way beginning, “A man sleeps in comfort” (§37). 


60. Herein, sleeps ín comƒort means that instead of sleeping uncomfortably, 
turning over and snoring as other people do, he sleeps comfortably, he falls 
asleep as thouph entering upon an attainment. 


61. He akes ïm comfort: instead of waking uncomfortably, groaning and 
yawning and turning over as others do, he wakes comfortably without contortions, 
like a lotus opening. [312] 


62. He đreams no cơil dreams: when he sees dreams, he sees only auspicious 
ones, as though he were worshipping a shrine, as though he were making an 
offering, as though he were hearing the Dhamma. But he does not see evil 
dreams as others do, as though being surrounded by bandits, as though being 
threatened by wild beasts, as though falling into chasms (see XIV, n. 45). 


63. He ¡s denr to uman beings: he is as dear to and beloved by human beings as 
a necklace worn to hang on the chest, as a wreath adorning the head. 


64. He ¡s dear to non-hutnamn beinss: he is }ust as dear to non-human beings as he 
is to human beings, as in the Elder Visãkha/s case. He was a landowner, it 
seems, at Pãtaliputta (Patna). While he was living there he heard this: “The 
Island of Tambapanni (Sri Lanka), apparently, is adorned with a diadem of 
shrines and gleams with the yellow cloth, and there a man can sit or lie wherever 
he likes; there the climate is favourable, the abodes are favourable, the people are 
favourable, the Dhamma to be heard is favourable, and all these favourable things 
are easily obtained there.” 


65. He made over his fortune to his wife and children and left his home with 
only a single ducat (kahãpaa) sewn into the hem of his garment. He stopped for 
one month on the sea coast in expectation of a ship, and meanwhile by his skill 
in trading he made a thousand during the month by buying goods here and 
selling them there in lawful enterprise. 


66.  Eventually he came to the Great Monastery [(Mahãvihãra) at Anuradha- 
pura], and there he asked for the going forth into homelessness. When he was 
being conducted to the chapter house (s7) for the going-forth ceremony, the 
purse containing the thousand pieces dropped out from under his belt. When 
asked “What is that?” he replied, “lt is a thousand ducats, venerable sirs.“ They 
told him, “Lay follower, it is not possible to distribute them after the goïng forth. 
Distribute them now.” Then he said, “Let none who have come to the scene of 
Visakha”s going forth depart empty-handed,“ and opening [the purse] he 
strewed them over the chapter house yard, after which he received the goiỉng 
forth and the full admission. 

67. When he had acquired five years” seniority and had become familiar with 
the two Codes (Pãtimokkha; see III.31) he celebrated the Pzøãrawaä at the end of 
the Raïns, took a meditation subject that suited him, and set out to wander, living 
for four months in each monastery and doing the duties on a basis of equality 
with the residents. While he was wandering in this way: 
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The elder halted in a wood 

To scan the tenor of his way; 

He thundered forth this roundelay 
Proclaiming that he found it good: 

So from your full-admission day 

TIH in this place you paused and stood 
No stumbling mars your bhikkhuhood; 
Be thankful for such grace, I say. [313] 


68. On his way to Cittalapabbata he came to a road fork and stood wondering 
which turn to take. Then a đeity living in a rock held out a hand pointing out the 
road to him. 


69. He came to the Cittalapabbata Monastery. After he had stayed there for 
four months he lay down thinking, “In the morning I depart.” Then a deity 
living ïn a 0aiÏa tree at the end of the walk sat down on a step of the stair and 
burst into tears. The elder asked, “Who is that?“—“lt is L Maniliyã, venerable 
sir.”—“What are you weeping for?“—“Because you are going away.“—“What 
good does my living here to you?“—“Venerable sir, as long as you live here non- 
human beings treat each other kindly. Now, when you are gone, they will start 
quarrels and loose talk.”?° The elder said, “If my living here makes you live at 
peace, that is good,“ and so he stayed there another four months. Then he again 
thought of leaving, but the deity wept as before. And so the elder lived on there, 
and it was there that he attained Nibbaãna. 


This is how a bhikkhu who abides in loving-kindness is dear to non-human 
beings. 
70. Deifies guard hữm: deities guard him as a mother and father guard their 
chiid. 


Z1. Fire, poison and tueapơns do not affect him: they do not affect, do not enter into, 
the body of one who abides in loving-kindness, like the fire in the case of the lay 
woman devotee Uttarã (see XII.34 and Dhp-a HI 310), like the poison in the case 
of the Samyutta reciter the Elder Cũla-Siva, like the knife in the case of the novice 
Sankicca (see Dhp-a II 249); they do not disturb the body, is what is meant. 


72. And they tell the story of the cow here too. A cow was giving milk to her 
calf, it seems. A hunter, thinking “I shall shoot her,“ flourished a long-handled 
spear in his hand and flung it. It struck her body and bounced off like a palm 
leaf-and that was owing neither to access nor to absorption, but simply to the 
strength of her consciousness of love for her calf. So mightily powerful is loving- 
kindness. 


73. His mmind is easilU concentrated: the miỉnd of one who abides in loving-kindness 
is quickly concentrated, there is no sluggishness about it. [314] 


74. The expression 0ƒ his ƒace is serene: his face has a serene expression, like a 
palmyra fruit loosed from its stem. 





9. For đduƒfhul7a see Ch. IV, note 36. Here the meaning is more likely to be “bad” or 
“lewd” than “inert.” 
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75... He dies unconfused: there is no dying deluded for one who abides in loving- 
kindness. He passes away undeluded as if falling asleep. 


76. ]ƒ he penetrates no higher: if he is unable to reach higher than the attainment 
of loving-kindness and attain Arahantship, then when he falls from this life, he 
reappears in the Brahmã-world as one who wakes up from sleep. 


Thịs is the detailed explanation of the development of loving-kindness. 


[(2) CoOMPASSION] 


77. One who wants to develop compassion should begin his task by reviewing 
the đanger in lack of compassion and the advantage in compassion. 


And when he begins it, he should not đirect it at first towards the đear, etc., 
persons; for one who is dear simply retains the position of one who is đear, a 
very dear companion retains the position of a very dear companion, one who is 
neutral retains the position of one who is neutral, one who is antipathetic retains 
the position of one who is antipathetic, and one who is hostile retains the position 
of one who is hostile. One of the opposite sex and one who is dead are also not 
the field for it. 


78. In the Vibhanga it is said: “And how does a bhikkhu dwell pervading one 
direction with his heart endued with compassion? Just as he would feel 
compassion on seeing an unlucky, unfortunate person, so he pervades all beings 
with compassion“ (Vibh 273). Therefore first of all, on seeing a wretched man, 
unlucky, unfortunate, in every way a fit object for compassion, unsightly, reduced 
to utter misery, with hands and feet cut off, sitting in the shelter for the helpless 
with a pot placed before him, with a mass of maggots oozing from his arms and 
legs, and moaning, compassion should be felt for him in this way: “This being 
has indeed been reduced to misery; if only he could be freed from this suffering!” 


But if he does not encounter such a person, then he can arouse compassion 
for an evil-doing person, even thoupgh he is happy, by comparing him to one 
about to be executed. How? 


79. Suppose a robber has been caught with stolen øoods, and in accordance 
with the king“s command to execute him, the king“s men bind him and lead him 
off to the place of execution, giving him a hundred blows in sets of four. Then 
people give him things to chew and eat and also garlands and perfumes, 
unguents and betel leaves. Although [315] he goes along eating and enjoying 
these things as though he were happy and well off, still no one fancies that he is 
really happy and well off. On the contrary people feel compassion for him, 
thinking, “This poor wretch is now about to die; every step he takes brings him 
nearer to the presence of death.” So too a bhikkhu whose meditation subject is 
compassion should arouse compassion for an [evil-doing] person even if he is 
happy: “Though this poor wretch ¡is now happy, cheerful, enjoying his wealth, 
still for want of even one good deed done now in any one of the three doors [of 
body, speech and mind] he can come to experience untold suffering in the states 
Of ]oss.” 
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80. Having aroused compassion for that person in that way, he should next 
arouse compassion for a dear person, next for a neutral person, and next for a 
hostile person, successively in the same way. 


81. But if resentment towards the hostile person arises in the way already 
đescribed, he should make it subside in the way described under loving-kindness 
(S§14-39). 

And here too when someone has done profitable deeds and the meditator 
sees or hears that he has been overtaken by one of the kinds of ruin beginning 
with ruin of health, relatives, property, etc., he deserves the meditator“s 
compassion; and so he does too in any case, even with no such ruin, thus “In 
reality he is unhappy,“ because he is not exempt from the suffering of the round 
[of becoming]. And in the way already described the meditator should break 
down the barriers between the four kinds of people, that is to say, himself, the 
đear person, the neutral person and the hostile person. Then cultivating that 
sign, developing it and repeatedly practicing it, he should increase the 
absorption by the triple and quadruple jhãna in the way already stated under 
loving-kindness. 


82. But the order given in the Anguttara Commentary is that a hostile person 
should first be made the object of compassion, and when the mind has been 
made malleable with respect to him, next the unlucky person, next the dear 
person, and next oneself. That does not agpree with the text, “an unlucky, 
unfortunate person“ (§78).ITherefore he should begin the development, break 
down the barriers, and increase absorption only in the way stated here. 


83. After that, the versatility consisting in the unspecified pervasion in five 
ways, the specified pervasion in seven ways, and the directional pervasion in ten 
ways, and the advantages described as “He sleeps in comfort,” etc., should be 
understood in the same way as given under loving-kindness. 


This is the detailed explanation of the development of compassion. [316] 


[(3) GLADNEsSS] 


84. One who begins the development of gladness'° should not start with the 
đear person and the rest; for a dear person is not the proximate cause of øladness 
merely in virtue of dearness, how much less the neutral and the hostile person. 
Ớne of the opposite sex and one who is dead are also not the field for it. 


85. However, the very dear companion can be the proximate cause for i—one 
who in the commentaries ¡is called a “boon companion,“ for he is constantly 
glad: he laughs first and speaks afterwards. So he should be the first to be 
pervaded with gladness. Or on seeing or hearing about a dear person being 
happy, cheerful and glad, gladness can be aroused thus: “This being is indeed 
gliad. How good, how excellent!“ Eor this is what is referred to in the Vibhanga: 
“And how does a bhikkhu dwell pervading one direction with his heart endued 





10. Muditñ—“gladness” as one of the divine abidings ¡is always in the sense of 
gladness at others“ success. Sometimes rendered as “altruistic joy” and “sympathetic 
gladness. 
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with gladness? Just as he would be glad on seeing a dear and beloved person, so 
he pervades all beings with gladness“ (Vibh 274). 


86. But ¡f his boon companion or the dear person was happy in the past but is 
now unlucky and unfortunate, then gladness can still be aroused by 
remembering his past happiness and apprehending the glad aspect in this 
way: “In the past he had great wealth, a great following and he was always 
glad.” Or gladness can be aroused by apprehending the future glad aspect in 
him in this way: “In the future he will again enjoy similar success and will go 
about in gold palanquins, on the backs of elephants or on horseback, and so 


” 


øn. 


Having thus aroused gladness with respect to a dear person, he can then 
đirect it successively towards a neutral one, and after that towards a hostile one. 


87. But if resentment towards the hostile one arises in him in the way already 
described, he should make it subside in the same way as described unđer loving- 
kindness (§§14-39). 


He should break down the barriers by means of mental impartiality towards 
the four, that is, towards these three and himself. And by cultivating that sign, 
developing and repeatedly practicing it, he should increase the absorption to 
triple and quadruple jhãna in the way already stated under loving-kindness. 


Next, the versatility consisting in unspecified pervasion in five ways, specified 
pervasion in seven ways, and directional pervasion in ten ways, and also the 
advantages described as “He sleeps in comfort,” etc., should be understood in 
the same way as stated under loving-kindness. 


Thịs is the detailed explanation of the development of gladness. 
[317] 


[(4) EQUANIMITY] 


88. One who wants to develop equanimity must have already obtained the 
triple or quadruple jhãna in loving-kindness, and so on. He should emerge from 
the third jhãna [in the fourfold reckoning], after he has made it familiar, and he 
should see đanger in the former [three divine abidings] because they are linked 
with attention given to beings“ enjoyment in the way beginning “May they be 
happy,” because resentment and approval are near, and because their association 
with joy is gross. And he should also see the advantage in equanimity because 
it is peaceful. Then he should arouse equanimity (upekkhñ) by looking on with 
equanimity (4ƒ/hupekkhifoñ) at a person who is normally neutral; after that at a 
đear person, and the rest. For this is said: “And how does a bhikkhu dwell 
pervading one direction with his heart endued with equanimity? Just as he 
would feel equanimity on seeing a person who was neither beloved nor unloved, 
so he pervades all beings with equanimity” (Vibh 275). 


89. Therefore he should arouse equanimity towards the neutral person in the 


way already stated. Then, throuph the neutral one, he should break down the 
barriers in each case between the three people, that is, the dear person, then the 
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boon companion, and then the hostile one, and lastly himself. And he should 
cultivate that sizn, develop and repeatedly practice it. 


90. As he does so the fourth jhãna arises in him in the way described under the 
earth kasina. 


But how then? Does this arise in one in whom the third jhãna has already 
arisen on the basis of the earth kasina, etc.? It does not. Why not? Because of the 
dissimilarity of the object. It arises only in one in whom the third jhãna has 
arisen on the basis of loving-kindness, etc., because the object is similar. 


But after that the versatility and the obtaining of advantages should be 
unđerstood in the same way as described under loving-kindness. 


Thịis is the đetailed explanation of the development of equanimity. 


[General] 


91. Now, having thus known these divine abidings 
Told by the Divine One (bralzzñ) supremely [wise], 
There is this general explanation too 
Concerning them that he should recognize. 


[Meanrnss] 


92. Now, as to the meaning firstly of loving-kindness, compassion, gladness 
and equanimity: it fattens (e/jaH), thus it is loving-kindness (meH8); it 1s solvent 
(simiyhaH) is the meaning. Also: it comes about with respect to a friend (miH2), 
[318] or it is behaviour towards a friend, thus it is loving-kindness (effi). 


When there is suffering in others it causes (kørofï?) good people/s hearts to be 
moved (køpana2), thus it is compassion (karuñ). Or alternatively, it combats 
(kina)'' others“ suffering, attacks and demolishes it, thus it is compassion. Or 
alternatively, it is scattered (kiri/aH) pon those who suffer, it is extended to them 
by pervasion, thus it is compassion (karu). 


Those endowed with it are glad (modanf), or itself is glad (modnH), or it is the 
mere act of being glad (modama), thus it is gladness (mudiii). 


It looks on at (upekkhaHi), abandoning such interestedness as thinking “May 
they be free from enmity“ and having recourse to neutrality, thus it is equanimity 
(upekkhä). 


[CharacterisHc, Etc.] 


93. As to the characteristic, etc., loøing-kindness is characterized here as 
promoting the aspect of welfare. Its function is to prefer welfare. It is manifested 
as the removal of annoyance. Ïts proximate cause is seeing loveableness in beings. 
It succeeds when it makes ill will subside, and it fails when it produces (selfish) 
affection. 





11. Kứữäãl—“it combats”: Skr. krnãti—to injure or kill. PED gives this ref. under 
ordinary meaning “to buy,” which is wrong. 
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94. Compassion is characterized as promoting the aspect of allaying suffering. 
lts function resides in not bearing others” suffering. It is manifested as non- 
cruelty. Its proximate cause is to see helplessness in those overwhelmed by 
suffering. It succeeds when it makes cruelty subside and it fails when it produces 
SOTTOW. 


95. Gladness is characterized as gladdening (produced by others“ success).'? 
Its function resides in being unenvious. It is manifested as the elimination of 
aversion (boredom). lts proximate cause is seeing beings, success. Ït succeeds 
when it makes aversion (boredom) subside, and it fails when it produces 
merriment. 


96. Equanimil/ is characterized as promoting the aspect of neutrality towards 
beings. Its function is to see equality in beings. lt is manifested as the quieting of 
resentment and approval. ÏIts proximate cause is seeing ownership of deeds 
(kamma) thus: “Beings are owners of their deeds. Whose' [if not theirs] is the 
choice by which they will become happy, or will get free from suffering, or will 
not fall away from the success they have reached?“ It succeeds when it makes 
resentment and approval subside, and it fails when it produces the equanimity 
of unknowing, which is that [worldly-minded indifference of ignorance] based 
on the house life. 


[Purpose] 


97. The general purpose of these four divine abidings is the bliss of insight 
and an excellent [form of future] existence. That peculiar to each is respectively 
the warding off of il will, and so on. For here loving-kindness has the purpose 
of warding off ill will, while the others have the respective purposes of warding 
Off cruelty, aversion (boredom), and greed or resentment. And this is said too: 
“For this is the escape from ilI will, friends, that is to say, the mind-deliverance of 
loving-kindness ... For this is the escape from cruelty, friends, that is to say, the 
mind-deliverance of compassion ... For this is the escape from boredom, friends, 
that is to say, the mind-deliverance of gladness ... For this is the escape from 
greed, friends, that is to say, the mind-deliverance of equanimity“ (D II 248). 


[The Near and Far Enermmies] 


98. And here each one has two enemies, one near and one far. 


The divine abiding of loøins-kindness [319] has greed as its near enemy,!* 
since both share in seeing virtues. Greed behaves like a foe who keeps close by a 
man, and it easily finds an opportunity. So loving-kindness should be well 





12. So Vism-mhịt 309. 

13. All texts read kassa (whose), which is confirmed ¡in the quotation translated in 
note 20. Ït is tempting, in view of the context, to read kanassa (kamma“$), but there 
1s no authority for ¡t. The statement would then be an assertion instead of a question. 
14. “Greed is the near enemy of loving-kindness since it is able to corrupt owing to 
1ts similarity, like an enemy masquerading as a friend” (Vism-mht 309). 
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protected from it. And ilI will, which is dissimilar to the similar greed, is its far 
enemy like a foe ensconced in a rock wilderness. So loving-kindness must be 
practiced free from fear of that; for it is not possible to practice loving-kindness 
and feel anger simultaneously (see D II 247-48). 


99. Corrpassion has grief based on the home life as its near enemy, since both 
share in seeing failure. Such grief has been described in the way beginning, 
“When a man either regards as a privation failure to obtain visible objects 
cognizable by the eye that are sought after, desired, agreeable, gratifying and 
associated with worldliness, or when he recalls those formerly obtained that are 
pAst, ceased and changed, then grief arises in him. Such grief as this ¡s called 
grief based on the home life” (M II 218). And cruelty, which is dissimilar to the 
similar grief, is its far enemy. So compassion must be practiced free from fear of 
that; for it is not possible to practice compassion and be cruel to breathing things 
simultaneously. 


100. Gizđness has joy based on the home life as its near enemy, since both share 
in seeing success. Such joy has been described ¡in the way beginning, “When a 
man either regards as gain the obtaining of visible objects cognizable by the eye 
that are sought.... and associated with worldliness, or recalls those formerly 
obtained that are past, ceased, and changed, then joy arises in him. Such joy as 
this is called joy based on the home life“ (M IH 217). And aversion (boredom), 
which is dissimilar to the similar joy, is its far enemy. So gladness should be 
practiced free from fear of that; for it is not possible to practice gladness and be 
discontented with remote abodes and things connected with the higher 
profitableness simultaneously. 


101. Eqwuanimify has the equanimity of unknowing based on the home life as 
its near enemy, since both share in ignoring faults and virtues. Such unknowing 
has been described in the way beginning, “On seeing a visible object with the 
eye equanimity arises in the foolish infatuated ordinary man, in the untaught 
ordinary man who has not conquered his limitations, who has not conquered 
future [kamma] result, who is unperceiving of danger. Such equanimity as this 
does not surmount the visible object. Such equanimity as this is called equanimity 
based on the home life“ (M IHI 219). And greed and resentment, which are 
dissimilar to the similar unknowing, are its far enemies. Therefore equanimity 
must be practiced free from fear of that; [320] for it is not possible to look on with 
equanimity and be inflamed with greed or be resentful simultaneously. 


[The Beginnins, Middle and End, Etc.] 


102. Now, zeal consisting in desire to act is the beginning of all these things. 
Suppression of the hindrances, etc., is the middle. Absorption is the end. Their 





15. PaHhafffaH——“to be resentful”: notin PED); the verb has been needed to correspond 
to “resentment“ (pøatieha), as the verb, “to be inflamed with greed” (zz//aFi) corresponds 
with “greed” (rãgn). 
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object is a single living being or many living beings, as a mental object consisting 
1n a concept. 


[The Order in Extension] 


103. The extension of the object takes place either in access or in absorption. 
Here is the order of it. Just as a skilled ploughman first delimits an area and then 
does his ploughing, so first a single dwelling should be delimited and loving- 
kindness developed towards all beings there in the way beginning, “In this 
dwelling may all beings be free from enmity.“ When his mind has become 
malleable and wieldy with respect to that, he can then delimit two dwellings. 
Next he can successively delimit three, four, five, sỉx, seven, eight, nine, ten, one 
street, half the village, the whole village, the district, the kingdom, one direction, 
and so on up to one world-sphere, or even beyond that, and develop loving- 
kindness towards the beings in such areas. Likewise with compassion and so 
on. This is the order in extending here. 


[The Outcome] 


104. Just as the immaterial states are the outcome of the kasinas, and the base 
consisting of neither perception nor non-perception is the outcome of 
concentration, and fruition attainment is the outcome of insight, and the 
attainment of cessation is the outcome of serenity coupled with insight, so the 
divine abiding of equanimity is the outcome of the first three divine abidings. 
For just as the gable rafters cannot be placed in the air without having first set 
up the scaffolding and buiïlt the framework of beams, so it is not possible to 
develop the fourth (hãna in the fourth divine abiding) without having already 
developed the third jhãna in the earlier (three divine abidings). 


[Four QuesHons] 


105. And here it may be asked: But why are loving-kindness, compassion, 
gladness, and equanimity, called divine abidings? And why are they only four? 
And what is their order? And why are they called measureless states in the 
Abhidhamma? 


106. It may be replied: The divineness of the abiding (bralmmauihñratñ) should be 
unđerstood here in the sense of best and in the sense of immaculate. For these 
abidings are the best in being the right attitude towards beings. And just as Brahmäã 
gods abide with immaculate minds, so the meditators who associate themselves 
with these abidings abide on an equal footing with Brahma gods. So they are called 
divine abidings in the sense of best and in the sense of immaculate. [321] 
107.  Hlere are the answers to the questions beginning with “Why are they only 
four?“: 

Their number four is due to paths to purity 

And other sets of four; their order to their aim 

As welfare and the rest. Their scope is found to be 

Immeasurable, so “measureless states” their name. 
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108. For among these, loving-kindness is the way to purity for one who has 
much ill will, compassion is that for one who has much cruelty, gladness is that 
for one who has much aversion (boredom), and equanimity is that for one who 
has much greed. Also attention given to beings is only fourfold, that is to say, as 
bringing welfare, as removing suffering, as being glad at their success, and as 
unconcern, [that is to say, impartial neutrality]. And one abiding ¡in the 
measureless states should practice loving-kindness and the rest like a mother 
with four sons, namely, a child, an invalid, one in the flush of youth, and one 
busy with his own affairs; for she wants the child to grow up, wants the invalid 
to get well, wants the one ¡in the flush of youth to enjoy for long the benefits of 
youth, and is not at all bothered about the one who is busy with his own affairs. 
That is why the measureless states are only four as “due to paths to purity and 
other sets of four.” 


109. One who wants to develop these four should practice them towards beings 
first as the promotion of the aspect of welfareand loving-kindness has the 
promotion of the aspect of welfare as its characteristic; and next, on seeing or 
hearing or judging' that beings whose welfare has been thus wished for are at 
the mercy of suffering, they should be practiced as the promotion of the aspect of 
the removal of suffering—and compassion has the promotion of the aspect of 
the removal of suffering as its characteristic; and then, on seeing the success of 
those whose welfare has been wished for and the removal of whose suffering 
has been wished for, they should be practiced as being glad—and gladness has 
the act of gladdening as its characteristic; but after that there is nothing to be 
done and so they should be practiced as the neutral aspect, in other words, the 
state of an onlooker-and equanimity has the promotion of the aspect of 
neutrality as its characteristic; therefore, since their respective aims are the aspect 
of welfare, etc., their order should be understood to correspond, with loving- 
kindness stated first, then compassion, gladness and equanimity. 


110. All of them, however, occur with a measureless scope, for their scope is 
measureless beings; and instead of assuming a measure such as “Loving- 
kindness, etc., should be developed only towards a single being, or in an area of 
such an extent,” they occur with universal pervasion. 
That is why it was said: [322] 
Their number four is due to paths to purity 
And other sets of four; their order to their aim 
As welfare and the rest. Their scope is found to be 
Immeasurable, so “measureless states” their name. 


LAs Producing Three Jhñnas and Four ]hãnas] 


111. Though they have a single characteristic in having a measureless scope, 
yet the first three are only of triple and quadruple jhãna [respectively in the 
fourfold and fivefold reckonings]. Why? Because they are not dissociated from 





16. Sambhuetoñ—”]udging”: notin this sense in PED, Vism-mh† (p. 313) explains by 
parikappetoñ (conjecturing). 
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joy. But why are their aims not đissociated from joy? Because they are the escape 
from iÏI will, etc., which are originated by grief. But the last one belongs only to 
the remaining single jhãna. Why? Because it is associated with equanimous 
feeling. For the divine abiding of equanimity that occurs in the aspect of neutrality 
towards beings does not exist apart from equanimous [that is to say, neither- 
painful-nor-pleasant] feeling. 


112.  However,someone mipht say this: “It has been said by the Blessed One in 
the Book of Eights, speaking of the measureless states in general: “Next, bhikkhu, 
you should develop the concentration with applied thought and sustained 
thought, and you should develop it without applied thought and with sustained 
thought only, and you should develop it without applied thought and without 
sustained thought, and you should develop it with happiness, and you should 
đevelop it without happiness, and you should develop it accompanied by 
gratification, and you should develop it accompanied by equanimity“ (A IV 300). 
Consequently all four measureless states have quadruple and quintuple jhãna.” 


113. He should be told: “Do not put it like that. For if that were so, then 
contemplation of the body, etc., would also have quadruple and quintuple jhãna. 
But there is not even the first jhãna in the contemplation of feeling or in the other 
two.'” So do not misrepresent the Blessed One by adherence to the letter. The 
Enlightened One“s word is profound and should be taken as it is intended, 
giving due weight to the teachers.” 


114.  And the intention here ¡is this: The Blessed One, it seems, was asked to 
teach the Dhamma thus: “Venerable sir, it would be good if the Blessed One 
would teach me the Dhamma in brief, so that, having heard the Blessed One“s 
Dhamma, I may dwell alone, withdrawn, diligent, ardent and self-exerted“ (A 
IV 299). But the Blessed One had no confidence yetin that bhikkhu, since although 
he had already heard the Dhamma he had nevertheless gone on living there 
instead of going to do the ascetics duties, [and the Blessed One expressed his 
lack of confidence] thus: “So too, some misguided men merely question me, and 
when the Dhamma is expounded [to them], they still fancy that they need not 
follow me” (A IV 299). However, the bhikkhu had the potentiality for the 
attainment of Arahantship, and so he advised him again, [323] saying: “Therefore, 
bhikkhu, you should train thus: “My mind shall be steadied, quite steadied 
internally, and arisen evil unprofitable things shall not obsess my mind and 





17.  For which kinds of body contemplation give which kinds of concentration see 
8.43 and M-a I 247. 

18... “Mereurrtfication 0ƒ the mind: the kind ofconcentrating (sariãdhñna) thatis aundeveloped 
and just obtained by one in pursuit of development. That is called “basic concentration,“ 
however, since it is the basic reason for the kinds of more distinguished concentration to 
be mentioned later in this connection. This “mere unification of the mind” ¡s intended as 
momentary concentration as in the passage beginning, “T internally settled, steadied, 
unified and concentrated my mind/ (M T 116). For the first unification of the mind is 
recognized as momentary concentration here as it is in the first of the two successive 
descriptions: “Iireless energy was aroused in me ... my mind was concentrated and 
unified” followed by “Quite secluded from sense đdesires ...“ (M T21) (Vism-mht 314). 
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remain.“ You should train thus“ (A IV 299). But what ¡is stated in that advice is 
basic concentration consisting in mere unification of mind'3 internally in the 
sense of in oneself (see Ch. XIV, n. Z5). 


115. After that he told him about its development by means of loving-kindness 
in order to show that he should not rest content with just that much but should 
intensify his basic concentration in this way: “As soon as your mind has become 
steadied, quite steadied internally, bhikkhu, and arisen evil unprofitable things 
đo not obsess your mind and remain, then you should train thus: “The mind- 
đeliverance of loving-kindness will be developed by me, frequently practiced, 
made the vehicle, made the foundation, established, consolidated, and properly 
undertaken.ˆ You should train thus, bhikkhu“” (A IV 299-300), after which he 
said further: “As soon as this concentration has been thus developed by you, 
bhikkhu,” and frequently practiced, then you should develop this concentration 
with applied thought and sustained thought ... and you should develop it 
accompanied by equanimity“ (A IV 300). 

116. The meaning is this: “Bhikkhu, when this basic concentration has been 
developed by you by means of loving-kindness, then, instead of resting content 
with just that much, you should make this basic concentration reach quadruple 
and quintuple jhãna in other objects by [further] developing it in the way 
beginning “With applied thought.“” 

117.  And having spoken thus, he further said: “As soon as this concentration 
has been thus developed by you, bhikkhu, and frequently practiced, then you 
should train thus: “IThe mind-deliverance of compassion will be developed by 
me... (A IV 300), etc., pointing out that “you should effect its [further] 
development by means of quadruple and quintuple jhãna in other objects, this 
[further] development being preceded by the remaining divine abidings of 
compassion and the rest.” 


118.  Having thus shown how its [further] development by means of quadruple 
and quintuple jhãna is preceded by loving-kindness, etc., and having told him, 
“As soon as this concentration has been developed by you, bhikkhu, and 
frequently practiced, then you should train thus: “I shall dwell contemplating 
the body as a body,“ etc., he concluded the điscourse with Arahantship as its 
culmination thus: “As soon as this concentration has been developed by you, 
bhikkhu, completely developed, then wherever you øo you will øo in comfort, 
wherever you stand you will stand in comfort, wherever [324] you sit you will sit 
in comfort, wherever you make your couch you will do so in comfort” (A IV 301). 
From that it must be understood that the [three] beginning with loving-kindness 
have only triple-quadruple jhãna, and that equanimity has only the single 





19. ““Thus deueloped: just as a fire started with wood and banked up with cowdung, 
dust, etc., althouph it arrives at the state of a “cowdung fire, etc., (cfí. M I 259) is 
nevertheless called after the original fire that was started with the wood, so too it is 
the basic concentration that is spoken of here, taking it as banked up with loving- 
kindness, and so on. “In other objects” means in such objects as the earth kasina” 
(Vism-mht 3135). 
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remaining jhãna. And they are expounded in the same way in the Abhidhamma 
as well. 


[The Hiehest Limit oƒ Each] 


119... And while they are twofold by way of the triple-quadruple jhãna and the 
single remaining jhãna, still they should be unđerstood to be distinguishable in 
each case by a different efficacy consisting in having “beauty as the highest,” 
etc. For they are so described in the Haliddavasana Sutta, according as it is said: 
“Bhikkhus, the mind-deliverance of loving-kindness has beauty as the highest, 
I say ... The mind-deliverance of compassion has the base consisting of boundless 
space as the highest, I say... The mind-deliverance of gladness has the base 
consisting of boundless consciousness as the highest I say... The mind- 
đeliverance of equanimity has the base consisting of nothingness as the highest, 
I say” (S V 119-21). 


120. But why are they described in this way? Because each is the respective 
basic support for each. For beings are unrepulsive to one who abides in loving- 
kindness. Being familiar with the unrepulsive aspect, when he applies his mind 
to unrepulsive pure colours such as blue-black, his mind enters into them without 
difficulty. So loving-kindness is the basic support for the liberation by the beautiful 
(see M H 12; M-a III 256), but not for what is beyond that. That is why it is called 
“having beauty as the highest.” 


121. One who abides in compassion has come to know thoroughly the danger 
in materiality, since compassion is aroused in him when he sees the suffering of 
beings that has as its material sign (cause) beating with sticks, and so on. So, 
well knowing the danger in materiality, when he removes whichever kasina 
[concept he was contemplating], whether that of the earth kasina or another, and 
apples his mind to the space [that remains (see X.6)], which is the escape from 
materiality, then his mind enters into that [space] without difficulty. So 
compassion is the basic support for the sphere of boundless space, but not for 
what is beyond that. That is why it is called “having the base consisting of 
boundless space as the highest.” 


122. When he abides in gladness, his mind becomes familiar with 
apprehending consciousness, since gladness is aroused in him when he sees 
beings“ consciousness arisen in the form of rejoicing over some reason for joy. 
Then when he surmounts the sphere of boundless space that he had already 
attained in due course and applies his mind to the consciousness that had as its 
object the sign of space, [325] his mind enters into it without difficulty. So gladness 
is the basic support for the base consisting of boundless consciousness, but not 
for what is beyond that. That is why it is called “having the sphere of boundless 
consciousness as the highest.” 





20. “The beautiful” (subha) is the third of the eight liberations (øữnokkha—see M II 12; 
M-a III 255). 

21. Readinginboth cases “z0/Jamnãnn-eaha¬n-dakkham citamn,” not “-dukkhamt.” ““ Becase 
1t has to tore concern (ñbhosa)”: because it has no further act of being concerned 
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123. When he abides in equanimity, his mind becomes skilled”! in appre- 
hending what is (n the ultimate sense) non-existent, because his mind has been 
diverted from apprehension of (what is existent in) the ultimate sense, namely, 
pleasure, (release from) pain, etc., owing to having no further concern such as 
“May beings be happy“ or “May they be released from pain“ or “May they not 
lose the success they have obtained.“ Now his mind has become used to being 
diverted from apprehension of [what is existent in] the ultimate sense, and his 
mỉnd has become skilled in apprehending what is non-existent in the ultimate 
sense, (that is to say, living beings, which are a concept), and so when he 
surmounts the base consisting of boundless consciousness attained in due 
course and applies his mind to the absence, which is non-existent as to individual 
essence, of consciousness, which is a reality (is become—see M I 260) in the 
ultimate sense, then his mind enters into that (nothingness, that non-existence) 
without difficulty (see X.32). So equanimity is the basic support for the base 
consisting of nothingness, but not for what is beyond that. That is why it is 
called “having the base consisting of nothingness as the highest.” 


124.  When he has understood thus that the special efficacy of each resides 
respectively in “having beauty as the highest,“ etc., he should besides 
understand how they bring to perfection all the good states beginning with 
giving. For the Great Beings“ minds retain their balance by giving preference to 
beings“ welfare, by dislike of beings” suffering, by desire for the various successes 
achieved by beings to last, and by impartiality towards all beings. And to all 
beings they give e/ffs, which are a source a pleasure, without discriminating 
thus: “It must be given to this one; it must not be given to this one.” And in order 
to avoid doïing harm to beings they undertake the precepts of ơrf#e. They practice 
renuiciaion for the purpose of perfecting their virtue. They cleanse their 
uữtiderstandine for the purpose of non-confusion about what is good and bad for 
beings. They constantly arouse enereụ, having beings“ welfare and happiness at 
heart. When they have acquired heroic fortitude through supreme energy, they 
become Øøfient with beings” many kinds of faults. They đo not đecefue when 





(ãbhujJana) by hoping (ñsữnsanä) for their pleasure, etc., thus “May they be happy.“ The 
development of loving-kindness, etc., occurring as it does in the form of hope for 
beings“ pleasure, etc., makes them its object by directing [the mind] to apprehension 
of [what is existent in] the ultimate sense [i.e. pleasure, etc.]. But development of 
equanimity, instead of occurring like that, makes beings its object by simply looking 
on. But does not the đivine abiding of equanimity itself too make beings its object by 
đirecting the mind to apprehension of [what is existent in] the ultimate sense, because 
of the words, “Beings are owners of their deeds. Whose [if not theirs] 1s the choice by 
which they will become happy ...?“ (§96)—Certainly that is so. But that is in the prior 
stage of development of equanimity. When it has reached its culmination, it makes 
beings its object by simply looking on. So its occurrence is specially occupied with 
what is non-existent in the ultimate sense [i.e. beings, which are a concept]. And so 
skill in apprehending the non-existent should be understood as avoidance of 
bewilderment due to misrepresentation in apprehension of beings, which avoidance 
of bewilderment has reached absorption” (Vism-mht). 
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promising “We shall give you this; we shall do this for you.” They are unshakably 
resolufe apon beings” welfare and happiness. Through unshakable lơins-kindness 
they place them first [before themselves]. Through eqwuarimity they expect no 
reward. Having thus fulfilled the [ten] perfections, these [divine abidings] then 
perfect all the good states classed as the ten powers, the four kinds of fearlessness, 
the six kinds of knowledge not shared [by disciples], and the eighteen states of 
the Enlightened One.” This is how they bring to perfection all the good states 
beginning with giving. 


The ninth chapter called “The Description of the Divine 
Abidings” in the Treatise on the Development of 
Concentration in the Pufh oƒ PurificaHon composed for the 
purpose of gladdening good people. 





22. For the “ten powers” and “four kinds of fearlessness“ see MN 12. For the “six 
kinds of knowledge not shared by disciples” see Patis I 121f. For the “eighteen states 
of the Enlightened One” see Cp-a. 
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(Ấruppa-rriddesn) 


[(1) THE BAsE CONSISTING OF BOUNDLESS SPACE] 


1. [326] Now, as to the four immaterial states mentioned next to the divine 
abidings (II.105), one who wants firstly to develop the base consisting of 
boundless space sees in gross physical matter danger through the wielding of 
sticks, etc., because of the words: ““lt is in virtue of matter that wielding of sticks, 
wielding of knives, quarrels, brawls and disputes takes place; but that does not 
exist at all in the immaterial state,ˆ and in this expectation he enters upon the 
way to dispassion for only material things, for the fading and cessation of only 
those“ (M I 410); and he sees danger in it too through the thousand afflictions 
beginning with eye disease. So, in order to surmount that, he enters upon the 
fourth jhãna in any one of the nine kasinas beginning with the earth kasina and 
omitting the limited-space kasina. 


2. Now, although he has already surmounted gross physical matter by means 
of the fourth jhãna of the fine-material sphere, nevertheless he still wants also to 
surmount the kasina materiality since it is the counterpart of the former. How 
does he do this? 


3. Suppose a timid man is pursued by a snake in a forest and flees from it as 
fast as he can, then if he sees in the place he has fled to a palm leaf with a streak 
painted on it or a creeper or a rope or a crack in the ground, he is fearful, anxious 
and will not even look at it. Suppose again a man is living in the same village as 
a hostile man who ill-uses him and on being threatened by him with a flogging 
and the burning down of his house, he goes away to live in another village, then 
1f he meets another man there of similar appearance, voice and manner, he is 
fearful, anxious and will not even look at him. 


4. Here is the application of the similes. The time when the bhikkhu has the 
øross physical matter as his object is like the time when the men were respectively 
threatened by the snake and by the enemy. [327] The time when the bhikkhU 
surmounts the øross physical matter by means of the fourth jhãna of the fine- 
material sphere is like the first man“s fleeing as fast as he can and the other 
man“s going away to another village. The bhikkhu“s observing that even the 
matter of the kasina is the counterpart of that gross physical matter and his 
wanting to surmount that also is like the first man“s seeing ¡in the place he had 
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ffled to the palm leaf with a streak painted on it, etc., and the other man“s seeing 
the man who resembled the enemy in the village he had left, and their 
unwillingness to look owing to fear and anxiety. 


And here the similes of the dog attacked by a boar and that of the ø/sñca goblin 
and the timid man! should be understood too. 


9. So when he has thus become disgusted with (dispassionate towards) the 
kasina materiality, the object of the fourth jhãna, and wants to get away from it, 
he achieves mastery in the five ways. Then on emerging from the now famiiliar 
fourth jhãna of the fne-material sphere, he sees the danger in that jhãna ín this 
way: “This makes its object the materiality with which I have become disgusted,” 
and “It has joy as its near enemy,“ and “lt is grosser than the peaceful liberations.” 
There is, however, no [comparative] grossness of factors here [as in the case of the 
four fine-material jhãnas]; for the immaterial states have the same two factors as 
this ñne-material [jhãna]. 

6. _ When he has seen the danger in that [fine-material fourth jhãna] jhãna in 
this way and has ended his attachment to it, he gives his attention to the base 
consisting of boundless space as peaceful. Then, when he has spread out the 
kasina to the limit of the world-sphere, or as far as he likes, he removes the kasina 
[materiality] by giving his attention to the space touched by it, [regarding that] 
as “space” or “boundless space.” 


7. When he is removing it, he neither folds it up like a mat nor withdraws it like 
a cake from a tin. It is simply that he does not advert to it or give attention to it Or 
review it; it is when he neither adverts to it nor øives attention to it nor reviews it, 
but gives his attention exclusively to the space touched by it, [regarding that] as 
“space, space,” that he is said to “remove the kasina.” 


8... And when the kasina is being removed, it does not roll up or roll away. Ït is 
simply that it is called “removed” on account of his non-attention to it, his 
attention being given to “space, space.” Thỉs is conceptualized as the mere 
space left by the removal of the kasina [materiality]. Whether it is called “space 
left by the removal of the kasina” or “space touched by the kasina” or “space 
secluded from the kasina,“” it is all the same. 


9... He adverts again and again to the sign of the space left by the removal of the 
kasina [328] as “space, space,“ and strikes at it with thought and applied 
thoupht. As he adverts to it again and again and strikes at it with thought and 
appHed thought, the hindrances are suppressed, mindfulness is established 
and his mind becomes concentrated in access. He cultivates that sign again and 
again, develops and repeatedly practices it. 


10. As he again and again adverts to it and gives attention to it in this way, 
consciousness belonging to the base consisting of boundless space arises in 





1. “A dog,¡t seems, was attacked ¡in the forest by a boar and fled. When it was dusk 
he saw in the distance a cauldron for boiïling rice, and perceiving it as a boar, he fled in 
fear and terror. Again, a man who was afraid of 7isãca goblins saw a decapitated palm 
stưmp at night in a place that was unfamiliar to him, and perceiving it as a ƒ/sãca 
goblin, he fell down in his fear, horror and confusion“ (Vism-mht 320). 
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absorption with the space [as its object], as the consciousness belonging to the 
fine-material sphere did in the case of the earth kasina, and so on. And here too 
in the prior stage there are either three or four sensual-sphere impulsions 
associated with equanimous feeling, while the fourth or the fifth ¡is of the 
immaterial sphere. The rest is the same as in the case of the earth kasina (IV.7Z4). 


11. There is, however, this difference. When the immaterial-sphere conscious- 
ness has arisen in this way, the bhikkhu, who has been formerly looking at the 
kasina disk with the jhãna eye finds himself looking at only space after that sign 
has been abruptly removed by the attention given in the preliminary work thus 
“space, space.“ He is like a man who has plugged an opening ïn a [covered] 
vehicle, a sack or a pot?with a piece of blue rag or with a piece of raø of some 
such colour as yellow, red or white and is looking at that, and then when the rag 
is removed by the force of the wind or by some other agency, he finds himself 
looking at space. 


[Text and Commentary] 


12. And at this poïint it is said: “With the complete surmounting (samatikkamä) 
Of perceptions of matter, with the disappearance of perceptions of resistance, 
with non-attention to perceptions of variety, [aware of] “unbounded space,“ he 
enters upon and dwells in the base consisting of boundless space“ (Vibh 245). 


13. Herein, comrplefe is in all aspects or of all [perceptions]; without exception, 
is the meaning. Oƒ perceptions oƒ matter: both (a) of the fine-material jhãnas 
mentioned [here] under the heading of “perception,“ and (b) of those things 
that are their object. For (a) the jhãna of the fne-material sphere is called “matter” 
in such passages as “Possessed of visible matter he sees instances of matter” (D 
II70;M H12), and (b) it is its object too [that is called “matter“] in such passages 
as “He sees instances of visible matter externally ... fair and ugly” (D II 110;M 
II 13). Consequently, here the words “perception of matter” (rpa-safñfiñ—lit. 
“matter-perceptions”), in the sense of “perceptions about matter,” are tised (a) 
for fine-material jhãna stated thus under the headings of “perceptions.“ [Also] 
(b) it has the label (szñññ) “matter” (ra), thus it (the jhãna“s object) is “labelled 
matter” (ripa-safñiiñ); what is meant is that “matter” is its name. So it should be 
unđerstood that this is also a term for (b) what is classed as the earth kasina, etc., 
which is the object of that [jhãna].* [329] 





2. PED, this ref. reads yãnaputosñ for 1/ñnapafoli, taking it as one compound (see 
unđer ñ#a and mufo]ji, bút this does not fit the context happily. Vism-mht (p. 321) has: 
““Yñnappato]likumbhimukhñdTnan' tỉ oqutIthana-stutkñdi-änatn mukhmm = ñnn-mukhan; 
patoliuñ kuddnkaduñrassa mmukhmm = pato]i-mukhat; kutnbhi-mukhan H paccekatn mmukha- 
saddo sattbandhitabbo.” Thịs necessitates taking ãna separately. 

3. These two quotations refer respectively to the first of the eight liberations and 
the first of the eight bases of mastery (See M-a IHII 255£f.). 

4... Thisexplanation depends on a play on the word s4ññã as the [subjective] perception 
and as the [objective] sign, signal or label perceived. 
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14. With the surmounting: with the fading away and with the cessation. What is 
meant? With the fading away and with the cessation, both because of the fading 
away and because of the cessation, either in all aspects or without exception, of 
these perceptions of matter, reckoned as jhãna, which number fifteen with the 
[five each of the] profitable, resultant and functional," and also of these things 
labelled matter, reckoned as objects [of those perceptions], which number nine 
with the earth kasina, etc., (§1) he enters upon and dwells in the base consisting 
of boundless space. For he cannot enter pon and dwell in that without completely 
surmounting perceptions of matter. 


15. Herein, there is no surmounting of these perceptions in one whose greed 
for the object [of those perceptions] has not faded away; and when the perceptions 
have been surmounted, their objects have been surmounted as well. That is why 
in the Vibhanga only the surmounting of the perceptions and not that of the 
objects is mentioned as follows: “Herein, what are perceptions of matter? They 
are the perception, perceiving, perceivedness, in one who has attained a fine- 
material-sphere attainment or in one who has been reborn there or in one who is 
abiding in bliss there in this present life. These are what are called perceptions 
of matter. These perceptions of matter are passed, surpassed, surmounted. Hence, 
“With the complete surmounting of perceptions of matter” is said” (Vibh 261). 
But this commentary should be understood to deal also with the surmounting 
of the object because these attainments have to be reached by surmounting the 
object; they are not to be reached by retaining the same object as in the first and 
subsequent jhãnas. 


16.  With the disappenrance 0ƒ percepHonts 0ƒ resistance: perceptions of resistance 
are perceptions arisen through the impact of the physical base consisting of the 
eye, etc., and the respective objects consisting of visible objects etc.; and this is a 
term for perception of visible objects (ra) and so on, according as it is said: 
“Here, what are perceptions of resistance? Perceptions of visible objects, 
perceptions of sounđs, perceptions of odours, perceptions of flavours, perceptions 
of tangible objects—these are called “perceptions of resistance” (Vibh 261); 
with the complete disappearance, the abandoning, the non-arising, of these ten 
kinds of perceptions of resistance, that is to say, of the five profitable-resultant 
and five unprofitable-resultant;° causing their non-occurrence, is what is meant. 


17. Of course, these are not to be found in one who has entered upon the first 
jhãna, etc., either; for consciousness at that time does not occur by way of the five 
đoors. Still [330] the mention of them here should be understood as a 
recommendation of this jhãna for the purpose Of arousing interest in it, just as in 
the case of the fourth jhãna there is mention of the pleasure and pain already 
abandoned elsewhere, and in the case of the third path there is mention of the 
[false] view of personality, etc., already abandoned earlier. 





5. 5ee XIV129, description of perception aggregate, which is classified in the same 
way as the consciousness agpregate. Those referred to here are the fifteen fine- 
material kinđs, corresponding to nos. (9-13), (57-61) and (81-85) in Table II. 

6. See XIV96f. nos. (34-38) and (50-54) in Table IH. 
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18. Or alternatively, though these are also not to be found in one who has 
attained the fine-material sphere, still their not being there is not due to their 
having been abandoned; for development of the fine-material sphere does not 
lead to fading of greed for materiality, and the occurrence of those [fine-material 
jhãnas] is actually dependent on materiality. But this development [of the 
immaterial] does lead to the fading of greed for materiality. Therefore it is allowable 
to say that they are actually abandoned here; and not only to say it, but to 
maintain it absolutely. 


19. In fact it is because they have not been abandoned already before this that 
it was said by the Blessed One that sound is a thorn to one who has the first 
jhãna (A V 135). And it is precisely because they are abandoned here that the 
imperturbability (see Vibh 135) of the immaterial attainments and their state of 
peaceful liberation are mentioned (M I33), and that Alãra Kalãma neither saw 
the five hundred carts that passed close by him nor heard the sound of them 
while he was in an immaterial attainment (D II 130). 


20. With non-attentiơn to percepHons 0ƒ 0ariet/: either to perceptions occurring with 
variety as their domain or to perceptions themselves various. For “perceptions of 
variety” are so called [for two reasons]: firstly,becauise the kinds of perceptionincluded 
along with the mind element and mind-consciousness element in one who has not 
attained—which kinds are intended here as described in the Vibhanga thus: “Herein, 
what are perceptions of variety? The perception, perceiving, perceivedness, in 
one who has not attained and possesses either mind element or mind- 
consciousness element in one who has not attained and possesses either mind 
element or mind-consciousness element: these are called “perceptions of variety “” 
(Vibh 261)—occur with respect to a domain that is varied in individual essence 
with the variety classed as visible-object, sound, etc.; and secondly, because the 
forty-four kinds of perception—that is to say, eight kinds of sense-sphere 
profitable perception, twelve kinds of unprofitable perception, eleven kinds of 
sense-sphere profitable resultant perception, two kinds of unprofitable-resultant 
perception, and eleven kinds of sense-sphere functional perception—themselves 
have variety, have various individual essences, and are đissimilar from each 
other. With the complete non-attention to, non-adverting to, non-reaction to, 
non-reviewing of, these perceptions of variety; what is meant is that because he 
does not advert to them, give them attention or review them, therefore ... 


21. And [two things] should be understood: firstly, that their absence is stated 
here in two ways as “surmounting” and “disappearance“ because the earlier 
perceptions of matter and perceptions of resistance do not exist even in the kind 
of existence produced by this jhãna on rebirth, let alone when this jhãna ¡is 
entered upon and dwelt in that existence; [331] and secondly, in the case of 
perceptions of variety, “non-attention” to them is said because twenty-seven 
kinds of perception—that is to say, eight kinds of sense-sphere profitable 
perception, nine kinds of functional perception, and ten kinds of unprofitable 
perception—still exist in the kind of existence produced by this jhãna. For when 
he enters tupon and dwells in this jhãna there too, he does so by non-attention to 
them also, but he has not attained when he does give attention to them. 
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22. And here briefly it should be understood that the abandoring of all fine- 
material-sphere states is sienified by the words ¡0ith the surrnountins 0ƒ perceplionis 
0ƒ 1matter, and the abandoning of and non-attention to all sense-sphere 
consciousness and its concomitants is signified by the words i0ith the 
đisappearance 0ƒ perceptHions 0ƒ resistance, tuith non-attenHơn to percepHons 0ƒ 0ar1efg. 


23... Lnbounded space: here ït is called “unbounded” (ananfa, lit. endless) because 
neither its end as its arising nor its end as its fall are made known.” It is the space 
left by the removal of the kasina that is called “space.“ And here unboundedness 
(endlessness) should be understood as [referring to] the attention also, which is 
why it is said in the Vibhanga: “He places, settles his consciousness in that 
space, he pervades unboundedly (øazfzm), hence “unbounded (44no) space” 
1s said” (Vibh 262). 

24. He enters upon and đtuells in the base consistine oƒ boundless space: it has no 
bound (ø/2), and thus it is unbounded (a#amt2a). What is spatially unbounded 
(ãkñsan anantan) is unbounded space (ñkñsãnantamn). Unbounded space is the 
same as boundless space (ãkñsãnañcamr—lit. space-boundlessness). That 
“boundless space“ is a “base“ (8afana) in the sense of habitat for the jhãna 
whose nature it is to be associated with it, as the “deities/ base” is for deities, 
thus it is the “base consisting of boundless space“ (ñkñsñnañcñatana). He enters 
and đúuells im: having reached that base consisting of boundless space, having 
caused it to be produced, he dwells (ơiharaH) with an abiding (øihñra) consisting 
in postures that are in conformity with it. 


Thịs is the detailed explanation of the base consisting of boundless space as 
a meditaton subject. 


[(2) THE BAsE CONSISTING OF BOUNDLESS CONSCIOUSNESS] 


25. When he wants to develop the base consisting of boundless consciousness, 
he must first achieve mastery in the five ways in the attainment of the base 
consisting of boundless space. Then he should see the danger in the base 
consisting of boundless space in this way: “This attainment has fine-material 
jhãna as its near enemy, and it is not as peaceful as the base consisting of 
boundless consciousness.“ 5o having ended his attachment to that, he should 
give his attention to the base consisting of boundless consciousness as peaceful, 
adverting again and again as “consciousness, consciousness“ to the 
consciousness that occurred pervading that space [as its object]. He should give 
1t attention, review it, and strike at it with applied and sustained thought; [332] 
but he should not give attention [simply] in this way “boundless, boundless. 3 





Z..“A [formed] dhamma with an individual essence ¡s delimited by rise and fall 
because it is produced after having not been, and because after having been it vanishes. 
But space ¡s called boundless since it has neither rise nor fall because it ¡sa dhamma 
without individual essence” (Vism-mht 323). 

8. “He should not give attention to it only as “Boundless, boundless;“ instead of 
developing it thus, he should give attention to it as “Boundless consciousness, boundless 
consciousness“ or as “Consciousness, consciousness““ (Vism-mht 324). 
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26. As he directs his mind again and again on to that sign in this way, the 
hindrances are suppressed, mindfulness is established, and his mind becomes 
concentrated in access. He cultivates that sign again and again, develops and 
repeatedly practices it. As he does so, consciousness belonging to the base 
consisting of boundless consciousness arises in absorption with the [past] 
consciousness that pervaded the space [as its object], just as that belonging to 
the base consisting of boundless space did with the space [as its object]. But the 
method of explaining the process of absorption should be understood in the 
way already described. 


[Text and Commnentarw] 


27. And at this point it is said: “By completely surmounting (s4natikkammn) 
the base consisting of boundless space, [aware of] “qnbounded consciousness,/ 
he enters upon and dwells in the base consisting of boundless consciousness“ 
(Vibh 245). 


28. Herein, cornpletely is as already explained. By ... surzmowunting the base 
cơnsisting oƒ bounidless space: the jhãna is called the “base consisting of boundless 
space” in the way already stated (§24), and its object is so called too. Eor the 
object, too, is “boundless space” (ãkñsãnaficam) in the way already stated (§24), 
and then, because it is the object of the first immaterial jhãna, it is its “base” in 
the sense of habitat, as the “deities” base” is for deities, thus it is the “base 
consisting of boundless space.“ Likewise: it is “boundless space,” and then, 
because it is the cause of the jhãna“s being of that species, it is its “base” in the 
sense of locality of the species, as Kambojä is the “base” of horses, thus it is the 
“base consisting of boundless space” in this way also. So it should be understood 
that the words, “By ... surmounting the base consisting of boundless space” 
include both [the jhãna and its object] together, since this base consisting of 
boundless consciousness is to be entered upon and dwelt in precisely by 
surmounting, by causing the non-occurrence of, and by not giving attention to, 
both the jhãna and its object. 


29. Linbounded consciousness: What is meant is that he gives his attention thus 
“unbounded consciousness“ to that same consciousness that occurred in 
pervading [as its object the space] as “unbounded space.”“ Or “anbounded” 
refers to the attention. EFor when he gives attention without reserve to the 
consciousness that had the space as its object, then the attention he gives to it is 
“unbounded.” 


30. For it is said in the Vibhanga: ““ˆUnbounded consciousness/: he gives 
attention to that same space pervaded by consciousness, he pervades boundlessly, 
hence “unbounded consciousness” is said” (Vibh 262). But in that passage (fzm 
eua ñkñsmm 0ifiññnena phu†am) the instrumental case “by consciousness” must 
be understood in the sense of accusative; for the teachers of the commentary 
explain its meaning in that way. What is meant by “He pervades boundlessly” is 
that “he gives attention to that same consciousness which had pervaded that 
space“ (tam cua ñkñsmmn phu†tn 0ifñlfññnmm). 
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31. He enters upon and đuells in the base consistine oƒ boundless c0nsci0Msniess: 
[333] it has no bound (ø/a, lit. end), thus it is unbounded (ananta). What 1s 
unbounded ¡is boundless (ãn#zñca lit. unboundedness), and unbounded 
consciousness ¡is called “boundless consciousness,“ that is “øiññãnañcømn” [in 
syllables]. This is an idiomatic form. That boundless consciousness (0iñfiãñnaficn) 
1s the base (ðafzna) in the sense of foundation for the jhãna whose nature it is to 
be associated with it, as the “deities” base” is for deities, thus it is the “base 
consisting of boundless consciousness” (0iñfññnnfñicñyatana). The rest is the same 
as before. 


This is the detailed explanation of the base consisting of boundless 
consciousness as a meditation subject. 


[() THE BAsE CONSISTING OF NOTHINGNESS] 


32. When he wants to develop the base consisting of nothingness, he must first 
achieve mastery in the five ways in the attainment in the base consisting of 
boundless consciousness. Then he should see the danger in the base consisting 
of boundless consciousness in this way: “This attainment has the base consisting 
of boundless space as its near enemy, and it is not as peaceful as the base 
consisting of nothingness.” 5o having ended his attachment to that, he should 
give his attention to the base consisting of nothingness as peaceful. He should 
give attention to the [present] non-existence, voidness, secluded aspect, of that 
same [past] consciousness belonging to the base consisting of boundless space, 
which became the object of [the consciousness belonging to] the base consisting 
of boundless consciousness. How does he do this? 


33. Without giving [further] attention to that consciousness, he should [now] 
advert again and again in this way, “there is not, there is not,” or “void, void,” or 
“secluded, secluded,“ and give his attention to it, review it, and strike at it with 
thought and applied thoughit. 


34. As he directs his mind on to that sign thus, the hindrances are suppressed, 
mindfulness is established, and his mind becomes concentrated ¡in access. He 
cultivates that sign again and again, develops and repeatedly practices it. As he 
does so, consciousness belonging to the base consisting of nothingness arises 
in absorption, making its object the void, secluded, non-existent state of that 
same [past] exalted consciousness that occurred in pervading the space, just as 
the [consciousness belonging to the] base consisting of boundless consciousness 
did the [then past] exalted consciousness that had pervaded the space. And 
here too the method of explaining the absorption should be understood in the 
way already described. 


35. But there is this difference. Suppose a man sees a community of bhikkhus 
gathered together in a meeting hall or some such place and then goes elsewhere; 
then after the bhikkhus have risen at the conclusion of the business for which 
they had met and have departed, the man comes back, and as he stands in the 
doorway looking at that place again, he sees it only as void, he sees it only as 
secluded, he does not think, “So many bhikkhus have died, so many have left the 
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district,” but rather [334] he sees only the non-existence thus, “This is void, 
secluded”—so too, having formerly dwelt seeing with the jhãna eye belonging 
to the base consisting of boundless consciousness the [earlier] consciousness 
that had occurred making the space its object, [now] when that consciousness 
has disappeared owing to his giving attention to the preliminary work in the 
way beginning, “There is not, there is not,“ he dwells seeing only its non- 
existence, in other words, its departedness when this consciousness has arisen 
in absorption. 


[Text and Commentary] 


36. And at this poïnt it is said: “By completely surmounting the base consisting 
of boundless consciousness, [aware that] “There is nothing,“ he enters upon and 
dwells in the base consisting of nothingness“ (Vibh 245). 


37. Herein, cornpletely is as already explained. By ... surzmounting the base 
corisistine 0ƒ bountdless cofisciowsmiess: here too the jhãna is called the “base 
consisting of boundless consciousness” in the way already stated, and its object 
is so-called too. For the object too is “boundless consciousness“ (0iñfññnafican) 
in the way already stated, and then, because it is the object of the second immaterial 
jhãna, it is its “base” in the sense of habitat, as the “deities” base” is for deities, 
thus it is the “base consisting of boundless consciousness.“ Likewise it is 
“boundless consciousness,”“ and then because it is the cause of the jhãna's 
being of that species, it is its “base” in the sense of locality of the species, as 
Kambojä is the “base” of horses, thus it is the “base consisting of boundless 
consciousness” in this way also. So it should be understood that the words, “By 

. surmounting the base consisting of boundless consciousness“” include both 
[the jhãna and its object] together, since this base consisting of nothingness is to 
be entered upon and dwelt in precisely by surmounting, by causing the non- 
Occurrence of, by not giving attention to, both jhãna and its object. 


38. There ¡s nong (natthi kifci): what is meant is that he gives his attention 
thus, “there is not, there is not,” or “void, void,” or “secluded, secluded.” It is 
said in the Vibhanga: ““There is nothing/: he makes that same consciousness 
non-existent, makes it absent, makes it disappear, sees that “there is nothing”, 
hence “there is nothing/ is said” (Vibh 262), which is expressed in a way that 
resembles comprehension [by insight] of liability to destruction, nevertheless 
the meaning should be understood ín the way described above. For the words 
“He makes that same consciousness non-existent, makes it absent, makes it 
disappear” are said of one who does not advert to it or gives attention to it Or 
review it, and only gives attention to its non-existence, its voidness, its 
secludedness; they are not meant in the other way (C£. XXI.17). 


39... Heenters upon and đuuells ín the base consisting oƒ nothingness: 1t has no owning 
(kiñcama),° this it is non-owning (akfficann); what 1s meant is that it has not even 





9. There is a play on the words #fhi kiñc (“there is nothing”) and akiñcana (“non- 
owning”). AtM I 298 there occurs the expression “Rãeo kho ñøuso kiñcano (greed, 
friend, ¡is an owning),” which is used in connection with this attainment. The 
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the mere act of its dissolution remaining. The state (essence) of non-owning is 
nothingness (ãkñcaffia). Thủs is a term for the disappearance of the consciousness 
belonging to the base consisting of boundless space. [335] That nothingness is 
the “base” in the sense of foundation for that jhãna, as the “deities“ base“ is for 
đeities, thus it is the “base consisting of nothingness.” The rest is as before. 


This is the detailed explanation of the base consisting of nothingness as a 
meditation subject. 


[(4) THE BASE CONSISTING OF ÏNEITHER PERCEPTION NOR NON-PERCEPTION] 


40. When, however, he wants to develop the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception, he must first achieve mastery in the five ways in 
the attainment of the base consisting of nothingness. Then he should see the 
danger in the base consisting of nothingness and the advantage in what is 
superior to it in this way: “This attainment has the base consisting of boundless 
consciousness as its near enemy, and it is not as peaceful as the base consisting 
of neither perception nor non-perception,“ or in this way: “Perception is a boil, 
perception is a dart.... this is peaceful, this is sublime, that is to say, neither 
perception nor non-perception” (M II 231). So having ended his attachment to 
the base consisting of nothingness, he should give attention to the base consisting 
of neither perception non non-perception as peaceful. He should advert again 
and again to that attainment of the base consisting of nothingness that has 
occurred making non-existence its object, adverting to it as “peaceful, peaceful,” 
and he should give his attention to it, review it and strike at it with thought and 
applied thought. 


41. As he directs his mind again and again on to that sign in this way, the 
hindrances are suppressed, mindfulness is established, and his mind becomes 
concentrated in access. He cultivates that sign again and again, develops and 
repeatedly practices it. As he does so, consciousness belonging to the base 
consisting of neither perception nor non-perception arises in absorption making 
1ts object the four [mental] aggregates that constitute the attainment of the base 
consisting of nothingness, just as the [consciousness belonging to the] base 
consisting of nothingness did the disappearance of the [previous] consciousness. 
And here too the method of explaining the absorption should be understood in 
the way already described. 


[Text and Commentary] 


42. And at this point it is said: “By completely surmounting the base consisting 
of nothingness he enters upon and dwells in the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception” (Vibh 245). 





commentary (M-a II 354) says “Rñeo 1ppaJJituoñ pussalamtn ktñicaH, tmnaddaH, palibuJJ]haH, 
tasimñ kiñcano tỉ 0uffo (pgreed having arisen owns, presses, impedes, a person, that is 
why it is called an owning)” (Cí. M-a I 27; also XXTI.53 and note 19). Vism-mh† (p. 327) 
here says “K/fñicanan tỉ kifñci pĩ.” The word kiñcaHi is not in PED, 
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43. Herein, completely is already explained. Bụ ... surmounting the base consisting 
0ƒ nothingness: here too the jhãna ¡is called the “base consisting of nothingness” 
in the way already stated, and its object is so called too. For the object too is 
“nothingness“ (ñk/fñcafifñarn) in the way already stated, and then because it is the 
object of the third immaterial jhãna, it is its “base” in the sense of habitat, as the 
“deities” base” is for deities, thus it is the “base consisting of nothingness.” 
Likewise: it is “nothingness,” and then, because it is the cause of the jhãna“s 
being of that species, it is its “base” in the sense of locality of the species, as 
Kambojä is the “base” of horses, thus it is the “base consisting of nothingness 
in this way also. [336] 5o it should be understood that the words, “By ... 
surmounting the base consisting of nothingness“ include both [the jhãna and 
its object] together, since the base consisting of neither perception nor non- 
perception is to be entered tupon and dwelt in precisely by surmounting, by 
causing the non-occurrence of, by not giving attention to, both the jhãna and its 
object. 


44. Base consisting 0ƒ neither perception or non-perception: then there is he who 
so practices that there is in him the perception on account of the presence of 
which this [attainment] is called the “the base consisting of neither perception 
nor non-perception,“ and ¡in the Vibhanga, in order to point out that [person], 
firstly one specified as “neither percipient nor non-percipient,“ it is said, “øives 
attention to that same base consisting of nothingness as peaceful, he develops 
the attainment with residual formations, hence “neither percipient nor non- 
percipient is said” (Vibh 263). 

45. Herein, he gí0es aftention ... as peaceful, means that he gives attention to it as 
“peaceful“ because of the peacefulness of the object thus: “How peaceful this 
attainment is; for it can make even non-existence its object and still subsist!” 


If he brings it to mind as “peaceful“ then how does there come to be 
surmounting? Because there is no actual desire to attain it. For although he 
Øives attention to it as “peaceful,“ yet there is no concern in him or reaction or 
attention súch as “I shall advert to this” or “I shall attain this” or “I shall resolve 
upon [the duration of] this.” Why not? Because the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception is more peaceful and better than the base 
consisting of nothingness. 


46.  Suppose a king is proceeding along a city street with the great pomp of 
royalty,'° splendidly mounted on the back of an elephant, and he sees craftsmen 
wearing one cloth tightly as a loin-cloth and another tied round their heads, 
working at the various crafts such as ivory carving, etc., their limbs covered with 
ivory dust, etc.; now while he is pleased with their skill, thinking, “How skilled 
these craft-masters are, and what crafts they practice!“ he does not, however, 
think, “Oh that I might abandon royalty and become a craftsman like that!” 
Why not? Because of the great benefits in the majesty of kings; he leaves the 
craftsmen behind and proceeds on his way. So too, thouph this [meditator] gives 





10. Mahacca (see D T49 and D-a T 148); the form is not given in PED; probably a form 
Of rrahnHuWa. 
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attention to that attainment as “peaceful,“ yet there is no concern in him or 
reaction or attention such as “I shall advert to this attainment“ or “I shall attain 
this“ or “I shall resolve upon [the duration of] it” or “I shall emerge from it” or “] 
shall review it.” 


47. As he gives attention to it as “peaceful” in the way already described, [337] 
he reaches the ultra-subtle absorbed perception in virtue of which he is called 
“neither percipient nor non-percipient,“ and it is said of him that “He develops 
the attainment with residual formations.” 


The attadinment tuith residual ƒormations is the fourth immaterial attainment 
whose formations have reached a state of extreme subtlety. 


48. Now,in order to show the meaning of the kind of perception that has been 
reached, on account of which [this jhãna] is called the “base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception,“ it is said: ““Base consisting of neither perception 
nor non-perception/: states of consciousness or its concomitants in one who has 
attained the base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception or in one 
who has been reborn there or in one who is abiding ïn bliss there in this present 
lie“ (Vibh 263). Of these, what ¡s intended here ¡s the states of consciousness 
and its concomitants in one who has attained. 


49. The word meaning here is this: that jhãna with its associated states neither 
has perception nor has no perception because of the absence of øross perception 
and the presence of subtle perception, thus it is “neither perception nor non- 
perception” (m e0a-safifiñ-nñsafifiatmi). Ìt 1s “neither perception nor non-perception“ 
and it is a “base” (ñ/afana) because it is included in the mind-base (manñatama) 
and the mental-object base (đharmxnãayatana), thus it is the “base consisting of 


neither perception nor non-perception“ (0e0asafifiñnäsafiiãatana). 


90. Or alternatively: the perception here is neither perception, since it is 
incapable of performing the đecisive function of perception, nor yet non- 
perception, since it is present in a subtle state as a residual formation, thus it is 
“neither perception nor non-perception.” lt is “neither perception nor non- 
perception“ and it is a “base” in the sense of a foundation for the other states, 
thus it is the “base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception.” 


And here it is not only perception that is like this, but feeling as well is 
neither-feeling-nor-non-feeling, consciousness is neither-consciousness-nor- 
non-consciousness, and contact is neither-contact-nor-non-contact, and the same 
description applies to the rest of the associated states; but it should be understood 
that this presentation is given in terms of perception. 


51. And the meaning should be illustrated by the similes beginning with the 
smearing of oil on the bowl. A novice smeared a bow] with oil, it seems, and laid 
it aside. When it was time to drink gruel, an elder told him to bring the bowl. He 
said, “Venerable sir, there is oil in the bowl.” But then when he was told, “Bring 
the oil, novice, I shall fII the oil tube,“ he replied, “There is no oil, venerable sỉr.” 
Herein, just as “There is oil” is in the sense of incompatibility with the gruel 
because it has been poured into [the bowl] and just as “There is no oil” is in the 
sense of fillïng the oil tube, etc., so too this perception is “neither perception“ since 
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1t is incapable of performing the đecisive function of perception and it is “nor non- 
perception” because it is present in a subtle form as a residual formation. [338] 


52. Butin this context what is perception“s function? It is the perceiving of the 
object, and it is the production of dispassion ¡f [that attainment and its object 
are] made the objective field of insight. But it is not able to make the function of 
perceiving đecisive, as the heat element in tepid!! water is not able to make the 
function of burning đecisive; and it is not able to produce đispassion by treatment 
of its objective field with insight in the way that perception is in the case of the 
other attainments. 


53. There is in fact no bhikkhu capable of reaching dispassion by comprehension 
Of aggregates connected with the base consisting of neither perception nor non- 
perception unless he has already done hỉs interpreting with other agpregates (see 
XX.2f£ and XXI.23). And furthermore, when the venerable Sãriputta, or someone very 
wise and naturally gifted with insight as he was, is able to do so, even he has to do 
it by means of comprehension of groups (XX.2) in this way, “So it seems, these states, 
not having been, come to be; having come to be, they vanish“ (M II 28), and not by 
means of [actual direct] insipht into states one by one as they arise. Such is the 
subtlety that this attainment reaches. 


54. And this meaning should be illustrated by the simile of the water on the 
road, as it was by the simile of the oil-smearing on the bowl. A novice was 
walking in front of an elder, it seems, who had set out on a journey. He saw a 
little water and said, “There is water, venerable sir, remove your sandals.“ Then 
the elder said, “If there is water, bring me the bathing cloth and let us bathe,” but 
the novice said, “There is none, venerable sir.“ Herein, just as “Ihere is water is 
in the sense of mere wetting of the sandals, and “There is none” is in the sense 
of bathing, so too, this perception is “neither perception” since it is incapable of 
performing the decisive function of perception, and it is “nor non-perception“ 
because it is present in a subtle form as a residual formation. 


55. And this meaning should be illustrated not only by these similes but by 
other appropriate ones as well. 
Enters upon and đuuells ïn is already explained. 


Thịs is the detailed explanation of the base consisting of neither perception 
nor non-perception as a meditation subject. 


[GENERAL] 


56. Thus has the Peerless Helper told 
The fourfold immaterial state; 
To know these general matters too 
Will not be inappropriate. 


57. For these immaterial states: 
While reckoned by the surmounting of 





11. Sukhodaka—“tepid water”: see Monier Williams/ Saskrit DicHonary; this meaning 
Of skha not given in PED. 
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The object they are four, the wise 
Do not admit surmounting of 
Factors that one can recognize. 


58. Of these [four], the first is due to surmounting signs of materiality, the 
second ¡is due to surmounting space, the third ¡is due to surmounting the 
consciousness that occurred with that space as its object, and the fourth is due to 
surmounting the disappearance of the consciousness that occurred with that 
space as its object. So they should be understood as four in number with the 
surmounting of the object in each case. [339] But the wise do not admit any 
surmounting of [jhãna] factors; for there is no surmounting of factors in them as 
there is in the case of the fine-material-sphere attainments. Each one has just the 
two factors, namely equanimity and unification of miỉnd. 


59. That being so: 


They progress in refinement; each 

Is finer than the one before. 

Two figures help to make them known; 
The cloth lengths, and each palace floor. 


60. Suppose there were a four-storied palace: on its first floor the five objects of 
sense pleasure were provided in a very fine form as divine dancing, singing and 
music, and perfumes, scents, garlands, food, couches, clothing, etc., and on the 
second they were finer than that, and on the third finer still, and on the fourth 
they were finest of all; yet they are still only palace floors, and there is no difference 
between them in the matter of their state (essence) as palace floors; it is with the 
progressive refinement of the five objects of sense pleasure that each one is finer 
than the one below;—again suppose there were lengths of cloth of quadruple, 
triple, double and single thickness, and [made] of thick, thin, thinner, and very 
thin thread spun by one woman, all the same measure in width and breadth; 
now although these lengths of cloth are four in number, yet they measure the 
same in width and breadth, there is no difference in their measurement; but in 
softness to the touch, fineness, and costliness each is finer than the one before;— 
so too, although there are only the two factors in all four [immaterial states], that 
1s tO say, equanimity and unification of mỉnd, still each one should be unđerstood 
as finer than the one before with the progressive refinement of factors due to 
successful development. 


61. And for the fact that each one of them is finer than the last [there is this 
figure:] 

One hangs upon a tent that stands 

©n filth; on him another leans. 

Outside a third not leaning stands, 

Against the last another leans. 

Between the four men and these states 

The correspondence then is shown, 

And so how each to each relates 

Can by a man of wit be known. 
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62. This is how the meaning should be construed. There was a tent in a đirty 
place, it seems. Then a man arrived, and being disgusted with the dirt, he rested 
himself on the tent with his hands and remained as if hung or hanging on to it. 
Then another man came and leant upon the man hanging on to the tent. Then 
another man came and thought, “The one who is hanging on to the tent and the 
one who is leaning upon him are both badly off, and if the tent falls they will 
certainly fall. I think I shall stand outside.” [340] So instead of leaning upon the 
one leaning upon the first, he remained outside. Then another arrived, and 
taking account of the insecurity of the one hanging on to the tent and the one 
leaning upon him, and fancying that the one standing outside was well placed, 
he stood leaning upon him. 


63. Herein, this is how it should be regarded. The space from which the kasina 
has been removed is like the tent in the dirty place. The [consciousness of the] 
base consisting of boundless space, which makes space its object owing to 
disgust with the sign of the fine-material, is like the man who hangs on to the 
tent owing to đisgust with the dirt. The [consciousness of the] base consisting of 
boundless consciousness, the occurrence of which is contingent upon [the 
consciousness of] the base consisting of boundless space whose object is space, 
is like the man who leans upon the man who hangs on to the tent. The 
[consciousness of the] base consisting of nothingness, which instead of making 
[the consciousness of the] base consisting of boundless space its object has the 
non-existence of that as its object, is like the man who, after considering the 
insecurity of those two, does not lean upon the one hanging on to the tent, but 
stands outside. The [consciousness of the] base consisting of neither perception 
nor non-perception, the occurrence of which is contingent upon [the 
consciousness of] the base consisting of nothingness, which stands in a place 
outside, in other words, in the non-existence of [the past] consciousness, is like 
the man who stands leaning upon the last-named, having considered the 
insecurity of the one hanging on to the tent and the one leaning upon him, and 
fancying that the one standing outside is well placed. 


64. And while occurring in this way: 
It takes this for its object since 
There is no other one as good, 
As men depend upon a king, 
Whose fault they see, for livelihood. 


65. For although this [consciousness of the] base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception has seen the flaw in the base consisting of 
nothingness in this way, “This attainment has the base consisting of boundless 
consciousness as its near enemy,” notwithstanding that fact it takes it as its 
object in the absence of any other. Like what? As men for the sake of livelihood 
depend on kings whose faults they see. For just as, for the sake of livelihood and 
because they cannot get a livelihood elsewhere, people put p with some king, 
ruler of all quarters, who is unrestrained, and harsh in bodily, verbal, and mental 
behaviour, thoupgh they see his faults thus, “He is harshly behaved,” so too the 
[consciousness of the] base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception 
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takes that base consisting of nothingness as its object in spite of seeing its faults 
in this way, and it does so since it cannot find another [better] object. 


66. As one who mounts a lofty stair 
Leans on its railings for a pFrOP, 
As one who climbs an airy peak 
Leans on the mountain“s very top, 
As one who stands on a crag's edge 
Leans for support on his own knees— 
Each jhãna rests on that below; 
For so it is with each of these. 


The tenth chapter called “The Description of the 
Immaterial States” in the treatise on the Development of 
Concentration in the Puth oƒ Purification composed for the 
purpose of gladdening good people. 
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CHAPTER XI 


CONCENTRATION—CONCLUSION: 
NUTRIMENT AND THE ELEMENTS 


(Samadhi-niddesa) 


[PERCEPTION OF ]EPULSIVENESS IN ]NUTRIMENT] 


1. [341] Now comes the description of the development of the perception of 
repulsiveness in nutriment, which was listed as the “one perception”! next to 
the immaterial states (III.105). 


Herein, it nourishes (ñharaH, lit. “brings on”), thus it is nutriment (ñhãrn, lịt. 
“bringing on”). That is of four kinds as: physical nutriment, nutriment consisting 
of contact, nutriment consisting of mental volition, and nutriment consisting of 
COnsciousness.? 





1. “The word “perception” (saññ3) is used for the đhømưna with the characteristic of 
perceiving (safñjñnana), as 1n the case of “perception of visible objects,' ˆperception of 
soundđ/ etc.; and it is used for insight, as in the case of “perception of impermanence,/ 
“perception of suffering, etc.; and it is used for serenity, as in the passage, “Perception 
of the bloated and perception of visible objects, have these one meaning or different 
meanings, Sopäka?“ (Sowrce uunfraced. CÉ. THI.111), and so on. Here, however, it should 
be understood as the preliminary work for serenity; for it is the apprehending of the 
repulsive aspect in nutriment, or the access jhãna produced by means of that, that is 
intended here by, “perception of repulsiveness in nutriment“”(Vism-mht 334-35). 

2. .A more đetailed exposition of nutriment is given at M-a I 107ff. ““Tt nourishes” 
(ãharaH)”: the meaning is that it leads up, fetches, produces, its own fruit through its 
state as a condition for the fruit“s arising or presence, which state is called “nutriment 
condition.” Itis made into a mouthful (kabalan karr/afi), thus 1t 1s physical (kabaliikñra). 
In this way it gets its designation from the concrete object; but as to characteristic, it 
should be understood to have the characteristic of nutritive essence (0/8). It is physical 
and it is nutriment in the sense stated, thus it is physical nutriment; so with the rest. 
It touches (phusaf), thus it is contact (phassa); for althouph this is an immaterial state, 
it occurs also as the aspect of touching on an object (ãr##mưnuaa—lit. “what is to be 
leaned on”), which is why it is said to have the characteristic of touching. It wills 
(cetayah), thus it is volition (cetamñ); the meaning is that it arranges (collects) itself 
together with associated states upon the object. Mental volition is volition occupied 
with the mind. It cognizes (ơi/ãnñHi) by conjecturing about rebirth (see XVII.303), thus 
it is consciousness (0iññãna = cognition) (Vism-mht 335). 
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2. But what is it here that nourishes (brings on) what? Physical nutriment 
(kabalinkñrñhñra) nourishes (brings on) the materiality of the octad that has 
nutritive essence as eiphth:? contact as nutriment nourishes (brings on) the 
three kinds of feeling; mental volition as nutriment nourishes (brings on) rebirth- 
linking in the three kinds of becoming; consciousness as nutriment nourishes 
(brings on) mentality-materiality at the moment of rebirth-linking. 


3... Now, when there is physical nutriment there is attachment, which brings 
peril; when there is nutriment as contact there is approaching, which brings 
peril; when there is nutriment as mental volition there is rebirth-linking, which 
brings peril.* And to show how they bring fear thus, physical nutriment should 
be illustrated by the simile of the child“s flesh (S II 98), contact as nutriment by 
the simile of the hideless cow (S II 99), mental volition as nutriment by the simile 
of the pit of live coals (S II 99), and consciousness as nutriment by the simile of 
the hundred spears (S II 100). 


4. But of these four kinds of nutriment it is only physical nutriment, classed as 
what is eaten, drunk, chewed, and tasted, that is intended here as “nutriment” 
in this sense. The perception arisen as the apprehension of the repulsive aspect 
in that nutriment is, “perception of repulsiveness in nutriment.” 





3. For the “octad with nutritive essence as eighth” (0/a†fhamaka), see XVIII.5ff. and 
XX.27£t. 

4. Vism-mht (p. 355) explains atfachment here as craving which ¡is “perilous because 
it brings harm“” (see e.g. D II 58-59), or in other words, “greed for the five agpregates 
(lust after five-aggregate experience).” It cites the following: “Bhikkhus, when there is 
physical nutriment, there is preed (lust), there is deliphting, there is craving; 
consciousness being planted therein grows. Wherever consciousness being planted 
8rows, there is the combination of mind-and-matter. Wherever there is the combination 
of mind-and-matter, there is ramification of formations. Wherever there is ramification 
of formations, there is production of further becoming ¡n the future. Wherever there 
1s production of further becoming ïn the future, there is future birth, aging and death. 
Wherever there is future birth, aging and death, bhikkhus, the end is sorrow, Ï say, 
with woe and despair” (S II 101; cf. S II 66). Approaching is explained as “meeting, 
coinciding, with unabandoned perversions [of perception] due to an object [being 
perceived as permanent, etc., when it is not].” That is, “perilous since it is not free 
from the three kinds of suffering.” The quotation given is: “Bhikkhus, due to contact 
of the kind to be felt as pleasant, pleasant feeling arises. With that feeling as condition 
there is craving, ... thus there is the arising of this whole mass of suffering“ (cf. S TV 
215). Reappearam=ce 1s “rebirth in some kind of becoming or other. Being flung into a 
new becoming is perilous because there is no immunity from the risks rooted in 
reappearance.” The following is quoted: “Not knowing, bhikkhus, a man forms the 
formation of merit, and his [rebirth] consciousness accords with the merit [tie 
performed]; he forms the formation of demerit;.... he forms the formation of the 
1mperturbable ...” (S II 82). Rebirth-linkins is the actual linking with the next becoming, 
which “is perilous since it is not immune from the suffering due to the signs of [the 
impending] rebirth-linking.” The quotation given ¡s: “Bhikkhus, when there is 
consciousness as nutriment there ¡is greed (lust), there is delighting ...” (S II 102— 
complete as above). 
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9. One who wants to develop that perception of repulsiveness in nutriment 
should learn the meditation subject and see that he has no uncertainty about 
even a single word of what he has learnt. Then he should go into solitary retreat 
and [342] review repulsiveness ïn ten aspects in the physical nutriment classified 
as what is eaten, drunk, chewed, and tasted, that is to say, as to going, seeking, 
using, secretion, receptacle, what is uncooked (undigested), what is cooked 
(digested), fruit, outflow, and smearing. 


6.1. Herein, as fo goins: even when a man has gone forth in so mighty a 
dispensation, still after he has perhaps spent all night reciting the Enlightened 
One“s word or doing the asceticf s work, after he has risen early to do the duties 
connected with the shrine terrace and the Enlightenment-tree terrace, to set out 
the water for drinking and washing, to sweep the grounds and to see to the 
needs of the body, after he has sat down on his seat and given attention to his 
meditation subject twenty or thirty times” and got up again, then he must take 
his bowl and [outer] robe, he must leave behind the ascetics” woods that are not 
crowded with people, offer the bliss of seclusion, possess shade and water, and 
are clean, cool, delightful places, he must disregard the Noble Ones/ delight in 
seclusion, and he must set out for the village in order to get nutriment, as a 
jackal for the charnel ground. 


7. And as he goes thus, from the time when he steps down from his bed or 
chair he has to tread on a carpet covered with the dust of his feet, geckos” 
droppings, and so on. Next he has to see the doorstep, which is more repulsive 
than the inside of the room sỉnce it is often fouled with the droppings of rats, 
bats,Š and so on. Next the lower terrace, which is more repulsive than the terrace 
above since it is all smeared with the droppings of owls, pigeons,? and so on. 
Next the grounds,'° which are more repulsive than the lower floor since they are 
defiled by old grass and leaves blown about by the wind, by sick novices“ urine, 
excrement, spittle and snot, and in the rainy season by water, mud, and so on. 
And he has to see the road to the monastery, which is more repulsive than the 
grounđs. 





5. ““Tiuent or thirtự tữmes/: here some say that the definition of the number of times 
is according to what is present-by-continuity (see XIV:188). But others say that it 1s by 
way of “warming up the seat” (see M-a I 255); for development that has not reached 
Suppression of hindrances does not remove the bodily điscomfort in the act of sitting, 
because of the lack of pervading happiness. So there is inconstancy of posture too. 
Then “twenty or thirty/ is taken as the number already observed by the time of setting 
out on the alms round. Or alternatively, from “goïngˆ up to “smearing/ is one turn; then 
it is after giving attention to the meditation subject by twenty or thirty turns in this 
way“ (Vism-mht 339). 

6... PnccaHharata—“carpet”: the word normally means a coverlet, but here, according 
to Vism-mht, (p. 339) it is, “a spread (afhara—a) consisting of a rug (climikn) to be 
spread on the ground for protecting the skin.” 

Z. For parmnmukha—“doorstep,ˆ perhaps an open upper floor gallery here, see XII.6. 
8... Jtukñ—“bat” = khuddaka-oassulï (Vism-mht 339): not in PED; see XIH.97. 

9... Pärñoatn—“pigeon”: only spelling pñrãpata given in PED. 

10. For this meaning of Øø4r70e#a see Ch. IV, note 37. 
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8. In due course, after standing in the debating lodge!' when he has finished 
paying homage at the Enlightenment Tree and the shrine, he sets out thinking, 
“Instead of looking at the shrine that ¡is like a cluster of pearls, and the 
Enlightenment Tree that is as lovely as a bouquet of peacock“s tail feathers, and 
the abode that is as fair as a god“s palace, Ï must now turn my back on such a 
charming place and go abroad for the sake of food;“ and on the way to the 
village, the view of a road of stumps and thorns and an uneven road broken up 
by the force of water awaits him. 


9. Next, after he has put on his waist cloth as one who hides an abscess, and 
tied his waist band as one who ties a bandage on a wound, and robed himself in 
his upper robes as one who hides a skeleton, and taken out his bowl as one who 
takes out a pan for medicine, [343] when he reaches the vicinity of the village 
gate, perhaps the sipht of an elephants carcass, a horse“s carcass, a buffalo“s 
carcass, a human carcass, a snake“s carcass, or a dog“s carcass awaits him, and 
not only that, but he has to suffer his nose to be assailed by the smell of them. 


Next, as he stands in the villape gateway, he must scan the village streets in 
order to avoid danger from savage elephants, horses, and so on. 


10. So this repulsive [experience] beginning with the carpet that has to be 
trodđen on and ending with the various kinds of carcasses that have to be seen 
and smelled, [has to be undergone] for the sake of nutriment: “Oh, nutriment is 
indeed a repulsive thing!” 


Thịis is how repulsiveness should be reviewed as to goïng. 


11. 2. How äs fo seeking? When he has endured the repulsiveness of goiïng in 
this way, and has gone into the village, and is clothed in his cloak of patches, he 
has to wander in the village streets from house to house like a beggar with a 
dish in his hand. And in the rainy season wherever he treads his feet sink into 
water and mire up to the flesh of the calves.'2 He has to hold the bow]l in one hand 
and his robe up with the other. In the hot season he has to go about with his 
body covered with the dirt, grass, and dust blown about by the wind. On reaching 
such and such a house door he has to see and even to tread in gutters and 
cesspools covered with blue-bottles and seething with all the species of worms, 
all mixed up with fish washings, meat washings, rice washings, spittle, snot, 
dogs“ and pigs” excrement, and what not, from which flies come up and settle 
on his outer cloak of patches and on his bowl and on his head. 


12. And when he enters a house, some give and some do not. And when they 
Øive, some give yesterday“s cooked rice and stale cakes and rancid jelly, sauce 
and so on.'3 Some, not giving, say, “Please pass on, venerable sir,“ others keep 





11. Vifakka-mñlaka—“debating lodge”: Vism-mht (p. 339) says: ““KaHtha nu kho đjJa 
bhikkhñua caritabban' tỉ ñdinñ 0itakkamñ]ake” (“in a lodge for thinking ín the way beginning 
“Where must Ï go for alms today?“”). 

12. Pindikn-rnarrsa—“flesh of the calves” = 7aiehaprdikarnamsapadesa. (Vism-mh† 340) 
Cí. VHI.97; also A-a 417. Notin this sense in PED. 

13. Kưmrmñsa—”jelly”: usually rendered “junket,” but the Vinaya commentaries øive 
1t as made of corn (0a). 
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silent as if they did not see him. Some avert their faces. Others treat him with 
harsh words such as: “Go away, you bald-head.” When he has wandered for 
alms in the village in this way like a beggar, he has to depart from it. 


13. 5o this [experience] beginning with the entry into the village and ending 
with the departure from it, which is repulsive owing to the water, mud, etc., that 
has to be trodden in and seen and endured, [has to be undergone] for the sake of 
nutriment: “Oh, nutriment is indeed a repulsive thing!” 


This is how repulsiveness should be reviewed as to seeking. [344] 


14. 3. How áøs fo 1sine? After he has sought the nutriment in this way and is 
sitting at ease in a comfortable place outside the village, then so long as he has 
not đipped his hand into it he would be able to invite a respected bhikkhu or a 
đecent person, if he saw one, [to share it]; but as soon as he has dipped his hand 
into it out of desire to eat he would be ashamed to say, “Take some.” And when 
he has dipped his hand in and is squeezing it up, the sweat trickling down his 
five fingers wets any dry crisp food there may be and makes it sodđen. 


15. And when its good appearance has been spoilt by his squeezing it up, and 
it has been made into a ball and put into his mouth, then the lower teeth function 
as a mortar, the tipper teeth as a pestle, and the tongue as a hand. It gets pounded 
there with the pestle of the teeth like a dog”s dinner in a dog“s trough, while he 
turns it over and over with his tongue; then the thin spittle at the tip of the tongue 
smears it, and the thick spittle behind the middle of the tongue smears it, and 
the filth from the teeth in the parts where a tooth-stick cannot reach smears it. 


16. When thus mashed up and besmeared, this peculiar compound now 
đestitute of the [original] colour and smell is reduced to a condition as uttterly 
nauseating as a dog“s vomit in a dog“s trouph. Yet, notwithstanding that it is 
like this, it can still be swallowed because it is no longer in range of the eye“s 
focus. 


This is how repulsiveness should be reviewed as to using. 


17. 4. How ás fo secretion? Buddhas and Paccekabuddhas and Wheel-turning 
Monarchs have only one of the four secretions consisting of bile, phlegm, pus 
and blood, but those with weak merit have all four. So when [the food] has 
arrived at the stage of being eaten and it enters inside, then in one whose secretion 
of bile is in excess it becomes as utterly nauseating as if smeared with thick 
tadhuka oil; in one whose secretion of phlegm in excess it is as if smeared with 
the juice of #—eabalñ leaves,'* in one whose secretion of pus is in excess it is as If 
smeared with rancid buttermilk; and in one whose secretion of blood is in excess 
it is as utterly nauseating as if smeared with dye. This is how repulsiveness 
should be reviewed as to secretion. 


18. 5. How äs fo receptacle? When ït has gone inside the belly and is smeared 
with one of these secretions, then the receptacle it goes into is no gold dish or 
crystal or silver dish and so on. On the contrary, if it is swallowed by one ten 
years old, it finds itself in a place like a cesspit unwashed for ten years. [345] lf it 
is swallowed by one twenty years old, thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, ninety 





14. Nãeabalã—a kind of plant; notin PED. 
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years old, if it is swallowed by one a hundred years old, it finds itself in a place 
like a cesspit unwashed for a hundred years. This is how repulsiveness should 
be reviewed as to receptacle. 


19. 6. How as to that is uncooked (undieested)? After this nutriment has arrived 
at such a place for its receptacle, then for as long as it remains uncooked it stays 
in that same place just described, which is shrouded in absolute darkness, 
pervaded by draughts,' tainted by various smells of ordure and utterly fetid 
and loathsome. And just as when a cloud out of season has rained during a 
drought and bits of grass and leaves and rushes and the carcasses of snakes, 
dogs and human beings that have collected in a pit at the gate of an outcaste 
village remain there warmed by the sun/s heat until the pit becomes covered 
with froth and bubbles, so too, what has been swallowed that day and yesterday 
and the day before remains there together, and being smothered by the layer of 
phlegm and covered with froth and bubbles produced by digestion through 
being fermented by the heat of the bodily fires, it becomes quite loathsome. This 
is how repulsiveness should be reviewed as to what is uncooked. 


20. 7. How áøs fo tuhat is cooked? When ït has been completely cooked there by 
the bodily fires, it does not turn into gold, silver, etc., as the ores! of gold, silver, 
etc., do [through smelting]. Instead, giving off froth and bubbles, it turns into 
excrement and fills the receptacle for digested food, like brown clay squeezed 
with a smoothing trowel and packed into a tube, and it turns into urine and fills 
the bladder. This is how repulsiveness should be reviewed as to what is cooked. 


21. 8. How äs to fruif? When it has been rightly cooked, it produces the various 
kinds of ordure consisting of head hairs, body hairs, nails, teeth, and the rest. 
When wrongly cooked it produces the hundred diseases beginning with itch, 
ring-worm, smallpox, leprosy, plague, consumption, coughs, flux, and so on. 
Such is its fruit. This is how repulsiveness should be reviewed as to fruit. 


22.9. How øs to ouffloiu? Ôn being swallowed, it enters by one door, after which 
it flows out by several doors in the way beginning, “Eye-dirt from the eye, ear- 
đirt from the ear“ (Sn 197). And on being swallowed it is swallowed even in the 
company of large gatherings. But on flowing out, now converted into excrement, 
urine, etc., it is excreted only in solitude. [346] ©n the first day one is delighted 
to eat it, elated and full of happiness and joy. Ôn the second day one stops one“s 
nose to void it, with a wry face, disgusted and dismayed. And on the first day 
one swallows it lustfully, greedily, gluttonously, infatuatedly. But on the second 
day, after a single night has passed, one excretes it with distaste, ashamed, 
humiliated and disgusted. Hence the Ancients said: 


23. The food and drink so greatly prized— 
The crisp to chew, the soft to suck— 
Go ïn all by a single door, 
But by nine doors come oozing out. 





15. Paoana—“draught”: not in this sense in PED; see XVI.37. 
16. Dhãf¿—“ore”: not in this sense in PEID. See also XV20. 
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The food and drink so greatly prized— 
The crisp to chew, the soft to suck— 
Men like to eat in company, 

But to excrete in secrecy. 


The food and drink so greatly prized— 
The crisp to chew, the soft to suck— 
These a man eats with high đelight, 
And then excretes with dumb disgust. 


The food and drink so greatly prized— 
The crisp to chew, the soft to suck— 

A single night will be enough 

To bring them to putridity. 


Thịis is how repulsiveness should be reviewed as to outflow. 


24. 10. How äs fo smenaring? At the time of using it he smears his hands, lips, 
tongue and palate, and they become repulsive by being smeared with it. And 
even when washed, they have to be washed again and again in order to remove 
the smell. And, just as, when rice is being boiled, the husks, the red powder 
covering the grain, efc., rise up and smear the mouth, rim and lid of the cauldron, 
so too, when eaten it rises up during its cooking and simmering by the bodily 
fire that pervades the whole body, it turns into tartar, which smears the teeth, and 
it turns into spittle, phlegm, etc., which respectively smear the tongue, palate, 
etc.; and it turns into eye-dirt, ear-dirt, snot, urine, excrement, etc., which 
respectively smear the eyes, ears, nose and nether passages. And when these 
doors are smeared by it, they never become either clean or pleasing even though 
washed every day. And after one has washed a certain one of these, the hand has 
to be washed again.” And after one has washed a certain one of these, the 
repulsiveness does not depart from it even after two or three washings with cow 
dung and clay and scented powder. This is how repulsiveness should be reviewed 
as to smearing. 


25. As he reviews repulsiveness in this way in ten aspects and strikes at it with 
thoupht and applied thought, physical nutriment [347] becomes evident to him 
in its repulsive aspect. He cultivates that sign'° again and again, develops and 





17. ““A ceridin one' is said with reference to the anal orifice. But those who are 
scrupulously clean by nature wash their hands again after washing the mouth, and so 
on“ (Vism-mht 342). 

18. ““That sien: that object as the sign for development, which sign is called 0htysical 
nutriment and has appeared ïn the repulsive aspect to one who gives his attention to 
it repeatedly in the ways already described. And there, while development occurs 
throuph the repulsive aspect, it is only the dhammas on account of which there comes 
to be the concept of physical nutriment that are repulsive, not the concept. But it is 
because the occurrence of development is contingent only upon đhammas with an 
individual essence, and because the profundity is due to that actual individual essence 
of dhammas that have individual essences, that the jhãna cannot reach absorption ïn it 
throupgh apprehension of the repulsive aspect. For it is owing to profundity that the 
first palr of truths is hard to see“ (Vism-mht 342-43). 
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repeatedly practices it. As he does so, the hindrances are suppressed, and his 
mỉnd is concentrated in access concentration, but without reaching absorption 
because of the profundity of physical nutriment as a state with an individual 
essence. But perception is evident here in the apprehension of the repulsive 
aspect, which is why this meditation subject goes by the name of “perception of 
repulsiveness in nutriment.” 


26. When a bhikkhu devotes himself to this perception of repulsiveness in 
nutriment, his mind retreats, retracts and recoils from craving for flavours. He 
nourishes himself with nutriment without vanity and only for the purpose of 
crossing over suffering, as one who seeks to cross over the desert eats his own 
đead child“s flesh (S H 98). Then his greed for the five cords of sense desire 
comes to be fully understood without difficulty by means of the full 
understanding of the physical nutriment. He fully understands the materiality 
aggregate by means of the full-understanding of the five cords of sense desire. 
Development of mindfulness occupied with the body comes to perfection in him 
through the repulsiveness of “what is uncooked” and the rest. He has entered 
upon a way that is in conformity with the perception of foulness. And by keeping 
to this way, even if he does not experience the deathless goal in this life, he is at 
least bound for a happy destiny. 


This is the detailed explanation of the development of the perception of 
repulsiveness in nutriment. 


[DEFINNG OF THE ELEMENTS: WORD IDEFINITIONS] 


27. Now comes the description of the development of the definition of the four 
elements, which was listed as the “one defining“ next to the perception of 
repulsiveness in nutriment (IHI.105). 


Herein, “defining” (øaøatthana) is determining by characterizing individual 
essences.'? [The compound] catudhñtuuauatthñna (“four-element defining”) is 
[resolvable into] catunaamn dhãHimmn 0auatthñãmmmn (“defining of the four elements ˆ). 
“Attention given to elements,” “the meditation subject consisting of elements 
and “defining of the four elements“ all mean the same thing. 


This is given in two ways: in brief and in đetail. lt is given in brief in the 
Mahãsatipatthãna Sutta (D II 294), and in detail in the Mahãhatthipadopama 
Sutta (M I 185), the Rãhulovada Sutta (M I 421), and the Dhãtuvibhanga Sutta 
(MII 240). 





19. ““Bựcharacterizine trdiutdual essences”: by making certain (upadhñrara) of the specific 
characteristics of hardness, and so on. For this meditation subject does not consist in 
the observing of a mere concept, as in the case of the earth kasina as a meditation 
subject, neither does it consist in the observing of the colour blue, etc., as in the case 
of the blue kasina as a meditation subject, nor in the observing of the general 
characteristics of impermanence, etc., in formations, as in the case of insipht as a 
meditation subject; but rather it consists in the observing of the individual essences of 
earth, and so on. That is why “by characterizing individual essences” is said, which 
means, “by making certain of the specific characteristics of hardness, and so on“(Vism- 
mhị 344). 
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[TExTS AND COMMENTARY IN BRIEF] 


28. lt is given in brief in the Mahãsatipatthãna Sutta, for one of quick 
understanding whose meditation subject is elements, as follows: “Bhikkhus, 
just as though a skilled butcher or butcher“s apprentice had killed a cow and 
were seated at the crossroads [348] with it cut up into pieces, so too, bhikkhus, a 
bhikkhu reviews this body however placed, however disposed, as consisting of 
elements: In this body there are the earth element, the water element, the fire 
element, and the air element“ ” (D II 294). 


29. The meaning is this: ƒs† as thoueh a cleuer butcher, or his apprentice who 
worked for his keep, had kiled ä cơ and divided it up and :0ere seated at the 
crossroads, reckoned as the intersection of the main roads going in the four 
directions, having laid it out part by part, so foo a bhikkhu reuiet0s the bod, hot0euer 
placed because it is in some one of the four postures and ơ0eøer đisposed because 
it is so placed, thus: In thús bodU there are the earth element, the tuater elerment, the fire 
clement, and the air element. 


30. What is meant? Just as the butcher, while feeding the cow, bringing it to the 
shambles, keeping it tied up after bringing it there, slaughtering it, and seeing it 
slaughtered and dead, does not lose the perception “cow“ so long as he has not 
carved it up and divided it into parts; but when he has divided it up and is 
sitting there, he loses the perception “cow“ and the perception “meat” OCCUTS; 
he does not think “I am selling cow” or “They are carrying cow away,“ but rather 
he thinks “I am selling meat“ or “They are carrying meat away; so too this 
bhikkhu, while still a foolish ordinary person—both formerly as a layman and 
as one gone forth into homelessness—does not lose the perception “living being” 
or “man” or “person” so long as he does not, by resolution of the compact into 
elements, review this body, however placed, however disposed, as consisting of 
elements. But when he does review it as consisting of elements, he loses the 
perception “living being” and his mind establishes itself upon elements. That is 
why the Blessed One said: “Bhikkhus, just as though a skilled butcher ... were 
seated at the crossroads ... so too, bhikkhus, a bhikkhu ... air element.” 





20. “Hlerein, as regards “2arth elenent,“ etc., the meaning of element is the meaning of 
individual essence, the meaning of individual essence is the meaning of voidness, the 
meaning of voidness is the meaning of not-a-living-being. So it is just earth in the 
sense of individual essence, voidness and not-a-living-being that is the element; hence 
it is earth element; so too in the case of the water element, and the rest. The earth 
element is the element that ¡is the foothold for the conascent material states. Likewise 
the water element is the element of their cohesion; the fire element is the element of 
their ripening; and the air element is the element of their conveyance and đistension” 
(Vism-mht 343). 

To avoid confusion, it might be mentioned here that in “physical” earth, fire, water, 
and aïr, it would be held that all four elements are present in each equally, but that in 
“physical” earth the earth element is dominant in efficacy as the mode of hardness; 
and correspondingly with water and the rest. See e.g. XIV.45. 
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[IN DETAIL] 


31. In the Mahahatthipadopama Sutta it is given in đetail for one of not Over- 
quick understanding whose meditation subject is elements—and as here so 
also in the Rãhuloväda and Dhãtuvibhanga Suttas—as follows: 


“And what is the internal earth element, friends? Whatever there is internally 
in oneself that is hard, harsh,?' and clung to (acquired through kamma), that is 
to say, head hairs, body hairs, teeth, nails, skin, flesh, sinews, bones, bone marrow, 
kidney, heart, liver, midriff, spleen, lungs, bowels, entrails, gorge, dung, or 
whatever else there is internally in oneself that ¡is hard, harsh, and clung to— 
this is called the internal earth element” (M I 185). [349] 


And: “What is the internal water element, friends? Whatever there is internally 
in oneself that is water, watery, and clung to, that is to say, bile, phlegm, pus, 
blood, sweat, fat, tears, erease, spittle, snot, oil of the joints, and urine, or whatever 
else there is internally in oneself that is water, watery, and clung to—this is 
called the internal water element” (M I 187). 


And: “What is the internal fire element, friends? Whatever there is internally 
in oneself that is fire, fiery, and clung to, that is to say, that whereby one is warmed, 
ages, and burns up, and whereby what is eaten, drunk, chewed and tasted gets 
completely digested, or whatever else there is internally in oneself that is fire, 
fiery, and clung to—this is called the internal fire element“ (M I 188). 


And: “What is the internal air element, friends? Whatever there is internally 
in oneself that is air, airy, and clung to, that is to say, up-going winds, down- 
goïng winds, winds in the belly, winds in the bowels, winds that course through 
all the limbs, in-breath and out-breath, or whatever else there is internally in oneself 
that is aïr, airy, and clung to—this is called the internal air element” (M 1 188). 


32. Here ¡is the commentary on the words that are not clear. Infernall ïn oneselƒ 
(ajhattatmu paccaHan): both these words are terms for what is one“s own (#7/aka), since 
what is one's own is what is produced ïn one“s own self (afzmi Jñtøn); the meaning 
is, included ín one“s continuity (sasanfati-pariäñpanma). Thịs is called “internal” 
(ajjhanat = qdhi + aHtñ, lít. “belonging-to-self”) because it occurs in self (affa~i— 
locative case) just as in the world, speech among women (/ffhisi—loc. case) is called 
“[speech] belonging-to-women” (adhitthi). And it is called, “in oneself“ (paccaHtan) 
because it occurs owing to self (atãnw paficca).”° 


33. Hard: rigid. Harsh: rough. Herein, the first is a word for the characteristic, while 
the second is a word for the mod; for the earth element is characterized as hard, but 
its mode is rough, which is why it is called “harsh.” Clune to: taken firmly [by 
kamma]; the meaning is, firmly taken, seized, adhered to, as “I,” “mine” (see §89,. 


34. Thaf ¡s to sa: the word seWathidam (“that is to say”) 1s a particle; its meaning 
1s, “What is that?” Next, showing what that is, “head hairs, body hairs,” etc., is 





21. Kharienta—“harsh”: not in PED, but see khara. 

22. “What occurs in attendance (øđhikicca) upon self (affã) by its pertaining to the 
state that may be taken as self because it is included in one“s own continuity as 
internal (4/hatfa)” (Vism-mht 347). 
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said. And here the brzin must be added since it has to be understood that the 
earth element needs to be described in twenty modes. ©r i0hafeuer else: the earth 
element included in the remaining three portions. 


35. [350] It fows (appoH), flows on (pappoH), to sạch and such a place as a state 
of streaming, thus it is water (ñpo). The ¡0afer (ñpo-gata) is what is gone (eaf) 
among such various kinds of water (Z0) as the kamma-originated, and so on. 
What is that? It is what has the water element/s characteristic of cohesion. 

36. Fire (tz/o) [is definable] as heating (fejana). The ƒfiery (teJo-gatä) is what 1s 
gone (eaífa), in the way already described, among the kinds of fire (fe/o). What is 
that? It is what has the characteristic of heat. Wherebu: by means of which the fire 
element, when excited, this body is armed, becomes heated by the state of one- 
day fever,” and so on. 4ees: whereby this body grows old, reaches the decline of 
the faculties, loss of strength, wrinkles, grayness, and so on. Bur7s up: whereby, 
when excited, it causes this body to burn, and the person cries out, “[ am burning, 
I am burning!“ and longs for ghee a hundred times washed and for &@0sïsa 
sandalwood ointment, etc., and for the breeze of a fan. Amd 0herebu tuhat 1s eaten, 
drunk, chetued and tasted sets cormpletely disested: whereby the boïiled rice, etc., that 
1s eaten, or the beverage, etc., that is drunk, or the hard food consisting of flour 
biscuits, etc., that is chewed, the mango fruit, honey, molasses, etc., that is tasted, gets 
completely cooked; gets its juice, efc., extracted, is the meaning. And here the first 
three kinds of fire element [that is to say, “is warmed,“ “ages,“ and “burns up”] are 
of fourfold oripination (XX.27ff), while the last is only kamma-originated. 

37. Air (o0ãyo) [is definable] as blowing (øã/ana). The air (0uñyo-eatn) is what 1s 
gone (eœøf2), in the way already đescribed, among the kinds of air. What is that? lt 
is what has the characteristic of distension.”! LĨipeoïng tuinds: winds (forces) 
mounting upwards that cause the occurrence of vomiting, belching, and so on. 
Doun-goïng tuinds: winds (forces) descending downwards that expel excrement 
and urine. Wmds ïn the belly: winds (forces) outside the bowels. Winds ïm the 
bơeis: winds (forces) inside the bowels. Winds that cơurse thrơugh nll the lữmbs: 
winds (forces) that produce flexing, extending, etc., and are distributed over the 
limbs and the whole body by means of the network of veins (nerves). In-breath: 
wind in the nostrils entering in. Ozf-breath: wind in the nostrils issuing out. 
And here the first five are of fourfold origination. In-breath and out-breath are 
consciousness-originated. [351] 





23... Jara—”ƒeuer”: notin PED; see A V 100; Nidd I 17. 

24... Vitthambhana—“distension”: the word most usually employed to describe the air 
element. It is often rendered by “supporting,” a word earmarked here for #1ss1/a. The 
twofold function of the air element ¡s (a) to uphold (sa#~đhãrana) by distending 
(oithambhana) and preventing collapse (§92), and (b) to move (samuđiraa), or more 
strictly, cause the appearance of motion (cal2a, see n. 37). In XIV:61 it is said to cause 
thambhama, rendered by “stiffening”; but there ¡is the description of the earth element 
as thaddha (e.g. §39; pp. Of thanbhaH, from which the noun thambhana comes), rendered 
by “stiffenedness.” It may also be noted that the word sanđhãraa (apholding) is used 
to describe both the earth element (XTV.47) and the air element (XIV.61). 
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In each instance the phrase or r0hateuer else comprises respectively the water 
element, the fire element, or the air element included in the other three portions. 


38. 5o the four elements have been detailed in forty-two aspects, that is tO say, 
the earth element in twenty aspects, the water element in twelve, the fire element 
in four, and the air element in six. 


This, firstly, is the commentary on the texts here. 


[METHOD OF [DEVELOPMENT IN BRIEF] 


39... Asregards the method of development here, however, to discern the elements 
in đetail in this way, “The head hairs are the earth element, the body hairs are the 
earth element,” appears redundant to a bhikkhu of quick understanding, though 
the meditation subject becomes clear to him if he gives his attention to it in this 
way: “What has the characteristic of stiffenedness is the earth element, what has 
the characteristic of cohesion is the water element, what has the characteristic of 
ripening (maturing) is the fire element, what has the characteristic of distending 
(supporting) is the air element.” But when one of not over-quick understanding 
gives his attention to it in this way, it appears obscure and unevident, and it only 
becomes plain to him if he gives his attention to it in the first-mentioned way. Why? 


40. Suppose two bhikkhus are reciting a text with many elided repetitions, then 
the bhikkhu with the quicker understanding fills out the elided repetitions once 
or twice, after which he goes on doing the recital with only the two end parts of 
the elisions. Here the one of less quick understanding says, “What is he reciting? 
Why, he does not even give one time to move one“s lips! If the recitation is done 
like this, when shall we ever get familiar with the text?” and so he does his 
recitation filling out each elision as it comes. Then the other says, “What is he 
reciting? Why, he never lets one get to the end of it! If the recitation is đone like 
this; when shall we ever get to the end of it?” So too, the detailed discerning of 
the elements by head hairs, etc., appears redundant to one of quick 
understanding, thouph the meditation subject becomes clear to him if he gives 
his attention to it in brief in this way, “What has the characteristic of stiffenedness 
1s the earth element,” and so on. But when the other gives his attention to it in 
this way, it appears obscure and unevident, and it only becomes plain to him if 
he gives his attention in detail by head hairs and so on. 


41. So frstly, one of quick understanding who wants to develop this meditation 
subject should go into solitary retreat. Then he should advert to his own entire 
material body and discern the elements in brief in this way: “In this body what 
is stiffenedness or harshness is the earth element, what is cohesion or fluidity” 
[352] is the water element, what is maturing (ripening) or heat is the fire element, 
what is distension or movement is the air element.“ And he should advert and 
give attention to it and review it again and again as “earth element, water 
element,“ that is to say, as mere elements, not a living being, and soulless. 


42. As he makes effort in this way it is not long before concentration arises in 
him, which is reinforced by understanding that illuminates the classification of 





25... Draua-bhñun—“fluidity”: notin PED. 
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the elements, and which is only access and does not reach absorption because it 
has states with individual essences as its object. 


43. Oralternatively, there are these four [bodily] parts mentioned by the General 
of the Dhamma [the Elder Sãriputta] for the purpose of showing the absence of 
any living being ¡in the four great primary elements thus: “When a space is 
enclosed with bones and sinews and flesh and skin, there comes to be the term 
“material form (1pa)“ (M I 190). And he should resolve each of these [as a 
separate entity], separating them out by the hand of knowledge, and then discern 
them ín the way already stated thus: “In these what is stiffenedness or harshness 
1s the earth element.” And he should again and again advert to them, give 
attention to them and review them as mere elements, not a living being, not a 
soul. 


44. As he makes effort in this way, it is not long before concentration arises in 
him, which is reinforced by unđerstanding that illuminates the classification of 
the elements, and which is only access and does not reach absorption because it 
has states with individual essences as its object. 


This is the method of development when the definition of the elements is 
øiven in brief. 


[METHOD OF ÏEVELOPMENT IN DETAIL] 


45. The method given in detail should be understood in this way. A meditator 
of not over-quick understanding who wants to develop this meditation subject 
should learn the elements in đetail in the forty-two aspects from a teacher, and 
he should live in an abode of the kind already described. Then, when he has 
done all the duties, he should go into solitary retreat and develop the meditation 
subject in four ways thus: (1) with constituents in brief, (2) with constituents by 
analysis, (3) with characteristics in brief, and (4) with characteristics by analysis. 


[(1) WirH CONSTITUENTS IN BRIEF] 


46. Herein, how does he develop it (0ith constituents 1m brieƒ? Here a bhikkhu 
does his defining in this way, “In twenty of the parts what has the stiffened mode 
1s the earth element,” and he does his defining thus, “In twelve parts the liquid 
called water with the mode of cohesion is the water element,” [353] and he does 
his defining thus, “In four parts what matures (what has the mode of ripening) 
1s the fire element,“ and he does his defining thus, “In six parts what has the 
mode of đistending is the air element.“ As he defines them in this way they 
become evident to him. As he again and again adverts to them and gives his 
attention to them, concentration arises as access only. 


[(2) WiTH CONSTITUENTS BY ANAIYSIES] 


47. However, if his meditation subject is not successful while he develops it in 
this way, then he should develop it ¡0h constituenfs bụ analusis. How? Firstly, the 
bhikkhu should carry out all the directions given for the thirty-two-fold aspect 
in the description of mindfulness occupied with the body as a meditation subject 
(VII.48-78), namely, the sevenfold skill in learning and the tenfold skill in giving 
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attention, and he should start with the verbal recitation, in direct and reverse 
orđer, of the skin pentad and so on, without omitting any of it. The only đifference 
1s this: there, after giving attention to the head hairs, etc., as to colour, shape, 
direction, location, and delimitation, the mind had to be fixed by means of 
repulsiveness (VIII.83), but here it is done by means of elements. Therefore at the 
end of each part after giving attention to head hairs, etc., each in the five ways 
begimning with colour (VIH.83), attention should be given as follows. 


48. These things called head hairs grow on the inner skin that envelops the 
skull. Herein, just as when kw†ha grasses pgrow on the top of an anthill, the top 
of the termite-mound does not know, “Kha grasses are growing on me,” nor 
đo the kưuiha grasses know, “We are growing on the top of a termite-mound,” so 
too, the inner skin that covers the skull đdoes not know, “Head hairs grow on me,” 
nor do the head hairs know, “We grow on inner skin that envelops a skull.” 
These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what are called 
head hairs are a particular component of this body, without thought, [morally] 
indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid (stiffened) earth element. 


49. Bodw hairs grow on the inner skin that envelops the body. Herein, just as, 
when đ4Ùba grasses grow on the square in an empty village, the square in the 
empty village does not know, “Dabba grasses grow on me,“ nor do the dabba 
grasses know, “We grow on the square in an empty village,” so too, the inner 
skin that envelops the body does not know, “Body hairs grow on me,“ nor do the 
body hairs know, “We grow on inner skin that envelops a body.“ These things 
are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what are called bod hairs are a 
particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a 
living being, rigid earth elemert. 


50. Nz¡Ís grow on the tips of the fingers and toes. Herein, just as, when children 
play a game by piercing ?0adhuka-fruit kernels with sticks, the sticks [354] do 
not know, “Madhuka-fruit kernels are put on s,“ nor do the adhuka-fruit kernels 
know, “W& are put on sticks,“ so too, the fingers and toes do not know, “Nails 
8row on our tips,” nor do the nails know, “W© grow on the tips of fingers and 
toes.“ These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what are 
called #z¡l!s are a particular component of this body, without thought, 
indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 


S1. Teeth grow in the jaw bones. Herein, just as, when posts are placed by 
builders in stone sockets and fastened with some kind of cement,® the sockets 
do not know, “Posts are placed in us,” nor do the posts know, “We are placed in 
sockets,“ so too, the jaw bones do not know, “Teeth grow in us,“ nor do the teeth 
know, “We grow in jaw bones”.“ These things are devoid of mutual concern and 
reviewing. So what are called feeth are a particular component of this body, 


without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 
52. Skím is to be found covering the whole body. Herein, just as, when a big lute 


is covered with damp ox-hiđe, the lute does not know, “[ am covered with damp 
ox-hide,“ nor does the damp ox-hide know, “A lute is covered by me,” so too, the 





26. 5¡ilesa—”cement”: not in this meaning in PED; M-a I 37 søtsi]esa. 
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body does not know, “[ am covered by skin,“ nor does the skin know, “A body is 
covered by me.” These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So 
what is called skn is a particular component of this body, without thought, 
indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 


53. Fiesh is to be found plastered over the framework of bones. Herein, just as, 
when a wall is plastered with thick clay, the wall does not know, “[ am plastered 
with thick clay,” nor does the thick clay know, “A wall is plastered with me,” so 
too, the framework of bones does not know, “[ am plastered with flesh consisting 
of nine hundred pieces of flesh,“ nor does the flesh know, “A framework of 
bones is plastered with me.” These things are devoid of mutual concern and 
reviewing. So what is called ƒÏesh is a particular component of this body, without 
thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 


54. S7neis are to be found ín the interior of the body binding the bones together. 
Herein, just as, when withies and sticks are bound together with creepers, the 
withies and sticks do not know [355] “W© are bound together with creepers,“ 
nor do the creepers know, “Withies and sticks are bound together by us,” so toO, 
the bones do not know, “We are bound by sinews,“ nor do the sinews know, 
“Bones are bound together by us.“ These things are devoid of mutual concern 
and reviewing. 5o what are called síes are a particular component of this 
body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth 
elemernt. 


55. As to the boies, the heel bone is to be found holding up the ankle bone, the 
ankle bone holding up the shin bone, the shin bone the thigh bone, the thigh 
bone the hip bone, the hip bone the backbone, the backbone the neck bone, and 
the neck bone is to be found holding up the cranium bone. The cranium bone 
rests on the neck bone, the neck bone on the backbone, the backbone on the hip 
bone, the hip bone on the thiph bone, the thigh bone on the shin bone, the shin 
bone on the ankle bone, the ankle bone on the heel bone. 


56. Herein, just as, when bricks, timber or [blocks of dried] cow dung are built 
up, those below do not know, “We each stand holding up those above us,“ nor do 
those above know, “We each rest on those below us,” so too, the heel bone does 
not know, “[ stand holding up the ankle bone,” nor does the ankle bone know, “I 
stand holding up the shin bone,” nor does the shin bone know, “[ stand holding 
up the thigh bone,” nor does the thigh bone know, “I stand holding up the hip 
bone,” nor does the hip bone know, “I stand holding up the backbone,“ nor does 
the backbone know, “I stand holding up the neck bone,“ nor does the neck bone 
know, “I stand holding up the cranium bone,” nor does the cranium bone know, 
“J rest on the neck bone,” nor does the neck bone know, “I rest on the backbone,” 
nor does the backbone know, “l rest on the hip bone,“ nor does the hip bone 
know, “I rest on the thigh bone,” nor does the thigh bone know, “I rest on the shin 
bone,” nor does the shin bone know, “I rest on the ankle bone,” nor does the 
ankle bone know, “[ rest on the heel bone.“ These things are devoid of mutual 
concern and reviewing. So what are called borres [356] are a particular component 
of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth 
element. 
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57. Bone marrơu is to be found inside the various bones. Herein, just as, when 
boiled bamboo sprouts, etc., are put inside bamboo joints, etc., the bamboo joints, 
etc., do not know, “Bamboo sprouts, etc., are put in us,“ nor do the bamboo 
sprouts, etc., know, “W&e are inside bamboo joints, etc.,“ so too, the bones đo not 
know, “Marrow is inside us,” nor does the bone marrow know, “Ï am inside 
bones.“ These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is 
called bơne 1marrơi is a particular component of this body, without thought, 
indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 


58. Kiẩney is to be found on each side of the heart flesh, being fastened by the 
stout sinew that starts out with a single root from the base of the neck and 
divides into two after going a short way. Herein, just as, when a pair of mango 
fruits are bound together by their stalk, the stalk does not know, “A pair of 
mango fruits is bound together by me,“ nor do the pair of mango fruits know, 
“We are bound together by a stalk,” so too, the stout sinew does not know, 
“Kidneys are bound together by me,“ nor does the kidney know, “I am bound 
together by a stout sinew.“ These things are devoid of mutual concern and 
reviewing. So what is called kidney is a particular component of this body, without 
thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 


59. Henrt is to be found in the inside of the body near the middle of the frame of 
the ribs. Herein, just as, when a piece of meat is placed near the framework of an 
old cart, the inside of the framework of the old cart does not know, “A piece of 
meat is placed near the middle of me,” nor does the piece of meat know, “I am 
near the middle of the inside of the framework of an old cart,” so too, the inside 
of the framework of the ribs does not know, “A heart is near the middle of me,” 
nor does the heart know, “[ am near the middle of the inside of a framework of 
ribs.” These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is 
called heart is a particular component of this body, without thought, 
indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 


60. H7øer is to be found inside the body, near the right side between the two 
breasts. Herein, just as, when a twin lump of meat is stuck on the side of a 
cooking pot, the side of the cooking pot does not know, “A twin lưmp of meat is 
stuck on me,” nor does the twin lump of meat know, [357] “I am stuck on the side 
of a cooking pot,“ so too, the right side between the breasts does not know, “Liver 
1s near me,” nor does the liver know, “[ am near a right side between two breasts.” 
These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called 
liuer is a particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, 
void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 


61. As to the r7, the concealed midriff is to be found surrounding the heart 
and kidney, while the unconcealed midriff is to be found covering the flesh 
unđer the skin in the whole body. Herein, just as, when meat is wrapped in a rag, 
the meat does not know, “[ am wrapped in a rag,“ nor does the rag know, “Meat 
is wrapped in me,” so too, the heart and kidney, and the flesh in the whole body, 
đo not know, “I am concealed by midriff,“ nor does the midriff know, “Heart and 
kidney, and flesh in a whole body, are concealed by me.” These things are devoid 
of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called ?iđdr7ƒ is a particular 
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component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, 
rigid earth element. 


62. Spleen is to be found near the upper side of the belly lining on the left side 
of the heart. Herein, just as, when a lưmp of cow dung is near the upper side of 
a barn, the upper side of the barn does not know, “A lump of cow dung is near 
me,” nor does the lump of cow dưng know, “[ am near the upper side of a barn,“ 
so too, the upper side of the belly lining does not know, “Spleen is near me,“ nor 
does the spleen know, “I am near the upper side of a belly lining.” These things 
are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called spleen is a 
particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a 
living being, rigid earth element. 


63. Lnss are to be found inside the body between the two breasts, hanging over 
the heart and liver and concealing them. Herein, just as when a bird“s nest is 
hanging inside an old barn, the inside of the old barn does not know, “A bird“s 
nest is hanging in me,“ nor does the bird“s nest know, “[ am hanging inside an 
old barn,” so too, [358] the inside of the body does not know, “Lungs are hanging 
in me,“ nor do the lungs know, “We are hanging inside such a body.” These 
things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called lu?ies is a 
particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a 
living being, rigid earth element. 


64. Boiel is to be found inside the body extending from the base of the neck to 
the excrement passage. Herein, just as, when the carcass of a large beheaded rat 
snake” is coiled up and put into a trough of blood, the red trough does not know, 
“A rat snake“s carcass has been put in me,“ nor does the rat snake“s carcass 
know, “I am in a red trough,” so too, the inside of the body does not know, “A 
bowel is in me,“ nor does the bowel know, “[ am in a body.“ These things are 
đevoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called the bơiel is a 
particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a 
living being, rigid earth element. 


65. Enirails are to be found in the interspaces between the twenty-one coils of 
the bowel, binding them together. Herein, just as, when ropes are found sewing 
together a rope ring for wiping the feet, the rope ring for wiping the feet does not 
know, “Ropes are to be found sewing me together,“ nor do the ropes know, “We 
are to be found sewing together a rope ring,“ so too, the bowel does not know, 
“Entrails are to be found binding me together,“ nor do the entrails know, “We 
are to be found binding a bowel together.“ These things are devoid of mutual 
concern and reviewing. So what is called enfrails is a particular component of 
this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth 
element. 

66. Goree 1s what is eaten, drunk, chewed and tasted that lies in the stomach. 
Herein, just as, when a dog”s vomit lies in a dog“s bowl, the dog“s bow] does not 
know, “Dog“s vomit is lying in me,” nor does the dog“s vomit know, “I am lying 





27. Dhamrnani—“rat snake”: not in this sense in PED; see A-a 459. 
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in a dog”s bowl,” so too, the stomach does not know, “Gorge is lying in me,“ nor 
does the gorge know, “I am lying in a stomach.” These things are devoid of 
mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called øoree is a particular component 
of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth 
element. 


67. Dung is to be found at the end of the bowel, which resembles a bamboo joint 
eipht fingerbreadths long and ¡is called the “receptacle for digested food.“ [359] 
Herein, just as, when soft brown clay is impacted in a bamboo joint, the bamboo 
joint does not know, “Brown clay is in me,“ nor does brown clay know, “I am in 
a bamboo joint,“ so too, the receptacle for digested food does not know, “Dung is 
in me,“ nor does the dung know, “[ am in a receptacle for digested food.“ These 
things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called đưuøg is a 
particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a 
living being, rigid earth element. 


68. Brøim is to be found in the interior of the skull. Herein, just as, when a lump 
of douph is put inside an old gourd rind, the gourd rind does not know, “A 
lưmp of dough is in me,“ nor does the lump of dough know, “[ am inside a gourd 
rinđ,” so too, the inside of the skull đoes not know, “Brain ¡is in me,” nor does the 
brain know, “[ am inside a skull.” These things are devoid of mutual concern 
and reviewing. 5o what is called ram 1s a particular component of this body, 
without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 


69. As to bile, the free bile, which is bound up with the life faculty, is to be found 
soaking the whole body, while the local bile is to be found in the bile container 
(gall-bladder). Herein, just as, when oil has soaked a cake, the cake does not 
know, “Ơil soaks me,” nor does the oil know, “I soak a cake,“ so too, the body 
does not know, “Free bile soaks me,“ nor does the free bile know, “[ soak a body.” 
And just as, when a kosã‡akĩ (loofah) creeper bladder is filled with rain water, the 
kosñ‡akT creeper bladder does not know, “Rain water is in me,“ nor does the rain 
water know, “I am in a kosñfakï creeper bladder,” so too, the bile bladder does not 
know, “Local bile is in me,” nor does the local bile know, “I am in a bile bladder.” 
These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called bile 
1s a particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not 
a living being, liquid water element in the mode of cohesion. 


70. Phleermrïs to be found on the surface of the stomach and measures a bowlful. 
Herein, just as, when a cesspool has a surface of froth, the cesspool does not 
know, “A surface of froth is on me,“ nor đoes the surface of froth [360] know, “I 
am on a cesspool,“ so too, the surface of the stomach does not know, “Phlegm is 
on me” nor does the phlegm know, “I am on the surface of a stomach.” These 
things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called phleerm is 
a particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a 
living being, liquid water element in the mode of cohesion. 

Z1. Pus has no fixed location. It is to be found wherever the blood stagnates 
and goes bad in a part of the body damaged by wounds caused by splinters and 
thorns, and by burns due to fire, or where boils, carbuncles, etc., appear. Herein, 
just as, when a tree oozes gum throuph being hit by, say, an axe, the parts of the 
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tree that have been hit do not know, “Gum is in us,” nor does the gum know, “I am 
in a part of a tree that has been hit,“ so too, the parts of the body wounded by 
splinters, thorns, etc., do not know, “Pus is in us,“ nor does the pus know, “I am 
in such places.” These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So 
what is called øs is a particular component of this body, without thought, 
indeterminate, void, not a living being, liquid water element in the mode of 
cohesion. 


72. As to blood, the mobile blood is to be found, like the bile, soaking the whole 
body. The stored blood, ¡s to be found filling the lower part of the liver“s site to the 
extent of a bowlful, wetting the kidney, heart, liver and lungs. Herein, the 
definition of the mobile blood is similar to that of the free bile. But as to the other, 
just as, when rain water seeps through an old pot and wets clods and stumps 
below, the clods and stumps do not know, “We are being wetted with water,“ nor 
does the water know, “Ï am wetting clods and stumps,” so too, the lower part Of 
the liver“s site, or the kidneys, etc., respectively do not know, “Blood is in me,” or 
“We are being wetted,“ nor does the blood know, “I fill the lower part of a liver“s 
site,am wetting a kidney, and so on.” These things are devoid of mutual concern 
and reviewing. So what is called blood is a particular component of this body, 
without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, liquid water element in 
the mode of cohesion. 


73. Sï0eaf is to be found filling the openings of the pores of the head hairs and 
body hairs when there is heat due to fires, etc., and it trickles out of them. Herein, 
just as, when [361] bunches of lily bud stems and lotus stalks are pulled up out 
of water, the openings in the bunches of lilies, etc., do not know, “Water trickles 
from us,” nor does the water trickling from the openings in the bunches of lilies, 
etc., know, “I am trickling from openings in bunches of lilies, etc.,“ so too, the 
openings of the pores of the head hairs and body hairs do not know, “Sweat 
trickles from us,“ nor does the sweat know, “I trickle from openings of pores of 
head hairs and body hairs.“ These things are devoid of mutual concern and 
reviewing. So what is called sœeaf is a particular component of this body, without 
thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, liquid water element in the 
mode of cohesion. 


Z4. Fnf is the thick unguent to be found pervading the whole body of one who 
1s stout, and on the shank flesh, etc., of one who is lean. Herein, just as, when a 
heap of meat is covered by a yellow rag, the heap of meat does not know, “A 
yellow rag is next to me,” nor does the yellow rag know, “I am next to a heap of 
meat,“ so too, the flesh to be found on the whole body, or on the shanks, etc., does 
not know, “Eat is next to me,” nor đoes the fat know,“I am next to flesh on a whole 
body, or on the shanks, and so on.“ These things are devoid of mutual concern 
and reviewing. So what is called ƒøf is a particular component of this body, 
without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, thick-liquid water 
element in the mode of cohesion. 


75. Tenrs, when produced, are to be found filling the eye sockets or trickling out 
of them. Herein, just as, when the sockets of young palm kernels are filled with 
water, the sockets of the young palm kernels do not know, “Water is in us,” nor 
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does the water in the sockets of the young palm kernels know, “I am in sockets of 
young palm kernels,” so too, the eye sockets do not know, “Tears are in us,“ nor 
đo the tears know, “W© are in eye sockets.“ These things are devoid of mutual 
concern and reviewing. So what is called fears is a particular component of this 
body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, liquid water 
element in the mode of cohesion. 


76. _ Grease is the melted unguent to be found on the palms and backs of the hands, 
on the soles and backs of the feet, on the nose and forehead and on the points of the 
shoulders, when heated by fire, and so on. Herein, just as, when rice pruel has oil put 
on it, the rice gruel does not know, “Ơi is spread over me,” nor does the oil know, “I 
am spread over rice pruel,” so too, the place consisting of the palm of the hand, etc., 
[362] does not know, “Grease is spread over me,” nor does the grease know, “I am 
spread over places consisting of the palm of the hand, and so on.“ These things are 
devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called erease is a particular 
comporent of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, 
liquid water element in the mode of cohesion. 


77. SpifHe is to be found on the surface of the tongue after it has descended 
from the cheeks on both sides, when there is a condition for the arising of spittle. 
Herein, just as, when a hollow in a river bank is constantly oozing with water, 
the surface of the hollow does not know, “Water lies on me,” nor does the water 
know, “I lie on the surface of a hollow,” so too, the surface of the tongue does not 
know, “Spittle that has descended from cheeks on both sides is on me,“ nor does the 
spittle know, “I have descended from cheeks on both sides and am on the surface of 
a tongue.” These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is 
called se is a particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, 
void, not a living being, liquid water element in the mode of cohesion. 


78. Srof, when produced, is to be found filling the nostrils or trickling out of 
them. Herein, just as, when a bag” is loaded with rotting curd, the bag does not 
know, “Rotting curd is in me,” nor does the rotting curd know, “I am in a bag,” 
so too, the nostrils do not know, “Snot is in us,” nor does the snot know, “lam in 
nostrils.“ These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is 
called søof is a particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, 
vơidđ, not a living being, liquid water element in the mode of cohesion. 


79. Oil oƒ the joinfs is to be found in the hundred and eighty joints serving the 
function of lubricating the joints of the bones. Herein, just as, when an axle is 
lubricated with oil, the axÏe does not know, “Ơil Iubricates me,” nor does the oil 
know, “I lubricate an axle,” so too, the hundred and eighty joints do not know, 
“Ơil of the joints lubricates 1s,“ nor does the oil of the joints know, “I lubricate a 
hundred and eighty joints.“ These things are devoid of mutual concern and 
reviewing. So what is called ơi! oƒ the joinfs is a particular component of this 
body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, liquid water 
element in the mode of cohesion. 





28. Sippikñ—“bag” (?): not in this sense in PED, 
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80. LĨzimeis to be found inside the bladder. Herein, just as, when a porous pot is put 
upside down in a cesspool, the porous pot does not know, “Cesspool filtrate is in 
me,” nor does the cesspool filtrate know, “I am in a porous pot,” so too, the bladder 
đoes not know, [363] “Urine is in me,“ nor does the urine know, “I[ am in a bladder.” 
These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called ri is 
a particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a 
lving being, liquid water element in the mode of cohesion. 


81. When he has given his attention in this way to the body hairs, etc., he should 
then give his attention to the [four] fire components thus: Ta (uherebW 0e 15 tUaT1<ed— 
this is a particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, 
not a living being; it is fire element in the mode of maturing (ripening). 


That tuherebU 0one aqes ... 
That tuherebU one burns up ... 


That tuherebU tuhat 1s eaten, drunk, chetued and tasted becomnes commpletelw disested— 
this is a particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, 
void, not a living being, it is fire element in the mode of maturing (ripening). 


82. After that, having discovered the 1-oïng r0inds (ƒforces) as upgoing, the 
dơưn-goïns tuinds (ƒorces) as down-going, the ¡0inds (ƒorces) im the belly as in the 
belly, the i0nds (ƒorces) in the botuels as in the bowels, the tuinds (ƒorces) that course 
throueh all the lữmbs as coursing throuph all the limbs, and ïm-brenth and ou†- 
breath as in-breath and out-breath, he should give his attention to these [six] air 
components in this way: What is called #p-eoíng tuinds (ƒorces) is a particular 
component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being; 
it is air element in the mode of distending. 


What is called đơưn-goins tuinds (ƒorces) ... 

What is called œirds (forces) im the bellu.... 

What is called :0imds (forces) im the bơt0els ... 

What is called :ơinds (forces) that course throueh all the limbs ... 

What is called /n-breath and outf-breath is a particular component of this body, 
without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being; it is air element in the 
mode of distending. 

83. As he gives his attention in this way the elements become evident to him. 


As he adverts and gives attention to them again and again access concentration 
arises in him in the way already described. 


[(3) WiTH CHARACTERISTICS IN BRIEF] 


84. But ¡f his meditation subject is still not successful when he gives his attention 
to it in this way, then he should develop it th characterisHcs ïmn brief. How? In the 
tiuentJ cormponenis the characteristic of stiffenedness should be defined as the earth 
element, and the characteristic of cohesion, which is there too, as the water element, 
and the characteristic of maturing (ripening), which is there too, as the fire element, 
and the characteristic of distension, which is there too, as the air element. In the 
tiuelue cotmponenfs the characteristic of cohesion should be defined as the water 
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element, the characteristic of maturing (ripening), which is there too, as the fire 
element, the characteristic of distension, which is there too, as the air element, and 
the characteristic of stiffenedness, which is there too, as the earth element. In the ƒ0wur 
corrpontenfs the characteristic of maturing (ripening) should be defined as the fire 
element, the characteristic of distension unresolvable (nseparable) from it as the air 
element, [364] the characteristic of stiffenedness as the earth element, and the 
characteristic of cohesion as the water element. In the s/x cœponenfs the characteristic 
of distension should be defined as the air element, the characteristic of stiffenedness 
there too as the earth element, the characteristic of cohesion as the water element, 
and the characteristic of maturing (ripening) as the fire element. 


As he defines them in this way the elements become evident to him. As he 
adverts to them and gives attention to them again and again access concentration 
arises in him in the way already stated. 


[(4) WirH CHARACTERISTICS BY ANAIYSIS] 


85. However, if he still does not succeed with his meditation subject when he 
øives his attention to it in this way, then he should develop it :0ifh characteristics 
bụ analsis. ow? After discerning head hairs, etc., in the way already described, 
the characteristic of stiffenedness in head hairs should be defined as the earth 
element, the characteristic of cohesion there too as the water element, the 
characteristic of maturing (ripening) as the fire element, and the characteristic 
of distension as the air element. The four elements should be defined in this way 
in the case of each component. 


As he defines them in this way the elements become evident to him. As he 
adverts and gives attention to them again and again access concentration arises 
in him in the way already đescribed. 


[ADDITIONAL WAYs OF GIVING ATTENTION] 


8ó. In addition, attention should be given to the elements in the following ways: 
(1) as to word meaning, (2) by groups, (3) by particles, (4) by characteristic, etc., (5) as 
to how originated, (6) as to variety and unity, (7) as to resolution (separability) and 
non-resolution (inseparability), (8) as to the similar and the dissimilar, (9) as to 
đistinction between internal and external, (10) as to inclusion, (11) as to condition, 
(12) as to lack of conscious reaction, (13) as to analysis of conditions. 


87. 1. Herein, one who gives his attention to them áäs fo ¡0ord rearine should do 
so separately and generally thus: [separately] it is earth (pafhzơï) because it is 
spread out (pattha‡a); it flows (appoti) or it glides (ñpiaH) or it satisfles (nppñuaH), 
thus it is water (ãpo); it heats (fz/afi), thus it is fire (fe7o); it blows (0ãyaf), thus it is 
air (0ãyo). But without đifferentiation they are elements (đhãf) because of bearing 
(dhãrana) their own characteristics, because of grasping (ãđãna) suffering, and 
because of sorting out (ñđhãna) suffering (see XV.19).” This is how they should 
be given attention as to word meaning. 





29. ““Because 0ƒ benrins their otun characterisHics?: these are not like the Primordial 
Essence (pakaH—Skr. prakrH) and the self (at) imagined by the theorists which are 
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88. 2. Bự eroups: there is the earth element described under the twenty aspects 
(modes) beginning with head hairs, body hairs, and also the water element 
described under the twelve (modes) aspects beginning with bile, phlegm, etc. 
Now, as to these: 


Colour, odour, taste, and nutritive 

Essence, and the four elements— 

From combination of these eight 

There comes the common usage head hairs; 
And separately from these eight?° 

There is no common usage head hairs. 


Consequently, head hairs are only a mere group of eight states. Likewise, 
body hairs, [365] and the rest. A component here that is kamma-origmated is a 
øroup of ten states, [that is to say, the former eight] together with the life faculty 
and sex. But it is on account of respective prominence [of stiffenedness or 
cohesion] that it comes to be styled “earth element“ or “water element.“ This is 
how they should be given attention to “by groups.” 


89. 3. Bụ particles: in this body the earth element taken as reduced to fine dust 
and powdered to the size of the smallest atom”! might amount to an average đøa 
measure full; and that is held together32 by the water element measuring half as 
much. Being maintained°3 by the fire element, and distended by the air element, 
1t does not get scattered or dissipated. Instead of getting scattered or đissipated, 
1t arrives at the alternative states of the female and male sex, etc., and manifests 
smallness, bigness, length, shortness, toughness, rigidity, and so on. 





non-existent as to individual essence. Ôn the contrary, these do bear their own 
characteristics, which is why they are elements“ (Vism-mht 359). Capitals have been 
used here and elsewhere though Indian alphabets do not jusHfy it. AppãaH——“to 
satisfy” is not in PED; see Vibh-a 9. 

30. ““Frơm resolutiơn 0ƒ these eishf: the eight dhammas beginning with colour when 
resolved by means of understanding, are apprehendable („6palabbhan=fi) in the uÌtimate 
sense through mutual negation (aññiam-afñifia-oatirekena); but head hairs are not 
apprehendable in the ultimate sense through negation of colour and so on. 
Consequently, the term of common uisage “head hairs” is applied to these dhammas in 
their co-arisen state; but ¡f they are each taken separately, “Ihere 1s 10 c0ti0ni-IsaSẽ 
head hairs.ˆ The meaning 1s that it is a mere conventional term. “OnÏ/ ä riere group oƒ cieht 
states“ 1s said, taking the colour, etc., which are real (bhữuta—T¡t. “become'), as a unity by 
means of the concept (øaññaHi) “a head haïr,' not only because they are merely the 
eight states“ (Vism-mh†t 360). 

31. Pararna~ui—“the smallest atom”; see Vibh-a 343. According to Vibh-a, the size of 
a parana#ui wOrks out at 1/581,147,136th part of an aweula (fingerbreadth or inch). 
Vism-mh†t remarks (p. 361): “Therefore ... a øarømau as a particle of space is not the 
province of the physical eye, it is the province of the divine eye.” 

32. Sañenhita—“held together”: not quite in this sense in PED. “Held (gahita) by 
conjoining through cohesion and prevented from being scattered” (Vism-mht 361). 

33. “Kept guarded (amurakkhita) so that it may not lapse into a wet and slippery state 
through the water element, which has trickling as its essence“ (Vism-mht 361). 
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90. The liquid water element that is the mode of cohesion, being founded on 
earth, maintained by fire, and distended by air, does not trickle or run away.*° 
Instead of trickling or running away it provides continued refreshments.°” 


91. And here the fire element that cooks what is eaten, drunk, etc., and is the 
mode of warming and has the characteristic of heat, being established on earth, 
held together by water, and distended by air, maintains this body and ensures 
its proper appearance. And this body, being maintained by it, shows no 
putrefaction. 


92. The air element that courses through all the limbs and has the characteristic 
of moving and distending, being founded upon earth, held together by water, 
and maintained by fire, distends this body. And this body, being distended by 
the latter kind of air, does not collapse, but stands erect, and being propelled® by 
the other [motile] air, it shows intimation and it flexes and extends and it wriggles 
the hands and feet, doïng so in the postures comprising of walking, standing, 
sitting and lying down. So this mechanism of elements carries on like a magic 
trick, deceiving foolish people with the male and female sex and so on. 


Thịis is how they should be given attention by particles. 


93.4. As to characteristic, etc.: he should advert to the four elements in this way: 
“The earth element—what are its characteristic, function, manifestation?” 
[defining them in this way]: The earth element has the characteristic of hardness. 
Its function is to act as a foundation. Ïlt is manifested as receiving. The water 
element has the characteristic of trickling. Its function is to intensify. lt is 
manifested as holding together. The fire element has the characteristic of heat. 
lts function is to mature (maintain). It is manifested as a continued supply of 
softness. The air element has the characteristic of đistending. Its function is to 
cause motion. lt is manifested as conveying.” This is how they should be given 
attention to by characteristic, and so on. [366] 


94.5. As to hơi originated: among the forty-two components beginning with 
head hairs shown in the detailed treatment of the earth element, etc., the four 
consisting of gorge, dung, pus, and urine are temperature-originated only; the 
four consisting of tears, sweat, spittle, and snot are temperature-originated and 
consciousness-originated only. The fire that cooks what is eaten, etc., is kamma- 
Originated only; in-breath and out-breath are consciousness-originated only; all 





34. PnrissaoaH——“to run away”: not in PED;—0issarafi (Vism-mht 361). 

35. “This is said with reference to the water element as a juice that helps growth” 
(Vism-mht 361). 

36. Sarrabbhãhata—“propelled”: see Ch. IV, note 38. 

37... Abhimihära—“conveying”: notin this sense in PED, ““Corroeins” 1s acting as cause 
for the successive arising at adjacent locations (đesanfaruppatfi) of the conglomeration 
of elements (bhữ†a-sansehñta)” (Vism-mhịt 363). Elsewhere Vism-mht (p. 359) says of 
the air element: ““lf bloiøsˆ (§87): it 1s stirred; the meaning ¡s that the conglomeration of 
elements is made to move (go) by its action as cause for successive arising at adjacent 
locations (points),“ and “Propelling (sar~abbhãhana) 1s the act of causing the successive 
arising at ađjacent locations of material eroups (riipa-kalãpa)” (p. 362). 


ZZ 
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the rest are of fourfold origination. This is how they should be given attention as 
to how originated. 


95.6. As to 0ariel/ and unity: there 1s variety in the specific characteristics, etc., 
of all the elements; for the characteristic, function, and manifestation of the earth 
element is one, and those of the water element, etc., are đifferent. But there is 
unity in them as materiality, preat primary, element, state (đharmmn), imperma- 
nence, etc., notwithstanding the fact that they are various according to [specific] 
characteristic, etc., and according to origination by kamma and so on. 


96. All these elements are “instances of materiality” (riñpñmi) because they do 
not exceed the characteristic of “being molested” (rupana). They are “great 
primaries” (mahñbhiita) by reason of “great manifestation,” and so on. “By reason 
Of “øreat manifestation,ˆ and so on“ means that these elements are called “great 
primaries” for the following reasons, namely: (a) manifestation of greatness; (b) 
likeness to great creatures; (c) great maintenance; (d) great alteration; and (e) 
because they are great and because they are entities. 


97. Herein, (a) ?manifestaHon 0ƒ greatness: they are manifested as great both in a 
continuity that is not clũng to (acquired through kamma) and in a continuity 
that is clung to. Eor their manifestation of greatness in a continuity that is not 
clung to is given in the description of the recollection of the Buddha in the way 
beginning: 

Two times a hundred thousand [leagues] 

And then four #alwfas as well: 

This earth, this “bearer of all wealth,” 

Has that much thickness, as they tell (VH.41). 


And they are manifested on a great scale also in a continuity that is clung to, 
for instance, in the bodies of fishes, turtles, deities, Dãnava demons, and so on. 
For this is said: “Bhikkhus, there are individual creatures of a hundred leagues 
in the great ocean” (A IV 207), and so on. 


98... (b) L/keness to srent creafuires: ]}ust as a magician turns water that is not crystal 
into crystal, and turns a clod that is not gold into gold, and shows them, and 
being himself neither a spirit nor a bird, shows himself as a spirit or a bird, so 
too, being themselves not blue-black, they turn themselves into blue-black derived 
materiality, being themselves not yellow ... not red ... not white, [367] they turn 
themselves into white derived materiality and show that. In this way they are 
“great primaries“ (mahäbhfa) in being like the great creatures („ahñãbhñita) of a 
magician.3 





38. “A great primary (mahäbhiita) is a great wonder (mahanto abbhufto) because it 
shows various unreal things (abhñ£4), various wonders (abbliuta), and various marvels 
(acchariya). Or alternatively: there are great wonders (øbh†a) here, thus there are 
magicians. And spirits, etc., are huge (ahanf) creatures (bhñ†a) owing to being born 
from them, thus they are great primaries. Or alternatively: this term “great primary/ 
can be regarded as a generic term for all of them. But earth, etc., are great primaries 
because they deceive, and because, like the huge creatures, their standing place cannot 
be pointed to. The deception lies in causing the apparent individual essences of 
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99. And just as, whomsoever the great creatures such as the spirits (yakkha) 
grasp hold of (possess), they have no standing place either inside him or outside 
him and yet they have no standing independently of him, so too, these elements 
are not found to stand either inside or outside each other yet they have no 
standing independently of one another. Thus they are also great primaries 
(mahãbhiiftn) in being equal to the great creatures (ahãbhiita) súch as the spirits 
because they have no thinkable standing place [relative to each other]. 


100. And just as the great creatures known as female spirits (yakkh7m) conceal 
their own fearfulness with a pleasing colour, shape and gesture to deceive beings, 
so too, these elements conceal each their own characteristic and function classed 
as hardness, etc., by means of a pleasing skin colour of women“s and men“s 
bodies, etc., and pleasing shapes of limbs and pleasing gestures of fingers, toes 
and eyebrows, and they deceive simple people by concealing their own functions 
and characteristics beginning with hardness and do not allow their individual 
essences to be seen. Thus they are great primaries (ahñãbhiita) in being equal to 
the great creatures (ahãbhñ†a), the female spirits, since they are deceivers. 


101. (c) Grent maintenance: this is because they have to be sustained by the great 
requisites. For these elements are great primaries (mahãbhiitn) since they have 
become (bhø†2), have occurred, by means of the food, clothing, etc., which are 
great (mahanf) [in importance] because they have to be found every day. Or 
alternatively, they are great primaries (mahñblrita) since they are primaries whose 
maintenance 1s great. 


102. (đ) Great alteration: the unclung-to and the clung-to are the [basis of] great 
alterations. Herein, the great alteration of the unclung-to evidences itself in the 
emergence of an aeon (see XIII.34), and that of the clung-to in the disturbance of 
the elements [in the body]. For accordingly: 


The conflagration“s flame bursts up 
Out of the ground and races higher 
And higher, right to the Brahmaä heaven, 
When the world is burnt up by fire. 


A whole world system measuring 
One hundred thousand millions wide 
Subsides, as with its furious waters 
The flood dissolves the world beside. 





blue-black, etc., and it lies in causing the appearance of what has the aspect of woman 
and man, and so on. Likewise their undemonstrability, since they are not found inside 
or outside each other thouph they rely upon each other for support. For if these 
elements were found inside each other, they would not each perform their particular 
functions, owing to mutual frustration. And ¡f they were found outside each other, 
they would be already resolved (separate), and that being so, any description of them 
as unresolved (nseparable) would be meaningless. So althouph their standing place 
is undemonstrable, still each one assists the other by its particular funcHion—the 
functions of establishing, etc., whereby each becomes a condition for the others as 
conascence condition and so on“ (Vism-mht 363). 
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One hundred thousand million leagues, 
A whole world system“s broad extent 

Is rent and scattered, when the world 
Succumbs to the air element. 


The bite of wooden-mouths can make 
The body stiff; to all intent, 

When roused ¡s its earth element, 

It might be gripped by such a snake. 


The bite of rotten-mouths can make 

The body rot; to all intent, 

When roused its water element, 

It might be gripped by such a snake. [368] 


The bite of fiery-mouths can make 
The body burn; to all intent, 

'When roused ïs its fire element, 

It might be gripped by such a snake. 


The bite of dagger-mouths can make 
The body burst; to all intent, 

'When roused is its air element, 

It might be gripped by such a snake. 


So they are great primaries („ahñbhiita) because they have become (bh¡£n) [the 
basis of] great (ahanf) alteration. 


103. (e) Because the are ereat and because the are enHities: “øreat” (mahan†) because 
they need great effort to discern them, and “entities” (bhñ†a = become) because 
they are existent; thus they are great primaries (ahñbhiifa) because they are 
great (ahñ) and because they are entities (bhú†a). 


This is how all these elements are “great primaries” by reason of “great 
manifestation,” and so on. 


104. Again, they are elements (đhãH¡) because of bearing (đhãrana) their own 
characteristics, because of grasping (ñđãmø) suffering, and because of sorting 
out (ñdhãna) suffering (see XV.19), and because none of them are exempt from the 
characteristic of being elements. 


They are states (đhømưmn) owing to bearing (dhãrana) their own characteristics 
and owing to their so bearing (đhãramn) for the length of the moment appropriate 
to them.” They are impermanent in the sense of [liability to] destruction; they 
are painful in the sense of [causing] terror; they are not self in the sense of 
having no core [of permanence, and so on]. Thus there is unity of all since all are 
materiality, great primaries, elements, states, impermanent, and so on. 


This is how they should be given attention “as to variety and unity.“ 


105. 7. As to resolution (separability) and nơn-resoluHơn (inseparability): they are 
positonally unresolvable (imnseparable) since they always arise together in every 





39... This alludes to the length of duration of a moment of matter“s existence, which is 
described as seventeen times as long as that of consciousness (see Vibh-a 25Í.). 
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sinple minimal material øroup consisting of the bare octad and the others; but they 
are resolvable (separable) by characteristic. This is how they should be given attention 
“as to resolution (separability) and non-resolution (inseparability).” 


106. 8. As fo the similar and đissimilar: and although they are unresolved 
(inseparable) in this way, yet the first two similar in heaviness, and so are the last 
two in lightness; but [for this reason] the first two are đissimilar to the last two 
and the last two to the first two. This is how they should be given attention “as to 
the similar and dissimilar.” 


107. 9. As to disHncHon belioeen internal and external: the internal elements are 
the [material] support for the physical bases of consciousness, for the kinds of 
intimation, and for the material faculties. They are associated with postures, and 
they are of fourfold origination. The external elements are of the opposite kind. 
Thịis is how they should be given attention “as to distinction between internal 
and external.” 


108. 10. As fo ínclusion: kamma-originated earth element is included together 
with the other kamma-originated elements because there is no difference in 
their origination. Likewise the consciousness-originated ¡is included together 
with other consciousness-originated elements. This is how they should be given 
attention “as to inclusion.” 


109. 11. As to condiHơn: the earth element, which is held together by water, 
maintained by fire and distended by aïr, is a condition for the other three great 
primaries by acting as their foundation. The water element, which is founded on 
earth, maintained by fire and distended by aïr, is a condition for the other three 
great primaries by acting as their cohesion. The fire element, which is founded 
on earth, held together by water [369] and distended by aïr, is a condition for the 
other three great primaries by acting as their maintaining. The air element, 
which is founded on earth, held together by water, and maintained by fire, is a 
condition for the other three great primaries by acting as their distension. This 
is how they should be given attention “as to condition.” 


110. 12. As to lack of conscious reacHon: here too the earth element does not know, 
“lam the earth element” or “I am a condition by acting as a foundation for three 
great primaries.” And the other three do not know, “The earth element is a 
condition for us by acting as a foundation for three great primaries.”“ And the 
other three do not know, “The earth element is a condition for us by acting as our 
foundation.“ And similarly in each instance. This is how they should be given 
attention “as to lack of conscious reaction.” 


111. T3. As to analusis 0ƒ cơndiHons: there are four conditions for the elements, 
that is to say, kamma, consciousness, nutriment, and temperature. 

Herein, kammma only is the condition for the kamma-originated [elements]; 
cơnsciousniess (citfa), etc. [1.e. utriment and temperature] are not. Consciousness, 
etc., only are the conditions for the consciousness-originated [elements]; the 
others are not. Kzna is the producing condition" for the kamma-originated 





40... “The term 'roducins condiHon/ refers to causing origination, thouph as a condition 
it is actually kamma condition. For this is said: “Profitable and unprofitable volition is 
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elements; for the rest it is indirectly the decisive-supportive condition.*! 
Consciowstess is the producing condition for the consciousness-originated 
elements; for the rest it is the post-nascence condition, presence condition and 
non-disappearance condition. Nufriment is the producing condition for the 
nutriment-originated elements; for the rest it is the nutriment condition, presence 
condition and non-disappearance condition. Te?perafure is the productive 
condition for the temperature-originated elements; for the rest it is the presence 
condition and non-disappearance condition. 


Herein, the kamma-originated great primary is the condition for the kamma- 
Ooriginated great primaries, and also for the consciousness-originated [great 
primaries]. Likewise are the consciousness-originated [great primary] and the 
nutriment originated [great primary]. The temperature-originated great primary 
is the condition for the temperature-originated great primaries, and also for the 
kamma-originated [great primaries], and so on (cí. XX.27£.). 


112. Herein, the kamma-originated earth element is a condition for the other 
kamma-originated elements both as conascence, mutuality, support, presence, 
and non-disappearance conditions and as foundation, but not as producing 
condition. lt is a condition for the other [three] great primaries in a triple 
continuity (see XX.22) as support, presence and non-disappearance conditions, 
but not as foundation or producing condition. And here the water element is a 
condition for the remaining three elements both as conascence, etc., conditions 
and as cohesion, but not as producing condition. And for the others in a triple 
continuity it is a condition as support, presence, and non-disappearance 
conditions too, but not as cohesion or producing condition. And the fire element 
here is a condition for the other three elements both as conascence, etc., conditions 
and as maintaining but not as producing condition. And for the others in a 
triple continuity it is a condition as support, presence, and non-disappearance 
conditions too, but not as maintaining or producing condition. And the air 
element here is a condition for the other three elements [370] both as conascence, 
etc., conditions and as distension, but not as producing condition. And for the 
others in a triple continuity it is a condition as support, presence, and non- 
disappearance conditions too, but not as distension or producing condition. 


The same method applies in the case of the consciousness-originated, the 
nutriment-originated, and the temperature-originated earth element, and the rest. 
113. And when these elements have been made to occur through the influence 
of the conascence, etfc., conditions: 





a condition, as kamma condition, for resultant ageregates and for materiality due to 
kamma performed (Patth I 5)“ (Vism-mht 368). 

41. ““For theresf: for consciousness-oripinated, and so on. lt is the indirectly decisive- 
support condition because in the Patthãna the decisive-support condition has only 
been given for immaterial dhammas, so there is, directly, no decisive-support condition 
[n kamma] for material dhammas. However, because of the words, “With a person as 
decisive support (M T 107) and “With a grove as đdecisive supportf (M I 106) in the 
Suttas, the decisive-support condition can be indirectly understood according to the 
Suttas in the sense of “absence withoutf“ (Vism-mht 368). 
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With three ín four ways to one due, 
And likewise with one due to three; 
With two in six ways due to tWO— 
Thus their occurrence comes to be. 


114. Taking each one, beginning with earth, there are three others whose 
Occurrence is due to that one, thus with three due to one their occurrence takes 
place in four ways. Likewise each one, beginning with earth, occurs in 
dependence on the other three, thus with one dưe to three their occurrence takes 
place in four ways. But with the last two dependent on the first two, with the first 
two dependent on the last two, with the second and fourth dependent on the 
first and third, with the first and third dependent on the second and fourth, 
with the second and third dependent on the first and fourth, and with the first 
and fourth dependent on the second and third, they occur in six ways with two 
elements dưe to two. 


115.  At the time of moving forward and moving backward (M I 57), the earth 
element among these is a condition for pressing. That, seconded by the water 
element, is a condition for establishing on a foundation. But the water element 
seconded by the earth element is a condition for lowering down. The fire element 
seconded by the air element is a condition for lifting up. The air element seconded 
by the fire element is a condition for shifting forwards and shifting sideways 
(see XX.62f. and M-a I 160). 


Thịis is how they should be given attention “as to analysis of conditions.” 


116. As he gives his attention to them “as to word meaning,” etc., in this way, 
the elements become evident to him under each heading. As he again and again 
adverts and gives attention to them access concentration arises in the way already 
described. And this concentration too is called “definition of the four elements” 
because it arises in one who đefines the four elements owing to the influence of 
his knowledge. 


117. This bhikkhu who is đevoted to the defining of the four elements immerses 
himself in voidness and eliminates the perception of living beings. Since he 
does not entertain false notions about wild beasts, spirits, opres, etc., because he 
has abolished the perception of living beings, he conquers fear and dread and 
conquers delight and aversion (boredom); he is not exhilarated or depressed*®2 
by agreeable and disagreeable things; and as one of great understanding, he 
either ends in the deathless or he is bound for a happy destiny. 

Defining the four elements 

Is ever the wise man“s resort; 

The noble meditator lion® 

Will make this mighty theme his sport. 


Thịs is the description of the developmert of the defining of the four elements. [371] 





42. Ulechñta—“exhilarated” and risehãta—“depressed”: neither word is in PED; Vism- 
mht glosses with bbilãoitaHa and dinabhñuappaHi respectively. 
43... Reading oerarasihassa kilitan. Cf. NetHippakararnan “Sïha-kilana.” 
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[DEVELOPMENT OE CONCENTRATION—CONCLUSION] 


118. This completes in all its aspects the commentary on the meaning of the 
clause, “How should it be developed?“ in the set of questions beginning with 
“What is concentration?“ which was formulated in order to show the method of 
development of concentration in detail (see IH.1). 


119. This concentration as intended here is twofold, that is to say, access 
concentration and absorption concentration. Herein, the unification [of mind] 
in the case of ten meditation subjects and in the consciousness preceding 
absorption [in the case of the remaining meditation subjects]* is access 
concentration. The unification of miỉnd ¡in the case of the remaining meditation 
subjects is absorption concentration. And so it is developed in two forms with 
the development of these meditation subjects. Hence it was said above: “This 
completes in all its aspects the commentary on the meaning of the clause, “How 
should it be developed?“” 


[THE BENEFITS OF [EVELOPING CONCENTRATION] 


120. The question, (viii) :phat are the benefits oƒ the deuelopment 0ƒ concentraHon? 
was also asked, however (III.1). Herein, the benefits of the development of 
concentration are fivefold, as a blissful abiding here and now, and so on. Eor the 
development of absorption concentration provides the benefit of a blissful abiding 
here and now for the Arahants with cankers destroyed who develop 
concentration, thinking, “We shall attain and dwell with unified mind for a 
whole day.“ Hence the Blessed One said: “But, Cunda, it is not these that are 
called effacement in the Noble Ones/ discipline; these are called blissful abidings 
in the Noble Ones“ discipline“ (M I 40). 


121. When ordinary people and trainers develop it, thinking, “After emerging, 
we shall exercise insipht with concentrated consciousness,“ the development of 
absorption concentration provides them with the benefit of insight by serving 
as the proximate cause for insight, and so too does access concentration as a 
method of arriving at wide open [conditions] in crowded [circumstances].° 
Hence the Blessed One said: “Bhikkhus, develop concentration; a bhikkhu who 
1s concentrated understands correctly“ (S II 13). 


122. But when they have already produced the eight attainments and then, 
aspiring to the kinds of direct-knowledge described in the way beginning, 
“Having been one, he becomes many“ (XII.2), they produce them by entering 
upon jhãna as the basis for direct-knowledge and emerging from it, then the 
development of absorption concentration provides for them the benefit of the 
kinds of direct-knowledge, since it becomes the proximate cause for the kinds of 
direct-knowledge whenever there is an occasion. Hence the Blessed One said: 





44. The sense demands reading with Vism-mh†t appanãpubba-bhñeacittesu as a single 
compound. 

45. This ¡is an allusion to M I 179, etc. “The process of existence in the round of 
rebirths, which is a very cramped place, is crowded by the defilements of craving and 
so on“ (Vism-mht 371). 
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“He attains the ability to be a witness, through realization by đirect-knowledge, 
of any state realizable by direct-knowledge to which his mind inclines, whenever 
there is an occasion“ (M II 96; A I 254). [372] 


123. When ordinary people have not lost their jhãna, and they aspire to rebirth 
in the Brahmaä-world thus, “Let us be reborn in the Brahmaäa-world,” or even 
though they do not make the actual aspiration, then the development of 
absorption concentration provides them with the benefits of an improved form 
Of existence since it ensures that for them. Hence the Blessed One said: “Where 
do they reappear after developing the first jhãna limitedly? They reappear in the 
company of the deities of Brahmaã's Retinue“ (Vibh 424), and so on. And even 
the development of access concentration ensures an improved form of existence 
in the happy đestinies of the sensual sphere. 


124. But when Noble Ones who have already produced the eight attainments 
develop concentration, thinking, “We shall enter upon the attainment of cessation, 
and by being without consciousness for seven days we shall abide in bliss here 
and now by reaching the cessation that is Nibbãna,“ then the development of 
absorption concentration provides for them the benefit of cessation. Hence it is 
said: “Understanding as mastery owing to... sixteen kinds of behaviour of 
knowledge, and to nine kinds of behaviour of concentration, is knowledge of the 
attainment of cessation“ (Patis I 97; see Ch. XXIII, 18£.). 


125. That is how this benefit of the development of concentration is fivefold as 
a blissful abiding here and now, and so on. 


So wise men fail not in devotion 
To the pursuit of concentration: 
It cleans defiling stains” pollution,* 
And brings rewards past calculation. 
126. And at this point in the Path öoƒ PurificaHon, which is taught unđer the 


headings of virtue, concentration and understanding in the stanza, “When a 
wise man, established well in virtue ...,“ concentration has been fully explained. 


The eleventh chapter concluding “The Description of 
Concentration” in the Path oƒ PurificaHon composed for 
the purpose of gladdening good people. 





46. Sfidana—“cleaning”: not in PED. See title of Majjhima Nikãya Commentary. 
Another reading here is sodha1ma. 
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'THE SUPERNORMAL OWERS 


(Iddhruidha-nniddesa) 


[THE BENEFITS OF CONCENTRATION (CONTINUEP)] 


1. [373] It was said above with reference to the mundane kinds of direct- 
knowledge that this development of concentration “provides ... the benefit of the 
kinds of direct-knowledge” (XI.122). Now, in order to perfect those kinds of 
direct-knowledge the task must be undertaken by a meditator who has reached 
the fourth jhãna in the earth kasina, and so on. And in doïng this, not only will 
this development of concentration have provided benefits in this way, it will also 
have become more advanced; and when he thus possesses concentration so 
developed as to have both provided benefits and become more advanced, he will 
then more easily perfect the development of understanding. So meanwhile we 
shall deal with the explanation of the kinds of direct-knowledge now. 


2. In order to show the benefits of developing concentration to clansmen whose 
concentration has reached the fourth jhãna, and in order to teach progressively 
refined Dhamma, five kinds of mundane direct-knowledge have been described 
by the Blessed One. They are: (1) the kinds of supernormal power, described in 
the way beginning, “When his concentrated mind is thus purified, bright, 
unblemished, rid of defilement, and has become malleable, wieldy, steady, and 
attained to imperturbability,' he directs, he inclines, his mind to the kinds of 
supernormal power. He wields the various kinds of supernormal power. Having 
been one, he becomes many ...” (D I 77); (2) the knowledge of the divine ear 
elemert; (3) the knowledge of penetration of minds; (4) the knowledge of 
recollection of past lives; and (5) the knowledge of the passing away and 
reappearance of beings. 


[(1) THE KINDS OF SUPERNORMAL POWER] 


If a meditator wants to begin performing the transformation by supernormal 
power described as, “Having been one, he becomes many,” etc., he must achieve 
the eight attainments in each of the eight kasinas ending with the white kasina. 
He must also have complete control of his mind in the following fourteen ways: 
[374] () in the order of the kasina, (1) in the reverse order of the kasina, (i1) ¡in the 





1. Äneñjn—“imperturbability”: a term normally used for the four immaterial states, 
together with the fourth jhãna. See also §16f., and MN 106. 
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order and reverse order of the kasina, (iv) in the order of the jhãna, (v) in the 
reverse order of the jhãna (vi) in the order and reverse order of the jhãna, (vii) 
skipping jhãna, (viii) skipping kasina, (ix) skipping jhãna and kasina, (x) 
transposition of factors, (xi) transposition of object, (xii) transposition of factors 
and object, (xiii) definition of factors, and (xiv) definition of object. 


3. But whatis “in the order of the kasina” here? What is “definition of object”? 


() Here a bhikkhu attains jhãna in the earth kasina, after that in the water 
kasina, and so progressing through the eight kasinas, doing so even a hundred 
times, even a thousand times, in each one. This is called ín the order oƒ the kasins. 
() Attaining them ïn like manner in reverse order, starting with the white kasina, 
1s called ïn the reuerse order oƒ the kasias. (ii) Attaining them again and again in 
forward and reverse order, from the earth kasina up to the white kasina and from 
the white kasina back to the earth kasina, is called 7 the order and reuerse order 0ƒ 
the kasinas. 


4. (v) Attaining again and again from the first jhãna up to the base consisting 
of neither perception nor non-perception is called 7 the order oƒ the jhñnas. (v) 
Attaining again and again from the base consisting of neither perception nor 
non-perception back to the first jhãna is called ¡n the reuerse order oƒ the Jhãnas. 
(vi) Attaining in forward and reverse order, from the first jhãna up to the base 
consisting of neither perception nor non-perception and from the base consisting 
of neither perception nor non-perception back to the first jhãna, is called 7n the 
order and reuerse order 0ƒ the Jhãnas. 


5. (vii) He skips alternate jhãnas without skipping the kasinas in the following 
way: having first attained the first jhãna in the earth kasina, he attains the third 
jhãna in that same kasina, and after that, having removed [the kasina (X.6), he 
attains] the base consisting of boundless space, after that the base consisting of 
nothingness. This is called skippine jhãnas. And that based on the water kasina, 
etc., should be construed similarly. (viii) When he skips alternate kasinas without 
skipping jhãnas in the following way: having attained the first jhãna in the 
earth kasina, he again attains that same jhãna in the fire kasina and then in the 
blue kasina and then in the red kasina, this is called skipying kasiias. (ix) When 
he skips both jhãnas and kasinas in the following way: having attained the first 
jhãna in the earth kasina, he next attains the third in the fire kasina, next the 
base consisting of boundless space after removing the blue kasina, next the base 
consisting of nothingness [arrived at] from the red kasina, this is called skippïng 
jhũnas and kasias. 


6. (x) Attaining the first jhãna in the earth kasina [375] and then attaining the 
others in that same kasina is called fransposiHơn oƒ ƒactors. (xi) Attaining the first 
jhãna in the earth kasina and then that same jhãna in the water kasina ... in the 
white kasina is called transposiHon oƒ object. (xii) Transposition of object and 
factors together takes place in the following way: he attains the first jhãna in the 
earth kasina, the second jhãna in the water kasina, the third in the fire kasina, 
the fourth in the air kasina, the base consisting of boundless space by removing 
the blue kasina, the base consisting of boundless consciousness [arrived at] 
from the yellow kasina, the base consisting of nothingness from the red kasina, 
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and the base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception from the white 
kasina. This is called transposiHon oƒ ƒnctors and obJect. 


Z. (xiii) The defining of only the jhãna factors by defining the first jhãna as five- 
factored, the second as three-factored, the third as two-factored, and likewise 
the fourth, the base consisting of boundless space, ... and the base consisting of 
neither perception nor non-perception, is called definitiơn oƒ factors. (xïv) Likewise, 
the defining of only the object as “This is the earth kasina,“ “This is the water 
kasina”.... “This is the white kasina,“ is called đefinaiHon oƒ object. Some would 
also have “defining of factors and object”; but since that is not given in the 
commentaries it is certainly not a heading in the development. 


8. It is not possible for a meditator to begin to accomplish transformation by 
supernormal powers urnless he has previously completed his development by 
controlling his mind in these fourteen ways. Now, the kasina preliminary work 
is difficult for a beginner and only one in a hundred or a thousand can do it. The 
arousing of the sign is đifficult for one who has done the preliminary work and 
only one in a hundred or a thousand can do it. To extend the sign when it has 
arisen and to reach absorption is difficult and only one in a hundred or a 
thousand can do it. To tame one's mind in the fourteen ways after reaching 
absorption is difficult and only one in a hundred or a thousand can do it. The 
transformation by supernormal power after training one“s miỉnd in the fourteen 
ways is difficult and only one in a hundred or a thousand can đo it. Rapid 
response after attaining transformation is difficult and only one in a hundred or 
a thousand can đo it. 


9. Like the Elder Rakkhita who, eight years after his full admission to the 
Order, was in the midst of thirty thousand bhikkhus possessing supernormal 
powers who had come to attend upon the sickness of the Elder Mahã-Rohana- 
Gutta at Therambatthala. [376] His feat is mentioned under the earth kasina 
(V135). Seeing his feat, an elder said, “Friends, if Rakkhita had not been there, 
we should have been put to shame. [It could have been said], “They were unable 
to protect the royal nãga.“ So we ourselves ought to go about [with our abilities 
perfected], just as it is proper (for soldiers) to go about with weapons cleaned of 
stains.” The thirty thousand bhikkhus heeded the elder“s advice and achieved 
rapid response. 


10. And helping another after acquiring rapidity in responding is difficult 
and only one in a hundred or a thousand can do it. Like the elder who gave 
protection against the rain of embers by creating earth in the sky, when the raïn 
of embers was produced by Mãra at the Giribhandaunhana offering. ? 


11. Itis only in Buddhas, Paccekabuddhas, chief disciples, etc., who have vast 
previous endeavour behind them, that this transformation by supernormal power 





2. Giribhatdauahanap1in: Vism-mhịt (p. 375) says: “Giribhatda-unahanapHñ iñ1ma 
CeHaeirtn ñdữt katoñ saknladipe sarmnudde ca yñ0a 1JoJanñ tmahafT đipap1iJñ (“1t 1s a name for 
a great island-offering starting with the Cetiyagiri (Mihintale) and extending over the 
whole island and up to a league into the sea ”).“ Mentioned in A-a to AN 1:1;M-a II 398; 
and Mahñoarnsa XXXTVS81. 
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and other such special qualities as the discriminations are brought to success 
simply with the attainment of Arahantship and without the progressive course 
of development of the kind just described. 


12. So just as when a goldsmith wants to make some kind of ornament, he 
does so only after making the gold malleable and wieldy by smelting it, etc., and 
just as when a potter wants to make some kind of vessel, he does so only after 
making the clay well kneaded and malleable, a beginner too must likewise 
prepare for the kinds of supernormal powers by controlling his mind in these 
fourteen ways; and he must do so also by making his mind malleable and wieldy 
both by attaining unđer the headings of zeal, consciousness, energy, and inquiry,° 
and by mastery in adverting, and so on. But one who already has the required 
condition for it owing to practice in previous lives needs only prepare himself 
by acquiring mastery in the fourth jhãna in the kasinas. 


13. Now, the Blessed One showed how the preparation should be done in 
saying, “When his concentrated mind,“ and so on. Here is the explanation, 
which follows the text (see §2). Herein, he is a meditator who has attained the 
fourth jhãna. 7s signifies the order in which the fourth jhãna comes; having 
obtained the fourth jhãna in this order beginning with attaining the first jhãna, 
is what is meant. Concentrated: concentrated by means of the fourth jhãna. Mĩnd: 
fine-material-sphere consciousness. 


14.  But as to the words “purified,” etc., it is øwu7¡ified by means of the state of 
mindfulness purified by equanimity. [377] It is brieht precisely because it is 
purffied, it is limpid (see A I 10), is what is meant. It is tblermished since the 
blemishes consisting of greed, etc., are eliminated by the removal of their 
conditions consisting of bliss, and the rest. It is 774 of defilement precisely because 
it is unblemished; for it is by the blemish that the consciousness becomes defiled. 
It has becơme 1alleable because it is well developed; it suffers mastery, is what is 
meant, for consciousness that suffers mastery is called “malleable.“ It is i0/eld 
(kammanTa) precisely because ¡it is malleable; it suffers being worked 
(kammankkhama), 1s fit to be worked (kamưnayogen), 1s what is meant. 


15. For a malleable consciousness is wieldy, like well-smelted gold; and it is 
both of these because it is well developed, according as it is said: “Bhikkhus, I do 
not see anyone thíng that, when developed and cultivated, becomes so malleable 
and wieldy as does the mind” (A 19). 


16.  It is sfead because it is steadied in this purifiedness, and the rest. Ít is 
attained to Imperturbability (ñnefijappatta) precisely because it is steady; it is 
motionless, without perturbation (øriñ7ama), 1s what 1s meant. Or alternatively, it 
is steady because steady in its own masterability through malleability and 
wieldiness, and it is aftained to imperturbnbility because it 1s reinforced by faith, 
and so on. 

17.  For consciousness reinforced by faith is not perturbed by faithlessness; 
when reinforced by energy, it is not perturbed by idleness; when reinforced by 
mindfulness, it is not perturbed by negligence; when reinforced by concentration, 





3. These are the four headings of the roads to power (see §50). 
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it is not perturbed by agitation; when reinforced by understanding, it is not 
perturbed by ignorance; and when illuminated, it is not perturbed by the 
darkness of defilement. So when it is reinforced by these six states, it is attained 
to imperturbability. 


18.  Consciousness possessing these eight factors in this way is susceptible 
of being directed to the realization by direct-knowledge of states realizable by 
đirect-knowledge. 


19... Another method: Itis concentrated by means of fourth-jhãna concentration. 
It is pur7fied by separation from the hindrances. lt is br/ehf owing to the 
surmounting of applied thought and the rest. It 1s tblerrished owing to absence 
of evil wishes based on the obtainment of jhãna.? lt is 774 oƒ defilemen† owing to 
the disappearance of the defilements of the mind consisting in covetousness, 
etc.; and both of these should be understood according to the Anangana Sutta 
(MN 5) and the Vattha Sutta (MN 7). It is become 1ralleable by masterability. lt is 
(0ieldy by reaching the state of a road to power (§50). It is sfead and attained to 
imperturbability by reaching the refinement of completed development; the 
meaning ¡is that according as it has attained imperturbability so it is steady. 
And the consciousness possessing these eight factors in this way [378] is 
susceptible of being directed to the realization by direct-knowledge of states 
realizable by direct-knowledge, since it is the basis, the proximate cause, for 
them. 


20. He đirects he inclines, his mínd to the kinds oƒ supernormal poiuers (iddhi- 
øidha—lit. “kinds of success”): here “success“ (3đ?) ¡is the success of 
succeeding (//hama); in the sense of production, in the sense of obtainment, is 
what is meant. For what is produced and obtained is called “successful,” 
according as it is said, “When a mortal desires, if his desire is fulfilled” 
(samijhaH) (Sn 766), and likewise: “Renunciation succeeds (7/hafi), thus it is a 
success (đi) ... Ït metamorphoses (0afiharafi) [Lust], thus it is a metamorphosis 
(paHhãriya)°... The Arahant path succeeds, thus it is a success.... Ït 
metamorphoses [all defilements], thus it is a metamorphosis” (Patis II 229). 


21.  Another method: success is in the sense of succeeding. That is a term for 
the effectiveness of the means; for effectiveness of the means succeeds with the 
production of the result intended, according as it is said: “This householder 
Citta is virtuous and magnanimous. lIf he should aspire, “Let me in the future 
become a Wheel-turning Monarch,“ being virtuous, he will succeed in his 
aspiration, because it is purified” (S IV 303). 


22. Another method: beings succeed by its means, thus it is success. They 
succeed, thus they are successful; they are enriched, promoted, is what is meant. 





4. le. one wants it to be known that he can practice jhãna. 

5. “ltcounter-strikes (paharafi), thus it is a counter-stroke (0ñ‡“hãriyñ—metamorphosis 
= miracle). What strikes out (haraF), removes, what is counter to it (paHipakkha) 1s 
therefore called counter-striking (paHhãri/ä), since what is counter-striking strikes 
out anything counter (0øƒipakkha) to itself. Pafiharia (counter-striking) is the same as 
pñHhñriyaä (counter-stroke = metamorphosis = miracle)“ (Vism-mht 379). 
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That [success (power)] is of ten kinds, according as it is said, “Kinds of success: 
ten kinds of success,” after which it is said further, “What ten kinds of success? 
Success by resolve, success as transformation, success as the mind-made [body], 
success by intervention of knowledge, success by intervention of concentration, 
Noble Ones“ success, success born of kamma result, success of the meritorious, 
success through the sciences, success in the sense of succeeding due to right 
exertion applied here or there“ (Patis II 205). 


23. (¡) Herein, the success shown in the exposition [of the above summary] 
thus, “Normally one, he adverts to [himself as] many or a hundred or a thousand 
or a hundred thousand; having adverted, he resolves with knowledge, “Let me 
be many” (Patis II 207), is called swccess bự resoloe because it is produced by 
resolving. 


24. _ (1) That given as follows, “Having abandoned his normal form, he shows 
[himself in] the form of a boy or the form of a serpent ... or he shows a manifold 
military array“ (Patis II 210), is called s1ccess ñs transƒormation because of the 
abandoning and alteration of the normal form. [379] 


25. __ (ii) Thatgiven in this way, “Here a bhikkhu creates out of this body another 
body possessing visible form, mind-made” (Patis II 210), is called sccess as the 
mỉnd-made (body) because it occurs as the production of another, mind-made, 
body inside the body. 


26. (iv) A distinction brought about by the influence of knowledge either 
before the arising of the knowledge or after it or at that moment is called s1ccess 
bụ interuention oƒ knomledse; for this is said: “The meaning (purpose) as 
abandoning perception of permanence succeeds through contemplation of 
impermanence, thus it is success by intervention of knowledge ... The meaning 
(purpose) as abandoning all defilements succeeds throuph the Arahant path, 
thus it is success by intervention of knowledge. There was success by intervention 
of knowledge in the venerable Bakkula. There was success by intervention of 
knowledge in the venerable Sañkicca. There was success by intervention of 
knowledge in the venerable Bhũtapäla” (Patis II 211). 


27. _ Herein, when the venerable Bakkula as an infant was being bathed in the 
river on an auspicious day, he fell into the stream through the negligence of his 
nurse. A fish swallowed him and eventually came to the bathing place at Benares. 
There it was caught by a fisherman and sold to a rích man“s wife. The fish 
interested her, and thinking to cook it herself, she slit it open. When she did so, 
she saw the child like a golden image in the fish/s stomach. She was overjoyed, 
thinking, “At last I have got a son.” So the venerable Bakkula“s safe survival in a 
fish“s stomach in his last existence is called “success by intervention of 
knowledge” because it was brought about by the influence of the Arahant-path 
knowledge due to be obtained by [him in] that life. But the story should be told in 
đetail (see M-a IV 190). 


28. The Elder Sankicca's mother died while he was still in her womb. At the 
time of her cremation she was pierced by stakes and placed on a pyre. The infant 
received a wound on the corner of his eye from the point of a stake and made a 
sound. Then, thinking that the child must be alive, they took down the body and 
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opened its belly. They gave the child to the prandmother. Under her care he grew 
up, and eventually he went forth and reached Arahantship together with the 
discriminations. So the venerable Sankicca“s safe survival on the pyre is called, 
“success by intervention of knowledge” in the way just stated (see Dhp-a II 240). 


29. The boy Bhũtapäla“s father was a poor man in Rãjagaha. [380] He went 
into the forest with a cart to get a load of wood. It was evening when he returned 
to the city gate. Then his oxen slipped the yoke and escaped ¡into the city. He 
seated the child beside the cart and went into the city after the oxen. Before he 
could come out again, the gate was closed. The child“s safe survival through the 
three watches of the night outside the city in a place infested by wild beasts and 
spirits is called, “success by intervention of knowledge” in the way just stated. 
But the story should be told in đetail. 


30. (v) A distinction brought about by the influence of serenity either before 
the concentration or after it or at that moment is called s1ccess bụ interuenHơn oƒ 
conicentrafion for this 1s said: “The meaning (purpose) as abandoning the 
hindrances succeeds by means of the first jhãna, thus it is success by intervention 
of concentration ... The meaning (purpose) as abandoning the base consisting 
of nothingness succeeds by means of the attainment of the base consisting of 
neither perception nor non-perception, thus it is success by intervention of 
concentration. There was success by intervention of concentration in the venerable 
Sãriputta ... in the venerable Sañjïva.... in the venerable Khanu-Kondañña ... in 
the laywoman devotee Uttarã ... in the lay-woman devotee Sãmäval” (Patis II 
DỊ ~12), 

31.  Herein, while the venerable Sãriputta was living with the Elder Mahã 
Mogsgallãna at Kapotakandarä he was sitting in the open on a moonlit night 
with his hair newly cut. Then a wicked spirit, though warned by his companion, 
gave him a blow on the head, the noise of which was like a thunđer clap. At the 
time the blow was given the elder was absorbed in an attainment; consequently 
he suffered no harm from the blow. This was success by intervention of 
concentration in that venerable one. The story is given in the Udãna too (Ud 39). 


32. _ While the Elder SañjIva was in the attainment of cessation, cowherds, etc., 
who noticed him thought he was dead. They brought grass and sticks and cow- 
dung and set fire to them. Not even a corner of the elder“s robe was burnt. This 
was success by intervention of concentration in him because it was brought 
about by the influence of the serenity occurring in his successive attainment [of 
each of the eight jhãnas preceding cessation]. But the story is given in the Suttas 
too (M1333). 


33. The Elder Khãnu Kondañña was naturally gifted in attainments. He was 
sitting absorbed ín attainment one night in a certain forest. [381] Five hundred 
robbers came by with stolen booty. Thinking that no one was following them 
and needing rest, they put the booty down. Believing the elder was a tree stump 
(khñquka), they piled all the booty on him. The elder emerged at the predetermined 
time just as they were about to depart after resting, at the very time in fact when 
the one who had put his booty down first was picking it úp. When they saw the 
elder move, they cried out in fear. The elder said, “Do not be afraid, lay followers; 
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I am a bhikkhu.” They came and paid homage. Such was their confidence in the 
elder that they went forth into homelessness, and they eventually reached 
Arahantship together with the discriminations. The absence here of harm to the 
elder, covered as he was by five hundred bundles of goods, was success by 
intervention of concentration (see Dhp-a II 254). 


34. The laywoman devotee Ủttarã was the daughter of a rich man called 
Punnaka. A harlot called Sirimã who was envious of her, poured a basin of hot 
oil over her head. At that moment Uttarä had attained [jhãna in], loving-kindness. 
The oil ran off her like water on a lotus leaf. This was success by intervention of 
concentration in her. But the story should be given in đetail (see Dhp-a II 310; A- 
a 1451). 


35. _ King Udena“s chief queen was called SamaävatI. The brahman Mãgandiya, 
who aspired to elevate his own daughter to the position of chief queen, put a 
poisonous snake into SãmävatTs lute. Then he told the king, “Sãmãvatï wants to 
kill you, sire. She is carrying a poisonous snake about in her lute.” When the 
king found it, he was furious. Intending to kill her, he took his bow and aimed a 
poisoned arrow. Sãmävatï with her retinue pervaded the king with loving- 
kindness. The king stood trembling, unable either to shoot the arrow or to put it 
away. Then the queen said to him, “What is it, sire, are you tired?“—“Yes, l am 
tired.“—“Then put down the bow.“ The arrow fell at the king“s feet. Then the 
queen advised him, “5ire, one should not hate one who has no hate.“ 5o the 
king“s not daring to release the arrow was success by intervention of concentration 
in the laywoman Sãmävati (see Dhp-a I 216; A-a I 443). 


36. (vi) That which consists in dwelling perceiving the unrepulsive in the 
repulsive, etc., is called Noble Ones/ siccess, according as it is said: “What is 
Noble Ones“ success? Here, if a bhikkhu should wish, “May I dwell perceiving 
the unrepulsive in the repulsive,“ he dwells perceiving the unrepulsive in that 
... he dwells in equanimity towards that, mindful and fully aware” (Patis II 212). 
[382] This is called “Noble Ones” success” because it is only produced in Noble 
Ones who have reached mind mastery. 


37. Forifa bhikkhu with cankers destroyed possesses this kind of success, 
then when in the case of a disapreeable object he is practicing pervasion with 
loving-kindness or giving attention to it as elements, he dwells perceiving the 
unrepulsive; or when in the case of an agreeable object he is practicing pervasion 
with foulness or giving attention to it as impermanent, he dwells perceiving the 
repulsive. Likewise, when in the case of the repulsive and unrepulsive he is 
practcing that same pervasion with loving-kindness or giving attention to it as 
elements, he dwells perceiving the unrepulsive; and when in the case of the 
unrepulsive and repulsive he is practicing that same pervasion with foulness or 
giving attention to it as impermanent, he dwells perceiving the repulsive. But 
when he is exercising the six-factored equanimity in the following way, “On 
seeing a visible object with the eye, he is neither glad nor ...“ (Patis II 213), etc., 
then rejecting both the repulsive and the unrepulsive, he dwells in equanimity, 
mindful and fully aware. 
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38.  For the meaning of this is expounded in the Patisambhidä in the way 
beginning: “How does he dwell perceiving the unrepulsive in the repulsive? In 
the case of a disagreeable object he pervades it with loving-kindness or he treats 
it as elements” (Patis II 212). Thus it ¡is called, “Noble Ones“ success“ because it 
is only produced in Noble Ones who have reached mind mastery. 


39. (vii) That consisting in travelling through the air in the case of winged 
birds, etc., is called s1ccess born 0ƒ kamna result, according as it is said: “What is 
success born of kamma result? That in all winged birds, in all deities, in some 
human beings, in some inhabitants of states of loss, is success born of kamma 
result” (Patis II 213). For here it is the capacity in all winged birds to travel 
through the air without jhãna or insight that is success born of kamma result; 
and likewise that in all deities, and some human beings, at the beginning of the 
aeon, and likewise that in some inhabitants of states of loss such as the female 
spirit Piyañkara“s mother (see S-a II 509), Uttara“s mother (Pv 140), Phussamittä, 
Dhammaguttä, and so on. 


40. (viii) That consisting in travelling throuph the air, etc., in the case of Wheel- 
turning Monarchs, etc., is called s1ccess 0ƒ the 1neriforious, according as it is said: 
“What is success of the meritorious? The Wheel-turning Monarch travels 
through the air with his fourfold army, even with his grooms and shepherds. 
The householder Jotika had the success of the meritorious. The householder 
Jatlaka had the success of the meritorious. [383] The householder Ghosita had 
the success of the meritorious. The householder Mendaka had the success of the 
meritorious. That of the five very meritorious is success of the meritorious” (Patis 
II 213). In brief, however, it is the distinction that consists in succeeding when 
the accumulated merit comes to ripen that is success of the meritorious. 


41. A crystal palace and sixty-four wishing trees cleft the earth and sprang 
into existence for the householder Jotika. That was success of the meritorious in 
his case (Dhp-a IV 207). A golden rock of eighty cubits [high] was made for 
Jatilaka (Dhp-a IV 216). Ghosita's safe survival when attempts were made in 
seven places to kill him was success of the meritorious (Dhp-a I 174). The 
appearance to Mendaka (= Ram) of rams (edakn) made of the seven gems in a 
place the size of one sïfñ 5 was success of the meritorious in Mendaka (Dhp-a II 
364). 


42. The “five very meritorious“ are the ríich man Mendaka, his wife 
Candapadumasiri, his son the rich man Dhanañjaya, his daughter-in-law 
Sumanadevi, and his slave Punna. When the rích man [Mendaka] washed his 
head and looked up at the sky, twelve thousand five hundred measures were 
filled for him with red rice from the sky. When his wife took a ø#Z]¡ measure of 
cooked rice, the food was not used up though she served the whole of Jambudipa 
with it. When his son took a purse containing a thousand [ducats (kahñpaa)], 
the ducats were not exhausted even though he made gifts to all the inhabitants 





6. Sï†ã: not in this sense in PED. Vism-mht (p. 383) says, “It ¡s the path traversed by a 
ploughshare in ploughing that is called a sïfã.” Another reading is ka77sa (an area of 
lang). 
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of Jambudipa. When his daughter-in-law took a pint (fxmrba) measure of paddy, 
the grain was not used up even when she shared it out among all the inhabitants 
of Jambudipa. When the slave ploughed with a single ploughshare, there were 
fourteen furrows, seven on each side (see Vin I 240; Dhp-a I 384). This was 
success of the meritorious in them. 


43. (x) That beginning with travelling through the air in the case of masters 
of the sciences is success thrơugh the sciences, according as it is said: “Nhat is 
success through the sciences? Masters of the sciences, having pronounced their 
scientific spells, travel through the aiïr, and they show an elephant in space, in 
the sky ... and they show a manifold military array“ (Patis II 213). 


44. (x) But the succeeding of such and such work through such and such 
right exertion is success 11 the sense 0ƒ succeeding due to right exertHion applied here or 
there, according as it is said: “The meaning (purpose) of abandoning lust 
succeeds through renunciation, thus it is success in the sense of succeeding due 
to right exertion applied here or there ... The meaning (purpose) of abandoning 
all defilements succeeds through the Arahant path, thus it is success in the 
sense of succeeding due to right exertion applied here or there“ (Patis II 213). 
[384] And the text here is similar to the previous text in the illustration of right 
exertion, in other words, the way. But in the Commentary it is given as follows: 
“Any work belonging to a trade such as making a cart assemblage, etc., any 
medical work, the learning of the Three Vedas, the learning of the Three Pitakas, 
even any work connected with ploughing, sowing, etc.—the distinction 
produced by doïng such work is success in the sense of succeeding dưe to right 
exertion applied here or there.” 


45. _ So, among these ten kinds of success, only (ï) success by resolve is actually 
mentioned in the clause “kinds of supernormal power (success),“ but (1i) success 
as transformation and (ii) success as the mind-made [body] are needed in this 
sense as well. 


46. - () To the kinds oƒ supernormal pozer (see §20): to the components of 
supernormal power, or to the departments of supernormal power. He đirects, he 
tclines, his trind: when that bhikkhu“s consciousness has become the basis for 
đirect-knowledge in the way already described, he directs the preliminary-work 
consciousness with the purpose of attaining the kinds of supernormal power, 
he sends it in the đirection of the kinds of supernormal power, leading it away 
from the kasina as its object. Inclines: makes it tend and lean towards the 
supernormal power to be attained. 


47. _ He: the bhikkhu who has done the đirecting of his mỉnd in this way. The 
0ariowus: varied, of different sorts. Kinds oƒ supernormal poer: departments of 
supernormal power. W/elds: paccanibhoti = paccanu-bhauafi (alternative form); the 
meaning is that he makes contact with, realizes, reaches. 


48. _ Now in order to show that variousness, it is said: “Having been one, [he becomes 
many; having been many, he becomes one. He appears and vanishes. He goes unhindered 
through walls, through enclosures, through mountains, as though ím open space. He 
dives in and out of the earth as though in water. He goes on unbroken water as though on 
earth. Seated cross-lepsed he travels in space like a winged bird. With his hand he 
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touches and strokes the moon and sun so mighty and powerful. He wields bodily 
mastery even as far as the Brahmã-world]“ (D I 7”). 


Herein, hang been one: having been normally one before giving effect to the 
supernormal power. He becomes rrar/: wanting to walk with many or wanting to 
đo a recital or wanting to ask questions with many, he becomes a hundred or a 
thousand. But how does he do this? He accomplishes, (1) the four planes, (2) the 
four bases (roads), (3) the eight steps, and (4) the sixteen roots of supernormal 
power, and then he (5) resolves with knowledge. 


49. 1. Herein, the ƒour planes should be understood as the four jhãnas; for this 
has been said by the General of the Dhamma [the Elder Sãriputta]: “What are the 
four planes of supernormal power? They are the first jhãna as the plane born of 
seclusion, the second jhãna as the plane of happiness and bliss, the third jhãna 
as the plane of equanimity and bliss, the fourth jhãna as the plane of neither 
pain nor pleasure. These four planes of supernormal power lead to the attaining 
of supernormal power, to the obtaining of supernormal power, to the 
transformation due to supernormal power, to the majesty” of supernormal power, 
to the mastery of supernormal power, to fearlessness in supernormal power 
(Patis II 205). And he reaches supernormal power by becoming light, malleable 
and wieldy in the body after steeping himself in blissful perception and light 
perception due to the pervasion of happiness and pervasion of bliss, [385] which 
is why the first three jhãnas should be nderstood as the accessory plane since 
they lead to the obtaining of supernormal power in this manner. But the fourth 
is the natural plane for obtaining supernormal power. 


50. 2. The ƒowr bases (roads) should be understood as the four bases of success 
(ddhi-pñda—roads to power); for this is said: “What are the four bases (ñdn— 
roađs) for success (i4dl—power)? Here a bhikkhu develops the basis for success 
(road to power) that possesses both concentration due to zeal and the will to 
strive (endeavour); he develops the basis for success (road to power) that possesses 
both concentration due to energy and the will to strive; he develops the basis for 
success (road to power) that possesses both concentration due to [natural purity 
of] consciousness and the will to strive; he develops the basis for success (road 
to power) that possesses both concentration due to inquiry and the will to strive. 
These four bases (roads) for success (power) lead to the obtaining of supernormal 
power (success).... to the fearlessness due to supernormal power (success) 
(Patis II 205). 


51. And here the concentration that has zeal as its cause, or has zeal outstanding, 
1s concenlraHon due to zenl; this is a term for concentration obtained by giving 
precedence to zeal consisting in the desire to act. WiII (formation) as endeavour 
1s t0i]Ï to sirfe; this 1s a term for the energy of right endeavour accomplishing its 
fourfold function (see §53). Possesses: is furnished with concentration due to zeal 
and with the [four] instances of the will to strive. 





Z. Visauitñ——“majesty”: not in PED; cÝ. øassøøafi. Vism-mh† (p. 385) glosses with iddh/ã 
0t0idhãnisat—Isa-pasauanãa. Cf. Dhs-a 109; Dhs-† (p. 84) glosses thus 0isauitãWñ tỉ arahntña. 
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52. _ Rond to pơuer (basis ƒor success): the meaning 1s, the total of consciousness 
and its remaining concomitants [except the concentration and the will], which 
are, in the sense of resolve, the road to (basis for) the concentration due to zeal 
and will to strive associated with the direct-knowledge consciousness, which 
latter are themselves termed “power (success)“ either by treatment as 
“production“ (§20) or in the sense of “succeeding“ (§21) or by treatment in this 
way, “beings succeed by its means, thus they are successful; they are enriched, 
promoted” (§22). For this is said: “Basis for success (road to power): it is the 
feeling aggregate, [perception aggregate, formations aggregate, and] 
consciousness aggregate, in one so become“ (Vibh 217). 


53. _ Oralternatively: it is arrived at (pa/7afe) by means of that, thus that is a road 
(pñda—basis); it is reached, is the meaning. Iddhi-pñda = 1ddhiyäñ pñda (resolution 
of compound): this is a term for zeal, etc., according as it is said: “Bhikkhus, if a 
bhikkhu obtains concentration, obtains unification of mind supported by zeal, 
this is called concentration due to zeal. He [awakens zeal] for the non-arising of 
unarisen evil, unprofitable states, [strives, puts forth energy, strains his mind 
and] struggles. [He awakens zeal for the abandoning of arisen evil, unprofitable 
states.... He awakens zeal for the arousing of unarisen profitable states... He 
awakens zeal for the maintenance, non-disappearance, increase, growth, 
development and perfection of arisen profitable states, strives, puts forth energy, 
strains his mind and struggles]. These are called instances of the will to strive. 
So this zeal and this concentration due to zeal and these [four] instances of will 
to strive are called the road to power (basis for success) that possesses 
concentration due to zeal and the will to strive“ ( V 268). And the meaning 
should be understood in this way ín the case of the other roads to power (bases 
for success).? 


54. ở. The eiehf sfeps should be understood as the eight beginning with zeal; 
for this is said: “What are the eight steps? lí a bhikkhu obtains concentration, 
obtains unification of mind supported by zeal, then the zeal is not the 
concentration; the concentration ¡is not the zeal. [386] The zeal ¡is one, the 
concentration is another. lí a bhikkhu ... supported by energy ... supported by 
[natural purity of] consciousness ... supported by inquiry ... then the inquiry is 
not the concentration; the concentration is not the inquiry. The inquiry is one, the 
concentration is another. These eipht steps to power lead to the obtaining of 
supernormal power (success) ... to fearlessness due to supernormal power 
(success)” (Patis H 205). For here it is the zeal consisting in the desire to arouse 
supernormal power (success), which zeal is joined with concentration, that leads 
to the obtaining of the supernormal power. Similarly in the case of energy, and so 
on. That should be understood as the reason why they are called the “eight 
steps.” 


55. _ 4. The s/xfeen roofs: the mind“s unperturbedness? should be understood in 
sixteen modes, for this is said: “What are the siỉxteen roots of success (power)? 





8. Further explanatory details are given in the commentary to the Iddhipãda Vibhanga. 
9. Aneja (or anefja)—“unperturbed”: form not in PED. 
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Dndejected consciousness is not perturbed by indolence, thus it is unperturbed. 
DUnelated consciousness is not perturbed by agitation, thus it is unperturbed. 
Dnattracted consciousness is not perturbed by greed, thus it is unperturbed. 
Unrepelled consciousness is not perturbed by ilI will, thus it is unperturbed. 
Independent consciousness is not perturbed by [false] view, thus it is unperturbed. 
Dntrammelled consciousness is not perturbed by greed accompanied by zeal, 
thus it is unperturbed. Liberated consciousness is not perturbed by greed for 
sense đesires, thus it is unperturbed. Ủnassociated consciousness is not 
perturbed by defilement, thus it is unperturbed. Consciousness rid of barriers is 
not perturbed by the barrier of defilement, thus it is unperturbed. Ủnified 
consciousness is not perturbed by the defilement of variety, thus it 1s nperturbed. 
Consciousness reinforced by faith is not perturbed by faithlessness, thus it is 
unperturbed. Consciousness reinforced by energy is not perturbed by indolence, 
thus it is unperturbed. Consciousness reinforced by mindfulness is not perturbed 
by negligence, thus it is unperturbed. Consciousness reinforced by concentration is 
not perturbed by agitation, thus it is unperturbed. Consciousness reinforced by 
understanding is not perturbed by ignorance, thus it is unperturbed. Illuminated 
consciousness is not perturbed by the darkness of ignorance, thus it is unperturbed. 
These sixteen roots of success (power) lead to the obtaining of supernormal power 
(success) ... to fearlessness due to supernormal power (success)“ (Patis II 206). 


56. _ Of course, this meaning is already established by the words, “When his 
concentrated mind,“ etc., too, but it is stated again for the purpose of showing 
that the first jhãna, etc., are the three planes, bases (roads), steps, and roots, of 
success (to supernormal powers). And the first-mentioned method ¡is the one 
given in the Suttas, but this is how it is given in the Patisambhidä. 5o it is stated 
again for the purpose of avoiding confusion in each of the two instances. 


57. 5. Heresoloes tuith knoiuledse (§48): when he has accomplished these things 
consisting of the planes, bases (roađs), steps, and roots, of success (to supernormal 
power), [387] then he attains jhãna as the basis for direct-knowledge and emerges 
from it. Then if he wants to become a hundred, he does the preliminary work 
thus, “Let me become a hundred, let me become a hundred,” after which he 
again attains jhãna as basis for direct-knowledge, emerges, and resolves. He 
becomes a hundred simultaneously with the resolving consciousness. The same 
method applies in the case of a thousand, and so on. lf he does not succeed in 
this way, he should do the preliminary work again, and attain, emerge, and 
resolve a second time. For it is said in the Samyutta Commentary that it is 
allowable to attain once, or twice. 


58. _ Herein, the basic-jhãna consciousness has the sign as its object; but the 
preliminary-work consciousnesses have the hundred as their object or the 
thousand as their object. And these latter are objects as appearances, not as 
concepts. The resolving consciousness has likewise the hundred as its object or 
the thousand as its object. That arises once only, next to change-of-lineage 
[consciousness], as in the case of absorption consciousness already described 
(V78), and it is fine-material-sphere consciousness belonging to the fourth jhãna. 
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59. Now,itis said in the Patisambhidã: “Normally one, he adverts to [himself 
as] many or a hundred or a thousand or a hundred thousand; having adverted, 
he resolves with knowledge, “Let me be many.ˆ He becomes many, like the 
venerable Cũla-Panthaka“ (Patis H 207). Here he ađ0erfs is said with respect only 
to the preliminary work. Haøing aduerted, he resoloes tuith knoiuledge is said with 
respect to the knowledge of the direct-knowledge. Consequently, he adverts to 
many. After that he attains with the last one of the preliminary-work 
consciousnesses. After emerging from the attainment, he again adverts thus, 
“Let me be many,” after which he resolves by means of the single [consciousness] 
belonging to the knowledge of direct-knowledge, which has arisen next to the 
three, or four, preparatory consciousnesses that have occurred, and which has 
the name “resolve“ owing to its making the decision. This is how the meaning 
should be understood here. 


60. _ Like the 0uenerable Cila-Panthaka is said in order to point to a bodily witness 
of this multiple state; but that must be illustrated by the story. There were twO 
brothers, it seems, who were called, “Panthaka (Roadling)“ because they were 
born on a road. The senior of the two was called Mahã-Panthaka. He went forth 
into homelessness and reached Arahantship together with the discriminations. 
When he had become an Arahant, he made Cũla-Panthaka go forth too, and he 
set him this stanza: [388] 


As a scented kokanada lotus 

Opens in the morning with its perfume, 

See the One with Radiant Limbs who glitters!? 

Like the sun⁄“s orb blazing in the heavens (A II 239; 5 1 81). 


Four months went by, but he could not get it by heart. Then the elder said, 
“You are tiseless in this dispensation,“ and he expelled him from the monastery. 


61. At that time the elder had charge of the allocation of meal [invitations]. 
Jivaka approached the elder, saying, “Take alms at our house, venerable sir, 
together with the Blessed One and five hundred bhikkhus.“ The elder consented, 
saying, “I accept for all but Cũla-Panthaka.” Cũla-Panthaka stood weeping at 
the gate. The Blessed One saw him with the divine eye, and he went to him. 
“Why are you weeping?” he asked, and he was told what had happened. 


62. The Blessed One said, “No one in my dispensation is called tuseless for 
being unable to do a recitation. Do not grieve, bhikkhu.” Taking him by the arm, 
he led him into the monastery. He created a piece of cloth by supernormal power 
and gave it to him, saying, “Now, bhikkhu, keep rubbing this and recite over and 
over again: “&emoval of dirt, removal of dirt.“ While doing as he had been told, 
the cloth became black in colour. What he came to perceive was this: “The cloth 
1s clean; there is nothing wrong there. It is this selfhood that is wrong.“ He 
brought his knowledge to bear on the five aggregates, and by increasing insight 
he reached the neighbourhood of conformity [knowledge] and change-of-lineage 
[knowledge]. 





10. A#efrasa—“the One with Radiant Limbs“”: one of the epithets for the Buddha. Not 
in PED; see A II 239. 
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63. Then the Blessed One uttered these illuminative stanzas: 


Now greed it is, not dust, that we call “dirt,” 

And “đirt” is just a term in se for greed; 

This greed the wise reject, and they abide 

Keeping the Law of him that has no greed. 

Now, hate it is, not dust, that we call “dirt,” 

Delusion too, it is not dust, that we call “dirt,” 

And “dirt” is just a term used for delusion; 

Delusion the wise reject, and they abide 

Keeping the Dhamma of him without delusion (Nidd T 505). 
[389] 


When the stanzas were finished, the venerable Cũla-Panthaka had at his 
command the nine supramundane states attended by the four discriminations 
and six kinds of direct-knowledge. 


64. _ On the following day the Master went to Jivaka“s house together with the 
Community of Bhikkhus. Then when the gruel was being given out at the end of 
the water-offering ceremony,!”' he covered his bowl. Jivaka asked, “What is it, 
venerable sir?“—“There is a bhikkhu at the monastery.“ He sent a man, telling 
him, “Go, and return quickly with the lord.” 


65.  When the Blessed One had left the monastery: 


Now, having multiplied himself 

Úp to a thousand, Panthaka 

Sat in the pleasant mango wood 

until the time should be announced (Th 563). 


66.  When the man went and saw the monastery all glowing with yellow, he 
returned and said, “Venerable sir, the monastery is cowded with bhikkhus. I do 
not know which of them the lord is.” Then the Blessed One said, “Go and catch 
hold of the hem of the robe of the first one you see, tell him, “The Master calls you” 
and bring him here.” He went and caught hold of the elder“s robe. At once all the 
creations vanished. The elder dismissed him, saying, “You may go,” and when 
he had finished attending to his bodily needs such as mouth washing, he arrived 
first and sat down on the seat prepared. 


lt was with reference to this that it was said, “like the venerable Cũ]a-]Panthaka.” 


67. The many who were created there were just like the possessor of the 
supernormal power because they were created without particular specification. Then 
whatever the possessor of the supernormal powers does, whether he stands, sits, etc. 
or speaks, keeps silent, etc., they do the same. But if he wants to make them different 
in appearance, some in the first phase of life, some in the middle phase, and some in 
the last phase, and similarly some long-haired, some half-shaved, some shaved, 
some grey-haired, some with lightly dyed robes, some with heavily dyed robes, or 
expounding phrases, explaining Dhamma, intoning, asking questions, answering 





11. Dedication of what is to be given accompanied by pouring water over the hand. 
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questions, cooking dye, sewing and washing robes, etc., or if he wants to make still 
others of different kinds, he should emerge from the basic jhãna, do the preliminary 
work in the way beginning “Let there be so many bhikkhus in the first phase of life”, 
etc.; then he should once more attain and emerge, and then resolve. They become of 
the kinds desired simultaneously with the resolving consciousness.'? 


68. __ The same method of explanation applies to the clause hzơing been tan, he 
becories ơne: but there is this difference. After this bhikkhu thus created a manifold 
state, then he again thinks, “As one only I will walk about, do a recital, [390] ask 
a question,” or out of fewness of wishes he thinks, “This is a monastery with few 
bhikkhus. If someone comes, he will wonder, “Where have all these bhikkhus 
who are all alike come from? Surely it will be one of the elder“s feats?“ and so he 
might get to know about me.“ Meanwhile, wishing, “Let me be one only,“ he 
should attain the basic jhãna and emerge. Then, after doing the preliminary 
work thus, “Let me be one,“ he should again attain and emerge and then resolve 
thus, “Let me be one”. He becomes one simultaneously with the resolving 
consciousness. But instead of doiïng this, he can automatically become one again 
with the lapse of the predetermined time. 


69. _ He appears and 0anishes: the meaning here is that he causes appearance, 
causes vanishing. For it is said in the Patisambhidã with reference to this: ““He 
appears/: he is not veiled by something, he is not hidden, he is revealed, he is 
evident. “Vanishes/: he is veiled by something, he is hidden, he ¡is shut away, he 
is enclosed” (Patis II 207). 


Now, this possessor of supernormal power who wants to make an appearance, 
makes darkness into light, or he makes revealed what is hidden, or he makes 
what has not come into the visual field come into the visual field. 


Z0. _ How? lí he wants to make himself or another visible even though hidden 
or at a distance, he emerges from the basic jhãna and adverts thus, “Let this that 
is đdark become light” or “Let this that is hidden be revealed“ or “Let this that has 
not come into the visual field come into the visual field.“ Then he does the 
preliminary work and resolves in the way already described. It becomes as 
resolved simultaneously with the resolve. Others then see even when at a distance; 
and he himself sees too, if he wants to see. 





12. ““Theu become oƒ the kinds desired': they become whatever the kinds that were desired: 
for they come to possess as many varieties in appearance, etc., as it was wished they 
should have. But although they become manifold in this way by being made the object 
in đifferent modes of appearance, nevertheless it is only a single resolution 
consciousness that occurs. This 1s its power. Eor it is like the single volition that 
produces a personality possessed of many different facets (see Ch. XTV, n. 14). And 
there it is the aspiration to become that is a condition for the đifferentiation in the 
kamma; and kamma-result is imponderable. And here too ¡t is the preliminary-work 
consciousness that should be taken as a condition for the difference. And the field of 
supernormal power is imponderable too.” (Vism-mht 390) 

13. Certain grammatical problems arise about the case of the words ãøibhñuøn, etc., 
both ïn the sutta passage and (more so) in the Patisambhidã passage; they are examined 
by Vism-mht (p. 390) but are not renderable into English. 
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Z1.  Butby whom was this miracle formerly performed? By the Blessed One. 
For when the Blessed One had been invited by Cũ]a-Subhaddä and was traversing 
the seven-league journey between Sãvatthi and S5ãketa with five hundred 
palanquins'°created by Vissakamma (see Dhp-a HI 470), he resolved in suchwise 
that citizens of Saketa saw the inhabitants of Sãvatthi and citizens of Sãvatth1 
saw the inhabitants of Saketa. And when he had alighted in the centre of the city, 
he split the earth in two and showed Avici, and he parted the sky in two and 
showed the Brahmaä-world. 


72. _ And this meaning should also be explained by means of the Descent of 
the Gods (đeøorohaa). hen the Blessed One, it seems, had performed the Twin 
Miracle"'and had liberated eighty-four thousand beings from bonds, he 
wondered, “Where địd the past Enlightened Ones go to when they had finished 
the Twin Miracle?“ He saw that they had gone to the heaven of the Thirty-three. 
[391] Then he stood with one foot on the surface of the earth, and placed the 
second on Mount Yugandhara. Then again he lifted his first foot and set it on 
the summit of Mount 5ineru. He took up the residence for the Rains there on the 
Red Marble Terrace, and he began his exposition of the Abhidhamma, starting 
from the begimning, to the deities of ten thousand world-spheres. At the time for 
wandering for alms he created an artificial Buddha to teach the Dhamma. 


73. Meanwhile the Blessed One himself would chew a tooth-stick of 0ealatä 
wood and wash his mouth in Lake Anotatta. Then, after collecting alms food 
among the Uttarakurus, he would eat it on the shores of that lake. [Each day] the 
Elder Sãriputta went there and paid homage to the Blessed One, who told him, 
“Today I taught this much Dhamma,” and he gave him the method. In this way 
he gave an uninterrupted exposition of the Abhidhamma for three months. Eighty 
million đeities penetrated the Dhamma on hearing it. 


Z4. — At the time of the Twin Miracle an assembly gathered that was twelve 
leagues across. Then, saying, “We will disperse when we have seen the Blessed 
One,” they made an encampment and waited there. Anãthapindika the Lesser!9 
supplied all their needs. People asked the Elder Anuruddha to find out where 
the Blessed One was. The elder extended light, and with the divine eye he saw 
where the Blessed One had taken up residence for the Rains. As soon as he saw 
this, he announced it. 


Z5. _ They asked the venerable Mahã Moggallãna to pay homage to the Blessed 
One. In the midst of the assembly the elder dived into the earth. Then cleaving 





14. Kñ†ñãseñra—“palanquin”: not in this sense in PED. See story at M-a V 90, where it is 
told how 500 of these were made by Sakka“s architect Vissakamma for the Buddha to 
Journey through the aïr in. The same word is also commonly used in the Commentaries 
for the portable structure (catafalque) in which a bier is carried to the pyre. This, built 
often in the form of a house, ¡s still used now in Sri Lanka and called 74s70i-ee. See A-a 
commentary to AN 3:42, and to AN 1:38; also Dhp-a TH 470. Not in this sense in PED. 
15. The only bookin the Tipitaka to mention the Twin Miracle is the Patisambhidãmagga 
(Patis I 53).16 Anãathapindika“s younger brother (Vism-mht 391). 

1ó. Anathapindika”s younger brother (Vism-mht 391). 
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Mount Sineru, he emerged at the Perfect One“s feet, and he paid homage at the 
Blessed One“s feet. This is what he told the Blessed One: “Venerable sir, the 
inhabitants of Jambudipa pay homage at the Blessed One“s feet, and they say, 
“We will đisperse when we have seen the Blessed One.““ The Blessed One said, 
“But, Moggallaäna, where is your elder brother, the General of the Dhamma?“— 
“At the city of Sañkassa, venerable sir“—“Moggallana, those who wish to see 
me should come tomorrow to the city of Sañnkassa. Tomorrow being the Uposatha 
đay of the full moon, I shall descend to the city of Sankassa for the Mahãpaväranã 
ceremony. “ 


76. _ Saying, “Good, venerable sir,“ the elder paid homage to Him of the Ten 
Powers, and descending by the way he came, he reached the human 
neighbourhood. And at the time of his going and coming he resolved that people 
should see it. This, firstly, is the miracle of becoming apparent that the Elder 
Mahã Moggallãna performed here. Having arrived thus, he related what had 
happened, and he said, “Come forth after the morning meal and pay no heed to 
đistance“ [thus promising that they would be able to see in spite of the distance]. 


Z7. _ The Blessed One informed Sakka, Ruler of Gods, “Tomorrow, O King, Ï am 
going to the human world.” The Ruler of Gods [392] commanded Vissakamma, 
“Good friend, the Blessed One wishes to go to the human world tomorrow. Build 
three flights of stairs, one of gold, one of silver and one of crystal.“ He did so. 


78. _ Ơn the following day the Blessed One stood on the summit of Sineru and 
surveyed the eastward world element. Many thousands of world-spheres were 
visible to him as clearly as a single plain. And as the eastward world element, so 
too he saw the westward, the northward and the southward world elements all 
clearly visible. And he saw right down to Avici, and up to the Realm of the 
Highest Gods. That day, it seems, was called the day of the Revelation of Worlds 
(loka-oioaraaa). Human beings saw đeities, and đeities saw human beings. And 
in đoïng so the human beings did not have to look up or the deities down. They 
all saw each other face to face. 


79. _ The Blessed One descended by the middle flight of stairs made of crystal; 
the deities of the six sense-sphere heavens by that on the left side made of gold; 
and the deities of the Pure Abodes, and the Great Brahmä, by that on the right 
side made of silver. The Ruler of Gods held the bowl and robe. The Great Brahmã 
held a three-league-wide white parasol. Suyãäma held a yak-tail fan. Five-crest 
(Paficasikhn), the son of the gandhabba, descended doing honour to the Blessed 
One with his bael-wood lute measuring three quarters of a league. On that day 
there was no living being present who saw the Blessed One but yearned for 
enlightenment. This is the miracle of becoming apparent that the Blessed One 
performed here. 


80. Furthermore, in Tambapanni Island (Sri Lanka), while the Elder 
Dhammadinna, resident of Talañgara, was sitting on the shrine terrace in the 
Great Monastery of Tissa (Tissamnahữoihñra) expounding the Apannaka Sutta, 
“Bhikkhus, when a bhikkhU possesses three things he enters upon the 
untarnished way“ (A I 113), he turned his fan face downwards and an opening 
right down to Avici appeared. Then he turned it face upwards and an opening 
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right up to the Brahmä-world appeared. Having thus aroused fear of hell and 
longing for the bliss of heaven, the elder taught the Dhamma. Some became 
stream-enterers, some once-returners, some non-returners, some Arahants. 


81. Butone who wants to cause a vanishing makes light into darkness, or he 
hides what is unbidden, or he makes what has come into the visual field come 
no more into the visual field. How? If he wants to make himself or another 
invisible even though unconcealed or nearby, he emerges from the basic jhãna 
and adverts thus, “Let this light become darkness” or [393] “Let this that is 
unhidden be hidden“ or “Let this that has come into the visual feld not come 
into the visual field.” Then he does the preliminary work and resolves in the 
way already described. It becomes as he has resolved simultaneously with the 
resolution. Others do not see even when they are nearby. He too does not see, if 
he does not want to see. 


82. But by whom was this miracle formerly performed? By the Blessed One. 
For the Blessed One so acted that when the clansman Yasa was sitting beside 
him, his father đid not see him (Vin I 16). Likewise, after travelling two thousand 
leagues to meet [King] Mahä Kappina and establishing him in the fruition of 
non-return and his thousand ministers in the fruition of stream-entry, he so 
acted that Queen Anojä, who had followed the king with a thousand women 
attendants and was sitting nearby, did not see the king and his retinue. And 
when he was asked, “Have you seen the king, venerable sir?,“ he asked, But 
which is better for you, to seek the king or to seek [your] self?” (cf. Vin I 23). She 
replied, “[My] self, venerable sir.” Then he likewise taught her the Dhamma as 
she sat there, so that, together with the thousand women attendants, she became 
established in the fruition of stream-entry, while the ministers reached the fruition 
of non-return, and the king that of Arahantship (see A-a I 322; Dhp-a II 124). 


83. Furthermore, this was performed by the Elder Mahinda, who so acted on 
the day of his arrival in Tambapanni Island that the king đid not see the others 
who had come with him (see Mlahñoarnsa T 103). 


84.  Furthermore, all miracles of making evident are called an appearance, 
and all miracles of making unevident are called a vanishing. Herein, in the 
miracle of making evident, both the supernormal power and the possessor of the 
supernormal power are displayed. That can be illustrated with the Twin Miracle; 
for in that both are displayed thus: “Here the Perfect One performs the Twin 
Miracle, which ¡is not shared by disciples. He produces a mass of fire from the 
upper part of his body and a shower of water from the lower part of his body ...” 
(Patis I 125). In the case of the miracle of making unevident, only the supernormal 
power is displayed, not the possessor of the supernormal power. That can be 
illustrated by means of the Mahaka Sutta (S IV 200), and the Brahmanimantanika 
Sutta (M 1330). For there it was only the supernormal power of the venerable 
Mahaka and of the Blessed One respectively that was displayed, not the 
pOssessors of the supernormal power, according as it is said: 


85.  “When he had sat down at one side, the householder Citta said to the 
venerable Mahaka, “Venerable sir, it would be good i¡f the lord would show me a 
miracle of supernormal power belonging to the higher than human state.—— 
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“Then, householder, spread your upper robe out on the terrace [394] and scatter'” 
a bundle of hay on it.—“Yes, venerable sir, the householder replied to the 
venerable Mahaka, and he spread out his upper robe on the terrace and scattered 
a bundle of hay on it. Then the venerable Mahaka went into his dwelling and 
fastened the latch, after which he performed a feat of supernormal power such 
that flames came out from the keyhole and from the gaps in the fastenings and 
burned the hay without burning the upper robe” ( IV 290). 


86.  Also according as it is said: “Then, bhikkhus, I performed a feat of 
supernormal power such that Brahmäã and Brahmäã“s retinue, and those attached 
to Brahmã“s retinue might hear my voice and yet not see me, and having vanished 
in this way, Ï spoke this stanza: 


I saw the fear in [all kinds of] becoming, 
Including becoming that seeks non-becoming; 
And no becoming do Ï recommend; 

I clng to no delight therein at all (M I 330). 


87. _ He goes unhindered through toalls, through enclosures, throueh tountains, as 
though 1n open space: here throueh (0alls is beyond walls; the yonder side of a wall, 
1s what is meant. So with the rest. And wall is a term for the wall of a house; 
enclosure is a wall surrounding a house, monastery (park), village, etc.; 10untain 
is a mountain of soil or a mountain of stone. LĨnhindered: not sticking. As thoueh 
in 0pen space: just as 1f he were in open space. 


88. One who wants to go ín this way should attain the space-kasina [jhãna] 
and emerge, and then do the preliminary work by adverting to the wall or the 
enclosure or some such mountain as Sineru or the World-sphere Mountains, 
and he should resolve, “Let there be space.“ It becomes space only; it becomes 
hollow for him if he wants to go down or up; it becomes cleft for him if he wants 
to penetrate it. He goes throuph it unhindered. 


89. Buthere the Elder Tipitaka Cũla-Abhaya said: “Friends, what is the use of 
attaining the space-kasina [jhãäna]? Does one who wants to create elephants, 
horses, etc., attain an elephant-kasina jhãna or horse-kasina jhãna, and so on? 
Surely the only standard is mastery in the eight attainments, and after the 
preliminary work has been done on any kasina, it then becomes whatever he 
wishes.” The bhikkhus said, “Venerable sir, only the space kasina has been 
øiven in the text, so it should certainly be mentioned.” 


90. Hereis the text: “He is normally an obtainer of the space-kasina attainment. 
He adverts: “Ihrouph the wall, through the enclosure, throupgh the mountain.” 
[395] Having adverted, he resolves with knowledge: “Let there be space.“ There 
1s space. He goes unhindered through the wall, through the enclosure, through 
the mountain. Just as men normally not possessed of supernormal power go 
unhindered where there is no obstruction or enclosure, so too this possessor Of 
supernormal power, by his attaining mental mastery, goes unhindered through 





17. OkñseH——“to scatter”: PED), this ref., pives “to show,“ which does not fit the context. 
Vism-mht glosses with 0akiraH. 
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the wall, through the enclosure, through the mountain, as though in open space” 
(Patis II 208). 


91. What if a mountain or a tree is raised in this bhikkhus way while he is 
travelling along after resolving; should he attain and resolve again?—There is 
no harm in that. For attaining and resolving again is like taking the dependence 
(see Vin I 58; II 274) in the preceptor“s presence. And because this bhikkhu has 
resolved, “Let there be space,“ there will be only space there, and because of the 
power of his first resolve it is impossible that another mountain or tree can have 
sprung up meanwhile made by temperature. However, if it has been created by 
another possessor of supernormal power and created first, it prevails; the former 
must go above or below it. 


92. Heđioes ín and out oƒ the ground (pathauiWñ pi utmtmujJanimtmnuJJjamn): here ït is 
rising up that is called “diving out” (,wnw77a) and it is sinking down that is 
called “diving in“ (nimmujja). LĨmnujjanittmujjatI = HtHUJjafñi ca ìH1HHJjañ ca 
(resolution of compound). 

One who wants to do this should attain the water-kasina [jhãna] and emerge. 
Then he should do the preliminary work, determining thus, “Let the earth in 
such an area be water,“ and he should resolve in the way already described. 
Simultaneously with the resolve, that much extent of earth according as 
determined becomes water only. It is there he does the diving in and out. 


93... Hereis the text: “He is normally an obtainer of the water-kasina attainment. 
He adverts to earth. Having adverted, he resolves with knowledge: “Let there be 
water.“ There is water. He does the diving in and out of the earth. Just as men 
normally not possessed of supernormal power do điving in and out of water, sO 
this possessor of supernormal power, by his attaining mental mastery, does the 
điving in and out of the earth as though in water” (Patis II 208). 


94. _ And he does not only dive in and out, but whatever else he wants, such as 
bathing, drinking, mouth washing, washing of chattels, and so on. And not 
only water, but there is whatever else (liquid that) he wants, such as ghee, oil, 
honey, molasses, and so on. When he does the preliminary work, after adverting 
thus, “Let there be so much of this and this“ and resolves, [396] it becomes as he 
resolved. lí he takes them and fills dishes with them, the ghee is only ghee, the 
oil, etc., only oil, etc., the water only water. lf he wants to be wetted by it, he is 
wetted, if he does not want to be wetted by it, he is not wetted. And it is only for 
him that that earth becomes water, not for anyone else. People go on it on foot and 
in vehicles, etc., and they do their ploughing, etc., there. But if he wishes, “Let it 
be water for them too,” it becomes water for them too. When the time determined 
has elapsed, all the extent determined, except for water originally present in 
water pots, ponds, etc., becomes earth again. 


95. On unbroken ruater: here water that one sinks into when trodden on is 
called “broken,” the opposite is called “unbroken.” But one who wants to øo in 
this way should attain the earth-kasina [jhãna] and emerge. Then he should do 
the preliminary work, determining thus, “Let the water in such an area become 
earth,“ and he should resolve in the way already described. S5imultaneously 
with the resolve, the water in that place becomes earth. He goes on that. 
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96. _ Here is the text: “He is normally an obtainer of the earth-kasina attainment. 
He adverts to water. Having adverted, he resolves with knowledge: “Let there be 
earth.“ There is earth. He goes on unbroken water. Just as men normally not 
possessed of supernormal power go on unbroken earth, so this possessor of 
supernormal power, by his attaining of mental mastery, goes on unbroken water 
as If on earth” (Patis II 208). 


97. _ And he notonly goes, but he adopts whatever posture he wishes. And not 
only earth, but whatever else [solid that] he wants such as gems, gold, rocks, 
trees, etc. he adverts to that and resolves, and it becomes as he resolves. And that 
water becomes earth only for him; it is water for anyone else. And fishes and 
turtles and water birds go about there as they like. But if he wishes to make it 
earth for other people, he does so too. When the time determined has elapsed, it 
becomes water again. 


98. Seated cross-legeed he trauels: he goes seated cross-legged. Like q tuinsed 
bird: like a bird furnished with wings. One who wants to do this should attain 
the earth kasina and emerge. [397] Then if he wants to go cross-legøed, he 
should do the preliminary work and determine an area the size of a seat for 
sitting cross-legøed on, and he should resolve in the way already described. lí 
he wants to go lying down, he determines an area the size of a bed. If he wants 
to go on foot, he determines a suitable area the size of a path, and he resolves in 
the way already described: “Let it be earth.“ Simultaneously with the resolve it 
becomes earth. 


99. Here is the text: ““Seated cross-legged he travels in space like a winged 
bird/: he is normally an obtainer of the earth-kasina attainment. He adverts to 
space. Having adverted, he resolves with knowledge: “Let there be earth.ˆ There 
1s earth. He travels (walks), stands, sits, and lies down in space, in the sky. Just as 
men normally not possessed of supernormal power travel (walk), stand, sit, and 
lie down on earth, so this possessor of supernormal power, by his attaining of 
mnental mastery, travels (walks), stands, sits, and lies down in space, in the sky 
(Patis II 208). 


100. And a bhikkhu who wants to travel in space should be an obtainer of the 
divine eye. Why? On the way there may be mountains, trees, etc., that are 
temperature-originated, or jealous nãgas, supannas, etc., may create them. He 
will need to be able to see these. But what should be done on seeing them? He 
should attain the basic jhãna and emerge, and then he should đo the preliminary 
work thus, “Let there be space,“ and resolve. 


101. But the Elder [Tipitaka Cũla-Abhaya] said: “Eriends, what is the use of 
attaining the attainment? Is not his mind concentrated? Hence any area that he 
has resolved thus, “Let it be space” is space.“ Though he spoke thus, nevertheless 
the matter should be treated as described under the miracle of going unhimdered 
through walls. Moreover, he should be an obtainer of the đivine eye for the 
purpose of descending ¡in a secluded place, for if he descends in a public place, 
in a bathing place, or at a village gate, he is exposed to the multitude. So, seeing 
with the divine eye, he should avoid a place where there is no open space and 
descend in an open space. 
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102. With his hand he touches and strokes the troon and sun so tich and potUerƒHl: 
here the “might” of the moon and sun should be understood to consist in the 
fact that they travel at an altitude of forty-two thousand leagues, and their “power “ 
to consist in their simultaneous illuminating of three [of the four] continents. 
[398] Or they are “mighty“ because they travel overhead and give light as they 
đo, and they are “powerful” because of that same might. He touches: he selZzes, Or 
he touches in one place. Sfrokes: he strokes all over, as if it were the surface of a 
looking-glass. 


103. This supernormal power is successful simply through the jhãna that is 
made the basis for direct-knowledge; there is no special kasina attainment here. 
For this is said in the Patisambhidã: ““With his hand ... so mighty and powerful/: 
here this possessor of supernormal power who has attained mind mastery ... 
adverts to the moon and sun. Having adverted, he resolves with knowledge: “Let 
it be within hand“s reach.” It is within hand“s reach. Sitting or lying down, with 
his hand he touches, makes contact with, strokes the moon and sun. just as men 
normally not possessed of supernormal power touch, make contact with, stroke, 
some material object within hand“s reach, so this possessor of supernormal 
power, by his attaining of mental mastery, sitting or lying down, with his hands 
touches, makes contact with, strokes the moon and sun” (Patis II 298). 


104. If he wants to go and touch them, he goes and touches them. But if he 
wants to touch them here sitting or lying down, he resolves: “Let them be within 
hand“s reach. Then he either touches them as they stand within hand“s reach 
when they have come by the power of the resolve like palmyra fruits loosened 
from their stalk, or he đoes so by enlarging his hand. But when he enlarges his 
hand, does he enlarge what is clung to or what is not clung to? He enlarges 
what is not clung to supported by what is clung to. 


105. Here the Elder Tipitaka Cũla-Nãga said: “But, friends, why does what is 
clung to not become small and big too? When a bhikkhUu comes out through a 
keyhole, does not what is clung to become small? And when he makes his body 
big, does it not then become big, as in the case of the Elder Mahã Moggallãäna?” 


106. At one time, it seems, when the householder Anathapindika had heard 
the Blessed One preaching the Dhamma, he invited him thus, Venerable sir, take 
alms at our house together with five hundred bhikkhus,“ and then he departed. 
The Blessed One consented. When the rest of that day and part of the night had 
passed, he surveyed the ten-thousandfold world element in the early morning. 
Then the royal nãga (serpent) called Nandopananda came within the range of 
his knowledge. 


107. The Blessed One considered him thus: “This royal nãga has come into 
the range of my knowledge. Has he the potentiality for development?” Then he 
saw that he had wrong view and no confidence in the Three Jewels. [399] He 
considered thus, “Who is there that can cure him of his wrong view?“ He saw 
that the Elder Mahã Mogøgallãna could. Then when the night had turned to 
dawn, after he had seen to the needs of the body, he addressed the venerable 
Ananda: “Änanda, tell five hundred bhikkhus that the Perfect One is goïng on 
a visit to the gods.” 
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108. It was on that day that they had got a banqueting place ready for 
Nandopananda. He was sitting on a divine couch with a divine white parasol 
held aloft, surrounded by the three kinds of dancers'°and a retinue of nãgas, 
and surveying the various kinds of food and drink served up in divine vessels. 
Then the Blessed One so acted that the royal nãga saw him as he proceeded 
directly above his canopy in the direction of the divine world of the Thirty-three, 
accompanied by the five hundred bhikkhus. 


109. Then this evil view arose in Nandopananda the royal näga: “There go 
these bald-headed monks in and out of the realm of the Thirty-three directly over 
my realm. I will not have them scattering the dirt off their feet on our heads.“ He 
got up, and he went to the foot of Sineru. Changing his form, he surrounded it 
seven times with his coils. Then he spread his hood over the realm of the Thirty- 
three and made everything there invisible. 


110. The venerable Ratthapäla said to the Blessed One: “Venerable sir, standing 
in this place formerly I used to see Sineru and the ramparts of Sineru,'and the 
Thirty-three, and the Vejayanta Palace, and the flag over the Vejayanta Palace. 
'Venerable sir, what is the cause, what is the reason, why Ï now see neither Sineru 
nor... the flapg over the Vejayanta Palace?“—“This royal nãga called 
Nandopananda is angry with us, Ratthapala. He has surrounded Sineru seven 
times with his coils, and he stands there covering us with his raised hood, 
making it dark.“—“I will tame him, venerable sir.” But the Blessed One would 
not allow it. Then the venerable Bhaddiya and the venerable Rãhula and all the 
bhikkhus in turn offered to do so, but the Blessed One would not allow it. 


111. Lastofall the venerable Maha Mogøallãna said, “I will tame him, venerable 
sir“ The Blessed One allowed it, saying, “Tame him, Mogøgallana.“ The elder 
abandoned that form and assumed the form of a huge royal nãga, and he 
surrounded Nandopananda fourteen times with his coils and raised his hood 
above the others hood, and he squeezed him against Sineru. The royal nãga 
produced smoke. [400] The elder said, “There is smoke not only in your body but 
also in mine,“ and he produced smoke. The royal nãga“s smoke did not distress 
the elder, but the elder“s smoke distressed the royal nãga. Then the royal nãga 
produced flames. The elder said, “There is fire not only in your body but also in 
mine,” and he produced flames. The royal näga“s fire did not distress the elder, 
but the elder“s fire distressed the royal nãga. 


112. The royal nãga thought, “He has squeezed me against Sineru, and he has 
produced both smoke and flames.“ Then he asked, “Sir, who are you?”—“l am 
Moggallãna, Nanda.“—“Venerable sir, resume your proper bhikkhu⁄s state.“ The 
elder abandoned that form, and he went into his right ear and came out from his left 
ear; then he went into his left ear and came out from his right ear. Likewise he went 





18. Vism-mht (p.394): “Vndhiikutnãrikafiiñ-untthnhi truidhali nñ†akittnli.” 

19. ““The ramparts oƒ Sineru: the girdle of Sineru. There are, it seems, four ramparts 
that encircle Sineru, measuring 5,000 leagdues in breadth and width. They were built to 
protect the realm of the Thirty-three against nãgas, garudas, kumbhandas and yakkhas. 
They enclose half of S5ineru, it seems“ (Vism-mht 394). 
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into his right nostril and came out from his left nostril; then he went into his left 
nostril and came out from his right nostril. Then the royal nãga opened his mouth. 
The elder went inside it, and he walked up and down, east and west, inside his belly. 


113. The Blessed One said, “Moggallana, Moggallãna, beware; this is a 
mighty nãga.” The elder said, “Venerable sir, the four roads to power have been 
developed by me, repeatedly practiced, made the vehicle, made the basis, 
established, consolidated, and properly undertaken. I can tame not only 
Nandopananda, venerable sir, but a hundred, a thousand, a hundred thousand 
royal nãgas like Nandopananda.” 


114. The royal nãga thought, “When he went in the first place I điđ not see 
him. But now when he comes out I shall catch him between my fangs and chew 
him up.” Then he said, “Venerable sir, come out. Do not keep troubling me by 
walking up and down inside my belly.“ The elder came out and stood outside. 
The royal nãga recognized him, and blew a blast from his nose. The elder attained 
the fourth jhãna, and the blast failed to move even a single hair on his body. The 
other bhikkhus would, it seems, have been able to perform all the miracles up to 
now, but at this point they could not have attained with so rapid a response, 
which is why the Blessed One would not allow them to tame the royal nãga. 


115. The royal nãga thought, “I have been unable to move even a single hair on 
this monk“s body with the blast from my nose. He is a mighty monk.” The elder 
abandoned that form, and having assumed the form of a supamna, he pursued the 
royal nãga demonstrating the supanna/s blast. [401] The royal nãga abandoned 
that form, and having assumed the form of a young brahman, he said, “Venerable 
sỉr, Ï go for refuge to you,” and he paid homage at the elder“s feet. The elder said, 
“The Master has come, Nanda; come, let us go to him.” So having tamed the royal 
näga and deprived him of his poison, he went with him to the Blessed One“s presence. 


116. The royal nãga paid homage to the Blessed One and said, “Venerable sir, 
I go for refuge to you.” The Blessed One said, “May you be happy, royal nãga. ” 
Then he went, followed by the Community of Bhikkhus, to Anäathapindika“s 
house. Anathapindika said, “Venerable sir, why have you come so late?“—“There 
was a battle between Moggalläna and Nandopananda.“—“Who won, venerable 
sir? Who was defeated?“—“Moggallãana won; Nanda was defeated.” 
Anathapindika said, “Venerable sir, let the Blessed One consent to my providing 
meals for seven days in a single series, and to my honouring the elder for seven 
days.“ Then for seven days he accorded great honour to the five hundred 
bhikkhus with the Enlightened Ơne at their head. 


117. So it was with reference to this enlarged form created during this taming 
of Nandopananda that it was said: “When he makes his body big, does it not 
then become big, as ín the case of the Elder Maha Moggallãna?“ (§105). Although 
this was said, the bhikkhus observed, “He enlarges only what is not clung to 
supported by what is clung to.” And only this is correct here.”? 





20. “Only this is correct because instances of clung-to (kammically acquired) materiality 
đo not arise owing to consciousness or to temperature. ©r alternatively, “clúng-to” is 
intended as all matter that is bound up with faculties (¡.e. sentient), too. And so to 
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118. And when he has done this, he not only touches the moon and sun, but if 
he wishes, he makes a footstool [of them] and puts his feet on it, he makes a chair 
[of them] and sits on it, he makes a bed [of them] and lies on it, he makes a 
leaning-plank [of them] and leans on it. And as one does, so do others. For even 
when several hundred thousand bhikkhus đo this and each one succeeds, still 
the motions of the moon and sun and their radiance remain the same. For just as 
when a thousand saucers are full of water and moon đisks are seen in all the 
saucers, still the moon/“s motion is normal and so is its radiance. And this miracle 
resembles that. 


119. Eøen as ƒar as the Brahma-uorld: having made even the Brahmã-world the 
limit. He ¡0ields bodilu mmastery: herein, he wields self-mastery in the Brahma- 
world by means of the body. The meaning of this should be unđerstood according 
to the text. 


Here ¡s the text: ““He wields bodily mastery even as far as the Brahma- 
world”: if this possessor of supernormal power, having reached mental mastery, 
wants to go to the Brahmã-world, though far, he resolves ttpon nearness, “Let it 
be near.ˆ [402] It is near. Though near, he resolves upon farness, “Let it be far.” lt 
is far. Though many, he resolves upon few, “Let there be few.“ There are few. 
Though few, he resolves upon many, “Let there be many.' There are many. With 
the divine eye he sees the [fine-material] visible form of that Brahma. With the 
divine ear element he hears the voice of that Brahmaã. With the knowledge of 
penetration of minds he understands that Brahmã“s miỉnd. If this possessor of 
supernormal power, having reached mental mastery, wants to go to the Brahmä- 
world with a visible body, he converts his mỉnd to accord with his body, he 
resolves his mind to accord with his body. Having converted his mind to accord 
with his body, resolved his mind to accord with his body, he arrives at blissful 
(easy) perception and light (quick) perception, and he goes to the Brahmä- 
world with a visible body. If this possessor of supernormal power, having reached 
mental mastery, wants to go to the Brahmäa-world with an invisible body, he 
converts his body to accord with his mind, he resolves his body to accord with 
his mind. Having converted his body to accord with his mỉnd, resolved his body 
to accord with his mind, he arrives at blissful (easy) perception and light (quick) 
perception, and he goes to the Brahmä-world with an invisible body. He creates 
a [fine-material] visible form before that Brahmaä, mind-made with all its limbs, 
lacking no faculty. If that possessor of supernormal power walks up and down, 





take it as enlaregement of that is likewise not correct. Consequently, enlargement 
should be understood only in the way stated. Thouph the clung-to and the unclung-to 
OCCUr, as it were, mixed up ïn a single continuity, they are nevertheless not mixed up in 
meaning. Herein, just as when a pint measure (ãJhaka) of milk is poured into a number 
Of pints of water, thouph the milk becomes completely mixed up with the water, and is 
present appreciably in all, it is nevertheless not the milk that has increased there, but 
only the water. And so too, although the clung-to and unclung-to occur mixed up 
together, it is nevertheless not the clung-to that is enlarged. It should be taken that it 
1s the consciousness-born matter that is enlarged by the influence of the supernormal 
power, and the temperature-born is enlarged jør¡ assu” (Vism-mht 395). 
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the creation walks up and down there too. lf that possessor of supernormal 
power stands ... sits ... lies down, the creation lies down there too. If that possessor 
Of supernormal power produces smoke ... produces flames ... preaches Dhamma 
... asks a question ... being asked a question, answers, the creation, being asked 
a question, answers there too. If that possessor of supernormal power stands 
with that Brahmä, converses, enters into communication with that Brahmä, the 
creation stands with that Brahmaä there too, converses, enters into communication 
with that Brahmäã there too. Whatever that possessor of supernormal power does, 
the creation does the same thing“” (Patis II 209). 


120. Herein, thoueh ƒfar, he resol0es upon nearness: having emerged from the basic 
jhãna, he adverts to a far-off world of the gods or to the Brahmaä-world thus, “Let 
it be near.” Having adverted and done the preliminary work, he attains again, 
and then resolves with knowledge: “Let it be near.“ It becomes near. The same 
method of explanation applies to the other clauses too. 


121. Hereim, who has taken what was far and made it near? The Blessed One. 
For when the Blessed One was goïng to the divine world after the Twin Miracle, 
he made Yugandhara and Sineru near, and from the earth“s surface he set one 
foot [403] on Yugandhara, and then he set the other on the summit of Sineru. 


122. Who else has done it? The Elder Mahaä Moggallãna. For when the elder 
was leaving Sävatthi after completing his meal, he abridged the twelve-league 
crowd and the thirty-league road to the city of Sañkassa, and he arrived at the 
same moment. 


123. Furthermore, the Elder Cũla Samudda did it as well in Tambapanmi Island. 
During a time of scarcity, it seems, seven hundred bhikkhus came to the elder 
one morning. The elder thought, “Where can a large community of bhikkhus 
wander for alms?“ He saw nowhere at all in Tambapanni Island, but he saw that 
it would be possible on the other shore at Pãtaliputta (Patna). He got the bhikkhus 
to take their bowls and [outer] robes, and he said, “Come friends, let us go 
wandering for alms.“ Then he abridged the earth and went to Pãtaliputta. The 
bhikkhus asked, “What is the city, venerable sir?“——“lt is Pãtaliputta, friends.”—— 
“Pataliputta is far away, venerable sir.“——“Friends, experienced elders make what 
1s far near.“—“Where is the ocean (0éahñ-samudda), venerable sir?“—“Eriends, 
địd you not cross a blue stream on the way as you came?”——“Yes, venerable sir, 
but the ocean is vast.“—“Friends, experienced elders also make what is vast 
small.” 

124. And the Elder Tissadatta did likewise, when he had put on his upper 
robes after bathing in the evening, and the thought of paying homage at the 
Great Enlightenment Tree arose in him. 

125. Who has taken what was near and made ¡it far? The Blessed One. For 
although Angulimala was near to the Blessed One, yet he made him far (see M II 
99). 

126. Who has made much little? The Elder Mahã Kassapa. One feast day at 
Rãjagaha, it seems, there were five hundred girls on their way to enjoy the festival, 
and they had taken moon cakes with them. They saw the Blessed One but gave 
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him nothing. Ôn their way back, however, they saw the elder. Thinking, “He is 
our elder,” they each took a cake and approached the elder. The elder took out 
his bow]l and made a single bowlful of them all. The Blessed One had sat down 
first to await the elder. The elder brought them and gave them to the Blessed One. 


127. In the story of the rích man IIlisa, however, (J-a I 348; Dhp-a I 372) the Elder 
Mahaã Mogsgallãna made little much. And in the story of Kãkavaliya the Blessed 
One dđid so. The Elder Mahã Kassapa, it seems, after spending seven days in 
attainment, stood at the house door of a man in poor circumstances called 
Kãkavaliya in order to show favour to the poor. [404] His wife saw the elder, and 
she poured into his bowl the unsalted sour gruel that she had cooked for her 
husband. The elder took it and placed it in the Blessed One“s hand. The Blessed 
One resolved to make it enough for the Greater Community of Bhikkhus. What 
was brought in a single bowl became enoupgh for all. And on the seventh day 
Kãkavaliya became a rich man. 


128. And not only in the case of making little much, but whatever the possessOr 
of supernormal power wishes, whether to make the sweet unsweet, efc., it is 
successful for him. For so it was that when the Elder Mahã Anula saw many 
bhikkhus sitting on the banks of the Gangäa River [in Sri Lanka] eating plain rice, 
which was all that they had got after doing their alms round, he resolved, “Let 
the Gangaã River water be cream of ghee,“ and he gave a sign to the novices. They 
fetched it in their vessels and gave it to the Community of Bhikkhus. AlI of them 
ate their meal with sweet cream of ghee. 


129. With the điuine e/e: remaining here and extending light, he sees the visible 
form of that Brahmaä. And remaining here he also hears the sound of his speech 
and he understands his mind. 


130. He conoerts his mrínd according to hís body: he converts the mïnd to accord 
with the material body; taking the consciousness of the basic jhãna, he mounts 
it upon the body, he makes its going slow to coincide with that of the body; for 
the body“s mode of going is slow. 


131. He arriues at blissƒful percepHon and light perception: he arrives at, enters, 
makes contact with, reaches, the perception of bliss and perception of liphtness 
that are conascent with the consciousness whose object is the basic jhãna. And 
it is perception associated with equanimity that is called “perception of bliss”; 
for equanimity is called “bliss” since it is peaceful. And that same perception 
should be understood to be called “perception of lightness“ too because it is 
liberated from hindrances and from the things that oppose it beginning with 
applied thought. But when he arrives at that state, his physical body too becomes 
as light as a tuft of cotton. He goes to the Brahmä-world thus with a visible body 
as light as a tufÍt of cotton wafted by the wind. 


132. As he goes thus, if he wishes, he creates a path in space by means of the 
earth kasina and goes on foot. If he wishes, he resolves by means of the air kasina 
that there shall be air, and he goes by air like a tuft of cotton. Moreover, the desire 
to go is the measure here. When there is the desire to go, one who has made his 
mental resolve in this way goes visibly, carried by the force of the resolution like 
an arrow shot by an archer. [405] 
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133. He cơnoerts his bodU to accord tuith his tríng: he takes the body and mounts 
it on the mind. He makes its going swift to coincide with that of the mỉnd; for the 
mind“s mođe of goiïng is swWift. 


He arriues at blissƒul percepHon and lieht percepHon: he arrives at perception 
of bliss and perception of lightness that are conascent with the supernormal- 
power consciousness whose object is the material body. The rest should be 
unđerstood in the way already described. But here there is only the going of 
consciousness.”! 


134. When it was asked, “As he goes with an invisible body thus, does he 
go at the moment of the resolution-consciousness/s arising or at the moment 
Of its presence or at the moment of its dissolution?“, an elder replied, “He 
goes in all three moments.“—“But does he go himself, or does he send a 
creation?“—“He does as he pleases. But here it is only the going himself that 
has been given [in the text].” 


135. Mimd-made: mind-made because created by the mind in resolution. Lacking 
no ƒaculty: this refers to the shape of the eye, ear, etc.; but there is no sensitivity in 





21. ““There 1s onlụ the goins 0ƒ consciousness”: there 1s onÌy a goïng that is the same as 
that of the mind. But how does the body, whose going [being that of matter] is slow, 
come to have the same goïng as the mind, which quickly passes? Its goïng is not the 
same in all respects; for ¡in the case of converting the mind to conform with the body, 
the mind does not come to have the same goïng as the body in all respects. For it is not 
that the mind then occurs with the moment of a material state, which passes sÌlowly, 
instead of passing with its own kind of moment, which is what establishes its individual 
essence. But rather the mind ¡s called “converted to accord with the goïng of the body” 
as long as it goes on occurring ¡in a continuity that conforms with the body until the 
desired place is arrived at. This is because its passing occurs parallel with that of the 
body, whose goïng is slow, owing to the resolution, “Let the mind be like this body.” 
And likewise, it is while the body keeps occurring in suchwise that its arrival at the 
desired place comes about in only a few quick passes of the mind instead of passing 
slowly, as in those who have not developed the roads to power—and this mode of 
Occurrence is due to the possession of the perception of lightness, to say nothing of 
the resolve, “Let this body be like this mind—that the body is called “converted to 
accord with the going of the mind,“ not because it arrives at the desired place in a 
single consciousness moment. And when taken thus the simile, “Just as a strong man 
might stretch out his bent arm, or bend his outstretched arm/ (Vin I 5) can be taken 
literally. And this must be accepted in this way without reserve, otherwise there is 
conflict with the Suttas, the Abhidhamma and the Commentary, as well as contradiction 
of natural law (đdhamznatä). “Bhikkhus, Ï see no other one thing that is so quickly 
transformed as the mind/ (A I 10)—here it is material states that are referred to by the 
word “otherˆ because they do not pass quickly. And in the Abhidhamma only matter 
1s called prenascence condition and only consciousness postnascence condition. And 
wherever states (đdharmmna) arise, there they dissolve. There is no transmigration to an 
ađjacent location (đesan†ara-saiikarnana), nor does the individual essence become other. 
For it is not possible to effect any alteration of the characteristics of đhammas by 
force of the roads to power. But it is possible to effect alteration of the mode in which 
they are present (bhñãøa)” (Vism-mht 397). 
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a created visible form.” Iƒ the possessor oƒ supernorrmal poiuer tualks up and don, the 
crenHơn tunlks up and dotun there too, etc., all refers to what a disciple creates; but 
what the Blessed One creates does whatever the Blessed One does, and it also 
does other things according to the Blessed One“s pleasure. 


136. When this possessor of supernormal power, while remaining here sees a 
visible object with the divine eye, hears a sound with the divine ear element, 
knows consciousness with the penetration of minds, he does not wield bodily 
power in doing that. And when, while remaining here, he stands with that 
Brahmä, converses, enters into communication with that Brahmä, he does not 
wield bodily power in doing that. And when he makes his resolve described in 
the way beginning “though far, he resolves upon nearness,” he does not wield 
bodily power in doing that. And when he goes to the Brahmä-world with a 
visible or an invisible body, he does not wield bodily power in doïing that. But 
when he enters tuipon the process described in the way beginning, “He creates a 
visible form before that Brahmaä, mind-made,“ then he wields bodily power in 
doïng that. The rest, however, is said here for the purpose of showing the stage 
prior to the wielding of the bodily power. This, firstly, is (¡) success by resolve 
(§45). 

137. The difference between (ï) success as transformation and (ii) success as 
the mind-made [body], is as follows (see §22, 24, 25, 45). 


() One, firstly, who performs a transformation [406] should resolve ttpon 

whatever he chooses from among the things beginning with the appearance of 
a boy, described as follows: “He abandons his normal appearance and shows 
the appearance of a boy or the appearance of a nãga (serpent), or the appearance 
of a supamna (winged demon), or the appearance of an asura (demon), or the 
appearance of the Ruler [of Gods] (Indra), or the appearance of some [other 
sensual-sphere] deity, or the appearance of a Brahmä, or the appearance of the 
sea, or the appearance of a rock, or the appearance of a lion, or the appearance 
Of a tiger, or the appearance of a leopard, or he shows an elephant, or he shows 
a horse, or he shows a chariot, or he shows a foot soldier, or he shows a manifold 
military array“ (Patis II 210). 
138.  And when he resolves he should emerge from the fourth jhãna that is the 
basis for đirect-knowledge and has one of the things beginning with the earth 
kasina as its object, and he should advert to his own appearance as a boy. After 
adverting and finishing the preliminary work, he should attain again and 
emerge, and he should resolve thus: “Let me be a boy of súch and such a type. 
Simultaneously with the resolve consciousness he becomes the boy, just as 
Devadatta đid (Vin I 185; Dhp-a I 139). This ¡is the method in all instances. But he 
shot0s an elepham, etc., is said here with respect to showing an elephant, etc., 
externally. Herein, instead of resolving, “Let me be an elephant,” he resolves, 
“Let there be an elephant.” The same method applies in the case of the horse 
and the rest. 





22. “This should be regarded as implying that there is no sex or life faculty ïn it either.” 
(Vism-mht 398). 
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This is success as transformation. 


139. (¡) One who wants to make the mind-made [body] should emerge from 
the basic jhãna and first advert to the body in the way already described, and 
then he should resolve, “Let it be hollow.” It becomes hollow. Then he adverts to 
another body inside it, and having done the preliminary work in the way already 
described, he resolves, “Let there be another body inside it.“ Then he draws it 
out like a reed from its sheath, like a sword from its scabbard, like a snake from 
its slouph. Hence it is said: “Here a bhikkhu creates from this body another 
body possessing visible form, mind-made, with all its limbs, lacking no faculty. 
Just as though a man pulled out a reed from its sheath and thought thus: “This 
1s the sheath; this is the reed; the sheath is one, the reed is another, it was from the 
sheath that the reed was pulled out“ (Patis II 210), and so on. And here, just as 
the reed, etc., are similar to the sheath, etc., so too the mind-made visible form is 
similar to the possessor of supernormal power, and this simile is given in order 
to show that. 


This is success as the mind-made [body]. 


The twelfth chapter called “The Description of the 
Supernormal Powers” in the Pafh oƒ PurificaHon composed 
for the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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(Abhifññia-niddesa) 


[(2) THE DIVINE EAR ELEMENT] 


1. [407] Itis now the turn for the description of the divine ear element. Herein, 
and also in the case of the remaining three kinds of direct-knowledge, the 
meaning of the passage beginning, “When his concentrated mind ...“ (D 1 79) 
should be understood in the way already stated (XII.13f); and in each case we 
shall only comment on what is different. [The text is as follows: “He directs, he 
inclines, his mind to the divine ear element. With the đivine ear element, which 
1s purified and surpasses the human, he hears both kinds of sounds, the divine 
and the human, those that are far as well as near“(D I 79).] 


2. Herein, (0h the diuine ear element: it 1s diuine here because of its similarity to 
the divine; for deities have as the divine ear element the sensitivity that is 
produced by kamma consisting in good conduct and is unimpeded by bile, 
phlegm, blood, etc.,and capable of receiving an object even though far off because 
1t is liberated from imperfections. And this ear element consisting in knowledge, 
which is produced by the power of this bhikkhu“s energy in development, is 
similar to that, so it is “divine” because ït is similar to the divine. Eurthermore, it 
1s “divine“ because it is obtained by means of divine abiding and because it has 
divine abiding as its support. And it is an “ear element“ (sofa-dhñãu) in the sense 
of hearing (szøanø) and in the sense of being a soulless [element]. Also it is an 
“ear element” because it is like the ear element in its performance of an ear 
element“s function. With that divine ear element ... he hears ... 


Which ¡s purified: which is quite pure through having no imperfection. And 
su†passes the uman: which in the hearing of sounds surpasses, stands beyond, 
the human ear element by surpassing the human environment. 

3. He hears both kinds oƒ sounds: he hears the two kinds of sounds. What two? 
The divine and the human: the sounds of đeities and of human beings, is what 
is meant. This should be understood as partially inclusive. Those that are far as 
tUell as near: what 1s meant ¡is that he hears sounds that are far off, even in another 
world-sphere, and those that are near, even the sounds of the creatures living in 
his own body. This should be understood as completely inclusive. 

4. But how ïs this [divine ear element] aroused? The bhikkhu [408] should 
attain jhãna as basis for direct-knowledge and emerge. Then, with the 
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consciousness belonging to the preliminary-work concentration,' he should 
advert first to the gross sounds in the distance normally within range of hearing: 
the sound ín the forest of lions, etc., or in the monastery the sound of a gong, the 
sound of a drum, the sound of a conch, the sound of recitation by novices and 
young bhikkhus reciting with full vigour, the sound of their ordinary talk such 
as “What, venerable sir?”, “What, friend?”, etc., the sound of birds, the sound of 
wind, the sound of footsteps, the fizzing sound of boiling water, the sound of 
palm leaves drying in the sun, the sound of ants, and so on. Beginning m this 
way with quite øross sounds, he should successively advert to more and more 
subtle sounds. He should give attention to the sound sign of the sounds in the 
eastern đirection, in the western đirection, in the northern đirection, in the 
southern direction, in the tupper direction, in the lower direction, in the eastern 
intermediate direction, in the western intermediate đirection, in the northern 
intermediate direction, and in the southern intermediate đirection. He should 
give attention to the sound sign of gross and of subtle sounds.? 


9. These sounds are evident even to his normal consciousness; but they are 
especially evident to his preliminary-work-concentration consciousness. 3 As 
he gives his attention to the sound sign in this way, [thinking] “Now the đivine 
ear element will arise,“ mind-door adverting arises making one of these sounds 
1ts object. When that has ceased, then either four or five impulsions impel, the 
first three, or four, of which are of the sense sphere and are called preliminary- 
Work, access, conformity, and change-of-lineage, while the fourth, or the fifth, is 
fine-material-sphere absorption consciousness belonging to the fourth jhãna. 


6. Herein, it is knowledge arisen together with the absorption consciousness 
that is called the divine ear element. After that [absorption has been reached, the 
divine ear element] becomes merged in that ear [of knowledge].* When 
consolidating it, he should extend it by delimiting a single finger-breadth thus, 
“I will hear sounds within this area,“ then two finger-breadths, four finger- 
breadths, eight finger-breadths, a span, a zafana (= 24 finger-breadths), the interior 





1. “With the consciousness belonging to the particular concentration that constitutes 
the preliminary work. The meaning is: by means of consciousness concentrated with 
the momentary concentration that occurs in the form of the preliminary work for 
knowledge of the divine ear element. The occasion of access for the divine ear element 
is called preliminary-work consciousness, but that as stated refers to multiple 
advertings“ (Vism-mht 401). 

2. “The sound sign ¡is the sound itself since it ¡is the cause for the arising of the 
knowledge. Or the gross-subtle aspect acquired in the way stated is the sound sign“ 
(Vism-mht 402). 

3. “This is momentary-concentration consciousness, which owing to the fact that 
the preliminary work contingent upon the sound has been performed, occurs in one 
who has attained the basic jhãna and emerged for the purpose of arousing the divine 
ear element“ (Vism-mht 402). 

4. ““Becomes mmersed” is amalgamated with the divine ear element. He ¡is called an 
obtainer of divine-ear knowledge as soon as the absorption consciousness has arisen. 
The meaning ¡s that there is now no further need of development for the purpose” 
(Vism-mht 403). 
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of the room, the veranda, the building, the surrounding walk, the park belonging 
to the community, the alms-resort village, the district, and so on up to the [limit of 
the] world-sphere, or even more. This is how he should extend it by delimited 
stages. 


7. One who has reached direct-knowledge in this way hears also by means of 
direct-knowledge without re-entering the basic jhãna any sound that has come 
within the space touched by the basic jhãna“s object. And in hearing in this way, 
even if there is an uproar with sounds of conches, drums, cymbals, etc., right up 
to the Brahmaä-world [409] he can, if he wants to, still define each one thus, “This 
1s the sound of conches, this is the sound of drums.” 


The explanation of the divine ear element is ended. 


[(3) PENETRATION OF MINDS] 


8... As to the explanation of knowledge of penetration of minds, [the text is as 
follows: “He directs, he inclines, his mind to the knowledge of penetration of 
minds. He penetrates with his mind the minds of other beings, of other persons, 
and understands them thus: he understands [the manner of] consciousness 
affected by greed as affected by greed, and understands [the manner of] 
consciousness unaffected by greed as unaffected by greed; he understands 
consciousness affected by hate as affected by hate, and consciousness unaffected 
by hate as unaffected by hate; he understands consciousness affected by delusion 
as affected by delusion, and consciousness unaffected by delusion as unaffected 
by delusion; he understands cramped consciousness as cramped, and distracted 
consciousness as distracted; he understands exalted consciousness as exalted, 
and unexalted consciousness as unexalted; he understands surpassed 
consciousness as surpassed and unsurpassed consciousness as unsurpassed; 
he understands concentrated consciousness as concentrated and unconcentrated 
consciousness as unconcentrated; he understands the liberated [manner of] 
consciousness as liberated, and the unliberated [manner of] consciousness as 
unliberated“ (D I 79). Here, it goes all round (04ri/ñH), thus it is penetration 
(pariya); the meaning is that it delimits (paricchindafi). The penetration of the 
heart (cefaso pari/mn) 1s “penetration of minds” (cetoparia). It 1s penetration of 
hearts and that is knowledge, thus it is knowledge of penetration of minds 
(cetopariyafiñnn). [He directs his consciousness] to that, is what is meant. 


Of other beings: of the rest of beings, himself excluded. Oƒofher persons: this has 
the same meaning as the last, the wording being varied to suit those susceptible 
of teaching [in another way], and for the sake of elegance of exposition. Wifh his 
trỉnd the trinds: with his [manner of] consciousness the [manner of] consciousness 
of other beings. Haøine penetrated (paricca): having delimited all round. He 
understands: he understands them to be of various sorts beginning with that 
affected by greed. 

9. But how is this knowledge to be aroused? That is successfully done through 
the đivine eye, which constitutes its preliminary work. Therefore the bhikkhu 
should extend light, and he should seek out (0ari/esitabba) anothers [manner 
of] consciousness by keeping unđer observation with the divine eye the colour 
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of the blood present with the matter of the physical heart as its support." For 
when [a manner of] consciousness accompanied by joy is present, the blood is 
red like a banyan-fig frưit; when [a manner of] consciousness accompanied by 
grief is present, it is blackish like a rose-apple fruit; when [a manner of] 
consciousness accompanied by serenity is present, it is clear like sesame oil. So 
he should seek out another“s [manner of] consciousness by keeping under 
observation the colour of the blood in the physical heart thus, “This matter is 
Ooriginated by the joy faculty; this is oripinated by the grief faculty; this is 
originated by the equanimity faculty,” and so consolidate his knowledge of 
penetration of hearts. 


10. Itis when it has been consolidated in this way that he can gradually get to 
understand not only all manner of sense-sphere consciousness but those of 
fine-material and immaterial consciousness as well by tracing one [manner of] 
consciousness from another without any more seeing the physical hearts matter. 
For this is said in the Commentary: “When he wants to know another“s [manner 
of] consciousness in the immaterial modes, whose physical-heart matter can he 
observe? Whose material alteration [originated] by the faculties can he look at? 
No one“s. The province of a possessor of supernormal power is [simply] this, 
namely, wherever the [manner of] consciousness he adverts to is, there he knows 
it according to these sixteen classes.“ But this explanation [by means of the 
physical heart] is for one who has not [yet] done any interpreting.ẽ 


11. As regards [the mmanner of] consciousnness affected bụ greed, etc., the eight 
[manners of] consciousness accompanied by greed (see Table IH, nos. (22)-(29)) 
[410] should be understood as [fhe mmanner of] consciousness affected by greed. 
The remaining profitable and indeterminate [manners of] consciousness in the 
four planes are 1affected bụ greed. The four, namely, the two consciousnesses 
accompanied by grief (nos. (30) and (31)), and the two consciousnesses 
[accompanied respectively by] uncertainty (32) and agitation (33) are not 
included in this dyad, though some elders include them too. lt is the two 
consciousnesses accompanied by grief that are called consciousness afƒected bụ 
hate. And all profitable and indeterminate consciousnesses in the four pÏlanes 
are unaffected by hate. The remaining ten kinds of unprofitable consciousnesses 
(nos. (22)-(29) and (32) and (33)) are not included in this dyad, though some 
elders include them too. Aƒffected bụ delusion ... unaffected bụ delusion: here only 
the two, namely, that accompanied by uncertainty and that accompanied by 
agitation, are affected by delusion alone [without being accompanied by the 
other two unprofitable roots]. But [all] the twelve kinds of unprofitable 
consciousnesses (nos. (22)-(33)) can also be understood as [the manner of] 





5. The “matter of the heart” is not the heart-basis, but rather it ¡is the heart as the 
piece of flesh described as resembling a lotus bud in shape outside and like a kosãtakï 
fruit inside (VHI.111). For the blood mentioned here is to be found with that as its 
support. But the heart-basis occurs with this blood as its support” (Vism-mht 403). 
6. “Of one who has not done any interpreting (abhimiøesa) reckoned as study for 
đirect-knowledge” (Vism-mht 407). A rather special use of the word abhm0esa, perhaps 
more freely renderable here as “practice.” 
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consciousness affected by delusion since delusion is present in all kinds of 
unprofitable consciousnesses. The rest are 1⁄4ƒfected bụ delusion. 


12. Crampcd is that attended by stiffness and torpor. Distracted is that attended 
by agitation. Exaifed is that of the fine-material and immaterial spheres. LInexalted 
is the rest. Swrpassed is all that in the three [mundane] planes. LInsurassed is the 
supramundane. Coø#cenfrated is that attained to access and that attained to 
absorption. LUInconcentrated is that not attained to either. Liberafed is that attained 
to any [of the five kinds of] deliverance, that is to say, deliverance by substitution 
of opposites [through insight], by suppression [through concentration], by 
cutting off [by means of the path], by tranquillization [by means of fruition], and 
by renunciation [as Nibbana] (see Patis I 26 under “abandoning”). Lĩnlberated 
1s that which has not attained to any of the five kinds of liberation. 


So the bhikkhu who has acquired the knowledge of penetration of hearts 
unđerstands all these [manners of consciousness, namely, the manner of] 
consciousness affected by greed as affected by greed ... [the unliberated manner 
of] consciousness as unliberated. 


[(4) RECOLLECTION OF PAsT LIvFs] 


13. As to the explanation of knowledge of recollection of past lives, [the text is 
as follows:] He directs, he inclines, his mind to the knowledge of recollection of 
past lives. He recollects his manifold past lives, that is to say, one birth, two 
births, three births, four births, five births, ten births, twenty births, thirty births, 
forty births, fifty births, a hundred births, a thousand births, a hundred thousand 
births, many eons of world contraction, many eons of world expansion: many 
eons of world contraction and expansion: “Ihere Ï was so named, of such a race, 
with such an appearance, such was my food, such my experience of pleasure 
and païin, such the end of my life span; and passing away from there, Ï reappeared 
elsewhere; and there too Ï was so named, of such a race, with such an appearance, 
such was my food, such my experience of pleasure and pain, such the end of my 
life span; and passing away from there, Ï reappeared here.“ Thus with its aspects 
and particulars he recollects his manifold past lives“ (D I 81). [Herein,] to the 
knotuledse oƒ recolecHon öƒ past lioes [means] for knowledge concerning 
recollection of past lives. Pzsf líøes is agegregates lived in the past in former 
births. “Lived” [in that case means] lived out, undergone, arisen and ceased in 
one”s own [subjective] continuity. ©r alternatively, [past lives] is mental objects 
lived [in the past in one”s former births]; and “lived” in that case means lived by 
living in one“s [objective] resort, which has been cognized and delimited by 
one“s own consciousness, or cognized by anotherfs consciousness, too. In the 
case of recollection of those [past Enlightened Ones] who have broken the cycle, 
and so on,” these last are only accessible to Enlightened Ones. RecollecHơn oƒ past 
lioes: the mindfulness (memory) by means of which he recollects the past lives is 
the recollection of past lives. Knowledge is the knowledge associated with that 
mindfulness. [411] To the knoroledse 0ƒ recollecHon oƒ past lioes: for the purpose of 





7. For the term clhnna-oataaka (“one who has broken the cycle of rebirths”) as an 
epithet of former Buddhas, see M TIT 118. 
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the knowledge of the recollection of past lives in this way; for the attaining, for 
the reaching, of that knowledge, is what is meant. 


14. Marƒfold: of many kinds: or that has occurred in many ways. Given in 
đetail, is the meaning.Š P4sf løes is the continuity lived here and there, taking 
the immediately previous existence as the beginning [and working backwards]. 
He recollects: he recalls it, following it out by the succession of aggregates, or by 
death and rebirth-linking. 


15.  There are six kinds of people who recollect these past lives. They are: other 
sectarians, ordinary disciples, great disciples, chief disciples, Paccekabuddhas, 
and Buddhas. 


1ó. Herein, other sectarians recollect only as far back as forty eons, but not 
beyond that. Why? Because their understanding is weak for lack of delimitation 
of mind and matter (see Ch. XVIII). Ordinary disciples recollect as far back as a 
hundred eons and as far back as a thousand eons because their understanding 
is strong. The eighty great disciples recollect as far back as a hundred thousand 
eons. The two chief disciples recollect as far back as an incalculable age and a 
hundred thousand eons. Paccekabuddhas recollect as far back as two incalculable 
ages and a hundred thousand eons. For such is the extent to which they can 
convey [their minds back respectively]. But there is no limit in the case of Buddhas. 


17. Again, other sectarians only recollect the succession of aggregates; they 
are unable to recollect according [only] to death and rebirth-linking, letting go 
of the succession of aggregates. They are like the blind in that they are unable to 
descend upon any place they choose; they go as the blind do without letting go 
of their sticks. So they recollect without letting go of the succession of aggregates. 
Ordinary disciples both recollect by means of the succession of aøgregates and 
trace by means of death and rebirth-linking. Likewise, the eighty great disciples. 
But the chief disciples have nothing to do with the succession of agpregates. 
When they see the death of one person, they see the rebirth-linking, and again 
when they see the death of another, they see the rebirth-linking. So they go by 
tracing through death and rebirth-thinking. Likewise, Paccekabuddhas. 


18. Buddhas, however, have nothing to do either with succession of aøgregates 
or with tracing through death and rebirth-linking; for whatever instance they 
choose in many millions of eons, or more or less, is evident to them. So they go, 
and so they descend with the lion“s descent” wherever they want, even skipping 
over many millions of eons as though they were an elision in a text. And just as 
an arrow shot by such a master of archery expert in hair-splitting as Sarabhanga 
(see J-a V 129) always hits the target without getting held up among trees, 
creepers, etc., on its way, and so neither gets held up nor misses, so toO, since 
Buddhas go in this way their knowledge does not get held up in intermediate 





8... Sar0uattita—“given in detail”; Vism-mht glosses by ơithãritan H aHho. Not in this 
meaning in PED, See prologue verses to the four Nikãyas. 

9. A commentarial account of the behaviour of lions will be found ¡in the 
Manorathapurñ, commentary to AN 4:33. Vism-mh†t says: Sih-okka1nana-0asena 
sihãtHpatanauasena flñnaeaHñ sacchafi (p. 408). 
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births [412] or miss; without getting held up or missing, it seizes any instance 
required. 


19. Among these beings with recollection of past lives, the sectarians” vision 
Of past lives seems like the light of a glow-worm, that of ordinary disciples like 
the light of a candle, that of the great disciples like the light of a torch, that of the 
chief đisciples like the light of the morning star, that of Paccekabuddhas like the 
light of the moon, and that of Buddhas like the glorious autumn sun/“s đisk with 
its thousand rays. 


20. Other sectarians see past lives as blind men go [tapping] with the point of 
a stick. Ordinary disciples do so as men who go on a log bridge. The great 
disciples do so as men who go on a foot bridge. The chief disciples do so as men 
who go on a cart bridge. Paccekabuddhas do so as men who go on a main foot- 
path. And Buddhas do so as men who go on a high road for carts. 


21. In this connectionitis the disciples” recollection of past lives that is intended. 
Hence it was said above: ““He recollects”: he recollects it following it out by the 
succession of aggregates, or by death and rebirth-linking” (§14). 


22. 5o a bhikkhu who is a beginner and wants to recollect in this way should 
go into solitary retreat on return from his alms round after his meal. Then he 
should attain the four jhãnas in succession and emerge from the fourth jhãna as 
basis for direct-knowledge. He should then advert to his most recent act of 
siting down [for this purpose], next, to the preparation of the seat, to the entry 
into the lodging, to the putting away of the bowl and [outer] robe, to the time of 
eating, to the time of returning from the village, to the time of wandering for alms 
in the village, to the time of entering the village, to the time of setting out from the 
monastery, to the time of paying homage at the shrine terrace and the 
Enlightenment-tree terrace, to the time of washing the bow], to the time of picking 
up the bow], to the things done from the time of picking up the bowl back to the 
mouth washing, to the things done in the early morning, to the things done in 
the middle watch, in the first watch. In this way he should advert to all the things 
done during the whole night and day in reverse order. 


23. While this much, however, is evident even to his normal consciousness, it is 
especially evident to his preliminary-work consciousness. But if anything there 
is not evident, he should again attain the basic jhãna, emerge and advert. By so 
đoïng it becomes as evident as when a lamp is lit. And so, in reverse order too, he 
should advert to the things done on the second day back, and on the third, 
fourth and fifth day, and in the ten days, and in the fortnight, and as far back as 
a year. 


24. When by these means he adverts to ten years, twenty years, and so on as far 
back as his own rebirth-linking in this existence, [413] he should advert to the 
mentality-materiality occurring at the moment of đeath in the preceding existence; 
for a wise bhikkhu is able at the first attempt to remove'° the rebirth-linking and 
make the mentality-materiality at the death moment his object. 





10. LIschafefon: see X.6; the word is obviously used here in the same sense. 
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25. But the mentality-materiality in the previous existence has ceased without 
remainder and another has arisen, and consequently that instance is, as it Were, 
shut away in darkness, and it is hard for one of little understanding to see it. Still 
he should not give up the task, thinking, “I am unable to remove the rebirth- 
linking and make the mentality-materiality that occurred at the death moment 
my object.“ Ơn the contrary, he should again and again attain that same basic 
jhãna, and each time he emerges he should advert to that instance. 


26. Just as when a strong man is felling a big tree for the purpose of making 
the peak of a gable, but is unable to fell the big tree with an axe blade blunted by 
lopping the branches and foliage, still he does not give up the task; on the 
contrary, he øgoes to a smithy and has his axe sharpened, after which he returns 
and continues chopping the tree; and when the axe again gets blunt, he does as 
before and continues chopping it; and as he goes on chopping it in this way, the 
tree falls at length, because each time there is no need to chop again what has 
already been chopped and what has not yet been chopped gets chopped; so too, 
when he emerges from the basic jhãna, instead of adverting to what he has 
already adverted to, he should advert only to the rebirth-linking, and at length 
he removes the rebirth-linking and makes the mentality-materiality that occurred 
at the death moment his object. And this meaning should also be illustrated by 
means of the wood cutter and the hair-cutter as well. 


27. Herein, the knowledge that occurs making its object the period from the 
last sitting down for this purpose back to the rebirth-linking is not called 
knowledge of recollection of past lives; but it is called preliminary-work- 
concentration knowledge; and some call it “knowledge of the past” (aHtarnsa- 
fiñna), but that is inappropriate to the fine-material sphere. 


However, when this bhikkhu has got back beyond the rebirth-linking, there 
arises in him mind-door adverting making its object the mentality-materiality 
that occurred at the death moment. And when that has ceased, then either four or 
five impulsions impel making that their object too. The first of these, called 
“preliminary-work,” etc., in the way already described (§5), are of the sense 
sphere. The last is a fine-material absorption consciousness of the fourth jhãna. 
The knowledge that arises in him then together with that consciousness is what 
is called, “knowledge of recollection of past lives.” It is with the mindfulness 
(memory) associated with that knowledge that he “recollects his manifold past 
lives, that is to say, one birth, two births, ... “[414] thus with details and particulars 
he recollects his manifold past lives (D I 81). 


28. Herein, øñøe birth is the continuity of aggregates included in a single 
becoming starting with rebirth-linking and ending with death. So too with two 
births, and the rest. 

But in the case of 0a eons oƒ tuorlÄ cơntracHon, etc., it should be understood 
that the aeon of world contraction ¡is an aeon of điminution and the aeon of 
world expansion is an aeon of increase. 


29. Herein, what supersedes the contraction is included in the contraction 
since it is rooted in it; and so too what supersedes the expansion is included in 
the expansion. This being so, it includes what is stated thus: “Bhikkhus, there 
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are four incalculables of the aeon. What four? The contraction, what supersedes 
the contraction, the expansion, and what supersedes the expansion” (A II 142 
abbreviated). 


30. Herein, there are three kinds of contraction: contraction due to water, 
contraction due to fire, and contraction due to air (see MN 28). Also there are 
three limits to the contraction; the Äbhassara (Streaming-radiance) Brahma- 
world, that of the Subhakinha (Refulgent-glory), and that of the Vehapphala 
(Great-fruit). When the aeon contracts owing to fire, all below the Abhassara 
[Brahmaä-world] is burnt up by fire. When it contracts owing to water, it is all 
dissolved by water up to the Subhakinha [Brahmäã-world]. When it contracts 
owing to aïr, it is all demolished by wind up to the Vehapphala [Brahmaã-world]. 


31. In breadth it is always one of the Buddha-fields that is destroyed. For the 
Buddha-fields are of three kinds, that is, the field of birth, the field of authority, 
and the field of scope. 


Herein, the field of birth is limited by the ten thousand world-spheres that 
quaked on the Perfect One“s taking rebirth-linking, and so on. The field of 
authority is limited by the hundred thousand million world-spheres where the 
following safeguards (0ør:†fn) are efficacious, that is, the Ratana Sutta (©n p.39), 
the Khandha Paritta (Vin II 109; A II 72), the Dhajagga Paritta (S I 218), the 
Ätãnäãtiya Paritta (D III 194), and the Mora Paritta (J-a II 33). The field of scope is 
boundless, immeasurable: “As far as he wishes“ (A I 228), ¡t is said. The Perfect 
One knows anything anywhere that he wishes. So one of these three Buddha- 
fields, that is to say, the field of authority is destroyed. But when that is being 
destroyed, the field ofbirth also gets destroyed. And that happens simultaneously; 
and when it is reconstituted, that happens simultaneously (cí. M-a IV 114). 


32. Now ït should be understood how its destruction and reconstitution come 
about thus. Ơn the occasion when the aeon is destroyed by fire [415] first of all a 
great cloud heralding the aeon's destruction appears, and there is a great 
downpour all over the hundred thousand million world-spheres. People are 
delighted, and they bring out all their seeds and sow them. But when the sprouts 
have grown enough for an ox to graze, then not a drop of rain falls any more 
even when the asses bray. Rain ¡is withheld from then on. Thỉis is what the 
Blessed One referred to when he said: “Bhikkhus, an occasion comes when for 
many years, for many hundreds of years, for many thousands of years, for many 
hundreds of thousands of years, there is no rain“ (A IV 100). Beings that live by 
rain đie and are reborn in the Brahmaã-world, and so are the đeities that live on 
flowers and fruits. 


33.  When a long period has passed in this way, the water gives out here and 
there. Then in due course the fishes and turtles die and are reborn in the Brahmä- 
world, and so are the beings in hell. Some say that the denizens of hell perish 
there with the appearance of the seventh sun (§41). 

Now, there is no rebirth in the Brahmã-world without jhãna; and some of 
them, being obsessed with the scarcity of food, are unable to attain jhãna, so how 
are they reborn there? By means of jhãna obtained ím the [sense-sphere] divine 
world. 
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34. For then the sense-sphere deities called world-marshal (Joka-buñha) deities 
come to know that at the end of a hundred thousand years there will be the 
emergence of an aeon, and they travel up and down the haunts of men, their 
heads bared, their hair dishevelled, with piteous faces, mopping their tears with 
their hands, clothed in dyed cloth, and wearing their dress in great đisorder. 
They make this announcement: “Good sirs, good sirs, at the end of a hundred 
thousand years from now there will be the emergence of an aeon. This world 
will be destroyed. Even the ocean will dry up. This great earth, and the Sineru 
King of Mountains, will be consumed and đestroyed. The destruction of the 
earth will extend as far as the Brahmaã-world. Develop loving-kindness, good 
sirs, develop compassion, øladness, equanimity, good sirs. Care for your mothers, 
care for your fathers, honour the elders of your clans.” 


35. When human beings and earth deities hear their words, they mostÏy are 
filled with a sense of urgency. They become kind to each other and make merit 
with loving-kindness, etc., and so they are reborn in the divine world. There they 
eat divine food, and they do the preliminary work on the air kasina and acquire 
jhãna. Others, however, are reborn in a [sense-sphere] divine world through 
kamma to be experienced in a future life. For there is no being traversing the 
round of rebirths who is destitute of kamma to be experienced in a future life. 
They too acquire jhãna there ¡in the same way. [416] All are eventually reborn in 
the Brahmä-world by acquiring jhãna in a [sense-sphere] divine world in this 
Way. 

36. However, at the end of a long period after the withholding of the rain, a 
second sun appears. And this is described by the Blessed One in the way 
beginning, “Bhikkhus, there is the occasion when ...” (A IV 100), and the 
Sattasuriya Sutta should be given in full. Now, when that has appeared, there is 
no more telling night from day; as one sun sets, the other rises. The world is 
uninterruptedly scorched by the suns. But there is no sun đeity in the aeon- 
destruction sun as there is in the ordinary sun.'"' Now, when the ordinary sun is 
present, thunder clouds and mare“s-tail vapours cross the skies. But when the 
aeon-destruction sun is present, the sky is as blank as the disk of a looking- 
ølass and đestitute of clouds and vapour. Beginning with the rivulet, the water 
in all the rivers except the five great rivers!? dries up. 


37. After that, at the end of a long period, a third sun appears. And when that 
has appeared, the great rivers dry up too. 

38. After that, at the end of a long period, a fourth sun appears. And when that 
has appeared, the seven great lakes in Himalaya, the sources of the great rivers, 





11. “The “ordinary sun/ ¡is the sun“s divine palace that arose before the emergence of 
the aeon. But like the other sense-sphere đeities at the time of the emergence of the 
aeon, the sun đeity too produces jhãna and reappears in the Brahmä-world. But the 
actual sun“s đisk becomes brighter and more fiery. Others say that it đisappears and 
another appears in its place” (Vism-mht 412). 

12. The five are the Ganges, Yamunã (Jumma), Sarabhu, 5arassati, and Mahi 
(Vism-mht 412). 
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dry up, that is to say: Sihapapäta, Hamsapätana, Kannamundaka, Rathakära, 
Anotatta, Chaddanta, and Kunäla. 

39. After that, at the end of a long period, a fifth sun appears, and when that 
has appeared, there eventually comes to be not enough water left in the great 
Ocean to wet one finger joïnt. 


40. After that, at the end of a long period, a sixth sun appears, and when that 
has appeared, the whole world-sphere becomes nothing but vapotr, all its 
moisture being evaporated. 


And the hundred thousand million world-spheres are the same as this one. 


41. After that, at the end of a long period, a seventh sun appears. And when 
that has appeared, the whole world-sphere together with the hundred thousand 
million other world-spheres catches fire. Even the summits of Sineru, a hundred 
leagues and more high, crumble and vanish into space. The conflagration mounts 
up and invades the realm of the Four Kings. When it has burnt up all the golden 
palaces, the jewelled palaces and the crystal palaces there, it invades the Realm 
of the Thirty-three. And so it goes right on up to the plane of the first jhãna. 
When it has burnt three [lower] Brahmã-worlds, it stops there at the Abhassara- 
world. [417] As long as any formed thing (formation) the size of an atom still 
exists it does not go out; but it goes out when all formed things have been 
consumed. And like the flame that burns ghee and oil, it leaves no ash. 


42. The upper space is now all one with the lower space in a vast gloomy 
darkness. Then at the end of a long period a great cloud arises, and at first it 
rains gently, and then it rains with ever heavier deluges, like lotus stems, like 
rods, like pestles, like palm trunks, more and more. And so it pours down tupon 
all burnt areas in the hundred thousand million world-spheres till they 
disappear. Then the winds (forces) beneath and all around that water rise up 
and compact it and round it, like water drops on a lotus leaf. How do they 
compact the great mass of water? By making gaps; for the wind makes øaps in 
it here and there. 


43. Being thus compressed by the air, compacted and reduced, it gradually 
subsides. As it sinks, the [lower] Brahmã-world reappears in its place, and worlds 
divine reappear in the places of the four upper divine worlds of the sensual 
sphere.'* But when it has sunk to the former earth“s level, strong winds (forces) 
arise and they stop it and hold it stationary, like the water in a water pot when the 
outlet is plugged. As the fresh water gets used up, the essential humus makes its 
appearance on it. That possesses colour, smell and taste, like the surface film on 
milk rice when it dries up. 


44. Then the beings that were reborn first in the Brahmã-world of Streaming- 
radiance (Abhassara) fall from there with the exhaustion of their life span, or 





13. Hzrnrsapñtana is another name for Mlajãkiri. (Vism-mht) For seven Great Lakes 
see A IV 101. 

14. “At the place where the Yama Deities are established. The places where the 
Catumahaãräjika and Tãvatimsa heavens become established do not reappear at first 
because they are connected with the earth” (Vism-mht 412). 
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when their merit is exhausted, and they reappear here. They are self-luminous 
and wander in the sky. Ơn eating the essential humus, as is told in the Aggañña 
Sutta (D HI 85), they are overcome by craving, and they busy themselves in 
making lưmps of it to eat. Then their self-luminosity vanishes, and it is dark. 
They are friphtened when they see the darkness. 


45. Then in order to remove their fears and give them courage, the sun“s disk 
appears full fifty leagues across. [hey are delighted to see it, thinking, “We have 
light,“ and they say, “It has appeared in order to allay our fears and give us 
courage (sữrabhZuøa), so let it be called “sun/ (swri/a).“ So they give it the name 
“sun” (swria). Now, when the sun has given light for a day, it sets. Then they are 
friphtened again, thinking, “We have lost the light we hađ,“ and they think, 
“How good ¡if we had another light!“ [418] 


46. As if knowing their thought, the moon“s disk appears, forty-nine leagues 
across. Ôn seeing it they are still more delighted, and they say, “It has appeared, 
seeming as if it knew our desire (chanda), so let it be called “moon/ (canäa).” So 
they give it the name “moon” (canän). 


47. After the appearance of the moon and sun in this way, the stars appear in 
their constellations. After that, night and day are made known, and in due 
course, the month and half month, the season, and the year. 


48. On the day the moon and sun appear, the mountains of Sineru, of the 
World-sphere and of Himalaya appear too. And they appear on the full-moon 
day of the month of Phagguna (March), neither before nor after. How? Just as, 
when miillet is cooking and bubbles arise, then simultaneously, some parts are 
domes, some hollow, and some flat, so too, there are mountains in the domed 
places, seas in the hollow places, and continents (islands) in the flat places. 


49. Then, as these beings make use of the essential humus, gradually some 
become handsome and some ugly. The handsome ones despise the ugly ones. 
Owing to their contempt the essential humus vanishes and an outprowth from 
the soil appears. Then that vanishes in the same way and the bađãlafñ creeper 
appears. That too vanishes in the same way and the rice without red powder or 
husk that ripens without tilling appears, a clean sweet-smelling rice fruit. 


50.  Then vessels appear. These beings put the rice into the vessels, which they 
put on the tops of stones. A flame appears spontaneously and cooks it. The 
cooked rice resembles jasmine flowers. lt has no need of sauces and curries, since 
1t has whatever flavour they want to taste. 


51. As soon as they eat this gross food, urine and excrement appear in them. 
Then wound orifices break open in them to let these things out. The male sex 
appears in the male, and the female sex in the female. Then the females brood 
over the males, and the males over the females for a long time. Owing to this long 
period of brooding, the fever of sense desires arises. After that they practice 
sexual intercourse. 


52. [419] Eor their [overt] practice of evil they are censured and punished by 
the wise, and so they build houses for the purpose of concealing the evil. When 
they live in houses, they eventually fall in with the views of the more lazy, and 
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they make stores of food. As soon as they do that, the rice becomes enclosed in 
red powder and husks and no longer grows again of itself in the place where it 
was reaped. They meet together and bemoan the fact, “Evil has surely made its 
appearance among beings; for formerly we were mind-made ...“ (D II 90), and 
all this should be given in full in the way described in the Aggañña Sutta. 


53. After that, they set up boundaries. Then some being takes a portion given 
to another. After he has been twice rebuked, at the third time they come to blows 
with fists, clods, sticks, and so on. When stealing, censuring, lying, resorting to 
sticks, etc., have appeared in this way, they meet together, thinking, “Suppose we 
elect a being who would reprove those who should be reproved, censure those 
who should be censured, and banish those who should be banished, and 
suppose we keep him supplied with a portion of the rice?“ (D II 92). 


54. When beings had come to an agreement in this way in this aeon, firstly 
this Blessed One himself, who was then the Bodhisatta (Being due to be 
Enlightened), was the handsomest, the most comely, the most honourable, and 
was clever and capable of exercising the effort of restraint. They approached 
him, asked him, and elected him. Since he was recognized (sammaf2a) by the 
majority (0ahã-jana) he was called Mahä Sammata. Since he was lord of the 
fields (khetfa) he was called khattiya (warrior noble). Since he promoted others/ 
good (øfi/eH) righteously and equitably he was a king (rã). This ¡is how he 
came to be known by these names. For the Bodhisatta himself is the first man 
concerned in any wonderful innovation in the world. So after the khattiya circle 
had been established by making the Bodhisatta the first in this way, the brahmans 
and the other castes were founded in due succession. 


55. Herein, the period from the time of the great cloud heralding the aeon/s 
destruction up till the ceasing of the flames constitutes one incalculable, and 
that is called the “contraction.” That from the ceasing of the flames of the aeon 
destruction up tilI the great cloud of rehabilitation, which rains down upon the 
hundred thousand million world-spheres, constitutes the second incalculable, 
and that is called, “what supersedes the contracton.“ That from the time of the 
great cloud of rehabilitation up till the appearance of the moon and sun 
constitutes the third incalculable, and that is called the “expansion.” That from 
the appearance of the moon and sun up tilI [420] the reappearance of the great 
cloud of the aeon destruction is the fourth incalculable, and that is called, “what 
supersedes the expansion.” These four incalculables make up one great aeon. 
This, firstly, is how the destruction by fire and reconstitution should be 
unđerstood. 

56. The occasion when the aeon is destroyed by water should be treated in the 
way already described beginning, “First of all a preat cloud heralding the aeon“s 
destruction appears ...” (§32). 


57. There ¡is this difference, however. While in the former case a second sun 
appeared, in this case a great cloud of caustic waters'” appears. At first it rains 





15. Khñrudaka—“caustic waters”: the name given to the waters on which the world- 
spheres rest (see M-a IV 178). 
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very gently, but it goes on to rain with gradually greater deluges, pouring down 
upon the hundred thousand million world-spheres. As soon as they are touched 
by the caustic waters, the earth, the mountains, etc., melt away, and the waters are 
supported all round by winds. The waters take possession from the earth up to 
the plane of the second jhãna. When they have dissolved away the three Brahmä- 
worlds there, they stop at the Subhakinha-world. As long as any formed thing 
the size of an atom exists they do not subside; but they suddenly subside and 
vanish away when all formed things have been overwhelmed by them. All 
beginning with: “The upper space is all one with the lower space in a vast 
gloomy darkness ...” (§42) is as already described, except that here the world 
begins its reappearance with the Äbhassara Brahmaä-world. And beings falling 
from the Subhakinha Brahmã-world are reborn in the places beginning with the 
Abhassara Brahmäã-world. 


58.  Herein, the period from the time of the great cloud heralding the aeon/s 
destruction up till the ceasing of the aeon-destroying waters constitutes one 
incalculable. That from the ceasing of the waters up till the great cloud of 
rehabilitation constitutes the second incalculable. That from the great cloud of 
rehabilitation ... These four incalculables make up one great aeon. This is how 
the destruction by water and reconstitution should be understood. 


59. The occasion when the aeon is destroyed by air should be treated in the 
way already described beginning with the “first of all a great cloud heralding 
the aeon“s destruction appears ...” (§32). 


60. There is this difference, however. While in the first case there was a second 
sun, here a wind arises in order to destroy the aeon. First of all it lifts up the 
coarse flue, then the fine flue, then the fine sand, coarse sand, gravel, stones, etc., 
[421] until it lifts up stones as big as a catafalque,'* and great trees standing in 
uneven places. They are swept from the earth up into the sky, and instead of 
falling down again they are broken to bits there and cease to exist. 


61. Then eventually wind arises from underneath the great earth and overturns 
the earth, flinging it into space. The earth splits into frayments measuring a 
hundred leagues, measuring two, three, four, five hundred leagues, and they are 
hurled into space too, and there they are broken to bits and cease to exist. The 
world-sphere mountains and Mount Sineru are wrenched up and cast into 
space, where they crash against each other till they are broken to bits and 
disappear. In this way it destroys the divine palaces built on the earth [of Mount 
Sineru] and those built in space, it destroys the six sensual-sphere divine worlds, 
and it đestroys the hundred thousand million world-spheres. Then world-sphere 
collides with world-sphere, Himalaya Mountain with Himalaya Mountain, 
Sineru with Sineru, till they are broken to bits and disappear. 

62. The wind takes possession from the earth up to the plane of the third 
jhãna. There, after destroying three Brahmäa-worlds, it stops at the Vehapphala- 
world. When it has destroyed all formed things in this way, it spends itself too. 





16. K/‡ãgñra: see Ch. XII,n.14; here this seems the most likely of the various meanings 
of the word. 
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Then all happens as already described in the way beginning, “The upper space 
is all one with the lower space in a vast gloomy darkness ...“ (§42). But here the 
world begins its reappearance with the Subhakinha Brahmä-world. And beings 
falling from the Vehapphala Brahmaä-world are reborn in the places beginning 
with the Subhakinha Brahmä-world. 


63. Herein, the period from the time of the great cloud heralding the aeon“s 
destruction up till the ceasing of the aeon-destroying wind is one incalculable. 
That from the ceasing of the wind up till the great cloud of rehabilitation is the 
second incalculable ... These four incalculables make up one great aeon. This is 
how the đestruction by wind and reconstitution should be understood. 


64. What is the reason for the world“s destruction in this way? The [three] roots 
of the unprofitable are the reason. When any one of the roots of the unprofitable 
becomes conspicuous, the world is destroyed accordingly. When greed is more 
conspicuous, it is destroyed by fire. When hate is more conspicuous, it is destroyed 
by water—though some say that it is destroyed by fire when hate is more 
conspicuous and by water when greed is more conspicuous. And when delusion 
1s more conspicuous, it is destroyed by wind. 


65. Destroyed as it is in this way, it is destroyed for seven turns in succession by 
fire and the eighth turn by water; then again seven turns by fire and the eighth 
turn by water; then, when it has been seven times destroyed by water at each 
eiphth [422] turn, it is again destroyed for seven turns by fire. Sixty-three eons 
pass in this way. And now the air takes the opportunity to usurp the water“s turn 
for destruction, and in destroying the world it demolishes the Subhakinha 
Brahmä-world where the life span is the full sixty-four eons. 


66. Now, when a bhikkhu capable of recollecting eons is recollecting his former 
lives, then of súch eons as these he recollects 70 eơns oƒ tuorld contracH0n, an 
eonls 0ƒ t0orld expaision, tran eons 0ƒ tuorld contracHon and expansion. How? In the 
way beginning, There Ï tuas.... 


Herein, There Ï (uas: in that eon of contraction Ï was in that kind of becoming 
or generation or destiny or station of consciousness or abode of beings or order 
of beings. 


67. So nniamed: [such forenames as] Tissa, say, or Phussa. Oƒ such a race: [such 
family names as] Kaccäna, say, or Kassapa. This is said of the recollection of his 
own name and race (surname) in his past existence. But if he wants to recollect 
his own appearance at that time, or whether his life was a rough or refined one, 
or whether pleasure or pain was prevalent, or whether hỉs life span was short Or 
long, he recollects that too. Hence he said with sch an appearance ... such the end 
0ƒ tụ liƒe span. 

68. Here, mifh such an appearance means fair or dark. Such tuas 1m ƒood: with 
white rice and meat dishes as food or with windfall fruits as food. Such 
experience oƒ pleasure and pain: with varied experience of bodily and mental 
pleasure and pain classed as worldly and unworldly, and so on. Swch the end oƒ 
tự liƒe span: with such a life span of a century or life span of eighty-four thousand 
©Ons. 
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69. And passing an from there, Ï reappeared elsetphere: having passed away 
from that becoming, generation, destiny, station of consciousness, abode of beings 
or order of beings, Ï again appeared in that other becoming, generation, destiny, 
station of consciousness, abode of beings or order of beings. And there †oo Ì t0as: 
then again I was there in that becoming, generation, destiny, station of 
consciousness, abode of beings or order of beings. So 1arcd, etc., are as already 
stated. 


70. Furthermore, the words fhere Ï tuas refer to the recollection of one who has 
cast back retrospectively as far as he wishes, and the words ad passing đua 
from there refer to his reviewing after turning forward again; consequently, the 
words Ï appeared elseiphere can be understood to be said with reference to the 
place of his reappearance next before his appearance here, which is referred to 
by the words l appeared here. But the words there too Ï (uas, etc., [423] are said in 
order to show the recollection of his name, race, etc., there in the place of his 
reappearance next before this appearance. A#d passins aiuq from there, Ï reappenred 
here: having passed away from that next place of reappearance, Ï was reborn here 
in this khattiya clan or brahman clan. 


Z1. Ths: so. WiHh ifs aspecls and parHiculars: with its particulars consisting in 
name and race; with its aspects consisting in appearance, and so on. Eor it is by 
means of name and race that a being is particularized as, say Tissa Kassapa; but 
his distinctive personality is made known by means of appearance, etc., as dark 
or fair. So the name and race are the particulars, while the others are the aspects. 
He recollects his tranifold past liues: the meaning of this 1s clear. 


The explanation of the knowledge of recollection of past lives is ended. 


[(5) THE DIvINE EYE—KNOWLEDGE OF PASSING AWAY AND 
REAPPEARANCE OF BEINGS] 


72. As to the explanation of the knowledge of passing away and reappearance 
of beings, [here is the text: “He directs, he inclines, his mind to the knowledge of 
the passing away and reappearance of beings. With the divine eye, which is 
purified and surpasses the human, he sees beings passing away and 
reappearing, inferior and superior, fair and ugly, happy or unhappy in their 
đestiny; he understands beings as faring according to their deeds: “These worthy 
beings who were ill-conducted in body, speech and mind, revilers of Noble 
Ones, wrong in their views, acquirers of kamma due to wrong view, have, on the 
breakup of the body, after death, appeared in a state of loss, in an unhappy 
destiny, in perdition in hell; bút these worthy beings, who are well conducted in 
body, speech and mind, not revilers of Noble Ones, right in their views, acquirers 
of kamma due to right view, have, on the breakup of the body, after death, appeared 
in a happy destiny, in the heavenly world.“ Thus with the divine eye, which is 
purified and surpasses the human, he sees beings passing away and 
reappearing, inferior and superior, fair and ugly, happy or unhappy in their 
đestiny; he understands beings as faring according to their deeds“ (D I 82). 
Herein,] to the knơiuledse 0ƒ the passing at0aW and reappearance: cutiipapitañiãtia= 
cụutiñ ca upapñte ca fiãnña (resolution of compound); [the meaning is,] for the 
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kind of knowledge by means of which beings” passing away and reappearance 
1s known; for knowledge of the divine eye, is what is meant. He đirects, he inclines 
his trỉng: he both directs and inclines preliminary-work consciousness. He is 
the bhikkhu who does the đirecting of his mind. 


73. But as regards r0ifh the diuine ee, etc., it is diuine because of its similarity to 
the divine; for deities have as divine eye the sensitivity that is produced by 
kamma consisting in good conduct and is unimpeded by bile, phlegm, blood, 
etc.,and capable of receiving an object even though far off because it is liberated 
from imperfectons. And this eye, consisting in knowledge, which is produced 
by the power of this bhikkhu“s energy in development, is similar to that, so it is 
“divine” because it is similar to the divine. Also it is “divine” because it is 
obtained by means of đivine abiding, and because it has divine abiding as its 
support. And it is “divine“ because it greatly illuminates by discerning light. 
And it is “divine“ because it has a great range through seeing visible objects 
that are behind walls, and so on. All that should be understood according to the 
science of grammar. Ít is an ø/£ in the sense of seeing. Also it is an eye since it is 
like an eye in its performance of an eye“s function. Ït 1s ø7¡/fied since it is a cause 
of purification of view, owing to seeing passing away and reappearance. 


74. One who sees only passing away and not reappearance assumes the 
annihilation view; and one who sees only reappearance and not passing away 
assumes the view that a new being appears. But since one who sees both outstrips 
that twofold [false] view, that vision of his is therefore a cause for purification of 
view. And the Buddhas” sons see both of these. Hence it was said above: [424] “lt 
is ˆpurified since it is a cause of purification of view, owing to seeing passing 
away and reappearance.” 


75. ]† surpasses the human in the seeing of visible objects by surpassing the 
human environment. Ór it can be understood that it swrpasses the humnan in 
surpassing the human fleshly eye. With that điơine eựe, tphích is purified and 
superhutnan, he sees beinss, he watches beings as men do with the fleshly eye. 


76. Passins an and reappenring: he cannot see them with the divine eye actually 
at the death moment of reappearance.'” But it is those who, being on the verge of 
đeath, will die now that are intended as “passing away” and those who have 
taken rebirth-linking and have just reappeared that are intended by 





17. ““He camnot see them tuith the đioine eye—with the knowledge of the divine eye—— 
because of the extreme brevity and extreme subtlety of the material moment in 
anyone. Moreover, it is present materiality that is the object of the divine eye, and that 
1s by prenascence condition. And there is no occurrence of exalted consciousness 
without adverting and preliminary work. Nor is materiality that is only arising able to 
serve as object condition, nor that which is dissolving. Therefore, it is riphtly said that 
he cannot see with the divine eye materiality at the moments of death and reappearance. 
Tí the knowledge of the divine eye has only materiality as its object, then why is it said 
that he “sees beings”? It is said in this way since it is mainly concerned with instances 
of materiality in a being/s continuity, or because that materiality is a reason for 
apprehending beings. Some say that this is said according to conventional usage“ 
(Vism-mht 417). 
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“reappearing.” What is pointed out is that he sees them as such passing away 
and reappearing. 


77. lInƒerior: despised, disdained, looked down upon, scorned, on account of 
birth, clan, wealth, etc., because of reaping the outcome of delusion. Sperior: the 
opposite of that because of reaping the outcome of non-delusion. Fzr: having a 
desirable, agreeable, pleasing appearance because of reaping the outcome of 
non-hate. Liel/: having undesirable, disagreeable, unpleasing appearance 
because of reaping the outcome of hate; unsightly, ill-favoured, is the meaning. 
Happw ïn their destiny: gone to a happy destiny; or rich, very wealthy, because of 
reaping the outcome of non-greed. Unhappy in their destiny: gone to an unhappy 
destiny; or poor with little food and drink because of reaping the outcome of 
greed. 


78... Farine according to their deeds: moving on in accordance with whatever deeds 
(kammn) may have been accumulated. Hereim, the function of the divine eye is 
described by the first expressions beginning with “passing away.“ But the 
function of knowledge of faring according to deeds is described by this last 
©expression. 


79. The order in which that knowledge arises is this. Here a bhikkhUu extends 
light downwards in the đirection of hell, and he sees beings in hell undergoing 
great suffering. That vision is only the divine eye”s function. He gives it attention 
in this way, “After doing what deeds do these beings undergo this suffering?” 
Then knowledge that has those deeds as its object arises in him in this way, “lt 
was after doing this.” Likewise he extends light upwards in the direction of the 
[sensual-sphere] divine world, and he sees beings in the Nandana Grove, the 
Missaka Grove, the Phãrusaka Grove, etc., enjoying great good fortune. That 
vision also is only the đivine eye“s function. He gives attention to it in this way, 
“After doing what deeds do these beings enjoy this good fortune?“ Then 
knowledge that has those deeds as its object arises in him in this way, “It was 
after doing this.“ This is what is called knowledge of faring according to deeds. 


80. There is no special preliminary work for this. And as in this case, so too in 
the case of knowledge of the future; for these have the divine eye as their basis 
and their success is dependent on that of the divine eye. [425] 


81. As to /ll-conducted ïm body, etc., it is bad conduct (đu††hu caritam), or it 15 
corrupted conduct (đu††hmmn caritarn) because ït 1s rotten with defilements, thus it 
1s ill-conduct (đuccarita). The ill-conduct comes about by means of the body, or 
the ill-conduct has arisen due to the body, thus it is ill-conduct in body; so too 
with the rest. ll-corducted is endowed with ill-conduct. 


82. Rezilers oƒ Noble Ones: being desirous of harm for Noble Ones consisting of 
Buddhas, Paccekabuddhas, and disciples, and also of householders who are 
stream-enterers, they revile them with the worst accusations or with denial of 
their special qualities (see Ud 44 and MN 12); they abuse and upbraid them, is 
what is meant. 


83. Herein, it should be understood that when they say, “They have no 
asceticism, they are not ascetics,“ they revile them with the worst accusation; 
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and when they say, “They have no jhãna or liberation or path of fruition, etc.,” 
they revile them with denial of their special qualites. And whether done 
knowingly or unknowingly it is in either case reviling of Noble Ones; it is weighty 
kamma resembling that of immediate result, and it is an obstacle both to heaven 
and to the path. But it is remediable. 


84. The following story should be understood in order to make this clear. An 
elder and a young bhikkhu, it seems, wandered for alms in a certain village. At 
the first house they got only a spoonful of hot gruel. The elders stomach was 
paining him with wind. He thought, “This gruel is good for me; I shall drink it 
before it gets cold.” People brought a wooden stool to the doorstep, and he sat 
down and drank it. The other was disgusted and remarked, “The old man has 
let his hunger get the better of him and has done what he should be ashamed to 
do.” The elder wandered for alms, and on returning to the monastery he asked 
the young bhikkhu, “Have you any footing in this Dispensation, friend?”— 
“Yes, venerable sir, Ï am a stream-enterer.“—“Then, friend, do not try for the 
higher paths; one whose cankers are destroyed has been reviled by you.” The 
young bhikkhu asked for the elder“s forgiveness and was thereby restored to his 
former state. 


85. So one who reviles a Noble One, even if he is one himself, should go to him; 
1f he himself is senior, [426] he should sit down in the squatting position and get 
his forgiveness in this way, “I have said súch and such to the venerable one; may 
he forgive me.” If he himself is junior, he should pay homage, and sitting in the 
squatting position and holding out his hand palms together, he should get his 
forgiveness in this way, “I have said such and such to you, venerable sir; forgive 
mne.” If the other has gone away, he should get his forgiveness either by goiïng to 
him himself or by sending someone such as a co-resident. 


86. lí he can neither go nor send, he should go to the bhikkhus who live in that 
monastery, and, sitting down in the squatting position if they are junior, or 
acting ¡in the way already described if they are senior, he should get forgiveness 
by saying, “Venerable sirs, I have said such and such to the venerable one named 
so and so; may that venerable one forgive me.” And this should also be done 
when he fails to get forgiveness in his presence. 


87. lfitis a bhikkhu who wanders alone and it cannot be discovered where he 
is living or where he has gone, he should go to a wise bhikkhu and say, “Venerable 
sir, I have said such and such to the venerable one named so and so. When ] 
remember it, Ï am remorseful. What shall I do?” He should be told, “Think no 
more about it; the elder forgives you. Set your mind at rest.“ Then he should 
extend his hands palms together in the direction taken by the Noble One and 
say, “Forgive me.” 

88. lí the Noble One has attained the ñnal Nibbãna, he should go to the place 
where the bed is, on which he attained the final Nibbãna, and should go as far 
as the charnel ground to ask forgiveness. When this has been done, there is no 
obstruction either to heaven or to the path. He becomes as he was before. 


89. Wrong ïn their 0ieius: having distorted vision. Acquirers oƒ kar~ma due to 
turơng ơie: those who have kamma of the various kinds acquired through wrong 
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view, and also those who incite others to bodily kamma, etc., rooted in wrong 
view. And here, though reviling of Noble Ones has already been included by the 
mention of verbal misconduct, and though wrong view has already been 
included by the mention of mental misconduct, it may be understood, 
nevertheless, that the two are mentioned again in order to emphasize their great 
reprehensibility. 

90. Reviling Noble Ones is greatly reprehensible because of its resemblance to 
kamma with immediate result. For this is said: “Sãriputta, just as a bhikkhu 
pOossessing virtuous conduct, concentration and understanding could here and 
now attain final knowledge, so it is in this case, I say; if he does not abandon 
such talk and such thoughts and renounce such views, he will find himself in 
hell as surely as if he had been carried off and put there“ (MI 71). [427] And 
there is nothing more reprehensible than wrong view, according as it is said: 
“Bhikkhus, I do not see any one thing so reprehensible as wrong view“ (A 1 33). 


91. Ơn the brenkup oƒ the body: on the giving up of the clung-to aggregates. 
After death: in the taking up of the aggregates generated next after that. Or 
alternatively, on the brenkup oƒ the bodW is on the interruption of the life faculty, 
and øffer denth is beyond the death consciousness. 


92..A sfate oƒloss and the rest are all only synonyms for hell. Hell is a sfafe 0ƒ loss 
(apña) because ¡it is removed (zpefa) from the reason (#4)? known as merit, 
which is the cause of [attaining] heaven and deliverance; or because of the absence 
(abhZon) of any origin (ñwn) of pleasures. The destiny (ezf7, going), the refuge, of 
suffering (dukkha) is the unhappw desHm (dussaH); or the destiny (gaH) produced 
by kamma that is corrupted (đu‡†ha) by much hate (đosø) is an nhappụ destin 
(dussari). Those who commit wrongdoings, being separated out (ø/øasa) fall 
(mipatanfi) in here, thus it 1s perdiHon (ơinipñtn); or alternatively, when they are 
đestroyed (ơinassanfo), they fall (patanH) in here, all their limbs being broken up, 
thus it is erdiHon (oinipñta). There 1s no reason (41/4) reckoned as satisfying here, 
thus it is hell (man). 

93. Or alternatively, the animal generation is indicated by the mention of sfafes 
0ƒ loss; for the animal generation is a state of loss because it is removed from the 
happy destiny; but it is not an unhappy destiny because it allows the existence 
of royal nãgas (serpents), who are greatly honoured. The realm of ghosts is 
indicated by the mention of the happy desH/; for that is both a state of loss and 
an unhappy destiny because it is removed from the happy destiny and because 
it is the destiny of suffering; but it is not perdition because it is not a state Of 
perdition such as that of the asura demons. The race of asura demons is indicated 
by the mention of Øerđition; for that is both a state of loss and an unhappy 
đestiny in the way already described, and it is called “perditon“ (deprivation) 
from all opportunities. Hell itself in the various aspects of AvTci, etc., is indicated 
by the mention of hell. 





18. In rendering 1/4thãbhatmn here in this very idiomatic passage M-a II 32 has been 
consulted. 
19. For the word øa see XVI.17. 
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Haue ... appeared: have gone to; have been reborn there, is the intention. 


94. The bright side should be understood in the opposite way. But there is this 
difference. Here the mention of the happy destiny includes the human đestiny, 
and only the divine destiny is included by the mention of hezauenl. Herein, a 
good (sundarn) destiny (gaH) is a happự desHnw (susaH). It is the very highest 
(suffhu asso) in such things as the objective fields comprising visible objects, etc., 
thus it is hezoenl (saeea). All that is a world (loka) in the sense of crumbling and 
disintegrating (Iujjana-palujjana). This is the word meaning. 

Thus tuith the diuine eue, etc., is all a summing-up phrase; the meaning here in 
brief is this: so with the divine eye ... he sees. 


95. Now, a clansman who is a beginner and wants to see in this way should 
make sure that the jhãna, which has a kasina as its object and is the basis for 
direct-knowledge, is made in all ways susceptible of his guidance. Then one of 
these three kasinas, that is to say, the fire kasina, white kasina, [428] or light 
kasina, should be brought to the neighbourhood [of the arising of divine-eye 
knowledge]. He should make this access jhãna his resort and stop there to 
extend [the kasina]; the intention is that absorption should not be aroused here; 
for if he does induce absorption, the [kasina] will become the support for basic 
jhãna, but not for the [direct-knowledge] preliminary work. The light kasina is 
the best of the three. So either that, or one of the others, should be worked up in 
the way stated in the Description of the Kasinas, and it should be stopped at the 
level of access and extended there. And the method for extending ¡it should be 
unđerstood in the way already described there too. lt is only what is visible 
within the area to which the kasina has been extended that can be seen. 


9%. However, while he is seeing what is visible, the turn of the preliminary 
work runs out. Thereupon the light disappears. When that has disappeared, he 
no longer sees what is visible (cí. M III 158). Then he should again and again 
attain the basic jhãna, emerge and pervade with light. In this way the light 
gradually gets consolidated till at length it remains in whatever sized area has 
been delimited by him in this way, “Let there be light here.” Even if he sits 
watching all day he can still see visible objects. 


97. And here there is the simile of the man who set out on a journey by night 
with a grass torch. Someone set out on a journey by night, it seems, with a ørasS 
torch. His torch stopped flaming. Then the even and uneven places were no 
more evident to him. He stubbed the torch on the ground and it again blazed up. 
In đoïng so it gave more light than before. As it went on dying out and flaring up 
again, eventually the sun rose. When the sun had risen, he thought, “There is 
no further need of the torch,“ and he threw it away and went on by daylight. 


98. Herein, the kasina light at the time of the preliminary work is like the light 
of the torch. His no more seeing what is visible when the light has disappeared 
owing to the turn of the preliminary work running out while he is seeing what 
1s visible is like the man“s not seeing the even and uneven places owing to the 
torch“s stopping flaming. His repeated attaining is like the stubbing of the 
torch. His more powerful pervasion with light by repeating the preliminary 
work is like the torch“s giving more light than before. The strong lights 
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remaining in as large an area as he delimits is like the sun“s rising. His seeing 
even during a whole day what is visible in the strong light after throwing the 
limited light away ¡is like the man“s going on by day after throwing the torch 
away. 

99. Herein, when visible objects that are not within the focus of the bhikkhu“s 
fleshly eye come into the focus of his eye of knowledge—that is to say, visible 
objects that are inside his belly, belonging to the heart basis, belonging to what 
is below the earth/s surface, behind walls, mountains and enclosures, or in 
another world-sphere—[429] and are as if seen with the fleshly eye, then it 
should be understood that the divine eye has arisen. And only that is capable of 
seeing the visible objects here, not the preliminary-work consciousnesses. 


100. But this is an obstacle for an ordinary man. Why? Because wherever he 
determines, “Let there be light,” it becomes all light, even after penetrating 
through earth, sea and mountains. Then fear arises in him when he sees the 
fearful forms of spirits, ogres, etc., that are there, owing to which his mind is 
distracted and he loses his jhãna. So he needs to be careful in seeing what is 
visible (see M II 158). 


101. Here is the order of arising of the divine eye: when mind-door adverting, 
which has made its object that visible datum of the kind already described, has 
arisen and ceased, then, making that same visible datum the object, all should be 
unđerstood in the way already described beginning, “Either four or five 
impulsions impel...” (S5) Here also the [three or four] prior consciousnesses 
are of the sense sphere and have applied and sustained thought. The last of 
these consciousnesses, which accomplishes the aim, is of the fine-material sphere 
belonging to the fourth jhãna. Knowledge conascent with that is called 
“knowledge of the passing away and reappearance of beings“ and “knowledge 
of the divine eye. 


The explanation of knowledge of passing away and reappearance is ended. 


[GENERAL] 


102. The Helper, knower of five aggregates, 
Had these five direct-knowledges to tell; 
When they are known, there are concerning them 
These general matters to be known as well. 


103. Among these, the divine eye, called knowledge of passing away and 
reappearance, has two accessory kinds of knowledge, that is to say, “knowledge 
of the future“ and “knowledge of faring according to deeds.” So these two along 
with the five beginning with the kinds of supernormal power make seven kinds 
of direct-knowledge given here. 


104. Now,¡n order to avoid confusion about the classification of their objects: 


The Sage has told four object triads 
By means of which one can infer 
Just how these seven different kinds 
Of direct-knowledges occur. 
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105.  Here is the explanation. Four object triads have been told by the Greatest 
of the Sages. What four? The limited-object triad, the path-object triad, the past- 
object triad, and the internal-object triad.” 


106. (1) Herein, knơuledse oƒ supernormal pouuer [430] occurs with respect to 
seven kinds of object, that is to say, as having a limited or exalted, a past, future 
Or present, and an internal or external object. How? 


'When he wants to go with an invisible body after making the body dependent 
on the mind, and he converts the body to accord with the mind (XII.119), and he 
sets it, mounts it, on the exalted consciousness, then taking it that the [word in 
the] accusative case is the proper object,”! it has a limited object because its object 
is the material body. When he wants to go with a visible body after making the 
mind dependent on the body and he converts the mind to accord with the body 
and sets it, mounts it, on the material body, then taking it that the [word in the] 
accusative case is the proper object, it has an exalted object because its object is the 
exalted consciousness. 


107. But that same consciousness takes what has passed, has ceased, as its 
object, therefore it has a past object. In those who resolve about the future, as in the 
case of the Elder Mahaã Kassapa in the Great Storing of the Relics, and others, it 
has a future object. When the Elder Maha Kassapa was making the great relic 
store, it seems, he resolved thus, “During the next two hundred and eighteen 
years in the future let not these perfumes dry up or these flowers wither or these 
lamps go out,” and so it all happened. When the Elder Assagutta saw the 
Community of Bhikkhus eating dry food in the Vattaniya Lodging he resolved 
thus, “Let the water pool become cream of curd every day before the meal,“ and 
when the water was taken before the meal it was cream of curd; but after the meal 
there was only the normal water.” 





20. See Ablidhammmna MñHkñ (“schedule”), Dhs 1í. This consists of 22 sets of triple 
classifications (//ka) and 100 sets of double ones (đ„ka). The first triad “profitable, 
unprofitable, and [morally] indeterminate,“ and the first dyad is “root-cause, not- 
root-cause.“ The Mlafikñ is used in the Dhammasangani (for which it serves as the 
basic structure), in the Vibhanga (in some of the “Abhidhamma Sections“ and in the 
“Questionnaires”) and in the Patthãna. All dhammas are either classifiable according 
to these triads and dyads, under one of the headings, if the triad or dyad ¡s all- 
embracing, or are called “not-so-classifiable” (0a-øattabba), if the triad or dyad is not. 
The four triads mentioned here are: no. 13, “đhammas with a limited object, with an 
exalted object, with a measureless object”; no. 1ó, “dhammas with a path as object, 
with a path as root-cause, with path as predominance”; no. 19, “dhammas with a past 
object, with a future object, with a present object”; and no. 21, “đhammas with an 
internal object, with an external object, with an internal-external object. 

21. The “word in the accusative case is in the first instance “body,” governed by the 
verb “converts” (kãyau paritimefi); see Vism-mht. 

22. Vism-mh† comments: “Although with the words: “These perfines,ˆ etc., he 
apprehends present perfumes, etc., nevertheless the object of his resolving 
consciousness is actually their future materiality that is to be associated with the 
distinction of not drying up. This is because the resolve concerns the future ... C7 
0ƒ curẩ: when resolving, his object is the future appearance of curd.” 
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108.  At the time of going with an invisible body after making the body 
dependent on the mind it has a present obJect. 


At the time of converting the miỉnd to accord with the body, or the body to 
accord with the mind, and at the time of creating one”s own appearance as a boy, 
etc., it has an internal object because it makes one”s own body and mind its object. 
But at the time of showing elephants, horses, etc., externally it has an exfernal 
object. 


Thịs is how, firstly, the kinds of supernormal power should be understood to 
occur with respect to the seven kinds of object. 


109. (2) Knoiuledge oƒ the dioine ear element occurs with respect to four kinds of 
object, that is to say, as having a limited, and a present, and an internal or 
external object. How? 


Since it makes sound its object and since sound is limited (see Vibh Z4), it 
therefore has a limited object.3 But since it occurs only by making existing 
sound its object, it has a present obJect. At the time of hearing sounds in one“s own 
belly it has an internal object. At the time of hearing the sounds of others it 4s an 
external object. [431] Thịs is how the knowledge of the divine ear element should 
be understood to occur with respect to the four kinds of object. 


110. (3) Knơipledse oƒ penelraHon 0ƒ mminds occurs with respect to eight kinds of 
object, that is to say, as having a limited, exalted or measureless object, path as 
object, and a past, future or present object, and an external object. How? 


At the time of knowing others“ sense-sphere consciousness it hs 4 limited 
oÙject. At the time of knowing their fine-material-sphere or immaterial-sphere 
consciousness it 4s am! exalted object. At the time of knowing path and fruition it 
has a measureless object. And here an ordinary man does not know a stream- 
enterers consciousness, nor does a stream-enterer know a once-returner's, and 
so up to the Arahants consciousness. But an Arahant knows the consciousness 
of all the others. And each higher one knows the consciousnesses of all those 
below him. Thịis is the đifference to be understood. At the time when it has path 
consciousness as its object it has øafh as object. But when one knows another“s 
consciousness within the past seven days, or within the future seven days, then 
it has a past object and has a ƒuture object respectively. 


111. How does it have a present object? “Present” (øaccuppanma) is of three 
kinds, that is to say, present by moment, present by continuity, and present by 
extent. Herein, what has reached arising (päda), presence (ƒz), and dissolution 
(phansa) 1s present bụ mmoment. What is included ïn one or two rounds of continuity 
1s present bụ continuiH. 

112.  Herein, when someone goes to a well-lit place after sitting in the dark, an 
object is not clear at first; until it becomes clear, one or two rounds of continuity 





VattanTyasenãsana was apparently a monastery ¡in the Vindhya HHIIs (V/fJa‡a0i): 
see Mhv XIX.6; Dhs-a 419. The Elders Assagutta and Rohana instructed Kajangala 
who was sent to convert Menander (Lamotte, H¡stoire de la Bouddhisme Indien, p. 440). 
23. CÍ also Vibh 62 and 91. 
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should be understood [to pass] meanwhile. And when he goes into an inner 
closet after going about in a well-lit place, a visible object is not immediately 
evident at first; until it becomes clear, one or two rounds of continuity should be 
unđerstood [to pass] meanwhile. When he stands at a distance, although he 
sees the alterations (movements) of the hands of washer-men and the alterations 
(movements) of the striking of gongs, drums, etc., yet he does not hear the sound 
at first (see Ch. XIV n. 22); until he hears it, one or two rounds of continuity 
should be understood [to pass] meanwhile. This, firstly, is according to the 
Majjhima reciters. 


113. The Samyutta reciters, however, say that there are two kinds of continuity, 
that is to say, material continuity and immaterial continuity: that a material 
continuity lasts as long as the [muddy] line of water touching the bank when 
one treads in the water takes to clear,”“ as long as the heat of the body in one who 
has walked a certain extent takes to die down, as long as the blindness in one 
who has come from the sunshine into a room does not depart, as long as when, 
after someone has been giving attention to his meditation subject in a room and 
then opens the shutters by day and looks out, the dazzling in his eyes does not 
die down; and that an immaterial continuity consists in two or three rounds of 
impulsions. Both of these are [according to them] called “present by continuity.” 
[432] 


114. What is delimited by a single becoming (existence) is called resent bụ 
exten†, with reference to which it is said in the Bhaddekaratta Sutta: “Friends, the 
miỉnd and mental objects are both what is present. Consciousness is bound by 
desire and greed for what is present. Because consciousness is bound by desire 
and greed he delights in that. When he delights in that, then he is vanquished 
with respect to present states“ (M TH 197). 


And here, “present by continuity“” is used in the Commentaries while “present 
by extent” is used in the Suttas. 


115. Herein, some” say that consciousness “present by moment“ is the object 
of knowledge of penetration of minds. What reason do they give? It is that the 
consciousness of the possessor of supernormal power and that of the other arise 
in a single moment. Their simile is this: just as when a handful of flowers is 
thrown into the aïr, the stalk of one flower is probably struck by the stalk of 
another, and so too, when with the thought, “I will know anothers miỉnd,” the 
mind of a multitude is adverted to as a mass, then the mind of one is probably 
penetrated by the mind of the other either at the moment of arising or at the 
moment of presence or at the moment of đissolution. 

116.  That, however, is rejected in the Commentaries as erroneous, because even 


1f one went on adverting for a hundred or a thousand years, there is never co- 
presence of the two consciousnesses, that is to say, of that with which he adverts 





24... Vism-mht adds: “Some however explain the meaning in this way: Ït is as long as, 
when one has stepped on the dry bank with a wet foot, the water line on the foot does 
not đisappear. 

25. The residents of the Abhayagiri Monastery in Anuradhapura (Vism-mh†). 
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and that [of impulsion] with which he knows, and because the flaw of plurality 
of objects follows if presence [of the same object] to both adverting and impulsion 
is not insisted on. What should be understood is that the object is present by 
continuity and present by extent. 


117. Herein, anothers consciousness during a time measuring two or three 
cognitive series with impulsions extending before and after the [strictly] 
currently existing cognitive series with impulsions, is all called “present by 
continuity.” But in the Samyutta Commentary it is said that “present by extent” 
should be illustrated by a round of impulsions. 


118. Thatis rightly said. Here is the illustration. The possessor of supernormal- 
power who wants to know another“s mind adverts. The adverting [consciousness] 
makes [the other“s consciousness that is] present by moment its object and ceases 
together with it. After that there are four or five impulsions, of which the last is 
the supernormal-power consciousness, the rest being of the sense sphere. That 
same [other“s] consciousness, which has ceased, is the object of all these too, and 
so they do not have different objects because they have an object that is “present 
by extent.“ And while they have a single object it is only the supernormal-power 
consciousness that actually knows another“s consciousness, not the others, just 
as in the eye-door it is only eye-consciousness that actually sees the visible 
datum, not the others. 


119. So this has a present object in what is present by continuity and what is 
present by extent. [433] Or since what is present by continuity falls within what 
is present by extent, it can therefore be understood that it has a present object 
simply in what is present by extent. 


It has an external object because it has only another“s mind as its object. 


This ¡is how knowledge of penetration of minds should be understood to 
occur with respect to the eight kinds of objects. 


120. (4) Knơroledee oƒ past lĩøes occurs with respect to eight kinds of object, that 
1s to say, as having a limited, exalted, or measureless object, path as object, a past 
object, and an internal, external, or not-so-classifiable object. How? 


At the time of recollecting sense-sphere aggregates it has a lữmited object. At 
the time of recollecting fine-material-sphere or immaterial-sphere aggregates it 
has an exalted object. At the time of recollecting a path developed, or a fruition 
realized, in the past either by oneself or by others, it as a reasureless obJect. At the 
time of recollecting a path developed it has ä path as object. But it invariably has ñ 
past object. 


121. Herein, although knowledge of penetration of minds and knowledge of 
faring according to deeds also have a past object, still, of these two, the object of 
the knowledge of penetration of minds is only consciousness within the past 
seven days. It knows neither other aggregates nor what is bound up with 
aggregates [that is, name, surname, and so on]. It is said indirectly that it has a 
path as object since it has the consciousness associated with the path as its 
object. Also, the object of knowledge of faring according to deeds is simply past 
volition. But there is nothing, whether past aggregates or what is bound up 
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with aggregates, that is not the object of knowledge of past lives; for that is on a 
par with omniscient knowledge with respect to past aggregates and states bound 
up with aggregates. This is the difference to be understood here. 


122. This is the method according to the Commentaries here. But it is said in 
the Patthãana: “Profitable aggregates are a condition, as object condition, for 
knowledge of supernormal power, for knowledge of penetration of minds, for 
knowledge of past lives, for knowledge of faring according to deeds, and for 
knowledge of the future“ (Patth I 154), and therefore four aggregates are also the 
objects of knowledge of penetration of minds and of knowledge of faring 
according to deeds. And there too profitable and unprofitable [agpregates are 
the object] of knowledge of faring according to deeds. 


123. At the time of recollecting one“s own aggregates it has an internal object. At 
the time of recollecting anothers aggregates it hs am external object. At the tỉme 
of recollecting [the concepts consisting in] name, race (surname) in the way 
beginning, “In the past there was the Blessed One Vipassin. His mother was 
Bhandumati. His father was Bhandumant” (see D II 6-7), and [the concept 
consisting in] the sign of the earth, etc., it has 4 mof-so-classifiable object. And here 
the name and race (surname, lineage) must be regarded not as the actual words 
but as the meaning of the words, which is established by convention and bound 
up with aggregates. For the actual words [434] are “limited” since they are 
included by the sound base, according as it is said: “The discrimination of 
language has a limited object” (Vibh 304). Our preference here is this. 


This is how the knowledge of past lives should be understood to occur with 
respect to the eight kinds of object. 


124. (5) Knoiuledse oƒ the diuine ee occurs with respect to four kinds of object, 
that is to say, as having a limited, a present, and an internal or external object. 
How? Since it makes materiality its object and materiality is limited (see Vibh 62) 
it therefore hs a lữmited object. Since it occurs only with respect to existing 
materiality it has a present obJect. At the time of seeing materiality inside one“s 
own belly, etc., it has an internal object. At the tỉme of seeing anothers materiality 
it has an external object. Thịs is how the knowledge of the divine eye should be 
unđerstood to occur with respect to the four kinds of object. 


125. (6) Knơiuledse oƒ the future occurs with respect to eight kinds of object, that 
1s to say, as having a limited or exalted or immeasurable object, a path as object, 
a future object, and an internal, external, or not-so classifiable object. How? At 
the time of knowing this, “This one will be reborn in the future in the sense 
sphere,“ it has 4 limited object. At the time of knowing, “He will be reborn in the 
fine-material or immaterial sphere,” it has an exalted object. At the time of knowing, 
“He will develop the path, he will realize fruition,“ it has an imtneasurable obJect. 
At the time of knowing, “He will develop the path,” it has ä path as object too. But 
it invariably has a ƒuture obJect. 


126.  Herein, although knowledge of penetration of minds has a future object 
too, nevertheless its object is then only future consciousness that is within seven 
days; for it knows neither any other aggregate nor what is bound up with 
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agpregates. But there is nothing in the future, as described under the knowledge 
Of past lives (§121), that is not an object of knowledge of the future. 


127. At the time of knowing, “I shall be reborn there,” it has an ïnfernal object. At 
the time of knowing, “So-and-so will be reborn there,“ it has an external object. 
But at the time of knowing name and race (surname) in the way beginning, “In 
the future the Blessed One Metteyya will arise. His father will be the brahman 
Subrahmaä. His mother will be the brahmani Brahmavatï” (see D III 76), it has a 
not-so-classifiable object in the way described under knowledge of past lives 
(S123). 


This is how the knowledge of the future should be understood. 


128. (7) Knoiuledse 0ƒ ƒarins according to deeds occurs with respect to five kinds 
of object, that is to say, as having a limited or exalted, a past, and an internal or 
external object. How? At the time of knowing sense-sphere kamma (deeđs) it h4s 
q limited object. [435] At the time of knowing fine-material-sphere or immaterial- 
sphere kamma it has an exalted obJect. Since it knows only what is past it has ä asf 
object. At the time of knowing one”s own kamma it has an internal object. At the 
time of knowing another“s kamma it has an external object. Thịis is how the 
knowledge of faring according to deeds should be understood to occur with 
respect to the five kinds of object. 


129. And when [the knowledge] described here both as “having an internal 
object” and “having an external object“ knows [these objects] now internally 
and now externally, it is then said that it has an internal-external object as well. 


The thirteenth chapter concluding “The Description of 
Direct-knowledge“ in the Pafth oƒ PurificaHon composed 
for the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
'THE AGGREGATES 


(Khandha-niddesa) 


[A. UNDERSTANDING] 
1. [436] Now, concentration was described tunder the heading Of c015Ci0/Sfiess 
in the stanza: 
When a wise man, established well in virtue, 
Develops consciousness and understanding (L1). 

And that has been developed in all its aspects by the bhikkhu who is thus 
pOossessed of the more advanced development of concentration that has acquired 
with direct-knowledge the benefits [described in Chs. XII and XIH]. But 
uiderstanđing comes next and that has still to be developed. Now, that is not easy, 
firstly even to know about, let alone to develop, when it is taught very briefly. In 
order, therefore, to deal with the detailed method of its development there is the 
following set of questions: 

()_ What is understanding? 
() — In what sense is it understanding? 
(H1)  What are its characteristic, function, manifestation, and 
proximate cause? 
(v)  How many kinds of understanding are there? 
(v)  How is it developed? 
(vi) What are the benefits of developing understanding? 
2. Here are the answers: 

(1) WHAT IS UNDERSTANDING? Understanding (pafiñ8) is of many sorts and has various 
aspects. An answer that attempted to explain it all would accomplish neither its 
intention nor its purpose, and would, besides, lead to distraction; so we shall confine 
ourselves to the kind intended here, which is understanding consisting in insight 
knowledge associated with profitable consciousness. 

3. (H) ÍN WHAT SENSE IS IT UNDERSTANDING? Ït is understanding (øaññ3) in the sense 
of act of understanding (0a/ãnana).' What is this act of understanding? It is 





1. CẾ. Patis I42, etc.; Abhidhamma definitions very commonly make use of the Pali 


forms of verbal nouns, here instanced by øzññã (understanding = state of under- 
standing) and øz/ãnana (understanding = act of understanding), both from the verb 
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knowing (ãn4m4) in a particular mode separate from the modes of perceiving 
(sañjñnana) and cognizing (0iãnana). [437] For though the state of knowing 
(Jãnana-bhñua) is equalÌy present in perception (szñññ), in consciousness 
(ơiññãụa), and in understanding (pañññ), nevertheless perception is only the 
mere perceiving of an object as, say, ble or yellow; it cannot bring about the 
penetration of its characteristics as impermanent, painful, and not-self. 
Consciousness knows the objects as blue or yellow, and it brings about the 
penetration of its characteristics, but it cannot bring about, by endeavouring, the 
manifestation of the [supramundane] path. Understanding knows the object in 
the way already stated, it brings about the penetration of the characteristics, and 
it brings about, by endeavouring, the manifestation of the path. 


4. Suppose there were three people, a child without discretion, a villager, and a 
money-changer, who saw a heap of coïns lying on a money-changer“s counter. The 
child without discretion knows merely that the coins are figured and ornamented, 
long, square or round; he does not know that they are reckoned as valuable for 
human use and enjoyment. And the villager knows that they are figured and 
ornamented, etc., and that they are reckoned as valuable for human use and 
enjoyment; but he does not know such distinctions as, “This one is genuine, this is 
false, this is half-value.” The money-changer knows all those kinds, and he does so 
by looking at the coin, and by listening to the sound of it when struck, and by 
smelling its smell, tasting its taste, and weighing it in his hand, and he knows that 
1t was made in a certain villaøe or town or city or on a certain mountain or by a 
certain master. And this may be understood as an illustration. 


9. Perception is like the child without discretion seeing the coin, because it 
apprehends the mere mode of appearance of the object as blue and so on. 
Consciousness is like the villager seeing the coin, because it apprehends the 
mode of the object as blue, etc., and because it extends further, reaching the 
penetration of its characteristics. Understanding is like the money-changer 
seeing the coin, because, after apprehending the mode of the object as blue, etc., 
and extending to the penetration of the characteristics, it extends still further, 
reaching the manifestation of the path. 


That is why this act of understanding should be understood as “knowing in a 
particular mode separate from the modes of perceiving and cognizing.” For that is 
what the words “it is understanding ïn the sense of act of understanding“” refer to. 


6... However, it is not always to be found where perception and consciousness are.” 
[438] But when it is, it is not disconnected from those states. And because it cannot 
be taken as disconnected thus: “This is perception, this is consciousness, this is 
understanding,” its difference is consequently subtle and hard to see. Hence the 
venerable Nãgasena said: “A difficult thing, O King, has been done by the Blessed 
One.“—“What, venerable Nãgasena, is the difficult thing that has been done by the 
Blessed One?”“—“The difficult thing, O King, done by the Blessed One was the 





pajñnñHi (he understands). English does not always, as in this case, distinguish between 
the two. Similarly, for example, from the verb socøf (he sorrows) we find soka (SOrrOW, 
state of sorrowing) and s0cana (sorrowing, act of sorrowing), and here the English 


đifferentiates. Cf. parallel treatment of pañññ at M-a II 3431. 
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defining of the immaterial states of consciousness and its concomitants, which 
occur with a single object, and which he declared thus: “This is contact, this is 
feeling, this is perception, this is volition, this is consciousness”” (Mil 87). 


Z.. (HI) WHAT ARE ITS CHARACTERISTIC, FUNCTION, MANIFESTATION AND PROXIMATE CAUSE? 
Understanding has the characteristic of penetrating the individual essences of 
states.° Its function is to abolish the darkness of delusion, which conceals the 
individual essences of states. lt is manifested as non-delusion. Because of the 
words, “One who is concentrated knows and sees correctly“ (A V 3), its proximate 
cause 1s concentration. 


8. (1v) HOW MANY KINDS OF UNDERSTANDING ARE THERE? 


1. Eirstly,as having the characteristic of penetrating the individual 
essences of states, it is of one kind. 


As mundane and supramundane it is of two kinds. 

Likewise as subject to cankers and free from cankers, and so on, 
As the defining of mentality and of materiality, 

As accompanied by joy or by equanimity, 

As the planes of seeing and of developmernt. 


TS với LIcC và TP 


It is of three kinds as consisting in what is reasoned, consisting 
in what is learnt (heardđ), and consisting in development. 


8. Likewise as having a limited, exalted, or measureless object, 
9... As skill in improvement, detriment, and means, 
10. Às interpreting the internal, and so on. 
11. Itis of four kinds as knowledge of the four truths, 
12. And as the four discriminations. 
9.1. Herein, the singlefold section is obvious in meaning. 


2. As regards the twofold section, the rw?dane is that associated with the 
mundane path and the suprarmundane is that associated with the supramundane 
path. So it is of two kinds as mundane and supramundare. 





2. “In arisings of consciousness with two root-causes [i.e. with non-greed and non- 
hate but without non-delusion], or without root-cause, nderstanding does not occur 
(Vism-mht 432). “Just as pleasure is not invariably inseparable from happiness, so 
perception and consciousness are not invariably inseparable from understanding. 
But just as happiness is invariably inseparable from pleasure, so unđerstanding is 
invariably inseparable from perception and consciousness“ (Vism-mht 432). 

3. “A phenomenon“s own essence (søko bhữøo) or existing essence (samäno 0ñ bhñoa) 
1s its individual essence (szbhZøa)” (Vism-mht 433). Cf. Ch. VIII, note 68, where Vism- 
mh† gives the definition from saha-bhñua (with essence). 

4. Pnlisambhidä is usually rendered by “analysis” (see e.g. Poimfs oƒ Conlr0uersụ— 
KnthñãuaHtu translaton——pp. 377ff). But the Tipitaka explanations of the four Øñ‡isarrbhidñ 
suggest no emphasis on a#2Ï/sis rather than s/nwthes¡s. Vism-mh† gives the following 
definition of the term: “Knowledge that is classified abheda-eata = put into a division) 
under meaning (affha) as capable of effecting the explanation and definition of specific 
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10. Z. In the second dyad, that subject to cankers is that which is the object of 
cankers. That free from cankers 1s not their object. This dyad is the same in meaning 
as the mundane and supramundane. The same method applies to the dyads 
subject to cankers and free from cankers, associated with cankers and dissociated 
from cankers (Dhs 3), and so on. So it is of two kinds as subject to cankers and 
free from cankers, and so on. 


11. 4.In the third dyad, when a man wants to begin insight, his understanding 
of the defining of the four immaterial aggregates is understanding as đefirine oƒ 
mentality, [439] and his understanding of the defining of the material agøregate 
is understanding as đefining oƒ materialify. So it is of two kinds as the defining of 
mentality and of materiality. 


12. 5. In the fourth dyad, understanding belonging to two of the kinds of 
sense-sphere profitable consciousness, and belonging to sixteen” of the kinds of 
path consciousness with four of the jhãnas in the fivefold method, is accorrpanried 
bụ 7ø. Ủnderstanding belonging to two of the kinds of sense-sphere profitable 
consciousness, and belonging to (the remaining) four kinds of path 
consciousness with the fifth jhãnas is accompanied bự equanimify. So ït 1s Of two 
kinds as accompanied by joy or by equanimity. 


13. ó6. In the fifth dyad, understanding belonging to the first path is the plane oƒ 
seere. Understanding belonging to the remaining three paths is the le oƒ 
deuelopmenf (see XXII.127). So it is of two kinds as the planes of seeing and of 
development. 


14. 7. As repards the triads, understanding acquired without hearing from 
another is that cosisting 1 tphat is rensoned because it is produced by one's own 
reasoning. Understanding acquired by hearing from another is that c0sisting 
1 tuhat 1s heard, because it is produced by hearing. Understanding that has 
reached absorption, having been somehow produced by (meditative) 
developmert, is that consisting in development. And this is said: Herein, what 
1s understanding consisting in what is reasoned? In the spheres of work invented 
by ingenuity, or in the spheres of craft invented by ingenuity, or in the sorts Of 
science invented by ingenuity, any preference, view, choice, opinion, judgment, 
liking for pondering over things, that concerns ownership of deeds (køw4) or is 
in conformity with truth or is of such kind as to conform with (the axioms) 
“Materiality is impermanent“ or “Feeling... perception ... formations ... 





characteristics of the meaning class (meaning dđivision) is called attha-patisambhidä; 
and so with the other three” (Vism-mht 436). “Discrimination“ has been chosen for 
pafisamrbhidä because, while it has the sense of “division,” ¡it does not impÌy an opposite 
process as “analysis“ does. Also it may be questioned whether the four are well 
described as “entirely logical”: “entirely epistemological” might perhaps be both less 
rigid and nearer; for they seem to cover four interlocking fields, namely: meanings of 
statements and effects of causes (etc.), statements of meanings and causes of effects 
(etc.), language as restricted to etymological rules of verbal expression, and clarity (or 
perspicuous inspiration) in marshalling the other three. 

5. Le. the four paths with the first jhãna and those with the second, third, and fourth, 
out of the five (Vism-mh 434). 
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consciousness is impermanentˆ that one acquires without hearing it from 
another—that is called understanding consisting in what is reasoned. 


(In the spheres ) that one acquires by hearing it from another—that is called 
unđerstanding consisting in what is learnt (heard). 


And all understanding in anyone who has attained (an attainment) is 
understanding consisting in development (Vibh 324-25). 


So it is of three kinds as consisting in what is thought out, in what is heard, 
and in development. 


15. ổ. In the second triad, the understanding that occurs contingent upon 
sense-sphere states has a /Z/†ed object. That which occurs contingent upon 
fine-material-sphere states or immaterial-sphere states has an exalfed object. That 
is mundane insight. That which occurs contingent upon Nibbãna has a 
treasureless object. That 1s supramundane insight. So it is of three kinds as having 
a limited, an exalted, or a measureless object. 


16. 9.Inthe third triad, it is increase that is called improvemert. That is twofold 
as the elimination of harm and the arousing of good. Skill in improvement is 
skill in these, according as it is said: Herein, what is skill in improvement? When 
a man brings these things to mind both unarisen unprofitable things do not 
arise and arisen unprofitable things are abandoned in him; or when he brings 
these things to mind [440] both unarisen profitable things arise and arisen 
profitable things advance to growth, increase, development, and perfection in 
him. Whatever here is understanding, act of understanding [for words elided 
see Dhs 1ó] non-delusion, investigation of states, ripht view, is called skill in 
improvement (Vibh 325-26). 


17. Non-increase is what is called đefr7zment. That also is twofold as the 
diminution of good and the arousing of harm. Skill in detriment is skill in these, 
according as it is said: “Herein, what is skill in detriment? When a man brings 
these things to mind, both unarisen profitable things do not arise ...” (Vibh 
326), and so on. 


18. But in either of these cases any skill in means to cause the production of 
such and such things, which skill occurs at that moment and is aroused on that 
occasion, is what is called sk/j ím means, according as it is said: “And all 
understanding of means thereto is skill ïn means” (Vibh 326). 


So it is of three kinds as skill in improvement, in detriment, and in means. 


19. 10. In the fourth triad, insight-understanding initiated by apprehending 
one“s own aggregates is 7ferpreHne the internal.° That initiated by apprehending 
another“s aggregates or external materiality not bound up with the faculties, 
[that is, inanimate matter], is /nferpreting the external. That initiated by 
apprehending both is mferpreting the internal and external. So it is of three kinds 
as interpreting the internal, and so on. 





6... The word abhimøisaH with its noun abhin0esa means literally “to dwell on,“ and so 
“to adhere,“ or “insist.” In the Tipitaka it always appears in a bad sense and aÌlways 
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20. 11. As regards the tetrads, in the first tetrad, knowledge that occurs 
contingent upon the truth of suffering is knơiuledse oƒ suffering; knowledge that 
OCCurs contingent upon the origin of suffering is knoledse oƒ the origin 0ƒ 
sufferins; knowledge that occurs contingent upon the cessation of suffering is 
knơiledse oƒ the cessation 0ƒ sufferins; and knowledge that occurs contingent upon 
the way leading to the cessation of suffering is knơioledse oƒ the tuay leadins to the 
cessation 0ƒ suffering. So it is of four kinds as knowledge of the four truths. 


21. 12. In the second tetrad, the four kinds of knowledge classed as that 
concerned with meaning, etc., are called the ƒowur đdiscriminations. For this 1s said: 
“Knowledge about meaning is the điscrimination of meaning (aftha- 
patisambhidñ). Knowledge about law is the discrimination of law (dhamwma- 
paHsambhidñ). Knowledge about enunciation of language dealing with meaning 
and law is the discrimination of language (rufti-pafisambhidä). Knowledge 
about kinds of knowledge is discrimination of perspicuity (pa‡ibhãna- 
paRisambhidñ)” (Vibh 293). 

22. Herein, 0eqmne (nttha) is briefly a term for the fruit of a cause (hefu). For in 
accordance with the cause it is served7 arrived at, reached, therefore it is called 
“meaning” (or “purpose”). But in particular the five things, namely, (ï) anything 
conditionally produced, [441] (1) Nibbãna, (ii) the meaning of what is spoken, 
(iv) (kamma-) result, and (v) functional (consciousness), should be understood 
as mrreanine. When anyone reviews that meaning, any knowledge of his, falling 
within the category (Øabheda) concerned with meaning, is the điscrimimation oƒ 
e81nS. 

23... Larp (dhammna) is briefly a term for a condition (0accayä). For since a condition 
necessitates (đahafi) whatever it may be, makes it occur or allows it to happen, it 
is therefore called “law“ (đhømưma). But in particular the five things, namely, (1) 
any cause that produces fruit, (¡) the noble path, (iii) what is spoken, (1v) what is 
profitable, and (v) what is unprofitable, should be understood as jz:0. When 
anyone reviews that law, any knowledge of his, falling within the category 
concerned with law, is the điscriminaHon oƒ lau. 





appears in contexts with wrong view and clinging (see e.g. M TT 30-31, Nidd I 436, 
and also Vism-mht quoted above at I. 140). However, in the Commentaries, the word 
appears also in a good sense as at XIV.130, XXI.73 and 83f., and at M-a I 250 (cf. 
saddhatm n?öisati, M TỊ 173). In this good sense it 1s synonymous with r/ehf interpretation 
of experience. All the bare experience of perception is interpreted by the mind either 
in the sense of permanence, pleasure, self, which is wrong because it is not confirmed 
by experience, or in the sense of impermanence, etc., which ¡s right because it is 
confirmed by experience (see XIV. 130). There is no not interpreting experience, and it 
is a function of the mind that the interpretation adopted ¡s “dwelt upon,” ¡.e. insisted 
upon. And so it ¡is this insistence or interpretation in accordance with reality as 
confirmed by experience that is the abh7m7esa of the Commentaries in the good sense. 
For these reasons the words 7nferpretaHon, trisinterpretaHon and ïmsistence have been 
chosen here as renderings. 

Z._ AriaH—“to honour, to serve.” Notin PED. CÍ. ger. arøa (M-a T 21,173), also not 
in PED, explained by the M4/Jhưma NidñVa Hkñ as “to be honoured” (payirfiIpasitabbn). 
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24. This same meaning is shown in the Abhidhamma by the following analysis: 


(a) “Knowledge about suffering is the điscriminaHơn oƒ mreanine. Knowledge 
about the origin of suffering ¡is the điscrimination öoƒ lau. [Knowledge about 
the cessation of suffering is the điscriminaHon oƒ meanine. Knowledge about 
the way leading to the cessation of suffering is the điscriminaHon 0ƒ lau]... 


(b) “Knowledge about cause is the điscriminaHơn oƒ lau. Knowledge about the 
fruit of a cause is the đ/scrimination 0ƒ teans ... 


(c) “Knowledge about whatever things are born, become, brought to birth, 
produced, completed, made manifest, is the điscrimination 0ƒ treaning. 
Knowledge about the things from which those things were born, became, 
were brought to birth, produced, completed, made manifest, is the 
điscriminaton 0ƒ lau ... 


(đ) “Knowledge about ageing and death is the điscrminaHon 0ƒ 1ieq1rng. 
Knowledge about the origin of ageing and death is the điscrimination oƒ lau. 
[Knowledge about the cessation of ageing and death is the điscriminaHion 0ƒ 
meaing. Knowledge about the way leading to the cessation of ageing and 
death ¡is the điscrimination öoƒ lau. Knowledge about birth ... becoming.... 
clinging ... craving.... feeling.... contact.... the sixfold base ... mentality- 
materiality.... consciousness ... knowledge about formations is the 
điscriminaHion 0ƒ mreanins. Knowledge about the origin of formations is the 
điscrimminaHon öoƒ lau.] Knowledge about the cessation of formations ¡s the 
điscriminaHon 0ƒ mmeaning. Knowledge about the way leading to the cessation 
Of formations is the điscriminatHon 0ƒ lau... 


(e) “Here a bhikkhu knows the Dhamma (Law)—the Discourses, Songs, 
[Expositions, Stanzas, Exclamations, Sayings, Birth Stories, Marvels, and] 
Answers to Questions—this is called the đ/scrimination oƒ lau. He knows the 
meaning of whatever is said thus: “This is the meaning of this that was said; 
this is the meaning of this that was said—this is called the điscrimination 0ƒ 
THENHTHG ... 


(f) “What states are profitable? On an occasion when profitable 
consciousness of the sense sphere has arisen [that is accompanied by joy 
and associated with knowledge, having a visible datum as its object... or a 
mental datum as its object, or contingent upon whatever it may be, on that 
Occasion there is contact ... (for elision see Dhs §1) ... there is non-wavering]— 
these things are profitable. Knowledge about these things is the discrimination 
of law. Knowledge about their result is the điscrimination of meaning”... 
(Vibh 293-95).° 
25. Knơroledse about enunciation 0ƒ lansuase denling tuith meanins and lai (S21): 
there is the language that is individual essence, the usage that has no exceptions,? 
and deals with that meaning and that law. Any knowledge falling within the 
category concerned with the enunciation of that, with the speaking, with the 
utterance of that, concerned with the root-speech of all beings, the Magadhan 





8. This quotation has been filled out from the Vibhanga text for clarity. 
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language that is individual essence, in other words, the language of law 
(đharmmma), [any knowledge that] as soon as it hears it spoken, pronounced, uttered, 
knows, “This is the individual-essence language; this is not the individual- 
essence language”“—[such knowledge] is điscriminaHon 0ƒ lansuase.' [442] One 
who has reached the discrimination of language knows, on hearing the words 
“phasso, 0edanñ,” etc., that that 1s the individual-essence language, and on hearing 
“phassñ, 0edano,” etc., he knows that that is not the individual-essence language. 


26. Knơiledse about kinds oƒ knơioledse (S21): when a man is reviewing and makes 
any of the foregoing kinds of knowledge the object [of his knowledge], then any 
knowledge in him that has knowledge as its object is điscrimination oƒ perspicuifU, 
and so is any knowledge about these aforesaid kinds of knowledge, which is 
concerned with details of their individual domains, functions, and so on. 


27. And these four kinds of discrimination can be placed in two categories: the 
plane of the trainer and the plane of the non-trainer. Herein, those of the chief 
disciples and great disciples come into the category of the non-trainer“s plane. 
Those of the Elder Änanda, the householder Citta, the layman Dhammika, the 
householder Upaäli, the laywoman Khujjuttaräã, etc., come into the category of the 
trainer“s plane. 


28. And though they come into the categories of the two planes thus, they are 
nevertheless distinguishable in five aspects, that is to say, as achievement, mastery 
Of scriptures, hearing, questioning, and prior effort. Herein, achieoement is the 
reaching of Arahantship. Master oƒ scriptures is mastery of the Buddha“s word. 
Hearins is learning the Dhamma carefully and attentively. Quesfionine 1s 
điscussion of knotty passages and explanatory passages in the texts, 
commertaries, and so on. Pziør effort 1s devotion to insight in the dispensation of 
former Buddhas, up to the vicinity of [the stages of] conformity and change-of- 
lineage by one who has practiced [the duty of] going [with the meditation subject 
on alms round] and coming back [with it]." 


29. Others have said: 


A prior effort, and great knowledge, 
[Knowledge of] đialects, of scriptures, 
And questioning, and then achievemernt, 
And likewise waiting on a teacher, 
Success in friends—these are conditions 
Productive of điscriminations. 





9... Buablicñra (uyabhicñra): notin PED; normal grammarians term for an “exception.” 
10. The idea behind the term “individual-essence language” (sabhãuarirutfi), that 1s 
to say, that there is a real name for each thing that is part of that thing“s individual 
essence, is dealt with at Dhs-a 391-92. Magadhan as “the root speech of all beings“ 
and the “individual-essence language” is dealt with in greater detail at Vibh-a 387. 

11. The expression earapaccñeatikabhñoa refers to the practice of “carrying the 
meditaton subject to and from the alms round,“ which is described at M-a I 257 in 
đetail. The same expression is also used of a certain kind of refuse-rag (see II. 17). 
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30. Herein, prior effort is the same as that already stated. Greaf learmrns is skill 
in some science or sphere of craft. Dialecls means skill in the hundred-and-one 
tongues, particularly in that of Magadha. Scripfures means mastery of the 
Buddha“s word, even if only of the Chapter of Similes.!2(Qstiorns 1s questioning 
about defining the meaning of even a single stanza. Achieuemen†t is stream-entry 

. or Arahantship. Wfing ơn a teacher is living with very learned intelligent 
teachers. Sccess ïm ƒriends is acquisition of friends such as that. [443] 


31. Herein, Buddhas and Paccekabuddhas reach the discriminations through 
prior effort and through achievement. Disciples do so through all these means. 
And there is no special way of developing a meditation subject in order to attain 
discriminations. But in trainers the attaining of the discriminations comes about 
next upon the liberation consisting in trainers/ fruition, and in non-trainers it 
does so next upon the liberation consisting in non-trainers” fruition. For the 
discriminations come to success in Noble Ones only through the noble fruition 
as the ten powers do in Perfect Ones. 


So these were the discriminations referred to when it was said above: “T]t is of 
four kinds ... as the four discriminations“ (§8). 


32. (v) HOW 1s IT DEVELOPED? Now, tHE THINGS CLASSed as agøregates, bases, 
elements, faculties, truths, dependent origination, etc., are the soil of this 
understanding, and the [first] two purifications, namely, purification of virtue 
and purification of consciousness, are its roots, while the five purifications, 
namely, purification of view, purification by overcoming doubt, purification by 
knowledge and vision of what is the path and what is not the path, purification 
by knowledge and vision of the way, and purification by knowledge and vision, 
are the trunk. Consequently, one who is perfecting these should first fortify his 
knowledge by learning and questioning about those things that are the “soil” 
after he has perfected the two purifications that are the “roots,“ then he can 
develop the five purifications that are the “trunk.” This is in brief. The detail is as 
follows. 


[B. DEsCRIPTION OE THE FIVE AGGREGATES] 


33. When it was said above “the things classed as agpgregates, bases, elements, 
faculties, truths, dependent origination, etc., are the soil,” the aggregates here 
are the five apggregates, that is to say, the materiality aggregate, the feeling 
aggregate, the perception aggregate, the formations aggregate, and the 
consciousness aggregate. 


[THE MATERIALITY AGGREGATE] 


34. Herein, all kinds of states whatsoever that have the characteristic of “being 
molested” (ruppama) by cold, etc., taken all together should be understood as the 
materiality (ra) aggregate. 





12. “The “Chapter of 5imiles/ ¡is the Chapter of Twin Verses in the Dhammapada 
(Dhp 1-20), they say. Others say that it is the Book of Pairs in the First Eifty (MN 31— 
40)“ (Vism-mht 436). 
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1. That is of one kind with the characteristic of “being molested.” 


2. lt is also of two kinds when classed as (a) primary entity (bhñía) and (b) 
derived [by clinging] (upñdñwa). 
35. Herein (a) primarw 1naterinlifty is of four kinds as the earth element, water 
element, fire element, and air element. Their characteristic, function, and 
manifestation have been given under the definition of the four elements (XI87, 
93); but as to the proximate cause, each has the other three as its proximate 
cause. [444] 


36. (b) Deriued mmaterinlity is of twenty-four kinds as eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, 
visible datum, sound, odour, flavour; femininity faculty, masculinity faculty, life 
faculty, heart-basis; bodily intimation, verbal intimation; space element; lightness of 
matter, malleability of matter, wieldiness of matter, growth of matter, continuity of 
matter, ageing of matter, impermanence of matter, and physical nutrimert. 


37. 1. Herein, the e/es characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements that is 
ready for the impact of visible data; or its characteristic is sensitivity of primary 
elements originated by kamma sourcing from đesire to see.'*lts function is to 





13. “Tangible data are omitted from this list because, not being derived matter, they 
are included in the primaries“ (Vism-mht 442). They are described as consisting of 
three of the four primaries, excluding the water (cohesion) element. “What is the 
materiality of the great primaries? Ït is the tangible-data base and the water-element 
(Dhs 663). For the whole list see Dhs 596, in which (N.B.) the heart-basis does not 
appear. See also note 32 and Ch. XV, n. 15. 

14. “Hlere the first-mentioned characteristic of the eye is described according to the 
kamma that produces a selfhood, and is common to all of it,and this without touching 
on differentiation is the cause. The second is according to the specialized kamma 
generated thus, “Let my eye be thus.” This is what they say. But it can be taken that the 
first-mentioned characteristic is stated as sensitivity“s interest in lighting up its own 
objective fields, the five senses” state of sensitivity being taken as a generality; and 
that the second is stated as the seeing that is due to the particular division of its own 
cause, the sensitivities” cause as the state of kamma being taken as a generality or as 
a unity. The same method applies to the ear and so on. 

“Here it may be asked, “Is the arising of the faculties of the eye, etc., dúe to kamma 
that is one or to kamma that is different?/ Now, the Ancients say, “In both ways.” 
Herein, firstly, in the case of the arising of an eye, etc., due to kamma that is different 
there is nothing to be explained since the cause is divided up. But when their arising 
is due to kamma that is one, how does there come to be differentiation among them? 
Itis due to đividedness in the cause too. Eor it is craving, in the form of longing for this 
or that kind of becoming that, itself having specific forms owing to hankering after the 
sense-bases included in some kind of becoming or other, contrives, acting as decisive- 
support, the specific divisions in the kamma that generates súch a kind of becoming. 
As soon as the kamma has acquired the đifferentiation induced by that [hankering] it 
generates through effort consisting in appropriate ability a multiple fruit with 
đifferentiated individual essences, as though it had itself taken on a multiple form. 
And the ability here need not be understood as anything other than the able state; for 
it is simply the effort of producing fruit that is differentiated by the differentiation due 
to the đifferentiation ín its cause. And the fact of this differentiating effort on the part 
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pick up [an object]'” among visible data. It is manifested as the footing of eye- 
consciousness. Ïts proximate cause is primary elements born of kamma sourcing 
from đesire to see. 


38. 2. The øars characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements that is ready for the 
impact of sounds; or its characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements originated 
by kamma sourcing from desire to hear. lts function is to pick up [an object] among 
sounds. Ít is manifested as the footing of ear-consciousness. lts proximate cause is 
primary elements born of kamma sourcing from đesire to hear. 


39. 3. The ?roses characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements that is ready 
for the impact of odours; or its characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements 
originated by kamma sourcing from đesire to smell. Its function is to pick tp [an 
object] among odours. Ít is manifested as the footing of nose-consciousness. Ïts 
proximate cause is primary elements born of kamma sourcing from desire to smell. 


40. 4. The fongue“s characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements that is ready 
for the impact of flavours; or its characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements 
originated by kamma sourcing from đesire to taste. lts function is to pick up [an 
object] among flavours. Ït is manifested as the footing of tongue-consciousness. Ïts 
proximate cause is primary elements born of kamma sourcing from desire to taste. 


41. 5. The body“s characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements that is ready 
for the impact of tangible data; or its characteristic is sensitivity of primary 
elements originated by kamma sourcing from desire to touch. Its function is to 
pick up [an object] among tangible đata. It is manifested as the footing of body- 
consciousness. lts proximate cause is primary elements born of kamma sourcing 
from desire to touch. 


42. Some,'* however, say that the eye is sensitivity of primary elements that have 
fire in excess, and that the ear, nose, and tongue are sensitivity of primary elements 
that have [respectively] air, earth, and water in excess, and that the body is that of 
all [four equally]. Others say that the eye is sensitivity of those that have fire in 
excess, and that the ear, nose, tongue, and body are [sensitivity] of those that 
have [respectively] aperture, air, water, and earth in excess. They should be asked 
to quote a sutta. They will certainly not find one. 


43. But some give as their reason that it is because these [several sensitivities] 
are [respectively] aided by visible data, etc., as qualities of fire, and so on." They 





of kamma that is one being the cause of the multiple faculties will be dealt with below 
as to logic and texts (note 21). Besides, it is told how one kind of consciousness onÌy 
is the cause of the generation of the sixteen kinds of resultant consciousness and so 
on; and in the world it is also found that a single paddy seed ¡is the cause of the 
generation of the ripe, the unripe, the husked, and the unhusked fruit. But what is the 
use of logical thinking? For the eye, etc., are the fruit of kamma; and kamma-result is 
exclusively the province of a Buddha”s knowledge” (Vism-mht 444). 

15. Äø¡ñjann—“picking up”: see ñơijƒjhaH in PED. 

16. ““Some” are certain Mahäsanghikas; for among these Vasudhamma says this: “Ín 
the eye fire is in excess; in the ear, air; in the nose, earth; in the tongue, water; in the 
body all are equal““ (Vism-mht 444). 
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should be asked, “But who has said that visible data, etc., are qualities of fire and so 
on? [445] Eor it is not possible to say of primary elements, which remain always 
inseparable,'° that “This is a quality of this one, that is a quality of that one.”” 


44. Then they may say: “]ust as you assume, Írom excess of some primary 
element in such and such material things, the [respective] functions of upholding 
(sandhãrarn), etc., for earth, etc., so from finding visibility, etc., [respectively] in a 
state of excess'” in material things that have fire in excess, one may assume that 
visible data, etc., are [respectively] qualities of these.” They should be told: “We 
might assume it if there were more odour in cotton, which has earth in excess, 
than in fermented liquor, which has water in excess, and if the colour of cold 
water were weaker than the colour of hot water, which has heat in excess. 


45. “But since neither of these is a fact, you should therefore give up conjecturing 
the difference to be in the supporting primary elements. Just as the natures of visible 
objects, etc., are dissimilar from each other though there is no difference in the 
primaries that form a single group, so too are eye-sensitivity, etc., thouph no other 
cause of their difference exists.”?? This is how it should be taken. 





17. ““As qunliHes of fire, and so ơn”: [aided] by visible data as the illuminating [quality] of 
heat, which ¡s called lighting up; by sound [as a quality] of air, by odour [as a quality] of 
earth, by flavour [as a quality] of the water called spittle—so according to the first theory 
[that of some']; and it can be suitably adjusted to accord with the second [that of “others ] 
because they need to be assisted by such and such qualities of primaries what is meant is 
that they have to be helped in apprehending visible data and so on. This theory holds that 
the quality is the ability of the eye, etc., to light p [respectively] visible data, etc.,only when 
associated with the reasons that are their accessories consisting of]ipht, etc., and aperture”s 
state of decisive support for ear-consciousness. Aperture is taken in due order, as are fire, 
etc., since it is absence of primaries. Or alternatively, when others intend that aperture is a 
quality of primaries, as visible data, etc., are, then the qualities of primaries are construable 
in their order thus: [aided] by visible data and light [as a quality] of fire, by sound [as a 
quality] of aperture called space, by odour [as a quality] of aïr, by flavour [as a quality] of 
water, by tangTble data [as a quality] of earth” (Vism-mht 445). 

18. The four primaries are held to be inseparable and not to exist separate from each 
other; cí. quotation from the “Ancients“ in §45. Vism-mh†t says: “Excess is in capability, 
not in quantity, otherwise their inseparability would be illogical” (Vism-mht 451). 
19. “From finding 0isibility, etc., [respecHuelu] in a stale 0ƒ excess”: from finding them 
associated with these differences, namely, the bright visible datum in fire, sound 
audible through its individual essence in air, the odour beginning with szabh perfame 
in earth, and the sweet taste in water, thus “0isible data, etc., are the [respecHue] qualiHies 
öƒ these.ˆ This is according to the first theory, and he has stated the conclusion („ffara) 
that follows, beginning with “0e 10ieh† assurneˆ1n terms of that. The second 1s confuted 
in the same way. ©r alternatively, “Then the may say,“ etc., can be taken as said 
emphasizing, in order to confute it, the theory of Kanada, which asserts that the eye, 
etc., are respectively made by fire, space, earth, water, and air, that have visible data, 
etc., as their respective qualities” (Vism-mht 445). 

20. Inthe ET.5. text and Sinhalese Hewavitarne text the word ekakalãpe, “that form a 
single group,” occurs in this sentence but is not in the Harvard text. 
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But what is it that is not common to them all??! It is the kamma itself that is the 
reason for their đifference. Therefore their difference ¡is due to đifference of kamma, 
not to difference of primary elements; for if there were difference of primary 
elements, sensitivity itself would not arise, since the Ancients have said: 
“Sensitivity is of those that are equal, not of those that are unequal.” 


46. Now, among these [sensitivities thus] possessed of difference due to differ- 
ence of kamma, the eye and the ear apprehend non-contiguous objective fields, 
since consciousness is caused even if the supporting [primaries] of the objective 
fields do not adhere to the [faculties”] own supporting primaries.”? The nose, 





21. “T there is no differentiation according to primaries, what then is the reason for 
the đifferentiation of the eye, and so on? Thouph the kamma that is produced by the 
longing for a selfhood (ndividual personality) with five sense-bases is one only, still 
it should be taken as called “of cơmmoơn to them all” and “difference oƒ kamrma” because t is 
the cause of the differentiation of the eye, and so on. Eor it is not a condition for the ear 
throuph the same particular difference throuph which it is a condition for the eye, 
Since, if it were, it would then follow that there was no distinction between the faculties. 
Because of the words, “At the moment of rebirth-linking, exalted volition is a condition, 
as kamma condition, for the kinds of materiality due to kamma performed' (Patth) it 
must be recognized that a single volition is kamma condition for all the kinds of 
materiality due to kamma performed that come into existence at the moment of 
rebirth-linking. For if the volition were different, then, when there came to be the 
arising of the faculties, it would follow that the materiality due to kamma performed 
was generated by limited and exalted kamma. And rebirth-linking that is one is not 
generated by a plurality of kinds of kamma. Thus it is established that the arising of 
the plurality of the faculties is đue to a single kamma” (Vism-mht 446). 

22. See also §134 and notes 60, 61. The amplification in this paragraph is from Vism- 
mht, which continues: “There is another method: the eye and the ear have 
non-contiguous objective fields because arising of consciousness is caused while 
their objective fields are separated by an interval and apart (adhika). Some say that the 
ear has a contiguous objective field. If ¡it đid, then sound born of consciousness would 
not be the object of ear-consciousness, for there is no arising externally of what is 
consciousness-originated. And in the texts sound as object is spoken of as being the 
object of ear-consciousness without making any distinction. Besides, there would be 
no defining the đirection and position of the sound because it would then have to be 
apprehended in the place occupied by the possessor of the objective field, as happens 
in the case of an odour. Consequently it remains in the same place where it arose, if it 
comes into focus in the ear avenue (so the Burmese ed.). Are not the sounds of 
washermen [beating their washing on stones] heard later by those who stand at a 
distance? No; because there is a difference in the way of apprehending a sound 
according to the ways in which it becomes evident to one nearby and to one at a 
distance. For just as, because of difference in the way of apprehending the sound of 
words according to the ways in which it becomes evident to one at a distance and to 
one nearby, there comes to be [respectively] not apprehending, and apprehending of 
the differences in the syllables, so also, when the sound of washermen (a) becomes 
[an occurrence] that is evident throughout from beginning to end to one who is 
nearby, and (b) becomes an occurrence that is evident in compressed form in the end 
or in the middle to one who is at a distance, it is because there ¡is a đifference in the 
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tongue and body apprehend contiguous objective fields, because consciousness 
is caused only ¡f their objective fields” [primaries] adhere to their own supporting 
[primaries], [that is to say, if the objective fields“ primaries adhere] as support [in 
the case of odours and flavours], and themselves [directly in the case of tangible 
data, which are identical with the three primaries excluding water]. 


47. 1. There is what is called the “eye” in the world. That looks like a blue lotus 
petal and is surrounded by black eyelashes and varied with dark and light 
circles. The eye [sensitivity as meant] here is to be found in the place in the 
middle of the black circle surrounded by the white circle in that [feature of the] 
eye with its accessories where there appears the image of the bodies of those 
who stand in front of it. It pervades the eye's seven layers like oil sprinkled on 
seven layers of cotton. Ït is assisted by the four primary elements whose 
[respective] functions are upholding, cohering, maturing, and moving, as a 
Warrior prince is by four nurses whose functions are holding, bathing, dressing, 
and fanning. lt is consolidated by temperature, consciousness, and nutriment, it 
is maintained by life; it is fu rnished with colour, odour, flavour, etc. (see Ch. 
XVIIIL, §5); it is the size of a mere louse“s head; and it duly serves both as physical 
basis and as door for eye-consciousness, and the rest [of the consciousness of 
the cognitive series]. [446] 


48. And this is said by the General of the Dhamma: 


“The sensitivity with which he sees a visible object 
Is small and it is subtle, too, no bigger, than a louse“s head.”(?) 


49. 2. The eaør [sensitivity] is to be found inside the [feature of the] ear-hole with 
1ts accessories in the place that is shaped like a finger-stall and surrounded by 
fine brown hairs. It is assisted by the elements in the way aforesaid. lt is 
consolidated by temperature, consciousness, and nutriment; it is maintained by 
life; it is equipped with colour, etc.; and it duly serves both as physical basis and 
as đoor for ear-consciousness, and the rest. 


90. ở. The 70se [sensitivity] is to be found inside the [feature of the] nose-hole 
with its accessories in the place shaped like a goat“s hoof. It has assistance, 
consolidation and maintenance in the way aforesaid; and it duly serves both as 
physical basis and as door for nose-consciousness, and the rest. 

51. 4. The fơiewe [sensitivity] is to be found ín the middle of the [feature of the] 
tongue with its accessories in the place shaped like a lotus petal tip. It has assistance, 
consolidation and maintenance in the way aforesaid; and it duly serves both as 
physical basis and as door for tongue-consciousness, and the rest. 





apprehending and definition, which occur later in the cognitive series Of ear- 
consciousness, that there comes to be the assumption (øbhimãna) “Heard faintly is 
heard later.“ But that sound comes into the ear“s focus at the moment of its own 
existence and in dependence on the place where it arises (see XI. 112; Dhs-a 313). lí 
there is absolutely no successive becoming of sound, how does an echo arise? The 
sound, thouph it remains at a distance, is a condition for the arising of an echo and for 
the vibration of vessels, etc., elsewhere as a magnet (/o-kanta) 1s for the movement of 
iron“ (Vism-mht 446-47). 
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52. 5. The body [sensitivity] is to be found everywhere, like a liquid that soaks a 
layer of cotton, in this physical body where there is matter that is cClung to.” It has 
assistance, consolidation and maintenance in the way aforesaid too; and it duly 
serves both as physical basis and as door for body-consciousness, and the rest. 


53. Like snakes, crocodiles, birds, dogs, and jackals that gravitate to their own 
respective resorts, that is to say, termite-mounds, water, space, villages, and charnel 
grounds, so the eye, etc., should be regarded as gravitating to their own respective 
resorts, that is to say, visible data, and so on (cí. Dhs-a 314). 


524. 6. As regards visible data, etc., which come next, a 0øisible datumn has the 
characteristic of impinging on the eye. Its function is to be the objective field of 
eye-consciousness. Ït is manifested as the resort of that too. lts proximate cause is 
the four great primaries. And all the [following] kinds of derived materiality are 
the same as this. Where there ¡is a difference we shall mention it. This [visible 
datum] is of various kinds as “blue, yellow“ (Dhs §617) and so on. 


55. 7. 5ound has the characteristic of impinging on the ear. lts function is to be 
the object of ear-consciousness. Ït is manifested as the resort of that too. It is of 
various kinds as “drum sound, tabour sound“ (Dhs §621) and so on. [447] 


56. ở. Odour has the characteristic of impinging on the nose. Its function is to 
be the object of nose-consciousness. lt is manifested as the resort of that too. lt is 
of various kinds as “root odour, heartwood odour“ (Dhs §625) and so on. 


57.9. Flauour has the characteristic of impinging on the tongue. lts function is 
to be the object of tongue-consciousness. [t is manifested as the resort of that too. 
It is of various kinds as “root flavour, trunk flavour” (Dhs §629) and so on. 


58. 10. The ƒemininity ƒaculty has the female sex as its characteristic. Its function 
1s to show that “this is a female.” It is manifested as the reason for the mark, 
sign, work, and ways of the female (cf. Dhs §633). 


11. The asculimit ƒnculty has the male sex as its characteristic. Its function is 
to show that “this is a male.” It is manifested as the reason for the mark, sign, 
work, and ways of the male (cf. Dhs §634). 


Both these last are coextensive with the whole body, as body-sensitivity is. But 
it does not follow that they have to be called either “located in the space where 
body-sensitivity is located” or “located in the space where that is not located.” 
Like the natures of visible data, etc., these are not confoundable one with the 
other.^ 





23. Uipädirna (also upñditttaakd) 1s pp. of upñđiyafi (he clings), from which the noun 
uipñdãna (clinging) also comes. LĨpñditta-(ka-)riipa (clung-to matter) = katnđJa-riipa 
(kamma-born matter): see Dhs §653. It is vapuely renderable by “organic or sentient 
or living matter”; technically, it is matter of the four primaries that is “clung to 
(upñdrta) or “derived” (uipäñdña) by kamma. Generally taken as a purely Abhidhamma 
term (Dhs 1), it nevertheless occurs in the Suttas at M I 185 in the same sense. 

24... Ee reads afinanafifiatn sankaro nafthi. Ae omits sañkaro nafthi. The word sankara in 
the sense of “confounding” or “error“ is not in PED; see Vism concluding verses, ƑTS 
ed., p.711: 
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59. 12. The le ƒaculfy has the characteristic of maintaining conascent kinds of 
matter. Its function is to make them occur. Ït is manifested in the establishing of 
their presence. lts proximate cause is primary elements that are to be sustained. 
And althouph it has the capacity consisting in the characteristic of maintaining, 
etc., yet it only maintains conascent kinds of matter at the moment of presence, as 
water does lotuses and so on. Thouph states (đhamzna) arise due to their own 
conditions, it maintains them, as a wet-nurse does a prince. And it occurs itself 
only through its connection with the states that occur, like a pilot; it does not 
cause occurrence after đissolution, because of its own absence and that of what 
has to be made to occur. Ít does not prolong presence at the moment of dissolution 
because it is itself đissolving, like the flame of a lamp when the wick and the oil 
are getting used up. But it must not be regarded as destitute of power to maintain, 
make occur, and make present, because it does accomplish each of these functions 
at the moment stated (cí. Dhs §635).” 





“Though these things, that is to say, the “mark ... of the female,“ etc., arise each due 
to i†ts own condition consisting in kamma, etc., they mostly only do so as modđes in a 
continuity accompanied by the femininity faculty. And so “it is manifested as the 
reason for the mark,' etc., is said making the femininity faculty their cause. 

“As regards the “mark of the female,“ etc., too, its “facultiness” is stated as 
predominance, in other words, as a state of cause, because the conditions for the 
mođal matter (ãkãra-riipa) consisting of the mark of the female, etc., in a continuity 
accomparied by faculties do not arise otherwise, and because these kinds of materiality 
are a condition for apprehending the female. But because the femininity faculty does 
not generate even the material instances in its own øroup or maintain or consolidate 
them, and because it does not so act for the material instances of other groups, it is 
therefore not called in the text faculty, presence, and non-disappearance conditions, as 
the life faculty is for the material instances of its group, and as nutriment is for the material 
instances in succeeding øroups. And it is because the mark, etc., are dependent on other 
conditions that wherever they have predominance its shape is encountered, even in dead 
and sculptured matter that resembles it. And so too with the masculinity faculty. 

“And since these two do not occur together in a single continuity, because of the 

words, “Does the masculinity faculty arise in one in whom the femininity faculty 
arises?—No“ (Yamaka), etc., therefore even in a hermaphrodite there is only one of 
them at a given moment (see also Dhs-a 323)“ (Vism-mht 446). 
25. “Since the life faculty is itself entirely kamma-born it is established, by taking 
them as conascent, that the things to be protected by it are kamma-born too; this 1s 
why there is no inclusion of the term “kamma-born.” Ït maintains as if it were its own 
that kamma-born matter by being the cause of its occurrence even though only lasting 
for a moment; that is why it has the characteristic of maintaining conascent kinds of 
matter. For kamma alone is not competent to be the cause of kamma-born things“” 
presence, as nutriment, etc., are of the nutriment-born. Why? Because it is no longer 
existent at that moment. 

““Because it does accomplish each of those functions”: it does so because it is a 
condition for distinguishing what is living. For it is the life faculty that distinguishes 
matter that is bound úp with faculties from dead matter, and kamma-born matter and 
what is bound up with that from matter that is temperature originated, and so on. 
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60. 13. The heart-basis has the characteristic of being the (material) support for the 
mind-element and for the mind-consciousness-elemert. lts function is to observe 
them. It is manifested as the carrying of them. Ït is to be found in dependence on the 
blood, of the kind described ïn the treatise on mindfulness of the body (VIHI.111), 
inside the heart. It is assisted by the primaries with their functions of pholding, 
etc.; it is consolidated by temperature, consciousness, and nutriment; it is maintained 
by life; and it serves as physical basis for the mind-element and mind-consciousness- 
element, and for the states associated with them.“ 





“And the life faculty must be regarded as the reason not only for presence during 
a moment but also for non-interruption of connection; otherwise death as the 
termination of a life span would be illogical” (Vism-mht 448). 

26. ““The heart-basis.... the support for the mind-element and for the mind- 
consciousness-element: how is that to be known? () From scriptures and (ii) from 
logical reasoning. 

“The scripture is this: “The materiality dependent on which the mind-element and 
minđ-consciousness-element occur is a condition, as a support condition, for the 
mind-element and the mind-consciousness-element and what is associated therewith/ 
(Patth I.4). If that is so, why is it not mentioned in the Rũpakanda of the 
Dhammasangani? (Dhs §583ff.). Its not being mentioned there is for another reason. 
What is that? Non-inconsistency of the teaching. For while eye consciousness, efc., 
have the eye, etc., as their respective supports absolutely, mind-consciousness does 
not in the same way have the heart-basis as its support absolutely. And the teaching 
in the physical-basis dyad (øatthu-duka) is given by way of the material support thus, 
“There is matter that is the physical basis of eye-consciousness, there 1s matter that is 
not the physical basis of eye-consciousness“ (Dhs §585) and so on; and ¡f the dyads 
were stated by way of what had the heart-basis absolutely as its support thus, “There 
1s matter that is the physical basis of mind-consciousness” and so on, then the object 
dyads (ãrarm~naa-duka) do not falÏ into line: for one cannot say: “There is matter that is 
the object of mind-consciousness, there is matter that is not the object of mind- 
consciousness.“ So the physical-basis dyads and object dyads being thus made 
inconsistent, the teaching would lack unity, and the Master“s wish was to give the 
teaching here in a form that has unity. That is why the heart-basis is not mentioned, 
not because it is unapprehendable. 

“(ñ) But the logical reasoning should be understood in this way. In the five constituent 
becoming, [that is, in the sense sphere and fine-material sphere,] these two elements 
have as their support produced (pphanna) derived matter. Herein, since the visible- 
data base, etc., and nutritive essence, are found to occur apart from what is bound up 
with faculties, to make them the support would be illogical. And since these two 
elements are found ïn a continuity that is devoid of the femininity and masculinity 
faculties [i.e. in the Brahmäa-world], to make them the support would be illogical too. 
And in the case of the life faculty that would have to have another function, so to make 
it the support would be illogical too. So it is the heart-basis that remains to be recognized 
as their support. For it is possible to say that these two elements have as their support 
produced đerived matter, since existence is bound up with matter in the five-constituent 
becoming. Whatever has its existence bound up with matter is found to have as its 
support produced derived matter, as the eye-consciousness-element does. And the 
distinction “in the five-constituent becoming” is made on account of the mind- 
consciousness-element; in the four-constituent becoming, [that is, the immaterial 
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61. 14. Bodilự tnHmation is the mode (conformation) and the alteration (deformation) 
in the consciousness-oripinated air element that causes the occurrence of moving 
forward, etc., which mode and alteration are a condition for the stiffening, pholding, 
and moving of the conascent material body. [448] Its function is to display intention. 
lt is manifested as the cause of bodily excitement. Its proximate cause is the 
consciousness-originated air elemert. But it ¡is called “bodily intimation“ (kãựa- 
0ifñifiatfi) because it is the cause of the intimating (ơifñfññpana) of intention by means 
of bodily excitement, and because it is itself intimatable throuph the body, in other 
words, througph that bodily excitement. Moving forward, etc., should be understood 
to occur owing to the movement of the [kinds of matter] that are temperature-born, 
etc., which are interlocked with the consciousness-born kinds moved by that 
[intimation]Z (See Dhs §636). 





sphere,] there is no mind-element. Does there not follow contradicHon of the middle 
term (he) because of establishing faculties as their support? No; because that is 
disproved by what is seen. For these two elements are not, as in the case of eye- 
consciousness, controlled by the slackness and keenness, etc., of their physical basis; 
and accordingly it is not said in the texts that they have the faculties as their condition. 
Hence their having faculties as their support, in other words, their being controlled by 
them, is đisproved. 

“Granted that these two elements have as their support the derived matter consisting 
of the heart-basis, how is it to be known that it is kamma-originated, has an invariable 
function, and is to be found located in the heart? It may be said to be kamma-originated 
because, like the eye, it is the materiality of a physical basis; and because of that it has 
an invariable function; because it is the materiality of a physical basis and because it is 
a support for consciousness, is the meaning. lt ¡is known that its location ¡is there 
because of the hearts exhaustion (ki7/an4) in one who thinks of anything, bringing it 
to mind intently and đirecting his whole mind to it” (Vism-mht 449-50). 

The word ada/a (heart), used in a purely mental and not physical sense, occurs in 
the definitions of the mind-element and mind-consciousness-element in the Vibhañga 
(Vibh 88-89). The brain (afthalunea), which seems to have been first added as the 
32nd part of the body ¡in the Patisambhidã (Patis I 7), was ignored, and the Visuddhmassa 
1s hard put to it to find a use for it. The Pitakas (e.g. Patth 1,4 quoted above) connect the 
mind with the matter of the body without specifying. 

27. “1tis the mode and the alteration of what? Of consciousness-originated primary 
elements that have the air-element in excess of capability. What is that capability? It is 
the state of being consciousness-born and the state of being derived matter. ©r 
alternatively, it can be taken as the mode alteration of the air element. If that is so, then 
intimation is illogical as derived matter, for there is no derived matter with a single 
primary as its support, since “matter derived from the four great primaries” (M I 53) is 
said. That is not wrong. Alteration of one of the four is that of all four, as with wealth 
shared among four. And excess of air element in a material proup (kaläpa) does not 
contradict the words “of the air element; and excess is in capability, not in quantity, 
otherwise their inseparability would be illogical. According to some it is that of the air 
element only. In their opinion the state of derived matter is inapplicable (durupapñda) 
to intimation, since the alteration of one ¡is not that of all. But this [air element] is 
apprehended by mind-door impulsion that is next to the non-intimating [apprehension] 
that is next to the apprehension of the appearance of motion in the movement of the 
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hands, and so on. There ¡s a certain kind of alteration that is separate from the 
appearance of motion. And the apprehension of the former is next to the apprehension 
of the latter. How ¡is that to be known? By the apprehension of intention. For no 
apprehension of intention such as, “He is getting this done, it seems” is met with in the 
case of trees“ movements, etc., which are devoid of intention. But it is met with ¡in the 
case of hand movements and so on. Therefore there is a certain kind of alteration that 
1s separate from the appearance of motion, and it is known as the “intimator of the 
intention.” Also it is known by inference that the apprehension of the alteration is next 
to the apprehension of the appearance thus: The intimator intimates the meaning to 
be intimated only when it is apprehended as a cause, not merely as present. For they 
say accordingly: 

Sounds that have entered no objective field 

Do not awaken any kind of meaning; 

And also beings mereÌy recognized 

As such communicate no meanings either. 


“Hfjust the apprehension of the alteration is the reason for the apprehension of the 
intention, why is there no apprehension of intention in anapprehended communication 
(saiketa)T Ít 1s not only Just the apprehension of the alteration that is the reason for the 
apprehension of the intention; but rather ¡t should be taken that the apprehension of 
the previously-established connection is the đecisive support for this. The stiffening, 
upholding, and movement are due to the air-element associated with the alteration 
belonging to the intimation, is what is said. What, is it all the air-element that does all 
those things? It is not like that. For it ¡s the air element given rise to by the seventh 
impulsion that, by acquiring as its reinforcing conditions the air elements given rise to 
by the preceding impulsions, moves consciousness-oripinated matter by acting as 
cause for its successive arisings in ađjacent locations, (đesantaruppatti—cf. Ch. VIIL, n. 
54) not the others. The others, however, help it by doïng the stiffening and upholding, 
the successive arising in ađjacent locations being itself the movemert. 5o the 
instrumentality should be taken as attributed when there is the sizn [of movement]; 
otherwise there would not be uninterestedness and momentariness of dhammas. 
And here the cart to be drawn by seven yokes is given as simile in the Commentary. 
But when consciousness-born matter moves, the kinds of matter born of temperature, 
kamma, and nutriment move too because they are bound up with it, like a piece of dry 
cow-dung thrown into a river“s current. 

“Since it has been said that the apprehension of intimation is next to the 
apprehension of the appearance of motion, how then, ¡s the air element itself as the 
maker of the movement accompanied by the alteration consisting in the intimation? It 
1s not like that. It is the air elements given rise to by the first impulsion, etc.,and which 
are unable to cause movement in that way and perform only the stiffening and 
upholding, that should be taken as only accompanied by the alteration belonging to 
Iintimation. For it is the alteration coexistent with the intention that is the intimation, 
because of giving rise to alteration in whatever direction it wishes to cause the 
OCCurrence of moving forward and so on. Taking it in this way, it 1s perfectly logical to 
say that the origination of intimation belongs to mind-door adverting. Since the 
intention possessed of the aforesaid alteration is intimated through the apprehension 
of that alteration, it is said that “Its function is to đisplay intention.” The air element 
being the cause of the motion of the bodily intimation, is figuratively said, as a state Of 
alteration, to be “manifested as the cause of bodily motion.” “Tts proximate cause is the 
consciousness-originated air-element is said since the air element“s excessive function 
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62. 15. Verbal intimation ¡is the mode (conformation) and the alteration 
(deformation) in the consciousness-originated earth element that causes that 
Occurrence of speech utterance which mode and alteration are a condition for 
the knocking together of clung-to matter.” Its function is to display intention. lt 
is manifested as the cause of the voice in speech. lts proximate cause is the 
consciousness-originated earth element. But it is called “verbal intimation” 
because it is the cause of the intimating of intention by means of the voice in 
speech, and because it is itself intimatable through speech, in other words, 
throupgh that voice in speech. For, just as, on seeing a sign for water consisting of 
an ox skull, etc., hung up in the forest, it is intimated that “there is water here,” 
so too, on noticing either the bodily shaking or the voice in speech thus, they 
intimate.?? (See Dhs §637.) 


63. 16. The space elemenf has the characteristic of delimiting matter. Its function 
1s to display the boundaries of matter. It is manifested as the confines of matter; 
Or it is manifested as untouchedness, as the state of gaps and apertures (cí. Dhs 
§638). Its proximate cause is the matter delimited. And it is on account of it that 
one can say of material things delimited that “this is above, below, around, that.” 


64. 17. Lightness 0ƒ maHter has the characteristic of non-slowness. Its function is 
to dispel heaviness of matter. It is manifested as light transformability. Its 
proximate cause is light matter (cf. Dhs §639). 


18. Malleability oƒ1natter has the characteristic of non-stiffenedness. Its function 
is to dispel stiffness of matter. Ït is manifested as non-opposition to any kind of 
action. lts proximate cause is malleable matter (cí. Dhs §640). 


19. Wieldiness oƒ mraHer has the characteristic of wieldiness that is favourable 
to bodily action. Its function is to dispel unwieldiness. It is manifested as non- 
weakness. lts proximate cause is wieldy matter (cí. Dhs §641). 


65.  These three, however, are not found apart from each other. Still their 
difference may be understood as follows. L/ehfmess öƒ maHer is alteration of matter 
such as any light (agile) state in material instances, as in one who is healthy, any 





1s the cause of intimating intention by movement of the body” (Vism-mht 450-52). Cí. 
Dhs-a 83t. 

28. Vwcibheda—”speech utterance” is not in PED, which does not give this use of 
bheda. Vism-mht (p. 452) explains: “The function (—“knocking together) of the vocal 
apparatus (—“clung-to matter).” 

29... “The question, Ttis the mode and the alteration of what?,“ should be handled in 
the same way as for bodily intimation, with this đifference: for “next to the apprehension 
of the appearance of movement substitute “next to the hearing of an audible sound. 
And here, because of the absence of stiffening, etc., the areument beginning, “For it is 
the air element given rise to by the seventh impulsion“ does not apply; for the sound 
arises together with the knocking together, and the knocking together only applies in 
the case of the first impulsion, and so on. The knocking together ¡is the arising of 
øroups of primaries (bhữ†a-kalñpa) 1n proximity to each other due to conditions. The 
movement is the progression of the successive arising in ađjacent locations. This is the 
difference. The earth element's knocking together ¡is parallel to the air elements 
moving as regards function” (Vism-mht 452). 
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non-slowness, any manner of light transformability in them, which is originated 
by conditions that prevent any disturbance of elements capable of creating 
sluggishness of matter. Mlalleabilih/ oƒ ratfer is alteration of matter such as any 
malleable state in material instances, as in a well-pounded hide, any pliable 
manner consisting in amenableness to exercise of power over them in all kinds 
of work without distinction, which [449] is originated by conditions that prevent 
any disturbance of elements capable of creating stiffness of matter. Wieldiness 0ƒ 
matter is alteration of matter such as any wieldy state in material instances, as in 
well-refined gold, any manner in them consisting in favourableness to the work 
of the body, which is originated by conditions that prevent any disturbance of 
elements capable of creating unfavourableness to the work of the body. 


66. 20. Groiuth oƒ mraHer has the characteristic of setting up. lts function is to 
make material instances emerge in the first instance. It is manifested as launching; 
Or it is manifested as the completed state. Its proximate cause is øgrown matter. 


21. ConHnuity oƒ mraHer has the characteristic of occurrence. lts function is to 
anchor. It is manifested as non-interruption. Its proximate cause is matter that is 
to be anchored. 


Both of these are terms for matter at its birth; but owing to difference of mode, 
and according to [different persons”] susceptibility to instruction, the teaching 
in the summary (đđesa) in the Dhammasanganl is given as “growth and 
continuity” (cf. Dhs §596); but since there is here no đifference in meaning, 
consequently in the description (04esa) of these words, “the setting up of the 
sense-bases is the prowth of matter” and “the growth of matter is the continuity 
of matter“ ¡is said (Dhs §642, 732, 86B). 


67. And in the Commentary, after saying, “lIt is genesis that is called “setting 
up, increase that is called “ørowth,“ occurrence that is called “continuity,“ this 
simile is given: “Genesis as setting up is like the time when water comes up in a 
hole dug in a river bank; increase as growth is like the time when it fills [the 
hole]; occurrence as continuity is like the time when it overflows.“ And at the end 
of the simile it is said: “So what is stated? Setting up is stated by sense-base; 
sense-base is stated by setting up.“ Consequently, it is the first genesis of material 
instances that is their seffine up; the genesis also of others that are generated in 
addition to those is er0th since it appears in the aspect of increase; the repeated 
genesis also of others that are generated in addition to those is c0f7mu7f/ since 1t 
appears in the aspect of anchoring. This is how it should be understood to have 
been declared thus. 


68. 22. Agơing has the characteristic of maturing (ripening) material instances. 
Its function is to lead on towards [their termination]. It is manifested as the loss 
of newness without the loss of individual essence, like oldness in paddy. Its 
Proximate cause is matter that is maturing (ripening). This is said with reference 
to the kind of ageing that is evident through seeing alteration in teeth, efc., as 
their brokenness, and so on (c£. Dhs §644). But that of immaterial states, which 
has no such [visible] alteration, is called hidden ageing. And that in earth, water, 
rocks, the moon, the sun, etc., is called incessant ageing. [450] 
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69. 23. Impermannence oƒ malter has the characteristic of complete breaking up. 
lts function is to make material instances subside. It is manifested as destruction 
and fall (cf. Dhs §645). lts proximate cause is matter that is completely breaking 
up. 

70. 24. Phụsical nutriment has the characteristic of nutritive essence. Its function 
1s to feed kinds of matter. It is manifested as consolidating. Its proximate cause is 
a physical basis that must be fed with physical food. It is a term for the nutritive 
essence by means of which living beings sustain themselves (cí. Dhs §646). 


Z1. These, firstly, are the material instances that have been handed down ïín the 
texts. But in the Commentary, others have been added as follows: matter as 
power, matter as procreation, matter as birth, matter as sickness; and, in the 
opinion of some, matter as torpor.°! 


In the first place, 0aiter as torpor is rejected as non-existent by the words: 


Surely thou art a sage enliphtened, 
There are no hindrances in thee (6n 541). 


As to the rest, rafter as sickness 1s included by ageing and by impermanence; 
matter ñs birth by growth and continuity; raHer as procreatiơn, by the water element; 
and 0atter as pơi0er by the air element. So taken separately not even one of these 
exists: this was the agreement reached. 


So this derived matter of twenty-four sorts and the aforesaid matter of the 
primary elements, which is of four sorts, together amount to twenty-eight sorts, 
neither more nor less. 


72. And all that [matter of twenty-eight sorts] is of one kind as “not-root-cause, 
root-causeless, dissociated from root-cause, with conditions, mundane, subject 
to cankers“ (Dhs §584), and so on. 


It is of two kinds as internal and external, gross and subtle, far and near, 
produced (0phanna) and unproduced, sensitive matter and insensitive matter, 
faculty and non-faculty, clung to and not-clung to, and so on. 


73. Herein, the five kinds beginning with the eye are /fernal because they 
OcCur as an integral part of the selfhood (n oneself); the rest are exfernral because 
they are external to that selfhood (personality). The nine beginning with the eye 
and the three elements excepting the water element, making twelve kinds in all 
are to be taken as @ross because of impinging; the rest are s1bfle because they are 
the opposite of that. What is subtle is f7 because it is difficult to penetrate, the 
other is a7 because it is easy to penetrate. The eighteen kinds of matter, that is 
to say, the four elements, the thirteen beginning with the eye, and physical 
nutriment, are produced because they can be discerned through their own 
individual essences, having exceeded the [purely conceptual] states of [matter 
as] delimitation, [matter as] alteration, and [matter as] characteristic (see §77); 
the rest, being the opposite, are #roduced. The five kinds beginning with the 





30. In actual fact the hearf-basis 1s not in the Pitakas as such. 
31. ““Some/ are the inmates of the Abhayagiri Monastery at Anurãdhapura“ (Vism- 
mht 455). A long discussion on this follows in Vism-mht, not given here. 
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eye are sesiFiue traHter through their being conditions for the apprehension of 
visible data, etc., because they are, as it were, bright like the surface of a looking 
Ølass; the rest are 7sensiHue 1atfer because they are the opposite of that. [451] 
Sensitive matter itself, together with the three beginning with the femininity 
faculty, is ƒføculf in the sense of predominance; the rest are #0f-ƒaculf because 
they are the opposite of that. What we shall later describe as “kamma-born“ (§75 
and XX.27) is clune to because that is “clung to,“ [that is, acquired] by kamma. 
The rest are #of-cluzg to because they are the opposite of that. 


74. Again, all matter is of three kinds according to the visible (sanridassama) 
triad, the kamma-born triad, etc. (see Dhs 2). Herein, as regards the gross, a 
visible datum ¡is visible with impact; the rest are invisible with impact; all the 
subtle kinds are invisible without impact. So firstly it is of three kinds according 
to the visible triad. 


75. According to the kamma-born triad, etc., however, that born from kamma is 
kamma-born; that born from a condition other than that is 0of-kamtma-born; that 
not born from anything is #either-kammma-born-nor-not-kama-born. 


That born from consciousness 1s c0115ci01sniess-born; that born from a condition 
other than consciousness is ?10f-c0sci0usness-born; that not born from anything 
1s ?1either-conisciowsniess-boYn-H0T-fi0f-COfISCiOIsftiess-b0TH. 


That born from nutriment is #1†riment-born; that born from a condition other 
than that is ñ0of-nutriment-born; that not born from anything is £ither-nrulriment- 
born-no†-not-nutriment-born. 


That born from temperature is ferperature-born; that born from a condition 
other than that is ?of-tenperature-born; that not born from anything is neither- 
ternperature-bornn-nor-nof-tenperature-borr. 


So it is of three kinds according to the kamma-born triad, and so on. 


76. Again, it is of four kinds as seen, etc., as concrete matter, etc., and as the 
physical basis tetrads, and so on. 


Herein, the visible-data base is sen because it is the objective field of seeing. 
The sound base is hearđ because it is the objective field of hearing. The three, that 
1s to say, odours, flavours, and tangible data, are serrscd (lit. contacted) because 
they are the objective fields of faculties that take contiguous [objective fields]. 
The rest are coe??zed because they are the objective field of consciousness 
(cognition) only. So firstly it is of four kinds according to the seen, etc., tetrad. 





32. “⁄Sensed (ruf2)ˆ means apprehendable by sensing (wføñ), by reaching; hence 
he said “because theự are the objecHue fields o0ƒƒnculties that take contisuous [obJecHue fields]” 
(cf. 846). But what is it that is called a tangible datum? It ¡s the three elements, earth, 
heat, and air. But why is the water element not included here? Is not cold apprehended 
by touching; and that is the water element? Certainly it isapprehended butit is not the 
water element. What is it then? It is just the fire element. For there is the sensation 
(buddli) of cold when heat is slupgish. There is no quality that is called cold; there is 
only the assumption (abhimãnø) of coldness due to the sluggishness of the state of 
heat. How is that to be known? Because of the unreliability of the sensation of cold, 
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77. Here, however, “produced matter“ is coricrete rraifer; the space-element is 
deliiniting mmatter; those from “bodily intimation” up to “wieldiness” are ?4ffer as 
alteration; birth, ageing and dissolution are ?affer as characterisfic. SO it is of four 
kinđs as concrete matter and so on. 


78. Here, however, what is called the materiality of the heart is ?l/sical basis, riof 
đoor (see Dhs-a 82f); the two intimations are đoør, not phụsical basis; sensitive 
matter is both phụsical basis and door; the rest are neither phụsical basis nor door. So 
1t is four kinds according to the physical basis tetrad. 


79. Again, it is of five kinds as born of one, born of two, born of three, born of 
four, and not born of anything. 


Herein, what is kamma-born only or consciousness-born only is called born 
0ƒ orte. Of these, materiality of the faculties, together with the heart-basis, is kamma- 
born only; the two intimations are consciousness-born only. But what is born 
[now] of consciousness and [now] of temperature is called born oƒ truo. That 1s the 
sound base only.3 What is born of temperature, consciousness, and nutriment 





like “beyond and not beyond.“ For in hot weather, while those who stand ¡in the sun 
and go into the shade have the sensation of cold, yet those who go to the same place 
from an underground cave have the sensation of heat. And if coldness were the water 
element it would be found in a single group (kalñpa) along with heat; but it is not so 
found. That is why it may be known that coldness is not the water element. And that 
1s conclusive (fara) for those who agree to the inseparable existence of the primary 
elements; and it is conclusive too even for those who do not agree because it is 
disproved by associate existence through seeing the functions of the four primaries in 
a single group. Ït is conclusive too for those who say that coldness is the characteristic 
of the air element; for if coldness were the air element, coldness would be found in a 
single group along with heat, and it is not so found. That is why it may be known that 
coldness is not the air element either. But those who hold the opinion that fluidity 
(draoafä) is the water element and that that is apprehended by touching should be told: 
“That fluidity touched is merely the venerable ones“ assumption as is the case with 
shape.” For this is said by the Ancients: 

“Three elements coexisting with fluidity 

Together form what constitutes a tangible; 

That “I succeed in touching this fluidity” 

ÏIs a common misconception in the world. 

And as a man who touches elements, 

And apprehends a shape then with his mind, 

Fancies “I really have been touching shape,” 

So too fluidity is recognized“” (Vism-mht 459). 
33. ““The sound base onl”: here some say, “The consciousness-born ¡is always 
intimative (sz0fiñattika).ˆ The Ancients say, “There is sound due to the intervention 
(ơipphñra) of applied thought that does not intimate.“ While depending on the word of 
the Great Commentary that puts it thus, “Intimatable (cognizable) throuph the ear by 
means of the sound due to applied thought“s intervention,“ still there is also need of 
the arising of consciousness-originated sound without intimation (cognition) for 
because of the words, “For the intimation (cognition) is not đue to intimating speech/ 
(2), it arises together with sound not intimatable (cognizable) through the ear. That 
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[452] is called born oƒ three. But that is the three beginning with “lightness“ only. 
What is born from the four beginning with kamma is called born oƒ fowr. That 1s 
all the rest except “matter as characteristic.” 


80. But “matter as characteristic” is called not born oƒ anyHrng. Why? Because 
there is no arising of arising, and the other two are the mere maturing and 
breakup of what has arisen. Thouph in the passage, “The visible-data base, the 
sound base, the odour base, the flavour base, the tangible-data base, the space 
element, the water element, lightness of matter, malleability of matter, wieldiness 
of matter, growth of matter, continuity of matter, and physical food—these states 
are consciousness-originated” (cf. Dhs §667) and so on, a state of birth [that is, 
growth] being born from somewhere can be understood as allowable since the 
point of view here is the moment when the conditions that are giving birth to the 
kinds of materiality are exercising their function. 


This, firstly, is the section of the detailed explanation dealing with the 
materiality aggregate. 


[THE CONSCIOUSNESS AGGREGATE] 


81.  Among the remaining aggregates, however, whatever has the characteristic 
of being fel£* should be understood, all taken together, as the feeling agsregate; 
and whatever has the characteristic of perceiving, all taken together, as the 
perception aggregate; and whatever has the characteristic of forming, all taken 
together, as the formations aggregate; and whatever has the characteristic of 
cognizing, all taken together, as the consciousness agpregate. Herein, since the 
rest are easy to understand when the consciousness aggregate has been 





being so, there would have to be a consciousness-born sound-ennead. And that theory 
1s rejected by Sañghakaras who imagine that it is self-contradictory to say that there 
1s sound not intimatable (cognizable) through the ear. Others, however, do not reject 
the Great Commentary“s statement and they comment on its intention. How? [They 
say that] the non-intimation (non-cognition) through the ear of the sound activated 
due to applied thoughfs intervention ¡s stated in the Suttas with this intention, “He 
tells by hearing with the divine ear the subtle sound that is conascent with the 
intimation, originated by applied thought, and consisting in movement of the tongue and 
palate, and so om (cí. A I 171), and that in the Patthana (Patth 1, 7) the state of object 
condition for ear-consciousness is stated with reference to øross sound” (Vism-mht 460). 
34. ““Has the characleristic oƒ being ƒelˆ means that it has as its characteristic what 1s 
felt,what 1s experienced as the “taste (stimulus)/ of the object. Characteristic 0ƒ perceioine' 
means that it has as its characteristic the perceiving of an object classed as blue, etc., 
and the knowing, the apprehending, of it by arousing the perception of ¡it as blue, 
yellow, long, short, and so on. Forming (abhisankhara—a) is accumulating, or it is 
contriving by becoming interested. And it is because volition is basic in both of these 
ways that the formations aggregate is said thus to have the characteristic 0ƒ ƒ0rmins. For 
in expounding the formations aggregate in the Suttanta-Bhãjaniya of the Vibhanga, 
volition was expounded by the Blessed One thus, “Eye-contact-born volition (Vibh 8) 
and so on. “Has the characteristic 0ƒ cosnizing” means that it has as its characteristic that 
kind of knowing called apprehension of an object in a mode in which the objective field 
is apprehended differently from the mode of perceiving“ (Vism-mht 462). 
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understood, we shall therefore begin with the commentary on the consciousness 
aggregate. 


82. “Whatever has the characteristic of cognizing should be understood, all 
taken together, as the consciousness agpregate“ was said above. And what has 
the characteristic of cognizing (øi/ãnana)? Consciousness (øffñãna); according 
as it is said, “lt cognizes, friend, that is why “consciousness” is said” (M I 292). 
The words øïññãa (consciousness), c/ff2 (mind, consciousness), and 2o (mind) 
are one in meaning. 


[THE 89 KINDS OF CONSCIOUSNESS—SEE TABLE II] 


That same [consciousness], though one in its individual essence with the 
characteristic of cognizing, is threefold according to kind, namely, (I) profitable, 
DĐ unprofitable, and (TH) indeterminate.°” 


83. I. Herein, the ørofitable is fourfold according to plane, namely, (A) of the 


sense sphere, (B) of the fine-material sphere, (C) of the immaterial sphere, and (D) 
supramundane.* 





35. Profitable in the sense of health, blamelessness, and pleasant result (see Vism- 
mht 463). LInprofifable in the opposite sense. Indeferrminate because not describable as 
either profitable or unprofitable (see Vism-mht 464). This ¡s the first of the twenty- 
two triadđs in the Abhidhamma Mãtikã (Dhs 1). 

Pali has five principal words, a0ãrma, 0fffiñta, 1mano, ciHfa, and ceto, against the normal 
English c0scioustess and mind. While their etymology can be looked up ¡in the 
dictionary, one or two points need noting here. Nømø (rendered by “mentality” when 
not used to refer to a 4e) 1s almost confined ¡in the sense considered to the expression 
nrữma-riipa (“mentality-materiality”) as the fourth member of the dependent origination, 
where it comprises the three mental agøregates of feeling, perception and formations, 
but not that of consciousness (0ññãa). Vifñfiãna (rendered by “consciousness”) 1s, 
loosely, more or less a synonym for ?#añøo and cifta; technically, it is bare cognition 
considered apart from feeling, perception or formations. Mao (rendered by “mind”), 
when used technically, is confined to the sixth internal base for contact (Ch. XV). C/ffa 
(rendered by “mind” and “consciousness“ or “[manner of] consciousness”), when 
used technically, refers to a momentary type-situation considered as ø/ñãa in relation 
to the tone of its concomitant feeling, perception and formations. Possibly, a better 
rendering would have been “cognizance” throughout. lt carries a flavour of its 
etymological relative, cefanã (“volition”). Cefo (another etymological relative, rendered 
by “heart“—i.e. “seat of the emotions,“—“will“ or “mind”), when used loosely is 
very near to c¡ffa; but technically ¡it is restricted to one or two súch expressions as cefo- 
0ữmuffi (“mind-deliverance” or “heart-deliverance”). 

36. ““Sense sphere” (kñmñøacara): here there are the two kinds of sense desire (kãm), 
sense desire as basis (0affhu-kñma) and sense desire as defilement (kilesakãman). Of 
these, sense desire as [objective] basis particularized as the five cords of sense desire 
(pañca-kñra-eutua = dimensions of sensual desires), is desired (kñmi/aH). Sense desire 
as defilement, which is craving, desires (kãncf¡). The sense sphere (kãñmñ0acara) 1s 
where these two operate (øøacaranfHi) together. But what is that? It is the elevenfold 
sense-desire becoming, ¡.e. hell, asura demons, ghosts, animals, human beings, and 
six sensual-sphere heavens. So too with the fine-material sphere and the immaterial 
sphere, taking “fine-material” as craving for the fine-material too, and “immaterial” as 
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I. A. Herein, (1)-(8) that of the seøse sphere is eightfold, being classified 
according to joy, equanimity, knowledge, and prompting, that is to say: (1) when 
accompanied-by-joy it is either associated-with-knowledge and unprompted, 
or (2) prompted; or (3) it ¡is dissociated-from-knowledge and likewise 
[unprompted, or (4) prompted]; and (5) when accompanied-by-equanimity it is 
either associated-with-knowledge and prompted, or (6) unprompted; or (7) it is 
đissociated-from-knowledge [453] and likewise [unprompted, or (8) prompted]. 


84. (1) When a man is happy on encountering an excellent gift to be given, or 
recipient, etc., or some such cause for joy, and by placing right view foremost 
that occurs in the way beginning “There is [merit in] giving” (M I 288), he 
unhesitatingly and unurged by others performs such merit as giving, etc., then 
his consciousness is øcc0~parried bụ Jo, associnted tuith knotuledse, and unprompted. 
(2) But when a man is happy and content in the way aforesaid, and, while 
placing right view foremost, yet he does it hesitantly through lack of free 
generosity, etc., or rged on by others, then his consciousness is of the same kind 
as the last but rormpted; for in this sense “prompting“ is a term for a prior effort 
exerted by himself or others 


85. (3) But when young children have a natural habit due to seeing the behav- 
i1our of relatives and are joyful on seeing bhikkhus and at once give them whatever 
they have in their hands or pay homage, then the third kind of consciousness 
arises. (4) But when they behave like this on being urged by their relatives, “Give; 
pay homage,” then the fourth kind of consciousness arises. (5)-(8) But when the 
consciousnesses are devoid of joy in these four instances through encountering 
no excellence in the gift to be given, or in the recipient, etc., or through want of 
any such cause for joy, then the remaining four, which are accormrpanied bụ 
CÑHAH1THE/, âTIse. 

So sense-sphere profitable [consciousness] should be understood as of eight 
kinds, being classed according to joy, equanimity, knowledge, and prompting. 


86. I.B. The consciousness of the fine-material sphere is fivefold, being classed 
according to association with the jhãna factors. That is to say, (9) the first is 
associated with applied thought, sustained thought, happiness, bliss, and 
concentration, (10) the second leaves out applied thought from that, (11) the 
third leaves out sustained thought from that, (12) the fourth makes happiness 
fade away from that, (13) the fifth is associated with equanimity and 
concentration, bliss having subsided. 


87. I.C. That of the /mnaferial sphere is fourfold by association with the four 
immaterial states; for (14) the first is associated with the jhãna of the base 
consisting of boundless space in the way aforesaid, while (15)-(17) the second, 
third, and fourth, are [respectively] associated with those of the base consisting 
of boundless consciousness, and so on. 


88. I.D The suramundane is fourfold (18)-(21) by association with the four paths. 





craving for the immaterial too. Ït crosses over („ffarafi) from the world (Ioka), thus it is 
supramundane (lokuffara)” (Vism-mhịt 464). 
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So firstly, profitable consciousness itself is of twenty-one kinds. [454] 


89. II. The ?rofifable is one kind according to plane, being only of the sense 
sphere. It is of three kinds according to root, as (a) rooted in greed, (b) rooted in 
hate, and (c) rooted in delusion. 


90. II. (a) Herein, (22)-(29) that roofed ïm sreed is of eipht kinds, being classed 
according to joy, equanimity, [false] view, and prompting, that is to say: (22) when 
accomparied by joy it is either associated-with-[false-]view and unprompted, or 
(23) prompted; or (24) it is dissociated-from-[false-]view and likewise [unprompted 
or (25) prompted]; and (26) when accomparnied-by-equanimity it is either associated- 
with-[false-]view and unprompted, or (27) prompted; or (28) it is dissociated-from- 
[false-]view and likewise [unprompted, or (29) promptedl]. 
91. (22) When a man is happy and content in placing wrong view foremost Of 
the sort beginning “There is no danger in sense desires” (M I307), and either 
enjoys sense desires with consciousness that in its own individual essence is 
eager without being urged, or believes auspicious sights, etc., have a [real 
substantial] core, then the first kind of unprofitable consciousness arises (23); 
when it is with consciousness that is sluggish and urged on, then it is the 
second kind (24). But when a man is happy and content only, without placing 
wrong view foremost, and indulges in sexual intercourse, or covets others“ good 
fortune, or steals others“ goods, with consciousness that in its own individual 
essence is eager without being urged, then it is the third kind (25). When it is 
with consciousness that is sluggish and urged on, then it is the fourth kind 
(26)-(29). But when the consciousnesses are devoid of joy in these four instances 
through encountering no excellence in the sense desires, or through want of 
any such cause for joy, then the remaining four, which are accompanied by 
©equanimity, arise. 

So that rooted in greed should be understood as of eight kinds, being classed 
according to joy, equanimity, [false] view and prompting. 
92. IL (b) That roofed ím hafe 1s of two kinds: (30)-(31) being accornpanied-bu-erieƒ 
and associated-ith-resentment, it 1s either prơmpted or unprompted. It should be 
understood to occur at the times when [consciousness]| is either keen [if 
unprompted] or sluggish [if prompted] in the killing of living things, and so on. 
93. II. (c) That rooted ín delusion 1s of two kinds: (32)-(33) being accomparied-bu- 
equanimify, it is either associated-with uncertainty or associated-with-agitation. 
It should be understood to occur at the time of indecision or of distraction. 


So unprofitable consciousness is of twelve kinds. 


94. TII. The /ndeferminafe is of two kinds: (ï¡) resultant and (ïï) functional. Herein, 
TH. ï. zesultanf is of four kinds according to plane; namely, (A) of the sense sphere, 
(B) of the fine-material sphere, (C) of the immaterial sphere, and (D) 
supramundane. Herein, II. ¡. A. that of the sense sphere is of two kinds, namely, (a) 
profitable result and (b) unprofitable result. And HH. ¡. A. (a) the rofitable resultant 
1s of two kinds, namely, (1) without root-cause and (2) with root-cause. 


95. IH.¡.A. (a)¡. Herein, that :0uithơuf roof-case 1s that devoid of non-greed, etc., 
as the cause of result. lt is of eight kinds as (34) eye-consciousness (35)-(38), 
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ear-, nose-, tongue-, and body-consciousness (39), mind-element with the 
function of receiving (40)-(41), the two mind-consciousness-elements with the 
functions of investigating, and so on. [455] 


96. Herein, (34) e/e-consciousntess has the characteristic of being supported by 
the eye and cognizing visible data. Its function is to have only visible data as its 
object. It is manifested as occupation with visible data. Its proximate cause is the 
departure of (70) the functional mind-element that has visible data as its object. 


(35)-Q@8) Ear-, nose-, tonsue-, and bod-consciousness [respectively] have the 
characteristic of being supported by the ear, etc., and of cognizing sounds, and 
so on. Their functions are to have only sounds, etc., as their [respective] objects. 
They are manifested as occupation with [respectively] sounds, and so on. Their 
Proximate cause is the departure of (70) the functional mind-element that has 
[respectively] sounds, etc., as its object. 


97. (39) [The resultant] mnd-element has the characteristic of cognizing 
[respectively] visible data, etc., immediately next to (34)-(38) eye-consciousness, 
and so on. Ïts function is to receive visible data, and so on. Ït is manifested as the 
state [Of receiving] corresponding to that [last-mentioned function].” Its proximate 
cause is the departure of eye-consciousness, and so on. 


(40)-(41) Also the twofold resultant mnd-consciousnness-element (uithout rool- 
cause with the function of investigating, etc., has as its characteristic the 
cognizing of the six kinds of objects. Its function is that of investigating, and so 
on. lt is manifested as the state [of investigating] corresponding to that [last- 
mentioned function]. Its proximate cause is the heart-basis. 


98. But it is classed according to its association with joy or with equanimity, 
and according to its being divisible into that with two positions and that with 
five positions [in the cognitive series]. For of these, (40) one is associated-with- 
Joy because of its presence when entirely desirable objects occur; and it has two 
positions [in the cognitive series] because it occurs as investigating at the five 
doors and as registration at the end of impulsion. (41) The other kind is 
associated-with-equanimity because of its presence when desirable-neutral 
objects occur, and it has five positions since it occurs as investigation, registration, 
rebirth-linking, life-continuum, and death. 


99... And this eightfold resultant consciousness without root-cause is of two kinds 
as well because of having an invariable object and a variable object. It is of three 
kinds as classed according to [bodily] pleasure, [mental] joy, and equanimity. For 
(34)-Q8) the five consciousnesses have each an invariable object since they occur 
respectively only with respect to visible data, and so on. The others (39)-(41) have a 
variable object. For here (39) the mind-element occurs with respect to the five 
beginning with visible data, and (40)-(41) the two mind-consciousness-elements 





37. The meaning of the expression fathãbhñãua-paccupa‡thñna appears more clearÌy 
where it is used again at §108. In this definition (sãđdhan4) the function (kicca-rasa) 1n fact 
describes the verb action (k/cca) while the manifestation (paccupa††hãna) describes the 
relevant nounal state (bhñøñ). So “tathãbhñua” means that what has just been taken as 
a function (e.g. “receiving”) is to be taken also as a state (“reception”). 
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occur with respect to [all] six. Here, however, body-consciousness is associated with 
[bodily] pleasure. The mind-consciousness-element (40) with two positions is 
associated with [mental] joy; the other (41) is associated with equanimity. 


So firstly, the profitable resultant without root-cause should be unđerstood as 
of eight kinds. 


100. TL. ¡. A. (a) 2. But that with root-cause ¡is (42)-(49) that associated with 
non-preed, etc., as the cause of the result. It is of eight kinds because it is classed 
according to joy, etc., like the profitable of the sense sphere (1)-(8). But it does not 
occur with respect to the six objects3# through giving, etc., as the profitable does; 
for it occurs only with respect to the six objects that are included among limited 
states,” as rebirth-linking, life-continuum, death, and registration. But the 
prompted and unprompted states should be understood here as due to the source 
it has come from, and so on.*°?[456] And while there ¡is no difference ¡in the 
associated states, the resultant should be understood as passive like the reflection 
of a face in a looking-glass while the profitable is active like the face. 


101. THI.¡. A. (b) Unprofitable resultant, though, is without root-cause only. lt is 
of seven kinds as (50) eye-consciousness, (51)-(54) ear-, nose-, tongue-, and 
body-consciousness, (55) mind-element with the function of receiving, and (56) 
mind-consciousness-element with the function of investigating, etc., and having 
five positions. It should be understood as to characteristic, etc., in the same way 
as the profitable resultant without root-cause (34)-(41). 


102. Profitable resultant, though, has desirable or desirable-neutral objects 
only, while these have undesirable or undesirable-neutral objects only. The former 
are of three kinds, being classed according to equanimity, bodily pleasure, and 
mental joy, while these are of two kinds, being classed according to bodily pain 
and equanimity. For here it is only body-consciousness that is accompanied by 
bodily pain; the rest are accompanied by equanimity. And the equanimity in 
these is inferior, and not very sharp as the pain is; while in the former it is 
superior, and not very sharp as the pleasure is. 

So with these seven kinds of unprofitable resultant and the previous sixteen 


kinds of profitable resultant, sense-sphere resultant consciousness is Of twenty- 
three kinds. 





38. “To the six kinds of objects all classed as limited, etc., past, etc., internal, etc” 
(Vism-mht 474). 

39... Registration consciousness does not, it is stated, occur with an object of exalted 
consciousness—see Vibh-a 154. 

40. ““The source it has come from, and so 0n” means the source it has come from and its 
condition. Here, in the opinion of certain teachers the result of the unprompted 
profitable is unprompted and the result of the prompted is prompted, like the movement 
of the face“s reflection ¡in a looking-glass when the face moves; thus it is đue to the 
source 1t has corme frơm. But in the opinion of other teachers the unprompted arises due 
to powerful kamma as condition and the prompted does so due to weak kamma; thus 
1t 1s due to i†s condiHon” (Vism-mhịt 474). 
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103. II. ¡i. B. That of the fine-rnaterial sphere, however, is of five kinds (57)-(61) 
like the profitable (9)-(13). But the profitable occurs in a cognitive series with the 
impulsions as an attainment [of jhãna], while this occurs in an existence [in the 
fine-material sphere] as rebirth-linking, life-continuum, and death. 


104. IH.¡.C. And as that of the fine-material sphere [was like the profitable of 
that sphere] so that of the /mmmnaterial sphere (62)-(65) is of four kinds like the 
profitable too (14)-(17). And its occurrence is classed in the same way as that of 
the fine-material sphere. 


105. IH.¡.D The suramundane resultant is of four kinds (66)-(69) because it is 
[respectively] the fruitions of the consciousnesses associated with the four paths 
(18)-(21). It occurs in two ways, that is to say, as [fruition in] the cognitive series 
of the path and as fruition attainment (see Ch. XXII). 


So resultant consciousness in all the four planes is of thirty-six kinds. 


106. II. ii. The functional, however, is of three kinds according to plane: (A) of 
the sense sphere, (B) of the fine-material sphere, (C) of the immaterial sphere. 
Herein, II. ii. A., that of the sense sphere, is of two kinds, namely, (1) without root- 
cause, and (2) with root-cause. 


HL ii. A. 1. Herein, that without root-cause is that devoid of non-greed, etc., as 
the cause of result. That is of two kinds, being classed as (70) mind-element, and 
(71)-(2) mind-consciousness-elemernt. 


107. Herein, (70) the mrind-element has the characteristics of being the forerunner 
Of eye-consciousness, etc., and of cognizing visible data and so on. Its function is 
to advert. It is manifested as confrontation of visible data, and so on. Ïts proximate 
cause is the interruption of [the continued occurrence of consciousness as] life- 
continuum. Ïlt is associated with equanimity only. 


108. But the mind-consciousness-element is of two kinds, namely, shared by all 
and not shared by all. [457] Herein, (71) that shared by all is the functional [mind- 
consciousness-element] accompanied by equanimity without root-cause. It has the 
characteristic of cognizing the six kinds of objects. lts function is to determime at the 
five doors and to advert at the mind đoor. Itis manifested as the states [of determining 
and adverting] corresponding to those [last-mentioned two functions]. Ïts proximate 
cause is the departure either of the resultant mind-consciousness-element without 
root-cause (40)-(41) [in the first case], or of one among the kinds of life-continuum 
[in the second]. (72) That nøof shared bụ đlÏ is the functional [mind-consciousness- 
element] accomparnied by joy without root-cause. It has the characteristic of 
cognizing the six kinds of objects. Its function is to cause smiling"! in Arahants 
about things that are not sublime. It is manifested as the state corresponding to that 
[last-.mentioned function]. Its proximate cause is always the heart-basis. 


So the sense-sphere functional without root-cause is of three kinds. 


109. IIH.ii. A. 2. That, however, (0fh roof cause 1s of eight kinds (73)-(80), like the 
profitable (1)-(8), being classed according to joy and so on. While the profitable 





41. “With respect to such unsublime objects as the forms of skeletons or ghosts” 
(Vism-mht 476). See e.g. Vin II 104. 
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arises in trainers and ordinary men only, this arises in Arahants only. This is the 
difference here. 


So firstly, that of the sense sphere is of eleven kinds. 


HL ii. B., HI. ii. C. That, however, of the fimne-rnaterial sphere (81)-(85), and that of 
the #mnaterial sphere (86)-(89) are [respectively] of five kinds and of four kinds 
like the profitable. But they should be understood to điffer from the profitable in 
that they arise only in Arahants. 


So functional consciousness in the three planes is of twenty kinds in all. 


110. So the 21 kinds of profitable, the 12 kinds of unprofitable, the 36 kinds of 
resultant, and the 20 kinds of functional, amount in all to 89 kinds of 
consciousness. And these occur in the fourteen modes of (a) rebirth-linking, (b) 
life-continuum, (c) adverting, (đ) seeing, (e) hearing, () smelling, (g) tasting, (h) 
touching, (ï) receiving, (J) investigating, (k) determining, (l) impulsion, (m) 
registration, and (n) death. 


[THE 14 MoDES OF CŒQCCURRENCE OF CONSCIOUSNESS] 


111. How so? (a) When, throuph the influence of the eipht kinds of sense-sphere 
profitable [consciousness] (1)-(8), beings come to be reborn among đeities and 
human beings, then the eight kinds of sense-sphere resultant with root-cause (42)- 
(49) occur, and also the resultant mind-consciousness-element without root-cause 
associated with equanimity (41), which is the weak profitable result with two root- 
causes in those who are entering upon the state of eunuchs, etc., anong human 
beings—thus nine kinds of resultant consciousness in all occur as rebirth-linking; 
and they do so making their object whichever among the kamma, sign of kamma, or 
sizn of destiny has appeared at the time of dying (see also XVII.120).® 


112. When, through the influence of the profitable of the fine-material sphere 
(9)-(13) and the immaterial sphere (14)-(17), beings are reborn [respectively] in 
the fine-material and immaterial kinds of becoming, then the nine kinds of fine- 
material (57)-(61) and immaterial (62)-(65) resultant occur as rebirth-linking; 
and they do so making their object only the sign of kamma that has appeared at 
the time of dying.® 


113. When, through the influence of the unprofitable (22)-(33), they are reborn 
in a state of loss, then the one kind of unprofitable resultant mind-consciousness- 
element without root-cause (56) occurs as rebirth-linking; and it does so making 
its object whichever among the kamma, sign of kamma, and sign of destiny has 
appeared at the time of dying. [458] 





42. See also M-a IV 124f. “Here “kama/ is stored-up profitable kamma of the sense 
sphere that has got an opportunity to ripen; hence he said “that has appeared.ˆ “Sign 0ƒ 
karmma' 1s the giÍt to be given that was a condition for the volition at the moment of 
accumulating the kamma. “Sien öƒ desfim/° 1s the visible-data base located in the destiny 
1n which he is about to be reborn“” (Vism-mht 477). See XVII. 136ff. 

43. ““The sien 0ƒ kamzna” here 1s only the kamma“s own object consisting of an earth 
kasina, etc” (Vism-mht 478). 
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This firstly is how the occurrence of nineteen kinds of resultant consciousness 
should be understood as rebirth-linking. 


114. (b) When the rebirth-linking consciousness has ceased, then, following on 
whatever kind of rebirth-linking it may be, the same kinds, being the result of that 
same kamma whatever it may be, occur as life-continuum consciousness with that 
same object; and again those same kinds.“ And as long as there is no other kind of 
arising of consciousness to interrupt the continuity, they also go on occurring 
endlessly in periods of dreamless sleep, etc., like the current of a river.° 


This is how the occurrence of those same [nineteen kinds of] consciousness 
should be understood as life-continuum. 


115.  (c) With the life-continuum continuity occurring thus, when living beings” 
faculties have become capable of apprehending an object, then, when a visible 
datum has come into the eye“s focus, there is impinging upon the eye-sensitivity 
due to the visible đatum. Thereupon, owing to the impact“s influence, there 
comes to be a disturbance in [the continuity of] the life-continuum.“ Then, when 
the life-continuum has ceased, the functional mind-element (70) arises making that 
same visible datum its object, as it were, cutting off the life-continuum and 
accomplishing the function of øđøerting. So too ïn the case of the ear door and so on. 


116.  When an object of anyone of the six kinds has come into focus in the mind 
door, then next to the disturbance of the life-continuum the functional mind- 
consciousness-element without root-cause (71) arises accompanied by 





44. ““With that same obJecf: 1f kamma 1s the life-continuum“s object, then it is that 
kamma; if the sign of the kamma, or the sign of the destiny, then it is one of those” 
(Vism-mht 478). 

45. ““Occurring endlesslw: this is, in fact, thus called “bhaoanga” (life-continuum, lịt. 
“imbí (or “practice—see II. 11) of becoming) because of its occurring as the state of an 
añsa (limb/ or “practice”) of the rebirth-process becoming (0ppatfi-bhaua)” (Vism-mh† 
478). 

For the commentarial description of dream consciousness and kamma effected 

during dreams, see Vibh-a (commentary to Ñãna-Vibhanga, Ekaka) and A-a, 
(commentary to AN 5:196) which largely but not entirely overlap. Vism-mh† says 
here: “The seeing of dreams is done with consciousness consisting only of the 
functional” (Vism-mht 478). 
46. ““A disturbance ïmn the liƒf-conHinuumr' is a wavering of the life-continuum 
consciousness; the meaning ¡is that there is the arrival at a state that is a reason for 
dissimilarity in its occurrence twice in that way. For it is called đisturbance (calana) 
because it is like a disturbance (movement) since there seems to be a cause for an 
Occasion (2øaffhã) in the mind“s continuity different from the previous occasion. 
Granted, firstly, that there is impact on the sensitivity owing to confrontation with an 
object, since the necessity for that is established by the existence of the objective field 
and the possessor of the objective field, but how does there come to be disturbance 
(movement) of the life-continuum that has a different support? Because it is connected 
with it. And here the example is this: when grains of sugar are put on the surface of a 
drum and one of the grains of sugar is tapped, a fly sitting on another grain of sugar 
moves“ (Vism-mht 478). 
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equanimity, as it were, cutting off the life-continuum and accomplishing the 
function of adverting. 


This is how the occurrence of two kinds of functional consciousness should 
be understood as äđøertins. 


117. (đ)-(h) Next to adverting,” taking the eye door first, e/e-conisciowsntess (d) 
arises accomplishing the function of seeing in the eye door and having the eye- 
sensitivity as its physical basis. And [likewise] (e) ear-, (Ê) 0ose-, (g) tơngue-, and 
(h) bod-consciousness arise, accomplishing respectively the functions of hear1ns, 
efc., in the ear door and so on. 


These comprise the profitable resultant [consciousnesses] (34)-(38) with respect 
to desirable and desirable-neutral objective fields, and the unprofitable resultant 
(50)-(54) with respect to undesirable and undesirable-neutral objective fields. 


Thịs is how the occurrence of ten kinds of resultant consciousness should be 
understood as seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching. 


118. (1ï) Because of the words, “Eye-consciousness having arisen and ceased, 
next to that there arises consciousness, mind, mentation ... which is appropriate 
mind-element“ (Vibh 88), etc., next to eye-consciousness, etc., and 7eceiuing the 
same objective fields as they [deal with], mind-element arises as (39) profitable 
resultant next to profitable resultant [eye-consciousness, etc.,] and as (55) 
unprofitable resultant next to [459] unprofitable resultant [eye-consciousness, 
and so on]. 


Thịs is how the occurrence of two kinds of resultant consciousness should be 
unđerstood as receiving. 


119. () Because of the words, “Mind-element having arisen and ceased, also, 
next to that there arises consciousness, mind, mentation ... which is appropriate 
mind-element” (Vibh 89), then resultant mind-consciousness-element without 
root-cause arises 70esHeafine the same objective field as that received by the 
mind-element. When next to (55) unprofitable-resultant mind-element it is (56) 
unprofitable-resultant, and when next to (39) profitable-resultant [mind-element] 
it 1s either (40) accompanied by joy in the case of a desirable object, or (41) 
accompanied by equanimity in the case of a desirable-neutral object. 


This is how the occurrence of three kinds of resultant consciousness should 
be understood as investigating. 


120. (k) Next to investigation, (71) functional mind-consciousness-element 


without root-cause arises accompanied by equanimity determining that same 
objective field. 





47. “Next to aduertine” means next to five-door adverting. For those who do not 
admit the cognitive series beginning with receiving, just as they do not admit the 
heart basis, the Pali has been handed down in various places in the way beginning, 
“For the eye-consciousness element as receiving (sa0pa†icchanña cakkhuuiffflãttn- 
dhãHxyñ)ˆ (see Ch. TV, n. 13); for the Pali cannot be contradicted” (Vism-mhịt 479). The 
quotation as it stanđs is not traced to the Pitakas. 


49. SeeChh. IV note 13. 
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This is how the occurrence of one kind of resultant consciousness should be 
unđerstood as determining. 


121. (J) Next to determining, if the visible datum, etc., as object is vivid,” then 
sSix or seven /pwÏsions impel with respect to the objective fields as determined. 
These are one among (1)-(8) the eight kinds of sense-sphere profitable, or (22)- 
(33) the twelve kinds of unprofitable, or (72)-(80) the nine remaining sense- 
sphere functional. This, firstly, is the way in the case of the five doors. 


But in the case of the mind door those same [impulsions arise] next to (71) 
mind-door adverting. 


Beyond [the stage of] change-of-lineage”° any [of the following 26 kinds of 
impulsion] that obtains a condition”! impels; that is, any kind among (9)-(13) 
the five profitable, and (81)-(85) the five functional, of the fine-material sphere, 
and (14)-(17) the four profitable, and (86)-(89) the four functional of the 
immaterial sphere, and also (18)-(21) the four path consciousnesses and (66)— 
(69) four fruition consciousnesses of the supramundane. 


This is how the occurrence of fifty-five kinds of profitable, unprofitable, 
functional, and resultant consciousness should be unđerstood as impulsion. 


122. (m) At the end of the impulsions, if the object is a very vivid one”in the five 
doors, or is clear in the mind door, then in sense-sphere beings at the end of 
sense-sphere impulsions resultant consciousness occurs through any condition 
1t may have obtained such as previous kamma, impulsion consciousness, etc., 
with desirable, etc., object.” [It occurs thus] as one among the eight sense-sphere 
resultant kinds with root cause (42)-(49) or the three resultant mind- 
consciousness elements without root-cause (40), (41), (56), and ¡t [does so] twice 





49. “Iƒ... ơioid (lí. larse)/: this 1s said because ït 1s the occurrence of consciousness at 
the end of the impulsions that is being discussed. Eor an object is here intended as 
“vivid“ when its life is fourteen conscious moments; and that should be understood as 
coming into focus when it has arisen and is two or three moments past“ (Vism-mht 479). 
50. “This includes also the preliminary-work and the cleansing (see Ch. XXĨITI, note 
7), not change-of-lineage only“ (Vism-mht 479). See also TV74 and XXI. 129. 

51. ““That obtains a condiHion: any impulsion that has obtained a condition for arising next 
to change-of-lineage, as that of the fine-material sphere, and so on” (Vism-mht 479). 

52... “4A øerW 0f0id one is one with a life of sixteen conscious moments. For registration 
consciousness arises with respect to that, not with respect to any other. “Clearˆ means 
very evident, and that is only in the sense sphere; for registration arises with respect 
to that” (Vism-mht 479). 

53. ““Preoious kammma: thảs 1s said in order to show the đifferences in kinds of 
registration; for kamma that generates rebirth-linking is not the only kind to generate 
registration; other kinds of kamma do so too. But the latter generates registration 
unlike that generatable by the kamma that generates rebirth-linking. “Iulsion 
C01sciousniess/: thĩs 1s said in order to show what defines the registration; for it 1s said, 
“Registration is definable by impulsion' (?). The word “etc.“ includes rebirth-linking, 
however; for that is not a condition for registration that is more outstanding than 
itself. “Am condiHon”: any condition from among the desirable objects, etc., that has 
combined (sø0efaz) to produce the arising of registration” (Vism-mht 479). 
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or [460] once, following after the impulsions that have impelled, and with respect 
to an object other than the life-continuumís object, like some of the water that 
follows a little after a boat goiỉng upstream. Though ready to occur with the life- 
continuum“s object after the impulsions have ended, it nevertheless occurs making 
the impulsions“ object its object. Because of that it is called 7eg?s†raHon 
(tadñrammnarin—lit. “having-that-as-its-object”). 

Thịs is how the occurrence of eleven kinds of resultant consciousness should 
be understood as registration. 


123. (n) At the end of registration the life-continuum resumes its Occurrence. 
When the [resumed occurrence of the] life-continuum is again interrupted, 
adverting, etc., occur again, and when the conditions obtain, the conscious 
continuity repeats its occurrence as adverting, and next to adverting seeing, etc., 
according to the law of consciousness, again and again, until the life-continuum 
of one becoming is exhausted. For the last life-continuum consciousness of all 
in one becoming is called death (cwfi) because of falling (cauanmaftn) from that 
[becoming]. 5o that is of nineteen kinds too [like rebirth-linking and life- 
continuum]. 


Thịs is how the occurrence of nineteen kinds of resultant consciousness should 
be understood as death. 


124. And after death there is rebirth-linking again; and after rebirth-linking, 
life-continuum. Thus the conscious continuity of beings who hasten through 
the kinds of becoming, destiny, station [of consciousness], and abode [of beings] 
occurs without break. But when a man attains Arahantship here, it ceases with 
the cessation of his death consciousness. 


Thịs is the section of the detailed explanation dealing with the consciousness 
aggregate. 


[THE FEELING AGGREGATE] 


125.  Now, it was said above, “Whatever has the characteristic of being felt 
should be understood, all taken together, as the feeling aggregate” (§81). And 
here too, what is said to have the characteristic of being felt is feeling itself, 
according as it is said, “It is felt, friend, that is why it is called feeling” (M 1293). 


126. But though it ¡is singlefold according to its individual essence as the 
characteristic of being felt, it is nevertheless threefold as to kind, that is to say, 
profitable, unprofitable, and indeterminate. Herein, it should be understood that 
when associated with the profitable consciousness described in the way 
beginning “(1)-(8) That of the sense sphere is eight-fold, being classified 
according to joy, equanimity, knowledge, and prompting“ (§83), it is profitable;”° 





54... “This should be regarded as a secondary characteristic (palakkhara) of profitable 
feeling, that is to say, the fact that whatever profitable feeling there is, is all associated 
with profitable consciousness. That, however, is not for the purpose of establishing its 
profitableness. For the profitableness of profitable feeling is not due to its association 
with profitable consciousness, but rather to wise attention and so on. That is why he 
said “4s to kínd.“ So too in the case of the unprofitable and so on” (Vism-mht 481). 
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that associated with unprofitable consciousness is unprofitable; that associated 
with indeterminate consciousness is 7ieterminate. [461] 


127. Itis fivefold according to the analysis of its individual essence into [bodily] 
pleasure, [bodily] pain, [mental] joy, [mental] grief, and equanimity. 


Herein, Øleasure is associated with profitable resultant body-consciousness 
(38) and pain with unprofitable resultant body-consciousness (54). Jo/ is 
associated with 62 kinds of consciousness, namely, as to sense sphere, with 4 
kinds of profitable (1)-(4), with 4 resultant with root-cause (42)-(45), with 1 
resultant without root-cause (40), with 4 functional with root-cause (73)-(76), 
with 1 functional without root-cause (72), and with 4 unprofitable (22)-(25); 
and as to the fine-material-sphere, with 4 kinds of profitable (9)-(12), 4 resultant 
(57)-(60), and 4 functional (81)-(84), leaving out that of the fifth jhãna in each 
case; but there is no supramundane without jhãna and consequently the [eight] 
kinds of supramundane (18)-(21) and (66)-(69) multiplied by the five jhãna 
make forty; but leaving out the eight associated with the fifth jhãna, it is associated 
with the remaining 32 kinds of profitable resultant. Grief is associated with two 
kinds of unprofitable (30)-(31). Equanmify is associated with the remaining 
fifty-five kinds of consciousness. 


128. Herein, Øleasure has the characteristic of experiencing a desirable tangible 
datum. Ïts function is to intensify associated states. lt is manifested as bodily 
enjoymert. lts proximate cause is the body faculty. 


Đnim has the characteristic of experiencing an undesirable tangible datum. Ïts 
function is to wither associated states. It is manifested as bodily affliction. Its 
proximate cause is the body faculty. 


Joy has the characteristic of experiencing a desirable object. lts function is to 
exploit” in one way or another the desirable aspect. lt is manifested as mental 
enjoymernt. Ïts proximate cause is trandquillity. 


Grieƒ has the characteristic of experiencing an undesirable object. Its function 
is to exploit in one way or another the undesirable aspect. It is manifested as 
mental affliction. Its proximate cause is invariably the heart-basis. 

Equanimii/ has the characteristic of being felt as neutral. Its function is not to 


intensify or wither associated states much. Ït is manifested as peacefulness. lts 
proximate cause is consciousness without happiness." 





55. Sai bhoga—“exploiHns”: not in this sense in PED (see also XVII.51). 

56. “Pleasure and pain respectively gratify and afflict by acting in one way on the 
body and in another way on the mind, but not so equanimity, which is why the latter 
is described as of one class. 

“Just as, when a man places a piece of cotton wool on an anvil and strikes it with an 
iron hammer, and his hammer goes right through the cotton and hits the anvil, the 
violence of the blow is great, so too because the violence of the impact“s blow is great, 
body-consciousness is accompanied by pleasure when the object is a desirable or 
desirable-neutral one, and by pain when the object is an unđesirable or undesirable- 
neutral one. [Ít is the impact of primary matter (tangible object) on the primaries of 
the body.] 
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This is the section of the detailed explanation dealing with the feeling 
aggregate. 


[THE PERCEPTION AGGREGATE] 


129. Now, it was said above, “Whatever has the characteristic of perceiving 
should be understood, all taken together, as the perception aggregate” (§81). 
And here too, what is said to have the characteristic of perceiving is perception 
i1tself, according as it is said, “lt perceives, friend, that is why it is called 
perception”“ (M I293). 


But though it is singlefold according to its individual essence as the characteristic 
Of perceiving, it is nevertheless threefold as to kind, that is to say, profitable, 
unprofitable, and indeterminate. Herein, [462] that associated with profitable 
consciousness is #70ƒfiable, that associated with unprofitable consciousness is 
uữnprofitable, that associated with indeterminate consciousness is indeterminate. Since 
there is no consciousness đissociated from perception, perception therefore has the 
same number of đivisions as consciousness [that is to say, eiphty-nine]. 


130. But thouph classed in the same way as consciousness, nevertheless, as tO 
characteristic, etc., it all has just the characteristic of perceiving. lts function is to 
make a sign as a condition for perceiving again that “this is the same,” as 
carpenters, etc., do in the case of timber, and so on. Ït is manifested as the action 
Of interpreting by means of the sign as apprehended, like the blind who “see” 
an elephant (d 68~69). Its proximate cause is an objective field in whatever way 
that appears, like the perception that arises in fawns that see scarecrows as men. 


This is the section of the detailed explanation dealing with the perception 
aggregate. 


[THE FORMATIONS AGGREGATE—SEE TABLES II & IV] 


131. Now,it was said above, “Whatever has the characteristic of forming should 
be unđerstood, all taken together, as the formations ageregate” (§81). And here 
too, what is said to have the characteristic of forming ¡is that which has the 
characteristic of agpglomerating.” What is that? It is formations themselves, 
according as it is said, “They form the formed, bhikkhus, that is why they are 
called formations” (S HI 87). 


132. They have the characteristic of forming. Their function is to accumulate. 
They are manifested as intervening.”° Their proximate cause is the remaining 





“Herein, though profitable-resultant and unprofitable-resultant consciousness 
discriminated according to the desirable and undesirable might logically be associated 
with pleasure and pain, nevertheless the eight kinds of consciousness that have the eye, 
etc., as their support ((34)-(37) and (50)-(53)) are invariably associated only with equanimity, 
because of the gentleness of the impacfs blow ¡in the case of two instances of derived 
matter, like that of two pieces of cotton wool” (Vism-mht 482). For a simile see Dhs-a 263. 
57. ““The characterisHc 0ƒ agselomeraHns” means the characteristic of adding together 
(sanpindana); then they are said to have the function of accumulating, for the dhammas 
in the formations agsregate are so described because volition is their basis“ (Vism- 
mhịt 484). 
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three [immaterial] aggregates. 5o according to characteristic, etc., they are 
singlefold. And according to kind they are threefold, namely, () profitable, (II) 
unprofitable, and (H) indeterminate. As regards these, when associated with 
profitable consciousness they are profitable, when associated with unprofitable 
consciousness they are unprofitable, when associated with indeterminate 
consciousness they are indeterminate. 


[ACCORDING TO ÁSSOCIATION WITH CONSCIOUSNESS] 


133. I. (1) Herein, firstly, those associated with the first sense-sphere profitable 
consciousness (1) amount to thirty-six, that is to say, the constant ones, which 
are the twenty-seven given in the texts as súch, and the four “or-whatever- 
states,“”? and also the five inconstant ones (cf. Dhs §1). 


Herein, the twenty-seven given as such are these: 


@)_ contact, 
(1) volition, 
(ii)  applied thought, [463] 
(v)  sustained thought, 
(v)  happiness (nterest), 
(vi)  energy, 
(vi) lứe, 
(vii)  concentration, 
(x)  faith, 
(x)  mindfulness, 
(xi) conscience, 
(xi) shame, 
(xii)  non-greed, 
(xiv)  non-hate, 
(xv)  non-delusion, 
(xvi)  tranguillity of the [mental] body, 
(xvii)  trandquillity of consciousness, 
(xvii) lightness of the [mental] body, 
(xix)  lightness of consciousness, 
(xx)  malleability of the [mental] body, 
(xxi)_ malleability of consciousness, 
(xxii)  wieldiness of the [mental] body, 
(xxii) wieldiness of consciousness, 
(xxiv) _ proficiency of the [mental] body, 
(xxv) proficiency of consciousness, 
(xxvi)  rectHtude of the [mental) body, 





58. Vipphñrañ—“intervening” here ¡is explained by Vism-mht (p. 484) as 0yãpñra 
(interest or work); not in this sense in PED. See Ch. VỊ, note 6. 

59. Yeoñpantaka (0e-0ñ-pana-ka) 1s commentarial shorthand derived from the 
DhammasangamI phrase “/e-0ä-pana tasinữụ samawe afffie pi attlhi paficcasattuippannä 
ariipino dhamtnñ”—“Or whatever other immaterial conditionally-arisen states 
(phenomena) there are too on that occasion” (Dhs 1). Cf. also M T 85. 
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(xxvii)  rectitude of consciousness. 
The four “or-whatever-states“ are these: 
(xxvii) zeal (desire), 
(xxix)  resolution, 
(xxx)  attention (bringing to mỉnd), 
(xxx) specific neutrality. 
And the five inconstant are these: 
(xxxH) compassion, 
(xxxii) gladness, 
(xxxiv) abstinence from bodily misconduct, 
(xxxv)  abstinence from verbal misconduct, 
(xxxvi)  abstinence from wrong livelihood. 


These last arise sometimes [but not always], and when they arise they do not 
đo so together. 


134. Herein, (¡j) it touches (phsafi), thus it is contact (phassa). Thịs has the 
characteristic of touching. Its function is the act of impingement. Ït is manifested as 
concurrence. Ïts proximate cause is an objective field that has come into focus. 


[As to its characteristic], althouph this is an immaterial state, it occurs with 
respect to an object as the act of touching too.”" And [as to its function], althouph it 
is not adherent on anyone side®! as eye-cum-visible-object and ear-cum-sound are, 
yet it is what makes consciousness and the object impinge. It is said to be manifested 
as concurrence because it has been described as its own action, namely, the 
concurrence of the three [(cí. M1111), thatis, eye, visible object, and eye-consciousness]. 
And it is said to have as its proximate cause an objective field that has come into 
focus because it arises automatically through the appropriate [conscious] reaction 
and with a faculty when the objective field is presented. But it should be regarded as 
like a hideless cow (S II 99) because it is the habitat“2 of feeling. 


135. (1ï) lt wills (cetayafi), thus it is øoliHơn (cetan8); it collects, is the meaning. 
lts characteristic is the state of willing. Its function is to accumulate. Ít is 





60. “⁄“As the act oƒ touching too”: by this he shows that this is its individual essence even 
though it is immaterial. And the characteristic of touching is obvious in its occurrence in 
such instances as, say, the watering of the mouth in one who sees another tasting vinegar 
Or a ripe mango, the bodily shuddering in a sympathetic person who sees another being 
hurt, the trembling of the knees ín a timid man standing on the ground when he sees a 
man precariously balanced on a high tree branch, the loss of power of the legs in one who 
sees something terrifying such as a Ø¡sãcz (goblin)” (Vism-mht 484-85). 

61. For “non-adherent” see §46. ““On am/ one sideˆ means on any one siđe of itself, 
like a pair of planks and so on. “Nơ-adherenf“ means not sticking (asarsilissamãma). Ït 
is only the impact without adherence that contact shares with visible đata and sound, 
not the objective field. Just as, though eye and ear are non-adherent respectively to 
visible data and sounds still they have the word “touched” used of them, so too it can 
be said of contacts touching and impinging on the object. Contactfs impinging is the 
actual concurrence (meeting) of consciousness and object“ (Vism-mht 485). 

62. Adhitthãna—“habitat” (or site or location or foundation): this meaning not given 
in PED. 
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manifested as coordinating. It accomplishes its own and others“ functions, as a 
senior pupil, a head carpenter, etc., do. But it is evident when it occurs in the 
marshalling (driving) of associated states in connection with urgent work, 
remembering, and so on. [464] 


136. (ii)-(v) What should be said about applied thoueht, sustained thousht, and 
happiness has already been said in the commentary on the first jhãna in the 
Description of the Earth Kasina (IV88-98). 


137. (vi) Enere (øiriya) is the state of one who is vigorous (øïra). Its characteristic 
is marshalling (driving). Its function is to consolidate conascent states. Ït is 
manifested as non-collapse. Because of the words: “Bestirred, he strives wisely 
(A H 115), its proximate cause is a sense of turgency; or its proximate cause is 
grounds for the initiation of energy. When rightly initiated, ¡it should be regarded 
as the root of all attainments. 


138. (vi) By its means they live, or it itself lives, or it is just mere living, thus it 
1s life. But its characteristic, etc., should be understood in the way stated under 
material life (§59); for that is life of material things and this is life of immaterial 
things. This is the only difference here. 


139. (vii) It puts (ñđhi/afi) consciousness evenly (samøn) on the object, or it 
puts it rightly (søwnñ) on it, or it is just the mere collecting (samädhãma) of the 
miỉngd, thus it is concentration (smaädhi). Its characteristic is non-wandering, or 
its characteristic is non-distraction. Its function is to conglomerate conascent 
states as water does bath powder. It is manifested as peace. Usually its proximate 
cause is bliss. [t should be regarded as steadiness of the mind, like the steadiness 
of a lamp“s flame when there is no draught. 


140. (x) By its means they have faith (saddnhanfi), or it itself is the having of 
faith, or it is just the act of having faith (saddahama), thus it is faith (saddhñ). Its 
characteristic is having faith, or its characteristic is trusting. Its function is to 
clarify, like a water-clearing gem, or its function is to enter into, like the setting 
out across a flood (cf. Sn 184). Itis manifested as non-fogginess, or it is manifested 
as resolution. Its proximate cause is something to have faith in, or its proximate 
cause is the things beginning with hearing the Good Dhamma (saddham1mn) 
that constitute the factors of stream-entry.° It should be regarded as a hand 
[because it takes hold of profitable things], as wealth (Sn 182), and as seed (Sn 77). 


141. (x) By its means they remember (søranfi), or it itself remembers, or it is just 
mere remembering (sar4a), thus it 1s rrndfulness (safi). [t has the characteristic of 
not wobbling.** Its function is not to forget. It is manifested as guarding, or it is 
manifested as the state of confronting an objective field. lts proximate cause is 





63. The four factors of stream-entry (see S V 347) are: waiting on good men, hearing 
the Good Dhamma, wise attention, and practice in accordance with the Dhamma. 
Again they are: absolute confidence in the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha, and 
possession of noble virtue (S V 343). 

64. “Apilãpana (“not tuobbling”) is the steadying of an object, the remembering and 
not forgetting it, keeping it as immovable as a stone instead of letting it go bobbing 
about like a pumpkin in water“ (Vism-mht 487). 
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strong perception, or its proximate cause is the foundations of mindfulness 
concerned with the body, and so on (see MN 10). It should be regarded, however, 
as like a pillar because it is firmly founded, or as like a door-keeper because it 
guards the eye-door, and so on. 


142. (xi)-Q@di) lt has conscientious scruples (hri/afi) about bodily misconduct, 
etc., thus it is conscience (ri). This is a term for modesty. It is ashamed (offappaH) 
of those same things, thus it is shame (offappa). Thỉs is a term for anxiety about 
evil. Herein, cøœtscience has the characteristic of disgust at evil, while share has 
the characteristic of dread of it. Coriscierrce has the function of not doïng evil and 
that in the mode of modesty, while share has the function of not doïng it and that 
in the mode of dread. They are manifested as shrinking from evil in the way 
already stated. Their proximate causes are self-respect and respect of others 
[respectively]. [465] A man rejects evil through coiscienrce out Of respect for himself, 
as the daughter of a good family does; he rejects evil through sửme out of 
respect for another, as a courtesan does. But these two states should be regarded 
as the guardians of the world (see A I 51). 


143. (xii)-(xv) By its means they are not greedy (0a Iubbhanf), or ït itself is not 
greedy, or it is just the mere not being greedy (albbhama), thus it 1s ion-ereed 
(alobha). The same method applies to 0n-hafe (adosa) and nơn-delusion (nmohn) 
[na dussantfI, aqlIssana = adosa, and na mtuyhanti, amu1hana = ñmnoha (see §§171,161)]. 
Of these, on-ereed has the characteristic of the mind“s lack of desire for an 
object, or it has the characteristic of non-adherence, like a water drop on a lotus 
leaf. Its function is not to lay hold, like a liberated bhikkhu. It is manifested as a 
state of not treating as a shelter, like that of a man who has fallen into filth. Non- 
hate has the characteristic of lack of savagery, or the characteristic of non- 
opposing, like a gentle friend. Its function is to remove annoyance, or its function 
1s to remove fever, as sandalwood does. lt is manifested as agreeableness, like the 
full moon. Non-delusiơn has the characteristic of penetrating [things] according 
to their individual essences, or it has the characteristic of sure penetration, like 
the penetration of an arrow shot by a skilful archer. Its function is to illuminate 
the objective field, like a lamp. lt is manifested as non-bewilderment, like a guide 
in a forest. The three should be regarded as the roots of all that is profitable. 


144. (xvi)-(xvii) The tranquillizing of the body is tranguiHity oƒ the body. The 
tranquillizing of consciousness is f7ø?qwllif/ oƒ consciousness. And here body 
means the three [mental] agegregates, feeling, [perception and formations] (see 
Dhs 40). But both tranquillity of that body and of consciousness have, together, 
the characteristic of quieting đisturbance of that body and of consciousness. 
Their function is to crush disturbance of the [mental] body and of consciousness. 
They are manifested as inactivity and coolness of the [mental] body and of 
consciousness. Their proximate cause is the [mental] body and consciousness. 
They should be regarded as opposed to the defilements of agitation, etc., which 
cause tuinpeacefulness in the [mental] body and in consciousness. 


145. (xviii)-(xix) The light (quick) state of the [mental] body is lightness of the 
body. The light (quick) state of consciousness is liphtness of consciousness. 
They have the characteristic of quieting heaviness in the [mental] body and in 
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consciousness. Their function is to crush heaviness in the [mental] body and in 
consciousness. They are manifested as non-sluggishness of the [mental] body 
and of consciousness. Their proximate cause is the [mental] body and 
consciousness. They should be regarded as opposed to the defilements of 
stiffness and torpor, which cause heaviness in the [mental] body and in 
COnSCiIOUulsness. 


146. (xx)-(xxi) The malleable state of the [mental] body is ?alleability oƒ bodU. 
The malleable state of consciousness is ?lleqbilit/ oƒ consciousniess. They have 
the characteristic of quieting rigidity in the [mental] body and in consciousness. 
Their function is to crush stiffening in the [mental] body and in consciousness. 
They are manifested as non-resistance. Their proximate cause is the [mental 
body and consciousness. They should be regarded as opposed to the defilements 
of views, conceit (pride), etc., which cause stiffening of the [mental body and of 
Consciousness. 


147. (xxii)-@cxii) The wieldy state of the [mental] body is :0ieldiness oƒ bodU. 
The wieldy state of consciousness is :0ieldiness 0ƒ coơnsciousnness. They have the 
characteristic of quieting unwieldiness in the [mental] body and in 
consciousness. [466] Their function ¡is to crush unwieldiness in the [mental] 
body and in consciousness. They are manifested as success in making 
[something] an object of the [mental] body and consciousness. Their proximate 
cause is the [mental] body and consciousness. As bringing trust in things that 
should be trusted in and as bringing susceptibility of application to beneficial 
acts, like the refining of gold, they should be regarded as opposed to the remaining 
hindrances, etc., that cause unwieldiness in the [mental] body and in consciousness. 


148. (xxiv)-(xxv) The proficient state of the [mental] body is proficiencw oƒ bodU. 
The proficient state of consciousness is Ør0ficiencW 0ƒ consciousntess. They have the 
characteristic of healthiness of the [mental] body and of consciousness. Their 
function is to crush unhealthiness of the [mental] body and of consciousness. 
They are manifested as absence of disability. Their proximate cause is the [mental] 
body and consciousness. They should be regarded as opposed to faithlessness, 
etc., which cause unhealthiness in the [mental] body and in consciousness. 


149. (xxvi)-(xxvii) The straight state of the [mental] body is ?zecfitide oƒ bod. 
The straight state of consciousness is ?£cHfude 0ƒ cønsciousntess. They have the 
characteristic of tuprightness of the [mental] body and of consciousness. Their 
function is to crush tortuousness in the [mental] body and in consciousness. 
They are manifested as non-crookedness. Their proximate cause is the [mental] 
body and consciousness. They should be regarded as opposed to deceit, fraud, 
etc., which cause tortuousness in the [mental] body and in consciousness." 





65. “And here by tranquilization, etc., of consciousness only consciousness is 
tranquillized and becomes light, malleable, wieldy, proficient and upright. But with 
tranquilization, etc., of the [mental] body also the material body is tranquillized, and 
so on. This is why the twofoldness of states is given by the Blessed One here, but not 
in all places“ (Vism-mht 489). 
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150. (xxviii) Zeal (desire) is a term for desire to act. So that zeal has the 
characteristic of desire to act. Its function is scanning for an object. Ít is manifested 
as need for an object. That same [object] is its proximate cause. It should be 
regarded as the extending of the mental hand in the apprehending of an object. 


151. (xxix) The act of resolving°®is resolufion. It has the characteristic of 
conviction. lts function is not to grope. Ít is manifested as decisiveness. Ïts 
proximate cause is a thing to be convinced about. It should be regarded as like a 
boundary-post owing to its immovableness with respect to the object. 


152. (xxx) It is the maker of what is to be made, it is the maker in the mind 
(manamhi kñro), thus ït is attention (bringing-to-mind——manasi-kñrn). Ìt makes the 
mỉnd different from the previous [life-continuum] miỉnd, thus it is attention. It 
has three ways of doing this: as the controller of the object, as the controller of 
the cognitive series, and as the controller of impulsions. Herein, the controller of 
the object is the maker in the mind, thus it is affention. That has the characteristic 
of conducting (sãran). Its function is to yoke associated states to the object. Ít is 
manifested as confrontation with an object. lts proximate cause is an object. lt 
should be regarded as the conductor (sãratJ) of associated states by controlling 
the object, itself being included in the formations aggregate. Confroller oƒ the 
cogiiHue series is a term for five-door adverting (70). Confroller oƒ mpulsions 1s a 
term for mind-door adverting (71). These last two are not included here. 


153. (xxxi) Specffic neutralit/ (tatra-maƒJhattatñ—lit. “neutrality in regard 
thereto”) is neutrality (maƒ/jhaHafä) in regard to those states [of consciousness 
and consciousness-concomitants arisen in association with it]. It has the 
characteristic of conveying consciousness and consciousness-concomitants 
evenly. Its function is to prevent deficiency and excess, [467] or its function is to 
inhibit partiality. It is manifested as neutrality. It should be regarded as like a 
conductor (driver) who looks with equanimity on thoroughbreds progressing 
evenly. 


154. (xxxii)-(xxxii) Compassion and gladness should be understood as given 
in the Description of the Divine Abodes (IX.§92, 94, 95), except that those are of 
the fine-material sphere and have attained to absorption, while these are of the 
sense sphere. This is the only difference. Some, however, want to include among 
the inconstant both loving-kindness and equanimity. That cannot be accepted 
for, as to meaning, non-hate itself is loving-kindness, and specific neutrality is 
equanimity. 

155. (xxxiv)-(xxxvi) Abstinence from bodilụ tmisconduct: the compound 
kñyaduccaritauirati resolves as kñyaduccaritato 0iraH; so also with the other two. 
But as regards characteristic, etc., these three have the characteristic of non- 
transgression in the respective fields of bodily conduct, etc.; they have the 
characteristic of not treading there, is what is said. Their function is to draw 
back from the fields of bodily misconduct, and so on. They are manifested as the 
not doing of these things. Their proximate causes are the special qualities of 





66. ““The act oƒ resoloingˆ should be understood as the act of being convinced 
(sanmi†thãna) about an object, not as trusting (0asãdana)“ (Vism-mht 489). See §140. 
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faith, conscience, shame, fewness of wishes, and so on. They should be regarded 
as the mind“s averseness from evil-doing. 


156. So these are the thirty-six formations that should be understood to come 
into association with the first profitable consciousness of the sense sphere (1). 
And as with the first, so with the second (2), the only difference here being 
promptedness. 


(3)-(4) Those associated with the third (3) should be understood as all the 
foregoing except non-delusion (xv). Likewise with the fourth (4), the only 
difference here being promptedness. 


(5)-(6) AlI those stated in the first instance, except happiness (v), come into 
association with the fifth (5). Likewise with the sixth (6), the only difference here 
being promptedness. 


(7)-(8) [Those associated] with the seventh (7) should be understood as [the 
last] except non-delusion (xv). Likewise with the eighth (8), the only đifference 
here being promptedness. 


157. (9)-(13) AlI those stated in the first instance, except the three abstinences 
(xxxiv-xxxvi), come into association with the first of the fine-material profitable 
[kinds of consciousness] (9). With the second (10) applied thought (1) is also 
lacking. With the third (11) sustained thought (iv) is also lacking. With the 
fourth (12) happiness (v) is also lacking. With the fifth (13) compassion (xxxii) 
and gladness (xxxii), among the inconstant, are also lacking. 


(14)-(17) In the case of the four kinds of immaterial [profitable consciousness] 
these are the same as the last-mentioned, for it is only the immaterialness that is 
the difference here. 


158. (18)-(21) As regards the supramundane, firstly, in the case of the path 
consciousness having the first jhãna they should be understood to be as stated 
in the case of the first fine-material-sphere consciousness (9). The paths classed 
as belonging to the second jhãna, etc., should be understood to be as stated in 
the cases [respectively] of the second fine-material-sphere jhãna, and so on (10)— 
(13). But the difference here is absence of compassion (xxxii) and gladness 
(xxxiii),” constancy of the abstinences (xxxiv-xxxvi), and supramundaneness. 
[468] 


159. II. (22) As regards the nprofitable, there are firstly seventeen associated 
with the first unprofitable consciousness rooted in greed (22), that is to say, 
thirteen constant given in the texts as such (see Dhs § 365) and four or-what- 
ever-states. 


Herein, the thirteen given as such are these: 


contact (), 
volition (1), 
applied thought (ii), 





67.  “Because the path consciousnesses have Nibbãna as their object and because 
compassion, gladness, etc., have living beings as their object, there is no compassion, 
etc., in the path” (Vism-mht 491). 
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sustained thought (iv), 

happiness (v), 

energy (vì), 

life (vii), 

concentration (viil), 

(xxxvii)  consciencelessness, 
(xxxvii) shamelessness, 
(xxxix) greed, 
(xl)  delusion, 
(xi)  wrong view. 
The four or-whatever-states are these: 
zeal (xxviii), 
resolution (xxix), 
(xi)  agitation, 

attention (xxx). 
160. Herein, (xxxvii) ithas no conscientious scruples, thus it 1s c0sciericelesstess. 
(xxxviii) It is unashamed, thus ït is sửatelessrtess. Of these, cortscienncelessness has 
the characteristic of absence of disgust at bodily misconduct, etc., or it has the 
characteristic of immodesty. Sharmelessntess has the characteristic of absence of 
dread on their account, or it has the characteristic of absence of anxiety about 
them. This is in brief here. The detail, however, is the opposite of what was said 
above under conscience (xi) and shame (xii). 


161. (xxxix) By its means they are greedy, or it itself is greedy, or it is just the 
mere being greedy, thus is it ereed. (x]) By its means they are deluded, or it itself 
is deluded, or it is just the mere being deluded, thus it is đelusiơn. 


162. Of these, ereed has the characteristic of grasping an object, like birdlime 
(it. “monkey lime”). Its function is sticking, like meat put in a hot pan. lt is 
manifested as not giving up, like the dye of lamp-black. lts proximate cause is 
seeing enjoyment in things that lead to bondage. 5welling with the current of 
craving, it should be regarded as taking [beings] with it to states of loss, as a 
swift-flowing river does to the great ocean. 


163.  Declusion has the characteristic of blindness, or it has the characteristic of 
unknowing. Its function is non-penetration, or its function is to conceal the 
individual essence of an object. It is manifested as the absence of right theory 
(see Ch. XVH, §52), or it is manifested as darkness. Ïts proximate cause is unwise 
(unjustified) attention. It should be regarded as the root of all that is unprofitable. 


164. (xli) By its means they see wrongly, or it itself sees wrongly, or it is just the 
mere seeing wrongly, thus it is ¡0rone 0ieu. Its characteristic [469] is unwise 
(unjustified) interpreting. Its function is to presume. Ït is manifested as wrong 
interpreting. Its proximate cause is unwillingness to see Noble Ones, and so on. 
It should be regarded as the most reprehensible of all. 


165. (xlii) AsifaHon is agitatedness. It has the characteristic of disquiet, like 
water whipped by the wind. Its function is unsteadiness, like a flag or banner 
whipped by the wind. lt is manifested as turmoil, like ashes flung up by pelting 
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with stones. Its proximate cause is unwise attention to mental disquiet. It should 
be regarded as dđistraction of consciousness. 


166. The remaining formations here should be understood as already stated under 
the profitable. For it is only the nprofitableness that differentiates them as bad. 


So these are the seventeen formations that should be understood to come into 
association with the first unprofitable consciousness (22). 


(23) And as with the first, so with the second (23), but here the điíference is 
promptedness and inconstant [occurrence] of (xliii) stiffening and torpor. 

167. Herein, (xlii) stiffening (fhinanafä) 1s stiffness (thĩna); making torpid 
(middhanatñ) 1s torpor (middha). The meaning is, paralysis due to lack of urgency, 
and loss of vigour. The compound thinamiddha (sHfƒness-and-torpor) should be 
resolved into fhnafñi ca mmiddhañ ca. Herein, sHffness has the characteristic of lack 
Of driving power. Ïts function is to remove energy. Ït is manifested as subsiding. 
Torpor has the characteristic of unwieldiness. Its function is to smother. Ït is 
manifested as laziness, or it is manifested as nodding and sleep.“ The proximate 
cause of both is unwise attention to boredom, sÏloth, and so on. 


168. (24) With the third [unprofitable consciousness] (24) there should be 
understood to be associated those given for the first (22), excepting wrong view 
(xli). But here the difference is that there is inconstant [occurrence] of (xliv) pride 
(conceit). 

That [pride] has the characteristic of haughtiness. Its function is arrogance. Ït 
1s manifested as vain gloriousness. lts proximate cause is greed dissociated 
from views. It should be regarded as like madness. 


(25) With the fourth (25) should be understood to be associated those given 
for the second (23), excepting wrong view (sl¡). And here pride (xliv) is among 
the inconstant too. 

169. (26) Those given for the first (22), excepting happiness (v), come into 
association with the fifth (26). 

(27) And as with the fifth (26), so with the sixth too (27); but the difference 
here is promptedness and the inconstant [occurrence] of stiffness-and-torpor 
(xliii). 

(28) With the seventh (28) should be understood to be associated those given 
for the fifth (26), except views (xlj); but pride (xliv) is inconstant here. (29) 
With the eighth (29) should be undđerstood to be associated those given for the 
sixth (27), except views (xli); and here too priđe (xliv) is among the inconstant. 
170. (30)-(31) As regards the two [kinds of unprofitable consciousness] rooted 
in hate, [470] there are, firstly, eiphteen associated with the first (30), that is, 
eleven constant given in the texts as such (see Dhs § 413), four or-whatever- 
states, and three inconstant. Herein the eleven given as such are these: 





68. “Because the paralysis (sarthanana) of consciousness comes about through 
stiffness, but that of matter throuph torpor like that of the three agpgregates beginning 
with feeling, therefore torpor is manifested as nodding and sleep“” (Vism-mht 493). 
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contact (), 
volition (1), 
applied thought Gì), 
sustained thought (iv), 
energy (vì), 
life (vii), 
concentration (viil), 
consciencelessness (xxxvii), 
shamelessness (xxxVviii), 
(xiv)  hate, 

đelusion (xl). 

The four or-whatever-states are these: 
zeal (xxviil), 
resolution (xxix), 
agitation (ii), 
attention (xxx). 

The three inconstant are these: 


(xlvi)  envy, 
(xlvi)  avarice, 
(xlvii)  worry. 

171. Herein, (xlv) by its means they hate, or it itself hates, or it is just mere 
hating, thus it is afe (dosa). It has the characteristic of savageness, like a provoked 
snake. Its function is to spread, like a drop of poison, or its function is to burn up 
its own support, like a forest fire. Ït is manifested as persecuting (đsama), like an 
enemy who has got his chance. Ïts proximate cause is the grounds for annoyance 
(see A V 150). It should be regarded as like stale urine mixed with poison. 


172. (xlvi) Envying is erog. It has the characteristic of being jealous of other“s 
success. lts function is to be dissatisfied with that. Ït is manifested as averseness from 
that. Its proximate cause is another“s success. It should be regarded as a fetter. 


173. (xlvii) Avariciousness is øøarice. Its characteristic is the hiding of one“s 
own success that has been or can be obtained. Its function is not to bear sharing 
these with others. It is manifested as shrinking, or it is manifested as meanness. 
lts proximate cause is one's own success. lt should be regarded as a mental 
disfiguremernt. 


174. (xlvii) The vile (kucchifa) that is done (kaín) is villainy (kukafa).'” The state of 
that is ¿0orr/ (kukkucca). It has subsequent regret as its characteristic. Its function is 
to sorrow about what has and what has not been done. Ït is manifested as remorse. 
Ïts proximate cause is what has and what has not been done. It should be regarded 
as sÏavery. 





69. Kukata 1s not in PED, lt is impossible to render into English this “portmanteau” 
etymology, e.g. kucchita-kata—kukata, kukutatä ... kukkucca, which depends mostÏy on a 
fortuitous parallelism of meaning and verbal forms ¡in the Pali. While useless to strict 
mođern etymologists, it has a definite semantic and mnemonic use. 
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175. The rest are of the kind already described. 


So these eighteen formations should be understood to come into association 
with the first [unprofitable consciousness] rooted in hate (30). 


(31) And as with the first (30), so with the second (31), the only difference, 
however, being promptedness and the presence of stiffness and torpor (xliii) 
among the inconstant. 


176. (32)-(33) As regards the two rooted in delusion, firstly: [associated] with 
[the consciousness that is] associated with uncertainty (32) [471] are the eleven 
given in the texts as such thus: 


contact (1), 

volition (1), 

applied thought (ii), 
sustained thought (iv), 
energy (vì), 

life (vii), 

(xlix) steadiness of consciousness, 
consciencelessness (xxxvii), 
shamelessness (xxxviii), 
đelusion (xÌ), 

Œ)_ uncertainty. 


The or-whatever-states are these two: 
agitation (xlii), 
attention (xxx). 

And these together total thirteen. 


177. Herein, (xlix) sfeađiness 0ƒ conisciowsniess is weak concentration (viii) 
consisting in mere steadiness in occurrence.”° 


(1) It is without wish to cure (0ieafñ cikicchñ), thus it 1s uncertaint (ơicikicchi). 
It has the characteristic of doubt. Its function is to waver. It is manifested as 
indecisiveness, or it is manifested as taking various sides. lts proximate cause is 
unwise attention. It should be regarded as obstructive of theory (see XVIH.52). 


The rest are as already described. 


178. (33) [The consciousness] associated with agitation (33) has the same 
[formations as the consciousness] associated with uncertainty (32), except for 
uncertainty (1). But with the absence of uncertainty resolution (xxix) arises here. 
So with that they are likewise thirteen, and concentration (viii) is stronger because 
of the presence of resolution. Also agitation is given in the texts as such, while 
resolution (xxix) and attention (xxx) are among the or-whatever-states. 





70. ““Mere sleadiness 11 0ccurrence” 1s mere presence for a moment. That it is only 
“mere steadiness in occurrence” owing to the mere condition for the steadiness of the 
mind (cefo) is because of lack of real steadiness due to absence of decidedness (cchaựn), 
and it is incapable of being a condition for such steadiness in continuity (see §188) as 
the steadiness of consciousness stated thus: “like the steadiness of a flame sheltered 
from a draught (XTIV.139)” (Vism-mht 495). 
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Thus should the unprofitable formations be understood. 


179. TH. As regards the 7determimnate, firstly, the resultant tndeterminate (34)-(69) 
are twofold, classed as those without root-cause and those with root-cause. 
Those associated with resultant consciousness without root-cause (34)-(41), 
(50)-(56) are those without root-cause. 


Herein, firstly, those associated with the profitable resultant (34) and 
unprofitable resultant (50) eye-consciousness are the four given in the texts as 
such, namely: 


contact (), 

volition (1), 

life (vii), 

steadiness of consciousness (xÏix), 
which amount to five with 

attention (xxx) 
as the only or-whatever-state. 


These same kinds are associated with ear-, nose-, tongue-, and body- 
consciousness (35)-(38), (51)-(54). 


180. Those associated with both kinds of resultant mind-element (39), (55) 
come to eipht by adding applied thought (ii), sustained thought (iv) and 
resolution (xxix). Likewise those associated with the threefold mind- 
consciousness-element with root-cause (40), (41), (56). But here (40) that 
accompanied by joy should be understood to have happiness (v) also in addition 
to that. 


181. The [formations] associated with resultant consciousness with root-cause 
(42)-(49) are those with root-cause. Of these, firstly, those associated with the 
sense-sphere resultant [consciousness] with root-cause are similar to the 
formations associated with the eight sense-sphere [consciousnesses] (1)-(8). 
But of the inconstant ones, compassion (xxxii) and gladness (xxxiii) are not 
among the resultant because they have living beings as their object. For the 
resultant ones of the sense-sphere have only limited objects. And not only 
compassion and gladness but also the three abstinences (xxxiv)-(xxxvi) are not 
among the resultant; [472] for it is said that “the five training precepts are 
profitable only” (Vibh 291). 


182. (57)-(69) Those associated with the resultant consciousness of the fine- 
material sphere (57)-(61), the immaterial sphere (62)-(65), and the supramundane 
(66)-(69) are similar to the formations associated with the profitable 
consciousnesses of those kinds (9)-(21) too. 


183. (70)-(89) FunctHonal indeterminate [formations] are also twofold classed as 
those without root-cause (70)-(72) and those with root-cause (73)-(80). Those 
without root-cause are associated with functional consciousness without root- 
cause; and they are the same as those associated [respectively] with profitable 
resultant mind-element (39) and the pair of mind-consciousness-elements 
without root-cause (40)-(41). But in the case of the two mind-consciousness- 
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elements (71)-(72), energy (vi) is additional, and because of the presence of 
energy, concentration (viii) is strong. This is the difference here. 


184. Those associated with functional consciousness with root-cause (73)— 
(80) are those with root-cause. Of these, firstly, those associated with the eight 
sense-sphere functional consciousnesses (73)-(80) are similar to the formations 
associated with the eight sense-sphere profitable (1)-(8), except for the 
abstinences (xxxiv)-(xxxvi). 


Those associated with the functional [consciousnesses] of the fine-material 
sphere (81)-(85) and the immaterial sphere (86)-(89) are in all aspects similar to 
those associated with profitable consciousness (9)-(17). 


Thịs is how formations should be understood as indeterminate. 


Thịs is the section of the detailed explanation dealing with the formations 
aggregate. 


[C. CLASSIFICATION OF THE AGGREGATES] 


185. The foregoing section, firstly, is that of the detailed explanation of the 
aggregates according to the Abhidhamma-Bhãjaniya [of the Vibhanga]. But the 
aggregates have been given in detail by the Blessed One [in the Suttanta- 
Bhãjaniya] in this way: “Any materiality whatever, whether past, future or present, 
internal or external, gross or subtle, inferior or superior, far or near: all that 
together in the mass and in the gross is called the materiality aggregate. Any 
feeling whatever ... Any perception whatever ... Any formations whatever ... 
Any consciousness whatever, whether past, future or present ... all that together 
in the mass and ín the gross is called the consciousness agpregate” (Vibh 1-9; 
c£. M II 17). 


[MATERIALITY] 


186.  Herein, the word :0hafeøer includes without exception. Maferinlify prevents 
over-generalization. Thus materiality is comprised without exception by the two 
expressions. Then he undertakes its exposition as asf, fufure and present, etc.; 
for some of it is classed as past and some as future, and so on. So also in the case 
of feeling, and so on. 


Herein, the materiality called () asf is fourfold, according to (a) extent, (b) 
continuity, (c) period, and (đ) momert. Likewise (ï) the ƒfxre and (111) the presenf.” 





Z1.  “Here when the time ¡is delimited by death and rebirth-linking the term “extentf 
is applicable. It is made known throuph the Suttas in the way beginning “Was Tin the 
past?” (M18); for the past state is likewise mentioned as “extent in the Bhaddekaratta 
Sutta too in the way beginning, “He does not follow what is past (the past extent)“ (M 
II 1 88). But when it is delimited in the ultimate sense as in the Addhãniruttipatha 
Sutta thus, “Bhikkhus, there are three extents, the past extent, the future extent, and 
the present extent (It 53), then it is appropriate as delimited by moment. Herein, the 
existingness of the present is stated thus, “Bhikkhus, of matter that is born ... manifested, 
it is said that: “It exists”“ (6 TV 72), and pastness and futureness are respectively called 
before and after that” (Vism-mht 496). 
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187. Herein, (a) firstly, accordine to extenf: in the case of a single becoming of 
one [living being], previous to rebirth-linking is øasf, subsequent to death is 
ƒmture, between these twO is present. 


188. (b) According to continuity: that [materiality] which has like or single 
origination”2 by temperature and single origination by nutriment, though it 
occurs successively, [473] is presenf. That which, previous to that, was of unlike 
Origination by temperature and nutriment is 7øsí. That which is subsequent is 
ƒuture. That which is born of consciousness and has its origination in one 
cognitive series, in one impulsion, in one attainment, is Øesenf. Previous to that 
is øasf. Subsequent to that is ƒu#fure. There is no special classification into past 
continuity, etc., of that which has its oripination in kamma, but its pastness, etc., 
should be understood according as it supports those which have their origination 
through temperature, nutriment, and consciousness. 


189. (c) According to period: any period among those such as one minute, 
morning, evening, day-and-night, etc., that occurs as a continuity, is called 0resen!. 
Previous to that is øasf. Subsequent is ƒ#f1I7e. 

190. (d) Accordine to mroment: what 1s included in the trio of moments, [that is to 


Say, arising, presence, and dissolution] beginning with arising is called present. 
Ata time previous to that it is ƒ„fze. At a time subsequent to that it is asf.” 


191. Furthermore, that whose functions of cause and condition”° have elapsed 
1s øast. That whose function of cause is finished and whose function of condition 





72... “Cold temperature ¡is like with cold, and hot with hot. But that temperature which 
falls on the body, whether hot or cold, and occurs as a continuity in one mode, being 
neither less nor more, is called “single temperature.“ The word “single” is used because 
of the plurality of “like” temperature. So too with nutriment. “ÏØ! 0e c0gniH06 series, 1 
0e 1npulsion” refers respectively to five-door and mind-door consciousness. The 
explanations of confinuif and period are given in the Commentaries for the purpose 
of helping the practice of insight” (Vism-mht 496). 

73. In these two paragraphs “pasf“ and “ƒfufur£” refer not to time, as in the other 
paragraphs, but to the materiality. 

Z4... ““Cause' (he) is what gives birth (Janaka); “cơœndiHon” (pacca/a) 1s what consolidates 
(upatthambhaka). Their respective functions are arousing and consolidating. Just as the 
seed“s function is to arouse the sprout and that of the earth, etc., is to consolidate it, 
and just as kamma“s function is to arouse result as matter that is due to kamma 
performed, and that of nutriment is to consolidate it, so the function of those [conditions] 
that give birth to each material group and each thought-arising and serve as kamma 
and proximity-conditions, etc., for them, and the function of those that consolidate 
them and serve as conascence, prenascence, and postnascence conditions for them 
may be construed accordingly as appropriate. 

“Because there is similarity and đissimilarity in temperature, etc., 1n the way stated, 
the pastness, etc., of material instances originated by it are stated according to 
continuity. But there is no such similarity and đissimilarity in the kamma that gives 
birth to a single becoming, so instead of stating according to continuity the pastness, 
etc., of material instances originated by that, ït is stated according to what consolidates. 
However, when there comes to be reversal of sex, then the male sex disappears owing 
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is unfinished is present. That which has not attained to either function is ƒ⁄f17e. 
©r alternatively, the moment of the function is Øesen†. At a time previous to that 
it is ƒufure. At a time subsequent to that it is SỈ. 


And here only the explanations beginning with the roment are absolutely 
literal. The rest are in a figurative [or relative] sense. 


192. (iv)-(v) The division into ?nfernal and external is as already stated (§73). 
Besides, it is internal in the sense of one“s own” that should be understood here 
as internal and that of another person as external. 


(vi)-(vi) Gross and subfle are also as already stated (§73). 


193. (viii)-(1x) Inferior and superior are twofold, namely, figuratively 
(relatively) and absolutely (literally). Herein, the materiality of the Sudassin 
đeities is inferior to the materiality of the Akanittha (Highest) deities. That 
same materiality [of the Sudassin đeities] is superior to the materiality of the 
Sudassa đeities. Thus, firstly, should inferiority and superiority be understood 
figuratively (relatively) down as far as the denizens of hell. But absolutely 
(Hterally) it is inferior where it arises as unprofitable result, and it is superior 
where it arises as profitable result.” 


194. (<)-Qd) Far and near: this 1s also as already described (§73). Besides, relative 
farness and nearness should be understood here according to location. 


195. AlI that toeether ïn the 1nass and ín the gross: by making all that materiality, 
separately described by the words “past,” etc., into a collection by understanding 
its oneness, in other words, its characteristic of being molested (ruppama), it 
comes to be called the materiality (ripa) aggregate. This is the meaning here. 


196. By this, too, it is shown that the materiality aggregate is all materiality, 
which all comes into the collection with the characteristic of being molested; for 
there is no materiality aggregate apart from materiality. [474] 


And just as in the case of materiality, so also feeling, etc., [are respectively 
shown as the feeling aggregate, etc.,] since they come under the collections with 
the [respective] characteristics of being felt, etc.; for there is no feeling agøregate 
apart from feeling and so on. 





to powerful unprofitable kamma, and the female sex appears owing to weak profitable 
kamma; and the female sex disappears owing to weak unprofitable kamma, while the 
male sex appears owing to powerful profitable kamma (see Dhs-a 321). So there is in 
fact dissimilarity in what is originated by kamma and consequent đissimilarity in 
what is past, etc., in accordance with the continuity of these as well. But it is not 
included because it does not happen always“ (Vism-mht 497). 

Z5. Niunkaj]haHa——“internally in the sense of one”s own“”: four kinds ofz//haHa (internal, 
lit. “belonging to oneself”) are mentioned ín the commentaries and sub-commentaries 
(see Dhs-a 46): gocarøJJhafta—internally as range or resort (M-a IV 161; H 90, 292), 
ajJhattaJhata——internally as such (Vism-mht 152), 0 IakaJjhatta——internally in the sense 
of one”s own (TV.141, IX.114, this ref.; M-a IV 161), øisa/aJ/hatta—internally as objective 
field (M-a IV 160). 

Z6. Profitable result is superior because it produces a desirable obJect (see Vism- 
mh†t 498). This question is treated at length at Vibh-a 9f. 
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[FEELING] 


197. In the classification ()-(11) into pasf, etc., the past, future, and present 
state of feeling should be understood according to continuity and according to 
moment and so on. 


Herein, accordine to coơnHimuity, that included ïn a single cognitive series, a 
single impulsion, a single attainment, and that occurring in association with an 
objective field of one kind,” is pøresent. Before that is 7asf. Subsequent is ƒuf4re. 


Accordïng to troment, etc.: that feeling included in the trio of moments, which is 
in between the past time and the future time, and which is performing its own 
function, is øresent. Before that is pas. Subsequent is ƒUftre. 


198. (iv)-(v)The classification into 7nfernal and external should be understood 
according to the internal in the sense of one”s own. 


(vi)-(vii) The classification into eross and sbHle should be understood (a) 
according to kind, (b) individual essence, (c) person, and (d) the mundane 
and supramundane, as stated in the Vibhañga in the way beginning 
“Unprofitable feeling is gross, profitable and indeterminate feeling is subtle, 
[profitable and unprofitable feeling is gross, indeterminate feeling is subtle]” 
(Vibh 3), and so on. 


199. (a) According to kind, firstly: unprofitable feeling is a state of disquiet, 
because it is the cause of reprehensible actions and because it produces 
burning of defilement, so it is eross [compared] with profitable feeling. And 
because it is accompanied by interestedness and drive and result, and because 
of the burning of the defilements, and because it is reprehensible, it is gross 
compared with resultant indeterminate. Also because it is accompanied by 
result, because of the burning of the defilements, and because it is attended 
by affliction and is reprehensible, it is gross compared with functional 
indeterminate. But in the opposite sense profitable and indeterminate feeling 
are subtle compared with unprofitable feeling. Also the two, that is, profitable 
and unprofitable feeling, involve interestedness, drive and result, so they are 
respectively øross compared with the twofold indeterminate. And ¡in the 
Opposite sense the twofold indeterminate is subtle compared with them. This, 
firstly, is how grossness and subtlety should be unđerstood according to 
kind. 


200. (b) According to 1ndioidual essence: painful feeling is gross compared with 
the others because it is without enjoyment, it involves intervention, causes 
disturbance, creates anxiety, and is overpowering. The other two are subtle 
compared with the painful because they are satisfying, peaceful, and superior, 
and respectively agreeable and neutral. Both the pleasant and the painful are 
gross compared with the neither-painful-nor-pleasant because they involve 
intervention, cause disturbance and are obvious. The latter is subtle in the way 





Z7. _ “The feeling that accompanies the faith, etc., occurring in one who sees an image 
of the Buddha or who hears the Dhamma, even for a whole day, is ˆpresent“ (Vism- 
mhị 499). 
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aforesaid compared with both the former. Thus should grossness and subtlety 
be understood according to individual essence. 


201. (c) According to person: feeling in one who has no attainment is øroSS 
compared with that in one who has one, because it is distracted by a multiple 
object. In the opposite sense the other is subtle. This is how grossness and 
subtlety should be understood according to person. [475] 


202. (d) Accordins to the trundane and supramundane: feeling subject to 
cankers is mundane, and that is gross compared with that free from 
cankers, because it is the cause for the arising of cankers, is liable to the 
floods, liable to the bonds, liable to the ties, liable to the hindrances, liable 
to the clingings, defilable, and shared by ordinary men. The latter, in the 
opposite sense, is subtle compared with that subject to cankers. This is 
how grossness and subtlety should be understood according to the 
mundane and supramundare. 


203. Herein, one should beware of mixing up [the classifications] according to 
kind and so on. For although feeling associated with unprofitable resultant 
body-consciousness is subtle according to kind because it is indeterminate, it is 
nevertheless gross according to individual essence, and so on. And this is said: 
“Indeterminate feeling is subtle, painful feeling is gross. The feeling in one with 
an attainment is subtle, that in one with no attainment is gross. Feeling free from 
cankers is subtle, feeling accomparnied by cankers is gross“ (Vibh 3). And like 
painful feeling, so also pleasant, etc., is øross according to kind and subtle 
according to individual essence. 


204. Therefore feeling“s grossness and subtlety should be understood in such 
a way that there is no mixing up of the classifications according to kind and so 
on. Eor instance, [when it is said] “The indeterminate according to kind is subtle 
compared with the profitable and the unprofitable,“ the individual-essence class, 
etc., must not be insisted upon like this: “Which kind of indeterminate? Is it the 
painful? Is it the pleasant? Is it that in one with an attainment? Is it that in one 
with no attainmenf? Is it that subject to cankers? Is it that free from cankers?” 
and so in each instance. 


205. Furthermore, because of the words “Or feeling should be regarded as 
øross or subtle in comparison with this or that feeling” (Vibh 4), among the 
unprofitable, etc., feeling accompanied by hate, too, is gross compared with that 
accompanied by greed because it burns up its own support, like a fire; and that 
accompanied by greed is subtle. Also, that accompanied by hate is gross when 
the hate is constant, and subtle when it is inconstant. And the constant is gross 
when giving result that lasts for the aeon, while the other is subtle. And of those 
giving result lasting for the aeon the unprompted is gross, while the other is 
subtle. But that accomparnied by greed is gross when associated with [false] 
view, while the other is subtle. That also when constant and giving result lasting 
for the aeon and unprompted is gross, while the others are subtle. And without 
distinction the unprofitable with much result is gross, while that with little 
result is subtle. But the profitable with little result is gross, while that with much 
result is subtle. 
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206. Furthermore, the profitable of the sense sphere is gross; that of the fine- 
material sphere is subtle; next to which the immaterial, and next the 
supramundane [should be similarly compared]. That of the sense sphere is 
Øross in giving, while it is subtle ïn virtue; next, that in development. Also, that 
in development is gross with two root-causes, while with three root-causes it is 
subtle. Also that with three root-causes is øross when prompted, while it is 
subtle when unprompted. That of the fine-material sphere is gross in the first 
jhãna, [while it is subtle in the second jhãna. That also of the second jhãna is 
gross] ... of the fifth jhãna is subtle. And that of the immaterial sphere associated 
with the base consisting of boundless space is gross ... [476] that associated 
with the base consisting of neither-perception-nor-non-perception is subtle only. 
And the supramundane associated with the stream-entry path is gross ... that 
associated with the Arahant path is subtle only. The same method applies also 
to resultant and functional feeling in the various planes and to feeling stated 
according to pain, etc., according to one with no attainment, etc., and according 
to that subject to cankers, and so on. 


207. Then according to location, painful feelings in hell are gross, while in the 
animal generation they are subtle.... Those among the Paranimmitavasavatti 
Deities are subtle only. And the pleasant should be construed throughout like 
the painful where suitable. 
208. And according to physical basis, any feeling that has an inferior physical 
basis is gross, while one with a superior physical basis is subtle. 

(vii)-x) What is gross should be regarded as 7/erior in the inferior-superior 
classification, and what is subtle s1erior. 
209. [(<)-(xi) The word ƒør is explained in the Vibhanga in the way beginning 
“The unprofitable is far from the profitable and indeterminate” (Vibh 4) and the 
word ñ1ear in the way beginning “Unprofitable feeling is near to unprofitable 
feeling” (Vibh 4). Therefore, unprofitable feeling is far from the profitable and 
the indeterminate because of dissimilarity, unconnectedness, and non- 
resemblance. The profitable and the indeterminate are likewise far from the 
unprofitable. And so in all instances. But unprofitable feeling is near to 
unprofitable feeling because of similarity and resemblance. 

This is the sectHon of the detailed explanation dealing with the past, etc., 
classifications of the feeling aggregate. 


[PERCEPTION, FORMATIONS AND CONSCIOUSNESS] 


210. This should also be understood of the perception, etc., associated with 
any kind of feeling. 


[D. CLAssEs OF KNOWLEDGE OF THE AGGREGATES] 
Having understood this, again as regards these same aggregates: 
Knowledge of aggregates is classed 


(1) As to order, and (2) distinction, 
(3) As to neither less nor more, 
(4) And likewise as to simile, 
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(5) And twice as to how to be seen, 
(6) And as to good for one seeing thus— 


This is the way of exposition 
That a wise man should rightly know. 


211. 1. Herein, as fo order: order is of several kinds, namely, order of arising, 
order of abandoning, order of practice, order of plane, order of teaching. 


Herein, “First there comes to be the foetus in the first stage, then there comes 
to be the foetus in the second stage” (S I 206), etc., is order oƒ arising. “Things to 
be abandoned by seeing, things to be abandoned by development“ (Dhs 1), etc., 
1s 07der 0ƒ abandoning. “Purification of virtue [477]... purification of 
consciousness“ (M I 148), etc., is order oƒ practice. “The sense sphere, the fine- 
material sphere“ (Patis I 83), etc., is orđer oƒ plane. “The four foundations of 
mindfulness, the four right efforts“ (D II 120), etc., or “Talk on giving, talk on 
virtue” (M1379), etc., is order oƒ teachỉng. 


212. Of these, firstly, order of arising is not applicable here because the agøregates 
đo not arise in the order in which they are successively dealt with, as is the case 
with “the foetus in the first stage,” etc., nor is order oƒ aqbandoning applicable, 
because the profitable and indeterminate are not to be abandoned; nor is order 0ƒ 
practice, because what is unprofitable is not to be practiced; nor is order oƒ plhane, 
because feeling, etc., are included in all four planes. 


213. Order oƒ teaching is appropriate however; for there are those people who, 
while teachable, have fallen into assuming a self among the five agpregates 
owing to failure to analyze them; and the Blessed One is desirous of releasing 
them from the assumption by getting them to see how the [seeming] compactness 
of mass [in the five aggregates] is resolved; and being desirous of their welfare, 
he first, for the purpose of their easy apprehension, taught the materiality 
aggregate, which is øross, being the objective field of the eye, etc.; and after that, 
feeling, which feels matter as desirable and unđesirable; then perception, which 
apprehends the aspects of feeling“s objective field, since “What one feels, that 
one perceives“ (M I 293); then formations, which form volitionally through the 
means of perception; and lastly, consciousness, which these things beginning 
with feeling have as their support, and which dominates them.” 


Thịs, in the first place, is how the exposition should be known as to order. 


214. 2. As fo đdisHncHor: as to the distinction between aggregates and agsregates- 
as-objects-of-clinging. But what is the đistinction between them? Firstly, aeoreeafes 1s 
said without distinguishing. Asereeates [as objects] oƒ chnging is said đdistinguishing 
those that are subject to cankers and are liable to the clingings, according as it is 
said: “Bhikkhus, I shall teach you the five aggregates and the five aggregates [as 
objects] of clinging. Listen ... And what, bhikkhus, are the five ageregates? Any 
kind of materiality whatever, bhikkhus, whether past, future or present.... far or 





78. “Consciousness dominates because of the words, “Dhammas have mind as their 
forerunner” (Dhp ]), 2?hammas (states) that have parallel turn-over with consciousness/ 
(Dhs §1522), and “The king, lord of the six doors (?)““ (Vism-mht 503). 
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near: this is called the materiality aggregate. Any kind of feeling whatever ... Any 
kind of perception whatever ... Any kind of formations whatever ... Any kind of 
consciousness whatever ... far or near: this ¡is called the consciousness agøregate. 
These, bhikkhus, are called the five aggregates. And what, bhikkhus, are the five 
aøgregates [as objects] of clinging? Any kind of materiality whatever ... far or near, 
that is subject to cankers and liable to the clingings: this is called the materiality 
aggregate [as object] of clinging. Any kind of feeling whatever.... Any kind of 
perception whatever.... Any kind of formations whatever ... Any kind of 
consciousness whatever ... far or near, that is subject to cankers and liable to the 
clingings: this is called the consciousness aggregate [as object] of clinging. These, 
bhikkhus, are called the five agpregates [as objects] of clinging“” ( II 47). [478] 


215.  Now, while there is feeling, etc., both free from cankers [and subject to 
them],/” not so materiality. However, since materiality can be described as a 
[simple] aggregate in the sense of a total, it is therefore mentioned among the 
[simple] aggregates. And since it can be described as an aggregate [that is the 
object] of clinging in the sense of a total and in the sense of being subjected to 
cankers, that [same materiality] is therefore mentioned among the aggregates 
[as objects] of clinging too. But feeling, etc., are only mentioned among the 
[simple] aggregates when they are free from cankers. When they are subject to 
cankers, they are mentioned among the aggregates [as objects] of clinging. And 
here the meaning of the term “aggregates as objects of clinging“ should be 
regarded as this: aggregates that are the resort of clinging are aggregates of 
clinging. But here all these taken together are intended as aggregates. 


216. 3. As to neither less nor more: but why are five aggregates, neither less nor 
more, mentioned by the Blessed One? (a) Because all formed things that resemble 
each other fall into these groups, (b) because that is the widest limit as the basis 
for the assumption of self and what pertains to self, and (c) because of the 
inclusion?° by them of the other sorts of apgregates. 


217. (a) When the numerous categories of formed states are grouped together 
according to similarity,°' materiality forms one agøregate through being grouped 





z9. Samnohauinodanï (Be) (Khandha Vibhanga Commentary) in the identical passage, 
reads 0edanñdao anñsauñ pì sñsquñ pi atthi. Ee and Ae read 0edanñdao anñsauñ pï aHHú. 

80. Aoarodha——“inclusion”: notin PED. The term efaparøua——“the widest limit” is not 
mentioned in PED. See M 1 80, 339; S5 V 119; M-a II, 281. Cf. also efZunapararna, M I 246. 
81. “When all formed dhammas are grouped together according to similarity, they 
naturally fall into five aggregates. Herein, it is the items that are the same owing to the 
sameness consisting respectively in “molesting, etc., that are to be understood as 
“similar.“ Among them, those that are strong in the volition whose nature is accumulating 
with the function of forming the formed, are called the formations aggregate. And the 
others, that is, contact, etc., which are devoid of the distinguishing characteristics of 
“being molested,“ etc., may also be so regarded unđer the generality of forming the 
formed. But the similarities consisting in touching are not describable separately by 
the word “aggregate,“ and so that is why no aggregates of contact, etc., have been 
stated by the Perfect One who knows the similarities of dhammas. “Bhikkhus, whatever 
ascetics or brahmans there are who are asserters of eternity and declare the self and 
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together according to similarity consisting in materiality; feeling forms one 
aggregate through being grouped together according to similarity consisting 
in feeling; and so with perception and the other two. So they are stated as five 
because similar formed things fall into øroups. 


218. (b) And this is the extreme limit as the basis for the assumption of self and 
what pertains to self, that is to say, the five beginning with materiality. For this is 
said: “Bhikkhus, when matter exists, it is throuph clinging to matter, through 
insisting pon (interpreting) matter, that such a view as this arises: “Thỉs is 
mine, this is L, this is my self.“ When feeling exists ... When perception exists ... 
When formations exist.... When consciousness exists, it is through clinging to 
consciousness, throuph insisting upon (nterpreting) consciousness, that such 
a view as this arises: “Ihis is mỉne, this is l, this is my self”( III 181-82). So they 
are stated as five because this is the widest limit as a basis for the assumption of 
self and what pertains to self. 


219. (c) And also, since those other [sorts of agpregates] stated as the five 
aggregates of things beginning with virtueŸ° are comprised within the formations 
aggregate, they are included here too. Therefore they are stated as five because 
they include the other sorts. 


This is how the exposition should be known as to neither less nor more. 


220. 4. As to simile: the materiality aggregate [as object] of clinging ¡is like a 
sick-room because it is the dwelling-place, as physical basis, door, and object, of 
the sick man, namely, the consciousness aggregate as object of clinging. The 
feeling aggregate as object of clinging ¡s like the sickness because it afflicts. The 
perception aggregate as object of clinging is like the provocation of the sickness 
because it gives rise to feeling associated with greed, etc., owing to perception of 
sense desires, and so on. The formations aggregate as object of clinging is like 
having recourse to what is unsuitable because it is the source of feeling, which 
is the sickness; [479] for it is said: “Feeling as feeling ¡is the formed that they 
form” (S III 87), and likewise: “Because of unprofitable kamma having been 
performed and stored up, resultant body-consciousness has arisen accompanied 
by pain” (Dhs §556). The consciousness aggregate as object of clinging is like 
the sick man because it is never free from feeling, which is the sickness. 


221. Also they are (respectively) like the prison, the punishment, the offence, 
the punisher, and the offender. And they are like the dish, the food, the curry 
sauce [poured over the food], the server, and the eater.3° 





the world to be eternal, all do so depending and relying on these same five agegregates 
or on one or other of them/ (cf. S IV 46), and so on“ (Vism-mht 503). 

82. Theagsgregates of virtue,concentration, understanding, liberation, and knowledge 
and vision of liberation (S I 99), etc. 

83. “The matter of the body ¡s like the ørison because it is the site of the punishment. 
Perception is like the offence because owing to perception of beauty, efc., it is a cause Of 
the unishment, which is ƒeeling. The ƒorrmnalions aseregate is like the puntisher because it 
is a cause of feeling. Cortsciousfiess is like the øfƒfender because it is afflicted by feeling. 
Again, maHter 1s like the đish because it bears the food. PercepHơn 1s like the currU sauce 
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Thịis is how the exposition should be known as to simile. 


222. 5. Tiøice as to hơi to be seen: the exposition should be known twice as to 
how to be seen, namely, in brief and in detail. 


223. In brief [that is, collectively] the five aggregates as objects of clinging 
should be seen as an enemy with drawn sword (S IV 174) in the Snake Simile, as 
a burden (S HI 25) according to the Burden Sutta, as a devourer (S III 87ƒ) 
according to the To-be-devoured Discourse, and as impermanent, painful, not- 
self, formed, and murderous, according to the Yamaka Sutta (S IH 1120). 


224. In detail [that is, individually,] matter should be regarded as a lump of 
froth because it will not stand squeezing, feeling as a bubble on water because it 
can only be enjoyed for an instant, perception as a mirage because it causes 
i1llusion, formations as a plantain trunk because they have no core, and 
consciousness as a conjuring trick because it deceives (S II 140-42). 


In particular, even sublime internal materiality* should be regarded as foul 
(ugly); feeling should be regarded as painful because it is never free from the 
three kinds of suffering (see XVI.34); perception and formations as not-self 
because they are unmanageable; and consciousness as impermanent because it 
has the nature of rise and fall. 


225.6. As to ood for one seeing ths: good comes to be accomplished in one who 
sees in the two ways thus in brief and in detail. And the way of definition should 
be known according to that, that is to say, firstly, one who sees the five agøregates 
as objects of clinging in the form of an enemy with drawn sword, etc., is not 
worried by the aggregates, but one who sees materiality, etc., in detail as a lump 
of froth, etc., is not one who sees a core in the coreless. 


226. And in particular, [480] one who sees internal materiality as foul (ugly) 
fully understands nutriment consisting of physical nutriment. He abandons 
the perversion [of perceiving] beauty in the foul (ugly), he crosses the flood of 
sense đesire, he is loosed from the bond of sense desire, he becomes canker-free 
as regards the canker of sense desire, he breaks the bodily tie of covetousness. He 
does not cling with sense-desire clinging. 


227. One who sees feeling as pain fully understands nutriment consisting of 
contact. He abandons the perversion of perceiving pleasure in the painful. He 
crosses the flood of becoming. He is loosed from the bond of becoming. He 
becomes canker-free as regards the canker of becoming. He breaks the bodily tie 
of ill will. He does not cling with rules-and-vows clinging. 


228. One who sees perception and formations as not-self fully understands 
nutriment consisting of mental volition. He abandons the perversion of 





because, owing to perception of beauty, etc., it hides the ƒood, which is ƒeeline. The 
ƒormantions aesresate is like the seruer because it is a cause of ƒeelimg; and service is 
included since one who is taking a meal is usually served. Cowsciousniess 1s like the 
eater because it is helped by feeling” (Vism-mht 504). For cñraka (prison) see XVI.18. 
84. Eeand Ae both read 0isesafo ca su|ñram pì aJJhaHikam riIpatnn. But SamtmohauinodanT 
(Be) ¡n identical passage reads 0isesato ca subhãramtnata<tn pỉ o|ãrikam pï aJ†hattika-riipam. 
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perceiving self in the not-selí. He crosses the flood of views. He is loosed from 
the bond of views. He breaks the bodily tie of interpretations (insistence) that 
“This is the truth.” He does not cling with self-theory clinging. 


229. One who sees consciousness as impermanent fully understands nutriment 
consisting of consciousness. He abandons the perversion of perceiving 
permanenee in the impermanent. He crosses the flood of ignorance. He is loosed 
from the bond of ignorance. He becomes canker-free as regards the canker of 
ignorance. He breaks the bodily tie of holding to rules and vows. He does not 
[cling with false-] view clinging. 
230. Such blessings there will be 

From seeing them as murderers and otherwise, 

Therefore the wise should see 

The aggregates as murderers and otherwise. 


The fourteenth chapter called The Description of the 
Aggregates in the Treatise on the Development of 
Ủnderstanding in the Path oƒ PurificaHon composed for 
the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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(Ấyatana-dhñtm-nriddesa) 


[A. DEsCRIPTION OF THE BAsEs] 


1. [481] The “bases” (XIV.32) are the twelve bases, that is to say, the eye base, 
visible-data base, ear base, sound base, nose base, odour base, tongue base, flavour 
base, body base, tangible-data base, mind base, mental-data base. 


2. HereiIn: 


(1) Meaning, (2) character, (3) just so much, 
(4) Order, and (5) in brief and đetail, 

(6) Likewise as to how to be seen— 

Thus should be known the exposition. 


3. 1. Herein, [as f0 mreamine] firstly individually: 


It relishes (cakkhaH), thus it is an eye (cakkhu); the meaning is that it enjoys a 
visible datum and turns it to account. 


It makes visible (zñayari), thus it is a visible đdatum (ripa); the meaning is that 
by undergoing an alteration in appearance (colour) it evidences what state is in 
the mind (lit. heart). 


It hears (su„~ãfi), thus it is an ear (sof3). 
It is emitted (sappafi), thus it is sound (sađda); the meaning is that it is uttered. 
It smells (ehãwafi), thus it is a nose (chãna). 


It is smelt (gandhayafi) thus it is odour (gandha); the meaning is that it betrays 
1ts own physical basis. 


It evokes (øohayafi) life (jT1ơitn), thus it is a tongue (ƒ?ohä). 

Living beings taste (rasanfi) it, thus it is flavour (rasø); the meaning is that they 
enjoy 1t. 

It is the origin (ña) of vile (kucchitn) states subject to cankers, thus it is a body 
(kñya), origin being the place of arising. 

It is touched (phusi/ai), thus it is a tangible datum (ppho†thabba). 

lt measures (øénãfi), thus it is a mind (úman0). 


They cause their own characteristic to be borne (đhãrayanf), thus they are 
mental data (dhammä).! 
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4. [As to meaning] in general, however, base (ñ/afana) should be understood 
as such (a) because of its actuating (ã/afama), (b) because of being the range 
(tanama) of the origins (đua), and (c) because of leading on (#0a/ana) what is actuated 
(ãuata).? 

Now, the various states of consciousness and its concomitants belonging to 
such and such a door-cum-object among those consisting of the eye-cum-visible- 
datum, etc., (a) are actuated (ã/atanH), each by means of its individual function 
of experiencing, etc.; they are active, strive, and endeavour in these, is what is 
meant. And (b) these [doors-cum-objects] provide the range for (fananfi) those 
states that are origins (ñ/a); they give them scope, is what is meant. And (c) as 
long as this suffering of the round of rebirths, which has gone on occurring 
throughout the beginningless round of rebirths and so is enormously actuated 
(ãuafa), does not recede, so long they lead on (0a/anf); they cause occurrence, is 
what is mearnt. 


So all these [482] things are called “bases“ because they actuate, because they 
are the range of the origins, and because they lead on what is actuated. 





1. The following words in §3 are not in PED: cakkhaHi (it relishes), rfpa/afi (it makes 
visible—only referred to under 719), sappafi (it is emitted; pass. of sapafi, to sWear 
(Dd 45)), udãhariuaHi (ïtïs uttered, lït. “is carried p to”), gandhawafi (it 1s smelt), scayali 
(it betrays), rasafï (t tastes). Be ed. of Vibh-a reads marnayafi (not in PED) for 0ã in 
parallel passage. 

'Vism-mht (p. 508) explains cakkhat¡ (relishes) semantically by “tasting a flavour as 
in “relishing“ honey or sauce“ and cites M TI 503. Linguistically it connects the word 
with ãcikkhafi (to show). 

“When a visible form (ra) undergoes, like the visible aspect of a chameleon, an 

alteration in appearance (colour) at times when [the mind ¡s] dyed with greed or 
corrupted with hate, etc., it makes visible what state [is prevalent] in the heart (¡.e. the 
minđ) and makes that evident as thouph it were an actual visible object; the meaning 
1s that it demonstrates it by giving it, as it were, a graspable entity (szuissaha). ©r the 
word rũpa means demonstration, and that is the same as evidencing. ©r the word 
riipa can be regarded as evidencing of elements too, since it has many meanings. 
Riipayaf (it makes visible) 1s a derivative (ñ7bbacana) of the word rñpa that expresses 
appearance (colour), while rwppafi (it is molested) is a derivative that expresses the 
materiality aggregate. [As to sound] only the sound of words (øacana-sadäda) would be 
covered by the meaning “2s ffered (udãhariaH),' and here sound ¡s not only the sound 
of words, but rather all that can be cognized by the ear is what “1s emitted (sappaH)”; the 
meaning is that by means of its own conditions it is emitted (sappi2H), is made 
cognizable by the ear“” (Vism-mht 508) (cf. also sappari, to crawl). ““It euokes liƒe (JToitatn 
auhaaH)” owing to appetite for tastes in food (ãhãra), which ¡is the cause of life (7i), 
since the act of swallowing is rooted in approval of tastes. This ¡s the linguistic 
characteristic of the word 77øhñ (tongue)” (Vism-mht 509). 
2... The following words ¡in §4 are not in PED: ñãwatana (actuating: verbal n. fm. ñnfafi, 
to actuate); fanana (range: verbal n. fm. fanof, to provide a range for, to extend—dq.v. 
PED—; mentioned under ñ1/atana, base); ayana (lead in on: verbal n. fm. £f, to lead 
on; lit, meaning not in PED); ãatafi (to actuate—cakkhuurfffiñnñdinatn tIppñdanatn 
ñựatanømn, Vism-mh†t). See also ãñpenti Patis II 21. 
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5. Furthermore, “base, (ñafzna) should be understood in the sense of place of 
abode, store (mine),? meeting place, locality of birth, and cause. For accordingly 
in the world in such phrases as the lord/“s sphere” (ðafana) and “Vãsudeva“s 
sphere” (ã/atana), it is a place of abode that is called “base”; and in such phrases 
as “the sphere of gold” and “the sphere of silver“ it is a store (mine) that is called 
“base.” But in the Dispensation, in sụch passages as: 


“And so in the delightful realm (ñatana) 
Those flying ín the air attend him” (A 1H 43), 


it is a meeting place; and in such phrases as “The southern land ¡s the realm 
(ñuatana) of cattle” (?) it is the locality of birth; and in such passages as “He 
acquires the ability to be a witness of it ... whenever there is an occasion (nam) 
for i” (M1494; A 1258), it is a cause. 


6. And these various states of consciousness and its concomitants dwell in the 
eye, etc., because they exist in dependence on them, so the eye, etc., are their lace 
0ƒ abode. And they frequent the eye, etc., because they have them [respectively] as 
their [material] support and as their object, so the eye, etc., are their sfore. And the 
eye, etc., are their +eetine place because they meet together in one or other of them, 
[using them] as physical basis, door, and object. And the eye, etc., are the local7f 
0ƒ their birth because they arise just there, having them as their respective supports 
and objects. And the eye, etc., are their 7zason because they are absent when the 
eye, etc., are absent. 


7. So for these reasons too these things are called “bases” in the sense of place 
of abode, store, meeting place, locality of birth, and reason. 


Consequently, in the sense already stated, it is an eye and that is a base, thus 
it is the eye base ... They are mental data and those are a base, thus they are the 
mental-data base. 


Thịis is how the exposition should be known here as to meaning. 


8.2. Character: Here too the exposition should be known as to the characteristic 
of the eye and so on. But their characteristics should be understood in the way 
given above in the Description of the Agegregates (XIV.37ff.). 


9...3. As to ƒust so trách: as just so many.* What is meant is this: The eye, etc., are 
mental data too; that being so, why is “twelve bases” said instead of simply 
“mental-data base?“” It is for the sake of defining door-cum-object for the arising 
of the six consciousness groups. And here they are stated as twelve since this is 
how they are classed when so defined. [483] 


10. Eor only the eye base is the door of arising, and only the visible-data base is 
the object, of the consciousness øroup comprised in a cognitive series containing 
eye-consciousness. Likewise the others for the others. 





3. Äkara means either a mine or a store (PED apparently believes in mining for 
pearls—see rafanñkara). 

4. “Because of the absence of anything whatever not included in the twelve bases, 
there is no arguing that they are more than twelve“ (Vism-mht 510). 
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But only one part of the mind base, in other words, the life-continuum mind, 
is the door of arising, and only the mental-data base not common to all is the 
object, of the sixth [consciousness øroup]. 


So they are called “the twelve“ because they define door-cum-object for the 
arising of the six consciousness groups. This is how the exposition should be 
known here as to just so much. 


11. 4. As fo order: here too, from among “order of arising,” etc., mentioned 
above (XIV.211), only “order of teaching” is appropriate. For the eye is taught 
first among the internal bases since it is obvious because it has as its objective 
field what is visible with resistance (see last triad, Dhs 2). After that the ear base, 
etc., which have as their objective fields what is invisible with resistance. Or 
alternatively, the eye base and ear base are taught first among the internal bases 
because of their great helpfulness as [respective] causes for the “incomparable 
of seeing” and the “incomparable of hearing” (see D II 250). Next, the three 
beginning with the nose base. And the mind base is taught last because it has 
as its resort the objective fields of the [other] five (M I295). But among the external 
bases the visible-data base, etc., [are taught] each one next [to its corresponding 
internal base] because they are the respective resorts of the eye base, and so on. 


12. Furthermore, their order may be understood as that in which the reasons 
for consciousness/s arising are defined; and it is said: “Due to eye and to visible 
objects eye-consciousness arises,... due to mind and mental objects mind- 
consciousness arises“” (M T 111). 


This is how the exposition should be known here as to order. 


13. 5. In brieƒ and 1m detiil: in brief the twelve bases are simply mentality- 
materiality because the mind base and one part of the mental-data base are 
included in mentality, and the rest of the bases in materiality. 


14. Butin detail, firstly as regards the internal bases, the eye base is, as to kind, 
simply eye sensitivity; but when it is classified according to condition, destiny, 
order [of beings], and person,° it is of infinite variety. Likewise the four beginning 
with the ear base. And the mind base, when classified according to profitable, 
unprofitable, resultant, and functional consciousness, is of eiphty-nine kinds or 
of one hundred and twenty-one kinds,” but it is of infinite variety when classified 





5. “Trì other tuords, the liƒ£-continuum trínd: that which occurs twice 1n đisturbance 
(see Ch. XIV, note 46). Only when there has been the occurrence of the life-continuum 
in a state of disturbance (in a state of dissimilar occurrence) ¡is there the arising of 
adverting, not otherwise. Taking it thus as the reason for adverting, what is called 
“ñfe-continuum mindf ¡is a door of arising. “Not common to alÏ” means not common to 
eye-consciousness and the rest” (Vism-mht 510). See M I 293. 

6... ““CondiHom' is kamma, etc., “destiny is from hell upwards; “order [oƒ beings]? refers to 
such species as elephants, horses, etc., or to the castes of the khattiyas (warrior nobles), 
and so on; “Øersow” refers to any given living being”s continuity” (Vism-mht 511). 

Z. _ There are eiphty-one mundane sorts of consciousness; and since there is no path 
or fruition without jhãna, when the four paths and four fruitions are multiplied by the 
five jhãnas, there are forty kinds of supramundane consciousness: 81+40 = 121. 
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according to physical basis, progress, and so on.Š The visible-data, sound, odour, 
and flavour bases are of infinite variety when classified according to dissimilarity, 
condition, and so on.” The tangible-data base is of three kinds as consisting of 
earth element, fire element, and air element; [484] but when classified according 
to condition, efc., it is of many kinds. The mental-data base is of many kinds 
when classified according to the several individual essences of feeling, 
perception, formations, subtle matter, and Nibbãna (see Vibh 72). 


This is how the exposition should be known in brief and in detail. 


15. 6. As to hơi to be seen: here all formed bases should be regarded as having 
no provenance and no đestination. For they do not come from anywhere prior to 
their rise, nor do they go anywhere after their fall. On the contrary, before their 
rise they had no individual essence, and after their fall their individual essences 
are completely dissolved. And they occur without mastery [being exercisable 
over them] since they exist in dependence on conditions and in between the past 
and the future. Hence they should be regarded as having no provenance and no 
đestination. 


Likewise they should be regarded as incurious and uninterested. Eor it does 
not occur to the eye and the visible datum, etc., “Ah, that consciousness might 
arise from our concurrence.” And as door, physical basis, and object, they have 
no curiosity about, or interest in, arousing consciousness. Ôn the contrary, it is 
the absolute rule that eye-consciousness, etc., come into being with the union of 
eye with visible datum, and so on. So they should be regarded as incurious and 
uninterested. 


16. Furthermore, the internal bases should be regarded as an empty village 
because they are devoid of lastingness, pleasure, and self; and the external ones 
as village-raiding robbers (S IV 175) because they raid the internal ones. And 
this is said: “Bhikkhus, the eye is harassed by agreeable and disagreeable visible 
objects” (S IV 175). Eurthermore, the internal ones should be regarded as like the 
Six creatures (S IV 198-99) and the external ones as like their resorts. 


Thịs is how the exposition should be known here as to how to be seen. 
Thịs, firstly, is the section of the detailed explanation dealing with the bases. 


[B. DEsCRIPTION OF THE ELEMENTS] 


17. The “elements next to that (XIV.32) are the eighteen elements, that is to say, 
eye element, visible-data element, eye-consciousness element; ear element, sound 
element, ear-consciousness element; nose element, odour element, nose- 
consciousness element; tongue element, flavour element, tongue-consciousness 
element; body element, tangible-data element, body-consciousness element; mind 
element, mental-data element, mind-consciousness element. 





8. ““Phụsicnl basis/ is that consisting of the eye, etc.; according to that “Proeress” is a 
painful progress, and the other three. “4# so 0 refers to jhãna, predominance, plane, 
object, and so on“ (Vism-mht 512). 

9. “Blue ¡s similar to blue; it is đissimilar to any other colour. “Con/tion” is kamma, 
and so on” (Vism-mht 512). 
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18. Herein: 


(1) As to meaning, (2) characteristic, et cetera, 
(3) Order, (4) just so much, and (5) reckoning, 
(6) Then condition, and (7) how to be seen— 
Thus should be known the exposition. 


19. 1. Herein, øs fo iearrng: first the exposition of “eye,“ etc., should be known 
individually as to meaning in the way beginning: It relishes (cøkkhari), thus it is 
an eye (cakkhi); it makes visible (ripayafi), thus it is a visible datum; [485] and the 
consciousness of the eye is eye-consciousness (see §3). 


As to meaning in general: (a) it sorts out (ơidnhafi), (b) it assorts [well] (dhTynfe), 
(c) a sorting out (øidhãmn), (đ) it is sorted out (ơidhiyafe) by means of that, or (e) it 
causes to be sorted (đhyaH) here, thus it is a sort (đhãf¡ = element).!9 
20. (a) The mundane sorts (elements), when defined according to their 
instrumentality, sort out (oidahanH) the suffering of the round of rebirths, which 
is of many kinds, just as the “sorts” (ores—see XI.20) of gold and silver, etc., do 
gold and silver, and so on. (b) They assort [well] (dhñ/anfe) with living beings, as 
a burden does with burden bearers; they are borne (đhãriyanfi), 1s the meaning. 
(c) And they are only mere sortings out (ơiđhãna) of suffering because no mastery 
1s exercisable over them. (d) And by means of them as instruments the suffering 
of the round of rebirths is continually being sorted out (auoidhi/afi) by living 
beings. (e) And that [suffering], being sorted out (ơihta) in this way, is caused to 
be sorted (đhĩ/aH) into those [sorts (elements)]; it is caused to be placed in them, 
is the meaning. So each thing (đhaømmna) among those beginning with the eye is 
called a “sort“ (đhãt¿—element) in the meaning just stated beginning “Ït sorts 
out, it assorts well.” 


21. Furthermore, while the self of the sectarians does not exist with an 
individual essence, not so these. These, on the contrary, are elements (đdhãfn) 
since they cause [a state's] own individual essence to be borne (đhãrenfi).'" And 
just as in the world the variously-coloured constituents of marble such as 
malachite, cinnabar, etc., are called “elements,” so too these [beginning with the 





10. The verb đahafi, the basis of all these derivatives, means literally “to put.” “There 
are five meanings stated, since the word đã (element, sort, ˆputting”) has its form 
established (sz4äha) here by (a) the transitive (kaffu), (b) the intransitive (kaa), (c) the 
abstract noun (bhñøn), (d) the instrumental case (kñrza), and (e) the causative voice 
(adhikaraa). Supramundane elements do not sort out (0idahanHi) the suffering of the 
round of rebirths; on the contrary, they destroy (ơiđharrsenf) it. That 1s why “mundane 
1s specified” (Vism-mht 513). 

11. “⁄Are elemenis since they cause [a state's] otun indioidual essence to be borne: here, 
while the establishment of the word“s form should be understood as “dndhñH tí dhãnh 
(it puts, sorts, thus it is an element),“ still taking the word đhã to share the meanings [of 
both đadhãH and dhãreH (see XI.104)], there is also the meaning of the active voice 
different from the first, because the meanings of øđhãna (sorting out) and đhãraa 
(causing to bear) are unconnected. The causing of the bearing of mere individual 
essences without any permanent living being, is a basic meaning of the word đhñtu 
(element), and so it is stated separately“ (Vism-mht 513). 
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eye] are elements like those;'? for they are the “variously-coloured” constituents 
of knowledge and the knowable. Or just as the general term “elements” is used 
for juices, blood, etc., which are constituents of the collection called the “carcass,” 
when they are distinguished from each other by dissimilarity of characteristic, 
so too the general term “elements“ should be understood as used for the 
constituents of the selfhood (personality) called “the pentad of aggregates“; for 
these things beginning with the eye are distinguished from each other by 
dissimilarity of characteristic. 


22. Furthermore, “element” is a term for what is soulless; and for the purpose 
of abolishing the perception of soul the Blessed One accordingly taught the 
elements in such passages as “Bhikkhu, this man has six elements“ (M HH 239). 
Therefore the exposition should be understood here firstly as to meaning thus: 
it is an eye and that is an element, thus it is the eye-element ... Ït is mind- 
consciousness and that is an element, thus it is mind-consciousness element. 


23. 2. As to characterisHc, et cetera: here too the exposition should be understood 
as to the characteristic, etc., of the eye, and so on. And that should be understood 
in the way given above in the Description of the Aggregates (XIV.37ff.). 


24. 3. As to order: here too, from among “order of arising,“ etc., mentioned 
above (XIV.211), only “order of teaching” is appropriate. It is set forth according 
to successive definition of cause and fruit.' For the paiïr, eye element and visible- 
data element, are the cause and eye-consciousness element is the fruit. So in 
each case. 


25.4. As to just so mruch: as ]}ust so many. What 1s meant is this: in various places 
in the Suttas and Abhidhamma the following as well as other [486] elements are 
met with—the illumination element, beauty element, base-consisting-of- 
boundless-space element, base-consisting-of-boundless-consciousness element, 
base-consisting-of-nothingness element, base-consisting-of-neither-perception- 
nor-non-perception element, cessation-of-perception-and-feeling element (5 H 
150); sense-desire element, ilI-will element, cruelty element, renunciation element, 
non-ill-will element, non-cruelty element (Vibh 86); bodily-pleasure element, 
bodily-pain element, joy element, grief element, equanimity element, ignorance 
element (Vibh 85); initiative element, launching element, persistence element (S 
V 66); inferior element, medium element, superior element (D II 215); earth 
element, water element, fire element, air element, space element, consciousness 
element (Vibh 82); formed element, unformed element (M II 63); the world of 
many elements, of various elements (M I 70)—that being so, why is the 
classification only made according to these eighteen instead of making it 





12. ““Are elemenHs like those clements”: here, just as the word “lion” (s?ha), which is 
properly applicable to the bearer of a mane, [is used] of a man, so too the word 
“element,“ which is properly applicable to the constituents of marble, is used of the eye 
and so on” (Vism-mht 513). 

13. ““Successiue defimiHion oƒ cause and ƒruif' 1s just the state of cause and fruit” (Vism- 
mhịt 514). 
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according to all of them? Because, as far as individual essence is concerned, all 
existing elements are included ¡in that [classification]. 


26. The visible data-element itself ¡is the illumination element. The beauty 
element is bound up with visible-data and so on. Why? Because it is the sign of 
the beautiful. The sign of the beautiful is the beauty element and that does not 
exist apart from visible data and so on. Or since the visible data, etc., that are 
objects consisting of profitable kamma-result are themselves the beauty element, 
that is thus merely visible data and so on. As regards the base-consisting-of- 
boundless-space element, etc., the consciousness is mind-consciousness element 
only, while the remaining [states] are the mental-data element. But the cessation- 
of-perception-and-feeling element does not exist as an individual essence; for 
that is merely the cessation of two elements.'* 


27. Thesense-desire elementis either merely the mental-data element, according 
as it is said, “Herein, what is the sense-desire element? ]t is the thought, appled 
thoupht, ... wrong thinking, that is associated with sense desires” (Vibh 86), or 
it is the eighteen elements, according as it is said: “Making the Avici hell the 
lower limit and making the Paranimmitavasavatti deities the upper limit, the 
aggregates, elements, bases, materiality, feeling, perception, formations, and 
consciousness that are in this interval, that belong here, are included here: these 
are called the sense desire element“ (Vibh 86). [487] 


28. The renunciation element is the mental-data element; also, because of the 
passage, “Also all profitable states are the renunciation element” (Vibh 86), it is 
the mind-consciousness element too. The elements of ill-will, cruelty, non-ill- 
will, non-cruelty, bodily pleasure, bodily pain, joy, grief, equanimity, iznorance, 
initiative, launching, and persistence are the mental-data element too. 


29. The inferior, medium, and superior elements are the eighteen elements 
themselves; for inferior eyes, etc., are the inferior element, and medium and 
superior eyes, etc., are the medium and superior elements. But literally speaking, 
the unprofitable mental-data element and mind-consciousness element are the 
inferior element; both these elements, when mundane profitable or mundane 
indeterminate, and the eye element, etc., are the medium element; but the 
supramundane mental-data element and mind-consciousness element are the 
superior element. 


30. The earth, fire, and air elements are the tangible-data element; the water 
element and the space element are the mental-data element only; “consciousness 
element” is a term summarizing the seven consciousness elements beginning 
with eye-consciousness. 


31. Seventeen elements and one part of the mental-data element are the formed 
element; but the unformed element is one part of the mental-data element only. 
The “world of many elements, of various elements” is merely what is divided up 
into the eighteen elements. 





14. “lt ¡is the mere cessation of the mind-consciousness element and mental-data 
element because it is the ceasedness of thought-arisings in the fourth immaterial 
state” (Vism-mht 514). 
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So they are given as eiphteen because, as to individual essence, all existing 
elements are included ¡in that [classification]. 


32. Furthermore, they are stated as eighteen for the purpose of eliminating the 
kind of perception to be found in those who perceive a soul in consciousness, 
the individual essence of which is cognizing; for there are beings who perceive 
a soul in consciousness, the individual essence of which is cognizing. And so 
the Blessed One, who was đesirous of eliminating the long-inherent perception 
of a soul, has expounded the eighteen elements thus making evident to them 
not only consciousness”s multiplicity when classed as eye-, ear-, nose-, tongue- 
and body-consciousness elements, and mind, and mind-consciousness elements, 
but also its impermanence, which is due to its existing in dependence on eye- 
cum-visible-data, etc., as conditions. 


33. What is more, the inclinations of those who are teachable in this way [have 
to be considered]; and in order to suit the inclinations of beings who are teachable 
by a teaching that is neither too brief nor too long, eighteen are expounded. For: 


By methods terse and long as need may be 

He taught the Dhamma, so that from beings/ hearts, 
If they have wit to learn, the dark departs 

Melting in the Good Dhammas brilliancy. 


Thịis is how the exposition should be understood here as to just so much. 


34. 5. As to reckoning: the eye-element, firstly, is reckoned as one thing according 
to kind, [488] namely, eye sensitivity. Likewise, the ear, nose, tongue, body, visible- 
đata, sound, odour, and flavour elements are reckoned as ear sensitivity, and so 
on (XIV37££). But the tangible-data element is reckoned as three things, namely, 
earth, fire and air. The eye-consciousness element is reckoned as two things, 
namely, profitable and unprofitable kamma-result; and likewise the conscious- 
ness elements of the ear, nose, tongue, and body. The mind elemernt is reckoned 
as three things, namely, five-door adverting (70), and profitable (39) and 
unprofitable (55) resultant receiving. The mental-data element as twenty things, 
namely, three immaterial ageregates, sixteen kinds of subtle matter, and the 
unformed element (see Vibh 88). Mind-consciousness element ¡is reckoned as 
seventy-six things, namely, the remaining profitable, unprofitable, and 
indeterminate consciousnesses. This is how the exposition should be understood 
as to reckoning. 


35. 6. CondiHơn: the eye element, firstly, is a condition, in six ways, namely, 
dissociation, pre-nascence, presence, non-disappearance, support, and faculty 





15. In XIV35-70, the material instances listed total 28, that is, 4 primary elements, 9 
sense faculties (excluding the tangible-data faculty, which ¡is the 3 elements except 
water), and 15 kinds of subtle materiality beginning with the femininity faculty (cí. 
treatment at Dhs §596). Other lists, however, sometimes give a total of 26 kinds, that is, 
10 sense faculties (including the tangible-data faculty, which is the 3 primary elements) 
and 16 kinds of subtle materiality, that is, the above-mentioned 15 plus the water 
element, which ¡s listed then after the space element (cí. treatment at Dhs §653 and list 
at M-a II 261). See Table I. 
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for the eye-consciousness element. The visible-data element is a condition, in 
four ways, namely, prenascence, presence, non-disappearance, and object, for 
the eye-consciousness element. Similarly with the ear-element and the sound- 
element for the ear-consciousness element and so on. 


36. The adverting mind element (70) is a condition, as the five conditions, 
namely: proximity, contiguity, absence, disappearance, and proximity-decisive- 
support, for these five [beginning with the eye-consciousness element]. And 
these five are so too for the receiving mind element ((39), (55)). And so is the 
receiving mind element for the investigating mind-consciousness element ((40), 
(41), (56)). And so is that too for the determining mind-consciousness element 
(71). And so is the determining mind-consciousness element for impulsion mind- 
consciousness element. But the impulsion mind-consciousness element is a 
condition, as the six conditions, namely, as the five already stated and as repetition 
condition, for the immediately following impulsion mind-consciousness element. 


This, firstly, is the way in the case of the five doors. 


37. In the case of the mind door, however, the life-continuum mind- 
consciousness element is a condition, as the previously-stated five conditions, 
for the adverting mind-consciousness element (71). And the adverting mind- 
consciousness element is so for the impulsion mind-consciousness element. 


38. The mental-data element is a condition in many ways, as conascence, 
mutuality, support, association, presence, non-disappearance, etc.,!9 for the seven 
consciousness elements. The eye element, etc., and some of the mental-data 
element,'” are conditions, as object condition, etc., for some of the mind- 
consciousness element. 


39. And not only are the eye and visible data, etc., conditions for the eye- 
consciousness element, etc., [respectively], but also light, etc., are too. Hence the 
former teachers said: “Eye-consciousness arises due to eye, visible datum, light, 
and attention. [489] Ear-consciousness arises due to ear, sound, aperture, and 
attention. Nose-consciousness arises due to nose, odour, air, and attention. 
Tongue-consciousness arises due to tongue, flavour, water, and attention. Body- 
consciousness arises due to body, tangible datum, earth, and attention. Mind- 
consciousness arises due to life-continuum-mind,!8 mental datum, and attention.” 


This is in brief. But the kinds of conditions will be explained in đetail in the 
Description of Dependent Origination (XVI.66f£.). 


This is how the exposition should be unđerstood here as to condition. 


40. 7. Hơu to be seen: the mearing is that here too the exposition should be 
understood as to how they are to be regarded. For all formed elements are to be 





16. “Here the word “etc.” stands for the mind-consciousness element“s states where 
suitable as root-cause, predominance, kamma, kamma-result, nutriment, faculty, jhãna, 
and path conditions“” (Vism-mht 516). 

17. “I.e. subtle materiality and Nibbãna” (Vism-mht 516). 

18. ““Lƒe-conHmuim mrinđ” is the life-continuum consciousness occurring twice in 
đisturbance” (Vism-mht 516). 
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regarded as secluded from the past and future,' as void of any lastingness, 
beauty, pleasure, or self, and as existing in dependence ơn conditions. 


41. Individually, however, the eye element should be regarded as the surface of 
a drum, the visible-data element as the drumstick, and the eye-consciousness 
element as the sound. Likewise, the eye element should be regarded as the surface 
of a looking-glass, the visible-data element as the face, and the eye-consciousness 
element as the image of the face. ©r else, the eye-element should be regarded as 
sugarcane or sesame, the visible-data element as the [sugarcane] mill or the 
[sesame] wheel rod, and the eye-consciousness element as the sugarcane juice 
or the sesame oil. Likewise, the eye-element should be regarded as the lower fire- 
stick, the visible-data element as the upper fire-stick,” and the eye-consciousness 
element as the fire. So too in the case of the ear and so on. 


42. The mind element, however, should be regarded as the forerunner and 
follower of eye-consciousness, etc., as that arises. 


As to the mental-data element, the feeling aggregate should be regarded as a 
đart and as a stake, the perception and formations aggregates as a disease 
owing to their connection with the dart and stake of feeling. Or the ordinary 
man/“s perception should be regarded as an empty fist because it produces pain 
through [disappointed] desire; or as a forest deer [with a scarecrow] because it 
apprehends the sign incorrectly. And the formations aggregate should be 
regarded as men who throw one into a pit of hot coals, because they throw one 
into rebirth-linking, or as thieves pursued by the king“s men because they are 
pursued by the pains of birth; or as the seeds of a poison-tree, because they are 
the root-cause of the aggregates“ continuity, which brings all kinds of harm. 
And materiality should be regarded as a razor-wheel (see J-a IV 3), because it is 
the sign of various kinds of dangers. 


The unformed element, however, should be regarded as deathless, as peace, 
as safety. Why? Because it is the opposite of all iI. [490] 


43. The mind-consciousness element should be regarded as a forest monkey, 
because it does not stay still on its object; or as a wild horse, because it is difficult 
to tame; or as a stick flung into the air, because it falls anyhow; or as a stage 
dancer, because it adopts the guise of the various defilements such as greed and 
hate. 


The fifteenth chapter called “The Description of the Bases 
and Elements” in the Treatise on the Development of 
Ủnderstanding in the Pafh oƒ PurificaHion composed for 
the purpose of gladdening good people. 





19. “Formed elements are secluded ¡in both instances (¡.e. when past and future) 
because their individual essences are unapprehendable then” (Vism-mht 516). 

20. Adharñrarri (adho-arat—i)—“lower fire-stick” and 1uHtarñrai (utara-aratt)—“upper 
fire-stick” are not in PED as such. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
'THE FACULTIES AND ÏRUTHS 


(Indriua-sacca-riddesa) 


[A. DEsCRIPTION OF THE FACULTIES] 


1. [491] The “faculties” listed next to the elements (XIV.32) are the twenty-two 
faculties, namely, eye faculty, ear faculty, nose faculty, tongue faculty, body faculty, 
miỉnd faculty, femininity faculty, masculinity faculty, life faculty, [bodily] pleasure 
faculty, [bodily] païn faculty, [mental] joy faculty, [mental] grief faculty,equanimity 
faculty, faith faculty, energy faculty, mindfulness faculty, concentration faculty, 
unđerstanding faculty, “I-shall-come-to-know-the-unknown” faculty, final- 
knowledge faculty, final-knower faculty. 


2. HereiIn: 


() As to meaning, (2) character and so on, 
(3) Order, (4) divided and undivided, 

(5) Likewise function, and (6) also plane— 
The exposition should be known. 


3. 1. Herein, firstly, the renrng of eye, etc., is explained in the way beginning: 
“It relishes (cakkhafi), thus it is an eye (cakkhu)“ (XV3). But as regards the last 
three, the first is called the “I-shall-come-to-know-the-unknown” faculty because 
1t arises in the initial stage [of the stream-entry path moment] in one who has 
entered on the way thus “I shall come to know the deathless state, or the Dhamma 
of the Four (Noble) Truths, not known,”! and because it carries the meaning of 
faculty (rulership). The second of them is called the final-knowledge faculty 
because of knowing finally, and because it carries the meaning of faculty. The 
third is called the final-knower faculty because it arises in one who has destroyed 
cankers, who possesses final knowledge, and whose task of getting to know the 
four truths is finished, and because it carries the meaning of faculty. 


4. But what is this meaning of faculty (rulership——imndriyattha) that they have? 
(a) The meaning of being the mark of a ruler (đa) is the meaning of faculty 
(rulership). (b) The meaning of being taught by a ruler is the meaning of faculty, 
(c) The meaning of being seen by a ruler is the meaning of faculty, (d) The 
mearing of having been prepared by a ruler is the meaning of faculty, (e) The 





1. “In the noble path moments initial stage” (Vism-mht 519). 
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meaning of having been fostered by a ruler is the meaning of faculty.ˆ And all 
that applies here in one instance or another. 


5. The Blessed One, Fully Enlightened, is a ruler (i32) because of supreme 
lordship. And so is kamma, profitable and unprofitable; for no one has lordship 
over the kinds of kamma. So here, the faculties (/ndr7a), [492] which are created 
by kamma, đe the mnark of profitable and unprofitable kamma. And since they are 
preparcd by it, they are faculties in the sense of (a) being the 1nark oƒa ruler and (d) 
in the sense of haøing been prepared bụ a ruler But since they have also been 
correctly made evident and disclosed by the Blessed One, they are all faculties 
(b) in the sense of being tauehf bự a ruler and (c) 1n the sense of being seen bụ a ruler. 
And since some of them were cultivated by the Blessed One, Ruler of Sages, in his 
cultivation of domain and some in his cultivation of development, they are faculties 
(e) in the sense of beine ƒostered bụ a ruler. 


6. Furthermore, they are faculties (rulership) in the sense of lordship called 
predominance. For predominance of the eye, etc., is implied in the occurrence of 
eye-consciousness, etc., because of the (consciousness”) keenness when that 
[faculty] is keen and slowness when it is sÌow. 


This, firstly, is the exposition as to meaning. 


7. 2. As to character and so ơn: the meaning is that the exposition of the eye and 
so on should be known according to characteristic, function, manifestation, 
proximate cause, and so on. But these characteristics, etc., of theirs are given 
above in the Description of the Aggregates (XIV.37ff). For the four beginning 
with the understanding faculty are simply non-delusion as to meaning. The 
rest are each given there as such. 


8. ở. As ío order: this too is only order of teaching (see XIV211). Herein, the 
noble plane [which is the stage of stream-entry, etc.] is attained through the full- 
understanding of internal states, and so the eye faculty and the rest included in 
the selfhood are taught first. Then the femininity faculty and masculinity faculty, 
to show on what account that selfhood ¡is called “woman“” or “man.” Next, the 
life faculty, to make it known that although that selfhood is twofold, still its 
existence is bound up with the life faculty. Next the [bodily-] pleasure faculty, 
etc., to make it known that there is no remission of these feelings as long as that 
[selfhood] continues, and that all feeling is [ultimately] suffering. Next, the faith 
faculty, etc., to show the way, since these things are to be developed in order to 
make that [suffering] cease. Next, the “I-shall-come-to-know-the-unknown” 
faculty to show that the way is not sterile, since it is through this way that this 
state is first manifested in oneself. Next, the final-knowledge faculty, because it is 
the fruit of the last-mentioned faculty and so must be developed after it. Next, the 
final-knower faculty, the supreme reward, is taught last to make it known that it 





2. The words s/ƒfha (prepared—saƒJ!ta, uppñdita Vism-mhịt 520), and Ju†‡ha 
(fostered—seøifa, Vism-mht 520) are not in PED. The Pali 1s: rdalinsa††ho 1ndriua†tho, 
mmdadesitat†ho 1ndriya†tho, tndadi†tha†tho tmndri0a†tho, 1ndast††ha††ho indriya†tho, 
mmda†u††ha††ho indri0at‡ho; cf. Panini V 2,93: Indriyam 1ndralinigam 1ndrad†s†am 
1ndras†stam 1ndraJustam 1ndradattam 1H 0ñ. 
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1s attained by developmernt, and that when it is attained there is nothing more to 
be done. This is the order here. [493] 


9...4. Asfo diơided and undioided: here there is only đivision of the life faculty; for 
that is twofold as the material-life faculty and the immaterial-life faculty. There is 
no đivision of the others. 


Thịis is how the exposition should be known here as to divided and undivided. 


10. 5. As fo funcHon: what is the faculties” fanction? Firstly, because of the words 
“The eye base is a condition, as faculty condition, for the eye-consciousness 
element and for the states associated therewith” (Patth 1.5) the eye faculty“s 
function is to cause by its own keenness, slowness, etc., the occurrence of eye- 
consciousness and associated states, etc.,¡n a mode parallel to its own,3 which is 
called their keenness, slowness, etc., this function being accomplishable through 
the state of faculty condition. So too in the case of the ear, nose, tongue, and body. 
But the function of the mind faculty is to make conascent states subject to its own 
mastery. That of the life faculty is to maintain conascent states. That of the 
femininity faculty and the masculinity faculty is to allot the modes of the mark, 
sigøn, work and ways of women and men. That of the faculties of pleasure, païn, 
joy, and grief is to govern conascent states and impart their own particular mode 
Of ørossness to those states. That of the equanimity faculty is to impart to them 
the mode of quiet, superiority and neutrality. That of the faculties of faith, etc., is 
to overcome opposition and to impart to associated states the mode of confidence 
and so on. That of the “I-shall-come-to-know-the-unknown“ faculty is both to 
abandon three fetters and to confront associated states with the abandonment of 
them. That of the final-knowledge faculty is both to attenuate and abandon 
respectively lust, ill will, etc., and to subject conascent states to its own mastery. 
That of the final-knower faculty is both to abandon endeavour in all functions 
and to condition associated states by confronting them with the Deathless. 


This is how the exposition should be known here as to function. 


11. 6. As fo plane: the faculties of eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, femininity, 
masculinity, pleasure, pain, and grief are of the sense sphere only. The mind 
faculty, life faculty, and equanimity faculty, and the faculties of faith, energy, 
mindfulness, concentration, and understanding are included in the four planes. 
The joy faculty is included in three planes, namely, sense sphere, fine-material 
sphere, and supramundane. The last three are supramundane only. This is how 
the exposition should be known here as to plane. 

The monk who knows the urgent need 

To keep the faculties restrained 

By fully understanding them 

Will make an end of suffering. 


12. This is the section of the detailed explanation dealing with the faculties. 





3... AnoaHñpana—“causing occurrence parallel to”: not in PED; not in CPD, 
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[B. DESCRIPTION OF THE TRUTHS] 


13. [494] The “truths“ next to that (XIV32) are the Four Noble Truths; that is to 
say, the noble truth of suffering, the noble truth of the origin of suffering, the 
noble truth of the cessation of suffering, the noble truth of the way leading to the 
cessation of suffering. 


14. HereiIn: 


(1) As to class, and (2) derivation, 

(3) Division by character, et cetera, 

(4) As to meaning, (5) tracing out meaning, 
And likewise (6) neither less nor more, 

(7) As to order, (8) as to expounding 

Birth and so on, (9) knowledge“s function, 
(10) As to division of the content, 

(11) As to a simile, and (12) tetrad, 

(13) As to void, (14) singlefold and so on, 
(15) Similar and dissimilar— 

Thus should be known the exposition 

By those who know the teaching“s order. 


15. 1. Herein, øs fo class: the meanings of [the truths of] suffering, etc., are 
analyzed as four in each case that are “real, not unreal, not otherwise“ (S V 435) 
and must be penetrated by those penetrating suffering, etc., according as it is 
said: “Suffering's meaning of oppressing, meaning of being formed, meaning 
of burning, meaning of changing, these are sufferingˆs four meanings of 
suffering, which are real, not unreal, not otherwise. Origins meaning of 
accumulating, meaning of source, meaning of bondage, meaning of impeding 
... Cessation's meaning of escape, meaning of seclusion, meaning of being 
unformed, meaning of deathlessness ... The path“s meaning of outlet, meaning 
Of cause, meaning of seeing, meaning of predominance, these are the path/s 
meanings of path, which are real, not unreal, not otherwise“ (Patis II 104; cf. 
Patis I 19). Likewise, “Sufferings meaning of oppressing, meaning of being 
formed, meaning of burning, meaning of change, are its meaning of penetration 
to“ (cf. Patis I 118), and so on. So suffering, etc., should be understood according 
to the four meanings analyzed in each case. 


16. 2. As to derionHon, 3. dioision bụ character, et cetera: here, however, firstly “as to 
đerivation” [of the word đukkha (suffering):] the word đu (“bad”) is met with in 
the sense of vile (kucchita); for they call a vile child a đu-puffa (“bad child”). The 
word kham (“-ness”), however is met with in the sense of empty (uccha), for they 
call empty space “khzm.” And the first truth is vile because it is the haunt of 
many dangers, and it is empty because it is devoid of the lastingness, beauty, 
pleasure, and self conceived by rash people. So it is called đukkham (“badness” 
= suffering, pain), because of vileness and emptiness. [495] 

17. [Samudaya (origin):] the word søt (= prefix “con-”) denotes connection, as 
in the words søñeøna (concourse, coming together), szef4 (congregated, gone 
together), and so on. The word 1 denotes rising up, as in the words 1ppanna 
(arisen, tprisen), ¡f2 (ascended, gone up), and so on. The word 1⁄4 denotes a 
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reason (kñr4a). And this second truth is the reason for the arising of suffering 
when combined with the remaining conditions. So it is called đukkha-samudaya 
(the origin of suffering) because it is the reason in combination for the arising of 
suffering. 


18. [Nữodha (cessation):]| the word 1# denotes absence, and the word rodha, a 
prison." Now, the third truth is void of all destinies [by rebirth] and so there is no 
constraint (rodha) of suffering here reckoned as the prison of the round of rebirths; 
or when that cessation has been arrived at, there is no more constraint of suffering 
reckoned as the prison of the round of rebirths. And being the opposite of that 
prison, it is called dukkha-rirodha (cessation of suffering). Or alternatively, it is 
called “cessation of suffering” because it is a condition for the cessation of 
suffering consisting in non-arising. 

19. [Nirodhagãmimï pafipadñ (way leading to cessation):] because the fourth 
truth goes (leads) to the cessation of suffering since it confronts that [cessation] 
as its object, and being the way to attain cessation of suffering, it is called đukkha- 
nirodha-gñminT paFipadäñ, the way leading to the cessation of suffering. 


20. They are called Noble Truths because the Noble Ones, the Buddhas, etc., 
penetrate them, according as it is said: “Bhikkhus, there are these Four Noble 
Truths. What four? ... These, bhikkhus are the Four Noble Truths“ (S V 425). The 
Noble Ones penetrate them, therefore they are called Noble Truths. 


21. Besides, the Noble Truths are the Noble One“s Truths, according as it is 
said: “Bhikkhus, in the world with its deities, its Mãras and its Brahmãs, in this 
generation with its ascetics and brahmans, with its princes and men, the Perfect 
Ớne is the Noble One. That is why they are called Noble Truths“ (S V 435). Or 
alternatively, they are called Noble Truths because of the nobleness implied by 
their discovery, according as it is said: “Bhikkhus, it is owing to the correct 
discovery of these Four Noble Truths that the Perfect One is called accomplished, 
fully enlightened“ (S V 433). 


22. Besides, the Noble Truths are the Truths that are Noble. To be noble is to be 
not unreal; the meaning is, not deceptive, according as it is said: “Bhikkhus, 
these Four Noble Truths are real, not unreal, not otherwise that is why they are 
called Noble Truths“ (S V 435). 


Thịis is how the exposition should be known here as to derivation. 


23. 3. Hơu as to dioision bụ character, et cetera? The truth of suffering has the 
characteristic of afflicting. [496] Its function ¡is to burn. It is manifested as 
Occurrence (as the course of an existence). The truth of origin has the 
characteristic of producing. Its function is to prevent interruption. Itis manifested 
as impediment. The truth of cessation has the characteristic of peace. lts function 
is not to die. It is manifested as the sipnless.” The truth of the path has the 





4. AUa—“reason”: not in PED in this sense. 

5... Cñraka—“prison”: not in PED in this sense; see XIV.221. 

6. “⁄5/enless”: being secluded from the sign of the five aggregates, it is taken as 
having no graspable entity (zøiesaha)” (Vism-mht 525). 
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characteristic of an outlet. Its function is to abandon defilements. It is manifested 
as emergence. They have, moreover, the respective characteristics Of occurrence, 
making occur, non-occurrence, and making not occur, and likewise the 
characteristics of the formed, craving, the unformed, and seeing. This is how the 
exposition should be understood here as to characteristic, et cetera. 


24. 4. As to meanins, 5. tracing out the teanns: as to “meaning” firstly, what is 
the “meaning of truth” (saccaHtha)? It is that which, for those who examine it 
with the eye of anderstanding, is not misleading like an illusion, deceptive like 
a mirage, or undiscoverable like the self of the sectarians, but is rather the domain 
of noble knowledge as the real unmisleading actual state with its aspects of 
affliction, production, quiet, and outlet. It is this real unmisleading actualness 
that should be understood as the “meaning of truth” just as [heat is] the 
characteristic of fire, and just as [it is] in the nature of the world [that things are 
subject to birth, ageing and death], according as it is said, “Bhikkhus, this 
suffering is real, not unreal, not otherwise“ (S V 430), and so on, in detail. 


25. Furthermore: 


There is no pain but is affliction. 
And naught that is not pain afflicts: 
This certainty that it afflicts 

Is what is reckoned here as truth. 


No other source of pain than craving. 
Nor aupht that source provides but pain: 
This certainty in causing pain 

Is why it is considered truth. 


There is no peace except Nibbãna, 
Nibbãna cannot but be peace: 
This certainty that it is peace 

Is what is reckoned here as truth. 


No outlet other than the path. 
Nor fails the path to be the outlet: 
Its status as the very outlet 

Has made it recognized as truth. 


Thịis real infallibility. 

Which ¡s their true essential core. 

Is what the wise declare to be 
Truth's meaning common to all four. 


This is how the exposition should be understood as to meaning. 


26. 5. Hơu as to tracing out the treaning? This word “truth” (saccn) 1s met with in 
various meanings. In súch passages as “Let him speak truth and not be angry“ 
(Dhp 224) it is verbal truth. In such passages as “Ascetics and brahmans base 
themselves on truth” (?) itis the truth of abstinence [from lying]. In such passages 
as [497] “Why do they declare diverse truths, the clever talkers that hold forth?” 
(Sn 885) it is truth as views. And in such passages as “Iruth is one, there is no 
second” (Sn 884) it is, as truth in the ultimate sense, both Nibbana and the path. 
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In such passages as “Of the four truths how many are profitable?” (Vibh 112; 
Patis H 108) it is noble truth. And here too it is proper as noble truth. 


Thịis is how the exposition should be understood as to tracing out the meaning. 


27. 6. As to neither less nor more: bụt why are exactly four noble truths stated, 
neither less nor more? Because no other exists and because none can be 
eliminated. For there is none extra to them, nor can any one of them be eliminated, 
according as it is said: “Bhikkhus, that an ascetic or brahman here should come 
and say: “This is not the truth of suffering, the truth of suffering is another; ] 
shall set aside this truth of suffering and make known another truth of 
suffering—that is not possible” (?) and so on, and according as it is said: 
“Bhikkhus, that any ascetic or brahman should say thus: “This is not the first 
noble truth of suffering that is taught by the ascetic Gotama; rejecting this first 
noble truth of suffering, I shall make known another first noble truth of 
suffering—that is not possible“ (S V 428) and so on. 


28... Furthermore, when announcing occurrence, [that is, the process of existence,] 
the Blessed One announced it with a cause, and he announced non-occurrence 
as having a means thereto. So they are stated as four at the most as Occurrence 
and non-occurrence and the cause of each. Likewise, they are stated as four 
since they have to be respectively fully understood, abandoned, realized, and 
developed; and also since they are the basis for craving, craving, the cessation of 
craving, and the means to the cessation of craving; and also since they are the 
reliance [depended upon], the delight in the reliance, removal of the reliance, 
and the means to the removal of the reliance. 


Thịis is how the exposition should be understood here as to neither less nor 
more. 


29.7. As to order, this too is only order of teaching (see XIV.211). The truth of 
suffering is given first since it is easy to understand because of its ørossness 
and because it is common to all living beings. The truth of origin is given next to 
show its cause. Then the truth of cessation, to make it known that with the 
cessation of the cause there is the cessation of the fruit. The truth of the path 
comes last to show the means to achieve that. [498] 


30. Or alternatively, he announced the truth of suffering first to instill a sense 
of urgency into living beings caught up in the enjoyment of the pleasure of 
becoming; and next to that, the truth of origin to make it known that that [suffering] 
neither comes about of itself as something not made nor is it due to creation by 
an Overlord, etc. (see §85), but that on the contrary it is due to this [cause]; after 
that, cessation, to instill comfort by showing the escape to those who seek the 
escape from suffering with a sense of urgency because overwhelmed by suffering 
with its cause. And after that, the path that leads to cessation, to enable them to 
attain cessation. This is how the exposition should be understood here as to 
order. 


31. 8. As fo expounding birth and so ơn: the exposition should be understood 
here in accordance with the expositions of the things beginning with birth 
given by the Blessed One when describing the Four Noble Truths, that is to say, 
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() the twelve things in the description of suffering: “Birth is suffering, ageing is 
suffering, death is suffering, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and despair are 
suffering, association with the unloved is suffering, separation from the loved is 
suffering, not to get what one wants is suffering, in short, the five aøgregates [as 
objects] of clinging are suffering“ (Vibh 99); and (¡) the threefold craving in the 
đescription of origin: “That craving which produces further becoming, is 
accompanied by delight and greed, delighting in this and that, that is to say, 
craving for sense đdesires, craving for becoming, craving for non-becoming 
(Vibh 101); and (ii) Nibbana, which has one meaning only, in the description of 
cessation: “That which is the remainderless fading away and cessation of that 
same craving, giving it up, relinquishing it, letting it go, not relying on it” (Vibh 
103); and (v) the eight things in the description of the path: “What is the noble 
truth of the way leading to the cessation of suffering? It is this Noble Eightfold 
Path, that is to say, ripht view, ripht thinking, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration“ (Vibh 104). 


[THE TRUTH OF SUFFERING] 


[() BiRTH] 


32. Now, this word birth (ZH) has many meanings. Eor in the passage “[He 
recollects ... ] one birth (Z#), two births” (D I 81) it is becoming. In the passage, 
“Visakhä, there is a kind (ãHñ) of ascetics called Niganthas (Jains)” (A I 206) it is 
a monastic order. In the passage, “Birth (/ãfi) is included in two aggregates” 
(Dhãtuk 15) it is the characteristic of whatever is formed. In the passage, “His 
birth is due to the first consciousness arisen, the first cognition manifested, in 
the mothers womb“ (Vin I 93) it is rebirth-linking. [499] In the passage “As 
soon as he was born (sampafijñta), Änanda, the Bodhisatta ...” (M III 123) it is 
pArturition. In the passage “One who is not rejected and despised on account of 
birth“ (A TH 152) it is clan. In the passage “Sister, since I was born with the noble 
birth” (MT 103) ït is the Noble One“s virtue. 


33. Here it should be regarded as the aggregates that occur from the time of 
rebirth-linking up to the exit from the mother”s womb in the case of the womb- 
born, and as only the aggregates of rebirth-linking in the case of the rest. But 
this is only an indirect treatment. In the direct sense, however, it is the first 
manifestation of any aggregates that are manifested in living beings when they 
are born anywhere that is called “birth.” 

34. Its characteristic is the first genesis in any [sphere of] becoming. Its function 
is to consign [to a sphere of becoming]. lt is manifested as an emerging here 
from a past becoming, or it is manifested as the variedness of suffering. 





Z. “Sickness is not included here (as at D II 305 for example) because no particular 
person is meant, and there are persons in whom sickness does not arise at all, like the 
venerable Bakkula (MN 124); otherwise it may be taken as already included by suffering 
itself; for in the ultimate sense sickness is bodily pain conditioned by đisturbance of 
elements“ (Vism-mht 527). 
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But why is it suffering? Because it is the basis for many kinds of suffering.Š 
For there are many kinds of suffering, that is to say, intrinsic suffering (dukkha- 
dukkha),° suffering in change (0ipariqina-dukkha), and suffering due to 
formations (saukhãra-dukkha); and then concealed suffering, exposed suffering, 
indirect suffering, and direct suffering. 


35. Herein, bodily and mental, painful feeling are called ?frinsic sufƒferins 
because of their individual essence, their name, and their painfulness. [Bodily 
and mental] pleasant feeling are called suƒffering ïn chanee because they are a 
cause for the arising of pain when they change (M I 303). Equanimous feeling 
and the remaining formations of the three planes are called suffering due to 
ƒormations because they are oppressed by rise and fall. Such bodily and mental 
affliction as earache, toothache, fever born of lust, fever born of hate, etc., is called 
cơncenled sufferine because it can only be known by questioning and because the 
infliction is not openly evident; it is also called “unevident suffering.“ The 
afflicion produced by the thirty-two tortures,!° etc., is called exposed sufferins 
because it can be known without questioning and because the infliction is openly 
evident; it is also called “evident suffering.“ Except intrinsic suffering, all given 
ín the exposition of the truth of suffering [in the Vibhanga] (Vibh 99) beginning 





8. “The question, “Buf (phụ 1s 1 suffering?” means this: granted firstly that birth in 
hell is painful, since hell is unalloyed païn, and that it is painful in the other unhappy 
destinies since it is originated by bad kamma; but how is it so in the happy destinies 
since it is there originated by kamma that leads to bliss? The answer, “ Becawse 1 1s the 
basis for mmanụ kinds 0ƒ suffering”, etc., shows that this birth is not called suffering 
because of having suffering as its individual essence—for there is no rebirth-linking 
associated with painful feeling——but rather because it is the foundation for suffering 
(Vism-mht 528). 

Something must be said here about the words đukkha and sukha, the former being 
perhaps the hardest after đhamna to render into English. Dwkkha is consistently 
rendered by either the vaguer general term “suffering” or by the more specific “[bodily] 
païn.” Different, bút overlapping, ideas are expressed. The latter needs no explanation; 
but “suffering” must be stretched to include the general insecurity of the whole of 
experience, of the impermanent world. For this, “uneasiness” would certainly be 
preferable (“ill” is sometimes used), but multiplication of renderings is to be avoided 
as much as possible; local accuracy is only too often gained at the cost of general 
đisorientation in a work of this sort, with these very general words capable of sharp 
focusing. Again, skha has been rendered as either “bliss“ or “pleasure,“ though the 
latter does not at all necessarily imply any hedonism construed with sensual pleasure 
(kñmn). Again, “ease” (in the sense of relief) is in many ways preferable for the first 
sense but has not been used for the reason already given. 

9. “Since also what does not have suffering as its individual essence is yet called 
suffering indirectly, consequently “intrinsic suffering“ (dukkha-dukkha) 1s said 
particularizing what does have suffering as its individual essence, just as in the case Of 
particularizing “concrete matter“” (r/ipa-riipa) (see 14.77) (Vism-mht 528). For these 
three kinds see S IV 259. 

10. See MN 13 and 129, though it is not clear where the figure “thirty-two” is taken 
from. 
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with birth are also called 7đirect suffering because they are the basis for one kind 
of suffering or another. But intrinsic suffering is called đirect suffering. 


36.  Herein, this birth is suffering because it is the basis for the suffering in the 
states of loss as made evident by the Blessed One by means of a simile in the 
Balapandita Sutta (M II 165£.), etc., and for the suffering that arises in the happy 
đestinies in the human world and ¡s classed as “rooted ¡in the descent into the 
womb,” and so on. [500] 


37. Here the suffering classed as “rooted in the descent into the womb,” and so on, 
1s this: When this being is born in the mother“s wormb, he is not born inside a blue or 
red or white lotus, etc., bút on the contrary, like a worm ïn rotting fish, rotting douph, 
cesspools, etc., he is born in the belly in a position that is below the receptacle for 
undigested food (stomach), above the receptacle for digested food (rectum), between 
the belly-lining and the backbone, which is very cramped, quite dark, pervaded by 
very fetid draughts redolent of various smells of ordure, and exception-ally 
loathsome.'' And on being reborn there, for ten months he undergoes excessive 
suffering, being cooked like a pudding in a bag by the heat produced in the mothers 
womb, and steamed like a dumpling of dough, with no bending, stretching, and so 
on. So this, firstly, is the suffering rooted in the descent into the womnb. 


38. When the mother suddenly stumbles or moves or sits down or gets up Or 
turns round, the extreme suffering he undergoes by being dragged back and 
forth and jolted up and down, like a kid fallen into the hands of a drunkard, or 
like a snake“s young fallen into the hands of a snake-charmer; and also the 
searing pain that he undergoes, as though he had reappeared in the cold hells, 
when his mother drinks cold water, and as though deluged by a rain of embers 
when she swallows hot rice gruel, rice, etc., and as though undergoing the 
torture of the “lye-pickling” (see M I 87), when she swallows anything salty or 
acidic, etc.—this is the suffering rooted ím gestation. 


39. When the mother has an abortion, the païn that arises in him through the 
cutting and rending ¡in the place where the pain arises that is not fit to be seen 
even by friends and intimates and companions—this is the suffering rooted in 
abortion. 


40. The pain that arises in him when the mother gives birth, through his being 
turned upside-down by the kamma-produced winds [forces] and flung into that 
most fearful passage from the wormb, like an infernal chasm, and lugged out 
through the extremely narrow mouth of the womb, like an elephant through a 
keyhole, like a denizen of hell being pounded to pulp by colliding rocks—this is 
the suffering rooted in parturition. 





11. Pzoana—“stench”: notin PEI,in this sense. The Sø#tmohauinodarr (Be) reproducing 
this passage inserts the word asc¡ (impurity), lacking in Ee and Ae eds. of Vism. 
Kurapa is only given the meaning of “corpse or carcass” in PED; but Vism-mh† says, 
“various ordures (kuzpñ) such as bile, phlegm, pus, blood, excrement, gorge and so 
on“ (Vism-mht 529). “Whether the mother ¡s [twenty], [thirty], or [forty] years old, it 
1s “as exceptioniall loathsorne' as an excrement bucket that has not been washed for a like 
number of years“ (Vism-mht 529). 
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41. The pain that arises in him after he is born, and his body, which is as 
delicate as a tender wound, ¡is taken in the hands, bathed, washed, rubbed with 
cloths, etc., and which pain is like being pricked with needle points and gashed 
with razor blades, etc.—this is the suffering rooted in venturing outside the 
mothers womb. [501] 


42. The pain that arises afterwards during the course of existence in one who 
punishes himself, in one who devotes himself to the practice of mortification 
and austerity according to the vows of the naked ascetics, in one who starves 
through anger, and in one who hangs himself—this is the suffering rooted in 
self-violence. 


43. And that arising in one who undergoes flogging, imprisonment, etc., at 
the hands of others is the suffering rooted in others” violence. 


So this birth ¡s the basis for all this suffering. Hence this is said: 


Now, were no being born in hell again 

The pain unbearable of scorching fires 

And all the rest would then no footing gain; 
Therefore the Sage pronounced that birth is pain. 


Many the sorts of pain that beasts endure 

When they are flogged with whips and sticks and goads, 
Since birth among them does this pain procure, 

Birth there is pain: the consequence is sure. 


While ghosts know pain in great variety 

Through hunger, thirst, wind, sun and what not too, 
None, unless born there, knows this misery; 

So birth the Sage declares this pain to be. 


In the world-interspace, where demons dwell 
In searing cold and inspissated gloom, 

Is pain requiring birth there for its spell; 

So with the birth the pain ensues as well. 


The horrible torment a being feels on coming out, 
When he has spent long months shut up inside the 
mothers womb—— 
A hellish tomb of excrement—would never come about 
Without rebirth: that birth is paim there is no room for doubt. 
But why elaborate? At any time or anywhere 
Can there exist a painful state ¡f birth do not precede? 
Indeed this Sage so great, when he expounded païin, 
took care 
First to declare rebirth as pain, the condition needed there. 


Thịs, firstly, is the exposition of birth. [502] 
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[(n) AcEnG] 


44. Ageing is suffering: ageing is twofold; as a characteristic of whatever is 
formed, and ¡in the case of a continuity, as the oldness of agøregates included in 
a single becoming, which oldness is known as “brokenness“ and so on (see M 
IH 249). The latter is intended here. 


But this ageing has as its characteristic the maturing (ripening) of aggregates. 
Its function is to lead on to death. It is manifested as the vanishing of youth. Ït is 
suffering because of the suffering due to formations and because it is a basis for 
suffering. 


45. Agpeing is the basis for the bodily and mental suffering that arises owing to 
many conditions such as leadenness in all the limbs, decline and warping of the 
faculties, vanishing of youth, undermining of strength, loss of memory and 
intelligence, contempt on the part of others, and so on. 


Hence this is said: 


With leadenness in every limb, 
With every faculty declining, 
With vanishing of youthfulness, 
With memory and wit grown dim, 


With strength now drained by undermining, 
With growing unattractiveness 

To wife and family and then 

With dotage coming on, what pain 


Alike of body and of mind 

A mortal must expect to find! 
Since ageing all of this will bring, 
Ageing is well named suffering. 


Thịis is the exposition of ageing. 


[(m) DEATH] 


46. Denth ïs sufffring: death too is twofold, as a characteristic of the formed, 
with reference to which it is said, “Ageing and death are included in the 
aggregates“ (Dhãtuk 15), and as the severing of the connection of the life faculty 
included in a single becoming, with reference to which it is said, “So mortals 
are in constant fear... that they will die” (Sn 576). The latter ¡is intended here. 
Death with birth as its condition, death by violence, death by natural causes, death 
from exhaustion of the life span, death from exhaustion of merit, are names for it. 


47. Ithas the characteristic of a fall. Its function is to disjoin. It is manifested as 
absence from the đestiny [in which there was the rebirth]. It should be unđerstood 
as suffering because it is a basis for suffering. 
Hence this is said: 
Without distinction as they die 
Pain grips their minds impartially 
When wicked men their foul deeds see 
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Cr sign of new rebirth, may be. 

Also when good men cannot bear 
To part from all that they hold dear. 
Then bodily pain severs sinews. 
Joints and so on, and continues [503] 
Torture unbearable, which racks 

All those whose vitals death attacks 
With grip that shall no more relax. 
Death is the basis of súch pain. 

And this suffices to explain 

Why death the name of pain should gain. 


Thịis is the exposition of death. 


[(v) SoRROW] 


48. As repards s0rrơi0, etc., sorrow is a burning ¡in the mind in one affected by 
loss of relatives, and so on. Although in meaning it is the same as grief, 
nevertheless it has inner consuming as its characteristic, its function is completely 
to consume the mind. lt is manifested as continual sorrowing. It is suffering 
because it is intrinsic suffering and because it is a basis for suffering. Hence this 
1s said: 

Sorrow is a poisoned dart 

That penetrates a being“s heart; 

Setting up a burning there 

Like burning with a red-hot spear. 


This state of mind brings future pain (see XVII.273£.) 
Such as disease, and then again 

Ageing and death, so one may tell 

Where for it is called pain as well. 


Thịis is the exposition of sorrow. 


[(V) LAMENTATION] 


49... Lamentation is verbal clamour on the part of one affected by loss of relatives 
and so on. It has crying out as its characteristic. lts function is proclaiming 
virtues and vices. Ït is manifested as tumult. It is suffering because it is a state Of 
suffering due to formations and because it is a basis for suffering. Hence this is 
said: 
Now, when a man is struck by sorrows đart and he laments 
The pain he is already undergoing he augments 
With pain born of dry throat and lips and palate, hard to bear. 
And so lamenting too is pain, the Buddha did declare. 


This is the exposition of lamentation. 
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[(vi) PAn] 


50. Pin is bodily pain. Its characteristic is the oppression of the body. lts 
function is to cause grief in the foolish. It is manifested as bodily affliction. It is 
suffering because it is intrinsic suffering, and because it brings mental suffering. 
Hence this is said: 


Pain distresses bodily. 

Thereby đistressing mentally again; 
So acting fundamentally. 

It therefore is especially called païn. 


This is the exposition of pain. [504] 


[(vn) GRIrr] 


51. G7ieƒ is mental pain. Its characteristic is mental oppression. Its function is 
to distress the mind. It is manifested as mental afflicton. lt is suffering because 
it 1s intrinsic suffering, and because it brings bodily suffering. For those who 
are gripped by mental pain tear their hair, weep, thump their breasts, and twist 
and writhe; they throw themselves upside-down,'? use the knife, swallow poison, 
hang themselves with ropes, walk into fires,and undergo many kinds of suffering. 
Hence this is said: 


Though grief itself distresses mind. 

It makes distress of bodily kind occur. 
And that is why this mental grief 

Is pain, as those that have no grief aver. 


Thịs is the exposition of grief. 


[(vm) DesrAIR] 


52. Despaïr is the same as the humour produced by excessive mental suffering 
in one affected by loss of relatives, and so on. Some say that it is one of the states 
included in the formations aggregate. Its characteristic is burning of the mind. 
Its function is to bemoan. Ït is manifested as dejection. It is suffering because it is 
suffering due to formations, because of the burning of the mind, and because of 
bodily dejection. Hence this is said: 

So great the pain despair imparts 

It burns the heart as with fevers flame; 

The body“s function it impairs 

And so đespair borrows from pain its name. 

Thịis is the exposition of despair. 

53. Sorrow is like the cooking [of oil, etc.]'3in a pot over a slow fire. Lamentation 
is like its boiling over from the pot when cooking over a quick fire. Despair is like 





12. Ee and Ae read 00ddhapñdam (or uddhímn pñdamn) papatanfi, bụt Vibh-a (Be) reads 
chinnapapñtatmn papatanfi. The former reading is favoured by Vism-mht. 
13. Vibh-a (Be) adds felñđimmm; not in Ee and Ae texts. 
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what remains in the pot after it has boiled over and is unable to do so any more, 
goïng on cooking in the pot till it dries up. 


[(x) ASSOCIATION WITH THE UNLOVED] 


524. AssociaHơn tuith the unlooed 1s meeting with disapreeable beings and 
formations (inanimate things). Its characteristic is association with the 
undesirable. Its function is to distress the mind. lt is manifested as a harmful 
state. It is suffering because it is a basis for suffering. Hence this is said: 


The mere sight of an unloved thing 
Brings firstly mental suffering. 

And suffering of body too 

Through touching it can then ensue. 


And we therefore may recognize. 
Since meeting the unloved gives rise 
To either kind of païn, that 

He decided pain its name should be. 


Thịs is the exposition of association with the unloved. [505] 


[(<) SEPARATION FROM THE LOVED] 


55. Separation from the loued is to be parted from agreeable beings and formations 
(nanimate things). Its characteristic is dissociation from desirable objects. Its 
function is to arouse sorrow. Ït is manifested as loss. It is suffering because it is 
a basis for the suffering of sorrow. Hence this is said: 


The dart of sorrow wounds the heart 

Of fools who from their wealth must part or kin. 
Which roughly should be grounds enough 
For counting the loved lost as suffering. 


This is the exposition of separation from the loved. 


[(x) NoT To GET WHAT ONE WANTS] 


96.  Not to get that ơne tuanfs: the wantt itself of some unobtainable object [expressed] 
in such passages as “Oh, that we were not subject to birth!” (Vibh 101) is called 
suffering since one does not get what is wanted. Its characteristic is the wanting of 
an unobtainable object. Its function is to seek that. Itis manifested as disappointmentt. 
It is suffering because it is a basis for suffering. Hence this is said: 


When beings here expect to gain 
Something they bưild their hopes upon 
Which fails them, they are woebegone 
With disappointments numbing pain. 


Thereof the cause is hope they wed 
To something they cannot obtain: 
“Not to get what one wants is pain” 
The Conqueror has therefore said. 


Thịis is the exposition of not to get what one wans. 
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[(xn) THE FIvE AGGREGATES] 
57. In short fhe fioe aeereeates [as objects] of clinging: 


Now, birth and ageing and each thing 
Told in describing suffering, 

And those not mentioned, could not be 
Were there no agsregates for clinging. 


Wherefore these agsregates for clinging 

Are taken in totality 

As pain by Him, the Dhamma“s King, 

Who taught the end of suffering. 
58. For birth, etc., thus oppress the pentad of ageregates [as objects] of clinging 
as fire does fuel, as shooting does a target, as gadflies, flies, etc., do a cow“s bod|y, 
as reapers do a field, as village raiders do a Village; and they are generated in 
the agpgregates as weeds, creepers, etc., are on the ground, as flowers, fruits and 
Sprouts are on trees. 


529. And the agpregates [as objects] of clinging have 77th as their initial 
suffering, aeerne as their medial suffering, and đeath as their final suffering. The 
suffering due to burning in one who is the victim of the pain that threatens death 
1s sorroio. The suffering consisting in crying out by one who is unable to bear 
that is lamentation. Next, the suffering consisting in affliction of the body due to 
the contact of undesirable tangible data, in other words, disturbance of the 
elements, is ø4/n. [506] The suffering oppressing the mind throuph resistance to 
that in ordinary people oppressed by it, is ør/eƒ. The suffering consisting in 
brooding in those dejected by the augmentation of sorrow, etc., is đespair. The 
suffering consisting in frustration of wants in those whose hopes are 
disappointed is Ø0of to get (phat one t0anfs. So when their various aspects are 
examined, the aggregates [as objects] of clinging are themselves suffering. 


60. It is impossible to tell it [all] without remainder, showing each kind of 
suffering, even [by going on doing so] for many eons, so the Blessed One said, 
“In short the five aggregates [as objects] of clinging are suffering” in order to 
show in short how all that suffering is present in any of the five aggregates [as 
objects] of clinging in the same way that the taste of the water in the whole ocean 
1s to be found in a single drop of its water. 


Thịs is the exposition of the aggregates [as objects] of clinging. This, firstly, is 
the method for the đescription of suffering. 


[THE TRUTH OF THE CRIGIN OF SUFFERING] 


61. Butin the description of the oriein, the expression 1ã" tanhñ (that craving 
which) = 1ä a/amn tanhã. [As regards the expression] produces further becoming: it 
is a making become again, thus it is “becoming again” (puniabbhaua); becoming 
again is its habit, thus it “produces further becoming” (ponobbhauika). The 
expression ?dirãsasahaseatñ (accompanied by concern and greed) = 14lirñeena 





14. Anutthunana—“brooding”: not in PED = anfo Jhñyana (Vism-mht 532). 
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sahaoatñ; what 1s meant is that it is identical in meaning with delight and greed. 
Concerned tuith this and that: wherever personality is generated there is concern 
with that. The expression fhaf 7s fo sa (seWathidam) is a particle; its meaning is 
“which is that.” Craøine ƒor sense desires, crauing ƒor becoming, crauing ƒ0r ion- 
becormine will be explained in the Description of Dependent Origination 
(XVH.233ff). Although this is threefold, ¡it should nevertheless be understood as 
“the noble truth of the origin of suffering,” taking it as one in the sense of its 
generating the truth of suffering. 


[THE TRUTH OF THE C'ESSATION OF SUFFERING] 


62. In the description of the cessafion of suffering it is the cessation of the origin 
that is stated by the words that :0hích is... oƒ that satme crauing, and so on. Why is 
that? Because the cessation of suffering comes about with the cessation of its 
origin. For it is with the cessation of its origin that suffering ceases, not otherwise. 
Hence it is said: [507] 


“Just as a tree cụt down grows up agaIn 

While yet its root remains unharmed and sound, 
So with the tendency to crave intact 

This suffering is ever reproduced” (Dhp 338). 


63. So it is because suffering ceases only through the cessation of its origin 
that, when teaching the cessation of suffering, the Blessed One therefore taught 
the cessation of the origin. For the Perfect Ones behave like lions.' When they 
make suffering cease and when they teach the cessation of suffering, they deal 
with the cause, not the fruit. But the sectarians behave like dogs. When they 
make suffering cease and when they teach the cessation of suffering, by teaching 
đevotion to self-mortification, etc., they deal with the fruit, not the cause. This, in 
the first place, is how the motive for teaching the cessation of suffering by means 
of the cessation of its origin should be understood. 


64. Thỉis is the meaning. Oƒ that sarne crauing: Of that craving which, it was said, 
“produces further becoming,“ and which was classed as “craving for sense 
desires“ and so on. lt is the path that is called ƒađ7ng aay; for “With the fading 
away [of greed] he is liberated” (M I 139) is said. Fading øi0aU and cessalion 1s 
cessation through fading away. Remainderless fndins tua and cessation 1s cessation 
throuph fading away that is remainderless because of eradication of inherent 
tendencies. Or alternatively, it is abandoning that is called ƒfađng ø0ay; and so 
the construction here can be regarded as “remainderless fading away, 
remainderless cessation.” 


65. But as to meaning, all of them are synonyms for Nibbãna. Eor in the ultimate 
sense it is Nibbana that is called “the noble truth of the cessation of suffering.” 





15. “Just as a lion directs his strength against the man who shot the arrow at him, 
not against the arrow, so the Buddhas deal with the cause, not with the fruit. But just 
as dogs, when struck with a clod, snarl and bite the clod and đo not attack the striker, 
so the sectarians who want to make suffering cease devote themselves to mutilating 
the body, not to causing cessation of defilements” (Vism-mht 533). 
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But because craving fades away and ceases on coming to that,' it is therefore 
called “fading away” and “cessation.“ And because there comes to be the giving 
up, etc., of that [craving] on coming to that [Nibbãna], and since there is not even 
one kind of reliance here [to be depended upon] from among the reliances 
consisting in the cords of sense đesires, etc., it is therefore called giơing ïF up, 
relinquishine it, leHing it qo not reluing 0m it. 

66. It has peace as its characteristic. Its function is not to die; or its function is 
to comfort. lt is manifested as the signless; or it is manifested as non- 
diversification.'” 


[DIsCUSSION ON NIBBANA] 


67. [Question 1] Is Nibbäna non-existent because it is unapprehendable, like 
the hare7s horn? 





16. ““Ơn comine to that (tan ñsamtmtma)?: on reaching that Nibbãna by making it the 
object” (Vism-mht 533). Ägømmmna (ger. of ñgacchafi—to come) is commonly used as an 
adverb in the sense of “owing to (e.g. at M1119). Here, however, it is taken literally by 
the Commentaries and forms an essential part of the ontological proof of the positive 
existence of Nibbãna. The Sammohaơinodanï (commentary on the Äyatana-Vibhanga 
Abhidhamma-bhãjaniya) refutes the suggestion of a đisputant (ơitaz~dauñdin) who 
asserts that Nibbãna is “mere destruction” (khay/amatfa). The arguments used are 
merely supplementary to those in §69 here, and so are not quoted. The conclusion of 
the argument is worth noting, however, because of the emphasis on the words “tự 
ñsamna.” It is this: “Ït 1s on coming to Nibbana that greed, etc., are destroyed. Ït ¡s the 
same Nibbana that is called “destruction of greed, destruction of hate, destruction of 
delusion.” These are just three terms for Nibbana——Whhen this was said, he asked: You 
say “Ôn coming to/ (eøma); from where have you got this “on coming to”?—Ït is got 
from the Suttas—Quote the sutta—“Ihus ignorance and craving, on coming to that, 
are destroyed in that, are abolished ¡in that, nor does anything anywhere ... (0111! 01JJ]ñ 
ca tanhã ca tam ñsam1mna tamhi khinatmt tanhi bhassatmi na ca kiñci kadäct ... ).ˆ When this was 
said, the other was silent.“ The quotation has not been traced. 

17. Nippapafica (non-diversification) is one of the synonyms for Nibbãna. The word 
papafica is commonly used in the Commentaries in the sense (a) of an impediment or 
obstacle (Dhp-a I 18), and (b) as a delay, or điffuseness (XVIỊI.73). The sense in which 
the word is used ïn the Suttas is that of diversifying and is best exemplified at M I 111: 
“Eriends, due to eye and to a visible object eye-consciousness arises. The coincidence 
of the three is contact. With contact as condition there is feeling. What a man feels that 
he perceives. What he perceives he thinks about. What he thinks about he diversifies 
(papaficeti). Owing to his having diversified, the evaluation of diversifying perceptions 
besets a man with respect to past, future, and present visible objects,” and so on. This 
kind of papafñca is explained by the Commentaries as “due to craving, pride and 
views“ (M-a I 25; II 10; II 75, etc.), and it may be taken as the diversifying action, the 
choosing and rejecting, the approval and disapproval (M I 65), exercised by craving, 
etc., on the bare material supplied by perception and thought. Consequently, though 
it is bound up with craving, etc., a false emphasis is given in rendering 7øapañca in 
these contexts by “obsession” as is done in PED. N/ppapøafica as a term for Nibbãna 
emphasizes the absence of that. 
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[Answer] That is not so, because it is apprehendable by the [right] means. For 
it is apprehendable [by some, namely, the nobles ones] by the [right] means, in 
other words, by the way that is appropriate to it, [the way of virtue, concentration, 
and understanding]; it is like the supramundane consciousness of others, [which 
is apprehendable only by certain of the Noble Ones] by means of knowledge of 
penetration of others“ minds. Therefore it should not be said that it is non-existent 
because unapprehendable; for it should not be said that what the foolish ordinary 
man does not apprehend is unapprehendable. 


68. Again, it should not be said that Nibbãna does not exist. Why not? Because 
it then follows that the way would be futile. [508] Eor if Nibbãna were non- 
existent, then it would follow that the right way, which includes the three 
aggregates beginning with virtue and is headed by right understanding, would 
be futile. And it is not futile because it does reach Nibbãna. 


[Q 2] But futility of the way does not follow because what is reached is absence, 
[that is, absence of the five aggregates consequent upon the cutting off of the 
đefilements]. 


[A.] That is not so. Because, thouph there is absence of past and future 
[aggregates], there is nevertheless no reaching of Nibbãna [simply because of 
that]. 


[Q 3] Then is the absence of present [aggregates] as well Nibbãna? 


[A.] That is not so. Because their absence is an impossibility, since if they are 
absent their non-presence follows. [Besides, if Nibbãna were absence of present 
aggregates too,] that would entail the fault of excluding the arising of the Nibbãna 
element with result of past clinging left, at the path moment, which has present 
aggregates as its support. 


[Q 4] Then will there be no fault if it is non-presence of defilements [that is 
Nibbäna]? 

[A.] That is not so. Because it would then follow that the noble path was 
meaningless. For if it were so, then, since defilements [can be] non-existent also 
before the moment of the noble path, it follows that the noble path would be 
meaningless. Consequently that is no reason; [it is unreasonable to say that 
Nibbãna is unapprehendable, that it is non-existence, and so on]. 


69. [Q 5] But is not Nibbãna destruction, because of the passage begimning, 
“That, friend, which is the destruction of greed ... [of hate.... of delusion ... is 
Nibbäna]?” (S IV 251). 

[A.] That is not so, because it would follow that Arahantship also was mere 
destruction. For that too is described ïn the [same] way beginning, “That, friend, 
which is the destruction of greed ... of hate ... of delusion ... is Arahantship]” (S 
IV 252). 

And what is more, the fallacy then follows that Nibbaãna would be temporary, 
etc.; for if it were so, it would follow that Nibbãna would be temporary, have the 
characteristic of being formed, and be obtainable regardless of right effort; and 
precisely because of its having formed characteristics it would be included in 
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the formed, and it would be burning with the fires of greed, etc., and because of 
its burning it would follow that it was suffering. 


[Q 6] Is there no fallacy if Nibbãna is that kind of destructon subsequent to 
which there is no more occurrence? 


[A.] That is not so. Because there is no such kind of destruction. And even 1£ 
there were, the aforesaid fallacies would not be avoided. 


Also because it would follow that the noble path was Nibbãna. For the noble 
path causes the destruction of defects, and that is why it is called “destruction”; 
and subsequent to that there is no more occurrence of the defects. 


70. But it is because the kind of destruction called “cessation consisting in 
non-arising,“ [that is, Nibbãna,] serves figuratively speaking as decisive-support 
[for the path] that [Nibbana] ¡is called “destruction“ as a metaphor for it. 


[Q 7] Why is it not stated in its own form? 


[A.] Because of its extreme subtlety. And its extreme subtlety is established because 
1t inclined the Blessed One to inaction, [that is, to not teaching the Dhamma (see M 
I186)] and because a Noble One“s eye is needed to see it (see M I 510). 


Z1. ltis not shared by all because it can only be reached by one who is possessed 
of the path. And it is uncreated because it has no first beginning. 


[O. 8] Since it is, when the path is, then it is not uncreated. 


[A.] That is not so, because it is not arousable by the path; it is only reachable, 
not arousable, by the path; that is why it is uncreated. It is because it is uncreated 
that it is free from ageing and death. It is because of the absence of its creation 
and of its ageing and death that it is permanent. [509] 


72. [Q.9] Then it follows that Nibbãna, too, has the kind of permanence [claimed] 
of the atom and so on. 


[A.] That is not so. Because of the absence of any cause [that brings about its 
arising]. 

[Q. 10] Because Nibbãna has permanence, then, these [that is, the atom, etc.] 
are permanent as well. 


[A.] That is not so. Because [in that proposition] the characteristic of [logical] 
cause does not arise. [In other words, to say that Nibbaäna is permanent is not to 
assert a reason why the atom, etc., should be permanernt] 

[Q. 11] Then they are permanent because of the absence of their arising, as 
Nibbaãna is. 

[A.] That is not so. Because the atom and so on have not been established as facts. 
73. The aforesaid logical reasoning proves that only this [that is, Nibbãna] is 
permanent [precisely because it is uncreated]; and it is immaterial because it 
transcends the individual essence of matter. 

The Buddhas/ goal is one and has no plurality. But this [single goal, Nibbãna,] 
is firstly called :0ith result oƒ past clingins leƒ† since it is made known together 
with the [aggregates resulting from past] clinging still remaining [during the 
Arahanfs life], being thus made known in terms of the stilling of defilement 
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and the remaining [result of past] clinging that are present in one who has 
reached it by means of development. But [secondly, it is called ;0thouf result oƒ 
past clingins leƒff] since after the last consciousness of the Arahant, who has 
abandoned arousing [future agøregates] and so prevented kamma from giving 
result in a future [existence], there is no further arising of aggregates of existence, 
and those already arisen have disappeared. So the [result of past] clinging that 
remained is non-existent; and it is in terms of this non-existence, in the sense 
that “there is no [result of past] clinging here“ that that [same goal ¡is called] 
tuithout result oƒ past chinging leƒt (see It 38). 


Z4. Because it can be arrived at by distinction of knowledge that succeeds 
through untiring perseverance, and because it is the word of the Omniscient 
Ơne, Nibbãna is not non-existent as regards individual essence in the ultimate 
sense; for this is said: “Bhikkhus, there is an unborn, an unbecome, an unmadke, 
an unformed“ (It 37; Ud 80).1Ẻ 





18. This điscussion falls under three headings: Questions one to four refute the 
assertion that Nibbaãna is mythical and non-existent; questions five to seven refute the 
assertion that Nibbana is “mere destruction;” (further argued in the Søuoha0inodarI— 
Vibh-a 51.) the remaining questions deal with the proof that only Nibbãna (and not 
the atom, etc.,) is permanent because uncreated. 

The Pnrarnatthatnaf7isä (Vism-mh†) covers the subject at preat length and reinforces 
the areuments given here with much syllogistic reasoning. However, only the following 
paragraph will be quoted here, which is reproduced in the commentaries to Ứd 80 and 
It 37. (The last sentence marked ** appears only in the Udãna Commentary. Readings 
vary considerably): 

“Now, in the ultimate sense the existingness of the Nibbãna-element has been 
demonstrated by the Fully Enlightened One, compassionate for the whole world, by 
many sutta passages such as “Dhammas without condition,“ “Unformed đhammas/ 
(see Dhs 2), “Bhikkhus, there ¡is that base (sphere) where neither earth ... ˆ (Úd 80), 
“This state 1s very hard to see, that is to say, the stilling of all formations, the relinquishing 
of all substance of becoming“ (D II 36; M I 167), “Bhikkhus, I shall teach you the 
unformed and the way leading to the unformed/ (S IV 362), and so on, and in this 
sutta, “Bhikkhus, there ¡is an unborn ...” (It 87; Ud 80). So even if the wise trust 
completely in the Dispensation and have no doubts, though they may not yet have had 
đirect perception of it, nevertheless there are persons who come to understand through 
anothers guidance (reading paraneya-buddlino); and the intention here is that this 
logical reasoning unđer the heading of deduction (04dhãrzna) should be for the purpose 
of removing their doubts. 

“Just as it 1s owing to full-understanding (reading 1/athã parififieyyatäaun) that from 
the sense desires and from materiality, etc (eading r#pñđïnarm), that have something 
beyond them, there is made known an escape [from them] that ¡s their opposite and 
whose individual essence ¡is devoid of them, so there must exist an escape that is the 
opposite of, and whose individual essence is devoid of, all formed dhammas, all of 
which have the aforesaid individual essence (reading 0ø tari-sabhñuñnørn), and ït is 
this escape that is the unformed element. 

“Besides, insight knowledge, which has formed đhammas as its object, and also 
conformity knowledge, abandon the defilements with the abandoning consisting in 
substitution of opposites, being unable to abandon them with the abandoning 
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Thịs is the section of the definition dealing with the description of the cessation 
Of suffering. 


[THE TRUTH OF THE Way] 


75. In the description of the :0ay lending to the cessaHon 0ƒ suffering eight things 
are given. Though they have, of course, already been explained as to meaning in 
the Description of the Aggregates, still we shall deal with them here in order to 
remain aware of the difference between them when they occur in a single moment 
[on the occasion of the path]. 


76. Briefly (see XXII.31 for details), when a meditator is progressing towards 
the penetration of the four truths, his eye of understanding with Nibbãna as its 
object eliminates the inherent tendency to ignorance, and that is z/ehf ơieiu. It has 
right seeing as its characteristic. Its function is to reveal elements. lt is manifested 
as the abolition of the darkness of ignorance. 


77. When he possesses such view, his directing of the mind on to Nibbãna, 
which [directing] is associated with that [right view], abolishes wrong thinking, 
and that is zieht thinking. Its characteristic is right đirecting of the mind on to [its 
object]. Its function is to bring about absorption [of the path consciousness in 
Nibbãna as object]. It is manifested as the abandoning of wrong thinking. 


78. And when he sees and thinks thus, his abstinence from wrong speech, 
which abstinence is associated with that [right view], abolishes bad verbal 





consisting in cutting off. Likewise, the kind of knowledge that has conventional truth 
(sammufi-sacca) [that is, concepts] as its object, in the first jhãna, etc., abandons the 
defilements only with the abandoning consisting in suppression, not by cutting them 
off. So, because the kind of knowledge that has formed dhammas as its object and that 
which has conventional truth as its object are both incapable ofabandoning defilements 
by cutting them off, there must [consequently] exist an object for the noble-path- 
knowledge that effects their abandonment by cutting them off, [which object must be] 
of a kind opposite to both. And it is this that is the unformed element. 

“Likewise, the words, “Bhikkhus, there is an unborn, an unbecome, an unmade, an 
unformed' and so on, which demonstrate the existingness of Nibbãna in the ultimate 
sense, are not misleading because they are spoken by the Blessed One, like the words, 
“AII formations are impermanent, all formations are painful, all đharmmas (states) are 
not self' (Dhp 277-79; A I 286, etc.). 

“Likewise, in certain instances as regards scope, the word “Nibbana” has the correct 
ultimate meaning for its scope [precisely] because of the existence of its use as a mere 
metaphor—like the word “lion/ (see Ch. XV, note 12, for the word lion). *Or alternatively, 
the unformed element exists in the ultimate sense also, because its individual essence 
is the opposite of, is free from, that of the other kind [of element such as] the earth 
element and feeling*“ (Vism-mht 534-40). The Pali of the last two paragraphs is taken 
to read thus: 

“TIathñ “aHthi bhikkhaue ajñttnm abhitam akatamn asankhatan” tí idamn nibbñna-padassa 
paramatthato attlibhñun-Jotakmn 0ncanun auiparitaHhmn phagauntñ kathitattñ; am hì bhagauatñ 
bhñsitatmn tam auiparitatthmm athñ tam “sabbe sankhñrñ aniccñ sabbe saikhñrñ dukkhñ sabbe 
dhamnñ anattñ' lí. 
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conduct, [510] and that ¡is called ?/eht speech. It has the characteristic of 
embracing.'” Its function is to abstain. lt is manifested as the abandoning of 
wrong speech. 


79... When he abstains thus, his abstinence from kiling living things, which 
abstinence is associated with that [right view], cuts off wrong action, and that is 
called ?ieht acHon. It has the characteristic of originating.” Its function is to 
abstain. It is manifested as the abandoning of wrong action. 


80. When his right speech and right action are purified, his abstinence from 
wrong livelihood, which abstinence is associated with that, [right view] cuts off 
scheming, etc., and that is called rieht lioelihood. It has the characteristic of 
cleansing.”' Its function is to bring about the occurrence of a proper livelihood. 
It is manifested as the abandoning of wrong livelihood. 


81.  When he is established on that plane of virtue called right speech, ripht 
action, and right livelihood, his energy, which is in conformity and associated 
with that [ripht view], cuts off idleness, and that is called r7ehf effort. It has the 
characteristic of exerting. Its function is the non-arousing of unprofitable things, 
and so on. Ït is manifested as the abandoning of wrong effort. 


82. When he exerts himself thus, the non-forgetfulness in his mind, which is 
associated with that [right view], shakes off wrong mindfulness, and that is 
called rieht mmindfulness. It has the characteristic of establishing.” Its function is 
not to forget. It is manifested as the abandoning of wrong mindfulness. 


83. When his mind is thus guarded by supreme mindfulness, the unification 
of mind, which is associated with that [right view], abolishes wrong 
concentration, and that is called ?ieht concentration. It has the characteristic of 





“Tathñ tiibbãna-saddo katthaci (p1) 0Isae athãbhiita-paramatthauisaUo upacñraoutimatta- 
sabhñuato (p1) seathä pi siha-saddo. *Atha 0ñ atth eua paramatthato asahkhata-dhñtu 1taratu 
tabbiparTtduinutta-sabhñuattñ seWathñ pï pathauT-dhñt\ 0edanä 0ñ tí. ”* 

The discussion ¡is summarized and additional arguments are added ¡in the 
Abhidhartmnauatñra. The later Abhidharnmmatthasahisaha appears to have shelved the 
problem. It may be noted that in the whole of this discussion (particularÌy in the 
answer to Q. 4) no mention is made of the abandoning of the inherent tendencies 
(an+saya) in the attainment of Nibbaãna (see, e.g., MN 64; S II 66). For derivations of the 
word “Nibbãna” see VII.247 and note Z2. 

19. “Right speech has as its individual essence the embracing of associated states 
through affectionateness because it ¡s the opposite of false speech and the other 
kinds, which, being rough owing to their respective functions of đeceiving, etc., do not 
embrace“ (Vism-mht 541). 

20. “Bodily work (kã¡ka-kriuñ) originates (sets up) whatever has to be done. And that 
Originating (setting up) is itself a combining, so the abstinence called right action is 
said to have originating as its individual essence. Or ¡it is the picking up of associated 
states which ¡is the causing of them to be originated, on the part of bodily work, like 
the picking up of a burden” (Vism-mht 541). 

21. “The purification of a living being or of associated states is “cleansine 
mh† 541). 

22. Vimiddhiunana—“shaking off”: not in PED, (but see under đhunñt); cf. TÍ.11. 


rư 


(Vism- 
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non-distraction. Its function is to concentrate. It is manifested as the abandoning 
of wrong concentration. 


Thịis is the method in the description of the way leading to the cessation of 
suffering. 


Thịis is how the exposition should be understood here as to đefining birth 
and so on. 


[GENERAL] 


84.9. As to knoiuledse's fuincHon (see §14): the exposition should be unđerstood 
according to knowledge of the truths. For knowledge of the truths is twofold, 
namely, knowledge as idea and knowledge as penetration (cf. 5S V 431f; also 
XXII.92ff). Herein, knowledge as idea is mundane and occurs through hearsay, 
etc., about cessation and the path. Knowledge consisting in penetration, which 
is supramundane, penetrates the four truths as its function by making cessation 
1ts object, according as it is said, “Bhikkhus, he who sees suffering sees also the 
Origin of suffering, sees also the cessation of suffering, sees also the way leading 
to the cessation of suffering“” (S V 437), and it should be repeated thus of all [four 
truths]. But its function will be made clear in the purification by knowledge and 
vision (XXIL92£). [511] 


85. When this knowledge is mundane, then, occurring as the overcoming of 
obsessions, the knowledge of suffering therein forestalls the [false] view of 
individuality; the knowledge of origin forestalls the annihilation view; the 
knowledge of cessation forestalls the eternity view; the knowledge of the path 
forestalls the moral-inefficacy-of-action view. Ór alternatively, the knowledge of 
suffering forestalls wrong theories of fruit, in other words, [seeing] lastingness, 
beauty, pleasure, and self in the aggregates, which are devoid of lastingness, 
beauty, pleasure, and selí; and knowledge of origin forestalls wrong theories of 
cause that occur as finding a reason where there is none, such as “The world 
OCccurs owing to an Overlord, a Basic Principle, Time, Nature (Individual 
Essence),“ etc.;? the knowledge of cessation forestalls such wrong theories of 





23. “Those who hold that there is an Overlord (Omnipotent Being) as reason say, 
“An Overlord (/ssarz) makes the world occur, prepares it, halts, it, disposes of it.“ Those 
who hold that there is a Basic Principle as reason say, “The world is manifested from 
out of a Basic Principle (padhãna), and it is reabsorbed in that again.“ Those who hold 
the theory of Time say: 

Time it is that creates beings, 

Disposes of this generation; 

Time watches over those who sleep; 

To outstrip Time is hard indeed. 

Those who hold the theory of Nature (sabhZun——individual essence) say, “The world 
appears and disappears (sabhoti oibhofi ca) just because of its nature (ndividual 
essence), like the sharp nature (essence) of thorns, like the roundness of wood-apples 
(kabiHtha = Feronia elephanturn), like the variedness of wild beasts, birds, snakes, and so 
on.“ The word, “etc.“ refers to those who preach fatalism and say, “The occurrence of 
the world is due to atoms. All ¡is đue to causes effected in the past. The world is 
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cessation as taking final release to be in the immaterial world, in a World Apex 
(Shrine), etc.; and the path knowledge forestalls wrong theories of means that 
occur by taking to be the way of purification what is not the way of purification 
and consists in devotion to indulgence in the pleasures of sense desire and in 
self-mortification. Hence this is said: 


As long as a man is vague about the world. 
About its origin, about its ceasing. 

About the means that lead to its cessation. 
So long he cannot recognize the truths. 


This is how the exposition should be understood here as to knowledge“s 
function. 


86. 10. As to dioision oƒ contenf: all states excepting craving and states free from 
cankers are included in the frufh oƒ suffering. The thirty-six modes of behaviour 
Of craving^° are included in the frufh oƒ origin. The truth oƒ cessaHion is unmixed. 
As regards the fruth oƒ the path: the heading of riehf øiero includes the fourth road 
to power consisting in inquiry, the understanding faculty, the understanding 
power, and the investigation-of-states enliehtenment factor. The term rieht thinkins 
includes the three kinds of applied thought beginning with that of renunciation 
(D II 215). The term 7¡iehf speech includes the four kinds of good verbal conduct 
(A H131). The term riehf action includes the three kinds of good bodily conduct 
(cí. M I 287). The heading r/eht lioelihood includes fewness of wishes and 
contentment. Or all these [three] constitute the virtue loved by Noble Ones, and 
the virtue loved by Noble Ones has to be embraced by the hand of faith; 





determined, like drilled gems threaded on an unbroken string. There is no doïng by 
a man/; and to those who preach chance: lt ¡is by chance that they occur, 

By chance as well that they do not; 

Pleasure and païn are due to chance, 

This generation [lives] by chance; 

and to those who preach liberation by chance. 

““Thking final release to be in the immaterial tuorld” like that of Rãmudaka, Ã]ãra (see 

MN 26), etc., or “ a World Apex (World Shrine—lokathipika)' like that of the Niganthas 
(aïns). And by the word, “etc. are included also the preachers of “Nibbana here and 
now“ as the selfs establishment in its own self when it has become dissociated from 
the qualities (guna) owing to the non-occurrence of the Basic Principle (padhãma, Skr. 
pradhãna—see the Sãmkhya system), and being in the same world as, in the presence 
of, or in union with, Brahmã” (Vism-mht 543). 
24. “The “flrt-six modes oƒ behauiowr 0ƒ crauing” are the three, craving for sense desires, 
for becoming, and for non-becoming, in the cases of each one of the twelve internal- 
external bases; or they are those given ¡in the Khuddakavatthu-Vibhanga (Vibh 391 
and 396), leaving out the three periods of time, for with those they come to one 
hundred and eight” (Vism-mht 544). ““Thơughts oƒ renuncintion, cfc.: in the mundane 
moment they are the three separately, that is, non-greed, loving kindness, and 
compassion; they are given as one at the path moment, owing to the cutting off of 
greed, ¡ll will and cruelty” (Vism-mht 544). 

““Consciousness concentration (ctfa-samadli)° 1s the road to power consisting of 
[purity of] consciousness, they say“ (Vism-mht 544). 
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consequently the faith faculty, the faith power, and the road to power consisting 
in zeal are included because of the presence of these [three]. The term 77eh† effort 
includes fourfold right endeavour, the energy faculty, energy power, and energy 
enlightenment factor. The term rieh† trindfulness includes the fourfold foundation 
of mindfulness, the mindfulness faculty, the mindfulness power, and the 
mindfulness enlightenment factor. The term 7/ehf concentrafion includes the three 
kinds of concentration beginning with that accompanied by applied and 
sustained thought (D II 219), consciousness concentration, the concentration 
faculty, [512] the concentration power, and the enliphtenment factors of 
happiness, tranguillity, concentration, and equanimity. 


This is how the exposition should be understood as to division of content. 


87. 11. As fo simile: The truth of suffering should be regarded as a burden, the 
truth of origin as the taking up of the burdđen, the truth of cessation as the 
putting down of the burden, the truth of the path as the means to putting down 
the burden (see S HII 26), The truth of suffering is like a disease, the truth of origin 
1s like the cause of the đisease, the truth of cessation is like the cure of the disease, 
and the truth of the path is like the medicine. Ór the truth of suffering is like a 
famine, the truth of origin is like a drought, the truth of cessation is like plenty, 
and the truth of the path ¡s like timely rain. 


Furthermore, these truths can be understood in this way by applying these 
similes: enmity, the cause of the enmity, the removal of the enmity, and the means 
to remove the enmity; a poison tree, the tree“s root, the cutting of the root, and the 
means to cut the root; fear, the cause of fear, freedom from fear, and the means to 
attain it; the hither shore, the great flood, the further shore, and the effort to reach it. 


This is how the exposition should be understood as to simile. 


88. 12. As fo tetrad: (a) there is suffering that is not noble truth, (b) there is noble 
truth that is not suffering, (c) there is what is both suffering and noble truth, and 
(d) there is what is neither suffering nor noble truth. So also with origin and the rest. 


89. Herein, (a) though states associated with the path and the fruits of asceticism 
are suffering since they are suffering due to formations (see §35) because of the 
words, “What is impermanent is painful” (S II 53; II 22), still they are not the noble 
truth [of suffering], (b) Cessation is a noble truth but it is not suffering, (c) The other 
two noble truths can be suffering because they are impermanent, but they are not so 
in the real sense of that for the full-understanding of which (see §28) the life of 
purity is lived under the Blessed One. The five aggregates [as objects] of clinging, 
except craving, are in all aspects both suffering and noble truth. [513] (d) The states 
associated with the path and the fruits of asceticism are neither suffering in the real 
sense of that for the full-understanding of which the life of purity is lived under the 
Blessed One, nor are they noble truth. Origin, etc., should also be construed in the 
corresponding way. This is how the exposition should be understood here as to tetrad. 
90. 13. As fo 0ơid, singlefold, and so on: firstly, as to 0oid: in the ultimate sense all 
the truths should be understood as void because of the absence of (ï) any 
experiencer, (ï) any doer, (ii) anyone who is extinguished, and (v) any goer. 
Hence this is said: 
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For there is suffering, but none who suffers; 
Doïng exists although there is no door. 
Extinction is but no extinguished person; 
Althouph there is a path, there is no goer. 


Ớr alternatively: 


So void of lastingness, and beauty, pleasure, self, 
Is the first païr, and void of self the deathless state, 
And void of lastingness, of pleasure and of self 

Is the path too; for such is voidness in these four. 


91. Or three are void of cessation, and cessation is void of the other three. Or the 
cause is void of the result, because of the absence of suffering in the origin, and 
Of cessation in the path; the cause is not gravid with its fruit like the Primordial 
Essence of those who assert the existence of Primordial Essence. And the result 
is void of the cause owing to the absence of inherence of the origin in suffering 
and of the path in cessation; the fruit of a cause does not have its cause inherent 
in it, like the two atoms, etc., of those who assert inherence. Hence this is said: 


Here three are of cessation void; 
Cessation void, too, of these three; 

The cause of its effect is void, 

Void also of its cause the effect must be. 


This, in the first place, is how the exposition should be understood as to 
void.” [514] 
92. 14. As fo sinelefold and so on: and here all suffering 1s of one kind as the state 
Of occurrence. Ït is of two kinds as mentality-materiality. It is of three kinds as 





25. ltmay be noted in passing that the word ø⁄ftñ (not-self) is never applied directly to 
Nibbãna in the Suttas (and Abhidhamma), or in Bhante Buddhaghosa“s commentaries 
(Cí. Ch. XXT, note 4, where Vism-mh†t is quoted explaining the scope of applicability of the 
“three characteristics”). The argument introduced here that, since øffZ (self) is a non- 
existent myth, therefore Nibbana (the unformed đhamma, the truth of cessation) 1s ø0ii 0ƒ 
selƒ (atta-sufifin) 1s taken up in the Saddharmappakñsinr (Hewavitarne Ce, p. 464): 

All dhammas whether grouped together 

In three ways, two ways, or one way, 

Are void: thus here in this dispensation 

Do those who know voidness make their comment. 

“How so? EFirstly, all mundane đhammas are void of lastingness, beauty, pleasure, 
and self because they are destitute of lastingness, beauty, pleasure, and self. Path and 
fruition đhammas are void of lastingness, pleasure, and self, because they are destitute 
of lastingness, pleasure, and self. Nibbãna dhammas (pl.) are void of self because of 
the non-existence (abhZøn) of self. [Secondly,] formed dhammas, both mundane and 
supramundane, are all void of a [permanent] living being (saffa) because of the non- 
existence of [such] a living being of any sort whatever. The unformed đhamma (sing.) 
1s void of formations because of the non-existence (abhZøa: or absence) of those 
formations too. [Thirdly,] all đhammas formed and unformed are void of self because 
of the non-existence of any person (Øeoala) called “self' (nffñ).” 
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divided into rebirth-process becoming in the sense sphere, fine-material sphere, 
and immaterial sphere. [t is of four kinds classed according to the four nutriments. 
It is of five kinds classed according to the five aggregates [as objects] of clinging. 


93. Also ørieím is of one kind as making occur. ÏIt is of two kinds as associated 
and not associated with [false] view. It is of three kinds as craving for sense 
desires, craving for becoming, and craving for non-becoming. lt is of four kinds 
as abandonable by the four paths. Itis of five kinds classed as delight in materiality, 
and so on. lt is of six kinds classed as the six groups of craving. 


94... Also cessafion is of one kind being the unformed elemert. But indirectly it is 
of two kinds as “with result of past clinging left” and as “without result of past 
clinging left”; and of three kinds as the stilling of the three kinds of becoming; 
and of four kinds as approachable by the four paths; and of five kinds as the 
subsiding of the five kinds of delight; and of six kinds classed according to the 
destructon of the six øroups Of craving. 


95. Also the pafh is of one kind as what should be developed. It is of two kinds 
classed according to serenity and insight, or classed according to seeing and 
developing. lt is of three kinds classed according to the three agøregates; for the 
[path], being selective, is included by the three aggregates, which are 
comprehensive, as a city is by a kingdom, according as it is said: “The three 
aggregates are not included in the Noble Eightfold Path, friend Visakha, but the 
Noble Eightfold Path ¡s included by the three aggregates. Any right speech, any 
right action, any right livelihood: these are included in the virtue aggregate. 
Any right effort, any right mindfulness, any right concentration: these are 
included in the concentration aggregate. Any right view, any right thinking: 
these are included in the understanding aggregate” (M I 301). 


9%. For here the three beginning with right speech are virtue and so they are 
included in the virtue aggregate, being of the same kind. For although in the text 
the đescription is given in the locative case as “in the virtue agsregate,” still the 
meaning should be understood according to the instrumental case [that is, “by 
the virtue aggregate.“] 


As to the three beginning with right effort, concentration cannot of its own 
nature cause absorption through unification on the object; but with energy 
accomplishing its function of exerting and mindfulness accomplishing its 
function of preventing wobbling, it can do so. 

97. Here is a simile: three friends, [thinking,] “We will celebrate the festival,” 
entered a park. Then one saw a champak tree ím full blossom, but he could not 
reach the flowers by raising his hand. The second bent down for the first to climb 





26. “Ttis clung-to (upãdiyari) by the kinds of clinging (upñdñma), thus it is 'result-of- 
past-clinging“ (upãäi): this is the pentad of ageregates [as objects] of clinging. Taking 
Nibbãna, which ¡s the escape from that, as its stilling, its quieting, since there ¡s 
remainder of it up tilI the last consciousness [of the Arahant], after which there is no 
remainder of it, the Nibbãna element is thus conventionally spoken of in two ways as 
“with result of past clinging left” (sa-upñđi-sesa) and “without result of past clinging left 
(an-upñädi-sesa)” (Vism-mht 547). 
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on his back. But although standing on the others back, he still could not pick 
them because of his unsteadiness. [515] Then the third offered his shoulder [as 
support]. 5o standing on the back of the one and supporting himself on the 
other“s shoulder, he picked as many flowers as he wanted and after adorning 
himself, he went and enjoyed the festival. And so it is with this. 


98. For the three states beginning with right effort, which are born together, 
are like the three friends who enter the park together. The object is like the 
champak tree in full blossom. Concentration, which cannot of its own nature 
bring about absorption by unification on the object, is like the man who could 
not pick the flower by raising his arm. Effort is like the companion who bent 
down, giving his back to mount upon. Mindfulness is like the friend who stood 
by, giving his shoulder for support. Just as standing on the back of the one and 
supporting himself on the other“s shoulder he could pick as many flowers as he 
wanted, so too, when energy accomplishes its function of exerting and when 
mindfulness accomplishes its fanction of preventing wobbling, with the help so 
obtained concentration can bring about absorption by unification on the object. 
So here in the concentration aggregate it is only concentration that is included 
as of the same kind. But effort and mindfulness are included because of their 
action [in assisting]. 

99. Also as regards right view and right thinking, understanding cannot of 
its own nature define an object as impermanent, painful, not-self. But with 
applied thought giving [assistance] by repeatedly hitting [the object] it can. 


100. How? Just as a money changer, having a coin placed in his hand and 
being desirous of looking at it on all sides equally, cannot turn it over with the 
power of his eye only, but by turning it over with his fingers he is able to look at it 
on all sides, similarly understanding cannot of its own nature define an object 
as impermanent and so on. But [assisted] by applied thought with its 
characteristic of đirecting the mỉnd on to [the object] and its function of striking 
and threshing, as it were, hitting and turning over, it can take anything given 
and đefine it. So here ín the understanding agsregate it is only right view that is 
included as of the same kind. But right thinking is included because of its 
action [in assisting]. 

101. So the path is included by the three aggregates. Hence it was said that it is 
of three kinds classed according to the three aggregates. And it is of four kinds 
as the path of stream-entry and so on. 


102. In addition, all the truths are of one kind because they are not unreal, or 
because they must be directly known. They are of two kinds as (¡ and ii) mundane 
and (ii and iv) supramundane, or (ï, ii, and iv) formed and (ii) unformed. They 
are of three kind as (ii) to be abandoned by seeing and development, (ii and iv) 
not to be abandoned, and (¡) neither to be abandoned nor not to be abandoned. 
They are of four kinds classed according to what has to be fully understood, and 
so on (see §28). 


This is how the exposition should be understood as to singlefold and so on. 
[516] 
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103. 15. As fo similar and dissimilar, all the truths are similar to each other 
because they are not unreal, are void of self, and are difficult to penetrate, 
according as it is said: “What do you think, Ananda, which is more difficult to 
đo, more difficult to perform, that a man should shoot an arrow through a small 
keyhole from a distance time after time without missing or that he should 
penetrate the tip of a hair splita hundred times with the tip [of a similar hair]?”— 
“This is more difficult to do, venerable sir, more difficult to perform, that a man 
should penetrate the tip of a hair split a hundred times with the tip [of a similar 
hair].“—“They penetrate something more đifficult to penetrate than that, 
Ananda, who penetrate correctly thus, “This is suffering“... who penetrate 
correctly thus, “This is the way leading to the cessation of suffering““ (S V 454). 
They are dissimilar when defined according to their individual characteristics. 


104. And the first two are similar since they are profound because hard to 
8Tasp, since they are mundane, and since they are subject to cankers. They are 
dissimilar in being divided into fruit and cause, and being respectively to be 
fully unđerstood and to be abandoned. And the last two are similar since they 
are hard to grasp because profound, since they are supramundane, and since 
they are free from cankers. They are dissimilar in being divided into object and 
what has an object, and in being respectively to be realized and to be developed. 
And the first and third are similar since they come under the heading of result. 
They are dissimilar in being formed and unformed. Also the second and fourth 
are similar since they come under the heading of cause. They are dissimilar in 
being respectively entirely unprofitable and entirely profitable. And the first 
and fourth are similar in being formed. They are dissimilar in being mundane 
and supramundane. Also the second and the third are similar since they are the 
state of neither-trainer-nor-non-trainer (see Vibh 114). They are dissimilar in 
being respectively with object and without object. 


A man of vision can apply 

By suchlike means his talent so 
That he among the truths may know 
The similar and contrary. 


The sixteenth chapter called “The Description of the 
Faculties and Truths” in the Treatise on the Development 
of Ủnderstanding in the Puth of PurificaHơn composed for 
the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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'TTHE SOIL OF LNDERSTANDING——CONCLUSION: 
DDEPENDENT CRIGINATION 


(Paffin-bhiirm1-niddesa) 


[SECTION A. DEFINITION OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION] 


1. [517] The turn has now come for the exposition of the dependent origination 
itself, and the dependently-originated states comprised by the word “etc.,“ since 
these still remain out of the states called the “soil“ (0h), of which it was said 
above, “The states classed as aggregates, bases, elements, faculties, truths, and 
dependent origination, etc., are the “soil“ (XIV.32). 


2. Herein, firstly, it is the states beginning with ignorance that should be 
understood as đependent orieination. For this is said by the Blessed One: “And 
what is the dependent origination, bhikkhus? With ignorance as condition 
there are [volitional] formations; with formations as condition, consciousness; 
with consciousness as condition, mentality-materiality; with mentality- 
materiality as condition, the sixfold base; with the sixfold base as condition, 
contact; with contact as condition, feeling; with feeling as condition, craving; 
with craving as condition, clinging; with clinging as condition, becoming; 
with becoming as condition, birth; with birth as condition there is ageing-and- 
đeath, and sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and despair; thus there is the arising 
of this whole mass of suffering. This is called the dependent origination, 
bhikkhus“ (S II 1). 


3. Secondly, it is the states beginning with ageing-and-death that should be 
understood as đependently-orisinated states. For this is said by the Blessed One: 
“And what are the dependently-originated states, bhikkhus? Ageing-and-death 
1s impermanent, bhikkhus, formed, dependently originated, subject to 
destruction, subject to fall, subject to fading away, subject to cessation.' Birth is 
impermanent, bhikkhus, ... Becoming.... Clinging... Craving... Feeling ... 
Contact... The sixfold base ... Mentality-materiality.... Consciousness ... 
Formations ... Ignorance is impermanent, bhikkhus, formed, dependently 
originated, subject to destruction, subject to fall, subject to fading away, subject 





1. “⁄Subject to destruction (khaya-dharmrma) means that its individual essence is the 
state of being destroyed (khayana-sabhzoa)” (Vism-mht 549). The other expressions 
are explained in the same way. 
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to cessation. These are called the dependently-originated states, bhikkhus“ (S II 
26). [518] 

4. Here is a brief explanation. The states that are conditions should be 
unđerstood as the đependent orisinaHon. The states generated by such and such 
conditions are đependentlu-orieinated siafes. 


9. How is that to be known? By the Blessed One“s word. Eor it is precisely those 
states which are conditions, that with the synonyms beginning with “reality” 
have been called “dependent origination” by the Blessed One when teaching 
the dependent origination in the sutta on the Teaching of the Dependent 
Origination and Dependently-originated States thus: 


“And what is dependent origination, bhikkhus? 


“With birth as condition, bhikkhus, there is ageing and death. Whether Perfect 
Ơnes arise or do not arise, there yet remains that element, relatedness of states, 
regularity of states, specific conditionally. The Perfect One discovers it, penetrates 
to it. Having discovered it, penetrated to it, he announces it, teaches it, makes it 
known, establishes, exposes, expounds, and explains it: “See, he says, ˆWith 
birth as condition there is apeing and death.” 


“With becoming as condition, bhikkhus, there is birth ... With ignorance as 
condition, bhikkhus, there are formations. Whether Perfect Ones arise or do not 
arise, there yet remains that element, relatedness of states, regularity of states, 
specific conditionally. The Perfect One discovers it, penetrates to it. Having 
discovered it, penetrated to it, he announces it, teaches it, makes it known, 
establishes, exposes, expounds and explains it: “See,“ he says, “With ignorance 
as condition there are formations.' 


“So, bhikkhus, that herein which is reality, not unreality, not otherness, specific 
conditionality: that ¡s called dependent origination” (S II 25). 


Consequently, ¡it should be understood that dependent origination has the 
characteristic of being the conditions for the states beginning with ageing-and- 
death. Its function is to continue [the process of] suffering. It is manifested as the 
wrong path. 


6. Because particular states are produced by particular conditions, neither 
less nor more, it is called real7f/ (suchness). Because once the conditions have 
met in combination there is no non-producing, even for an instant, of the states 
they generate, it is called not #7eali/ (not unsuchness). Because there is no 
arising of one state with another state“s conditions, it is called not otherniess. 
Because there is a condition, or because there is a total of conditions, for these 
states beginning with ageing-and-death as already stated, it is called spec/fic 
conđitionali. 


7... Here is the word meaning: 7đdappaccayñ (lit. that-conditions) = /1esn paccañ 
(conditions for those); i4appaccawñ (that-conditions) = /dappaccayatñ (that- 
conditionality, conditionality for those, specific conditionality). Or alternatively, 
idappaccayatñ (that-conditionality) = 7dappaccayñnatmm samiiho (the total of that- 
conditions, total specifc conditionality). 
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8. The characteristic must be sought from grammar. Some, in fact, [say that 
the expression Øaficca sammuppñda (dependent origination) is characterized 
thus:] “having depended (øaficca), a right (sam1?nñ) arising (uppñdn), 
[depending on causes rightly by] disregarding such causes conjectured by 
sectarians as the Primordial Essence (Prakrf), World Soul (Purwusa), and so 
on.“ So what they call dependent origination (paficca samuppñäa) is a simple 
arising (uppñäa) [for they equate the prefix sø only with samnä (rightly) and 
ipnore s7 (with, con-)]. That is untenable. [519] Why? (1) There is no such 
sutta; (2) it contradicts suttas; (3) it admits of no profound treatment; and (4) 
it is ungrammatical. 


9. (1) No sutta describes the dependent origination as simple arising. 


(2) Anyone who asserts that dependent origination is of that kind involves 
himself in conflict with the Padesavihãra Sutta. How? The Newly Enlightened 
One“s abiding (øihãra) is the bringing of the dependent origination to mỉnd, 
because, of these words of the Blessed One“s: “Then in the first watch of the night 
the Blessed One brought to mind the dependent origination in direct and reverse 
order“ [as origination and cessation] (Vin I 1; Ud 2). Now, “padesaoihñra” is the 
abiding (ơihãra) in one part (đesa) of that, according as it is said, “Bhikkhus, I 
abode in a part of the abiding in which I abode when I was newly enlightened” 
(S V 12; Patis I 107). And there he abode in the vision of structure of conditions, 
not in the vision of simple arising, according as it is said, “So I understood 
feeling with wrong view as its condition, and feeling with right view as its 
condition, and feeling with wrong thinking as its condition ...” ( V 12), all of 
which should be quoted ïn full. So anyone who asserts that dependent origination 
1s simple arising involves himself in conflict with the Padesavihãra Sutta. 


10. There ¡is likewise contradiction of the Kaccãna Sutta. For in the Kaccãna 
Sutta it is said, “When a man sees correctly with right understanding the 
Origination of the world, Kaccãna, he does not say of the world that it is not“ (S 
II 17). And there it is the dependent origination in forward order, not simple 
arising, that, as the origination of the world from its conditions, is set forth in 
order to eliminate the annihilation view. For the annihilation view is not 
eliminated by seeing simple arising; but it is eliminated by seeing the chain of 
conditions as a chain of fruits following on a chain of conditions. So anyone 
who asserts that the dependent origination is simple arising involves himself in 
contradiction of the Kaccãna Sutta. 


11. (3) l† admits 0ƒ no profound treatment: this has been said by the Blessed One, 
“This dependent origination is profound, Änanda, and profound it appears” 
(DI 55; SII92). And the profundity is fourfold as we shall explain below 
(XVI.304£); but there is none of that in simple arising. And this dependent 
Origination is explained [by the teachers] as adorned with the fourfold method 
(XVII.309); but there is no [need of] any such tetrad of methods in simple arising. 
So dependent origination is not simple arising, since that admits of no profound 
treatment. 


12. (4) l†¡s unsrmmmntfical: [520] this word paficca (lít. “having depended”; freely 
“due to,” “dependent”), [being a gerund of the verb Ø⁄ƒi + efi, to go back to], 
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establishes a meaning [in a formula of establishment by verb] when it is construed 
as past with the same subject [as that of the principal verb], as in the sentence 
“Having depended on (øzƒicca = “due to”) the eye and visible objects, eye- 
consciousness arises (/ppa//afi)“ (S II 72). But if it is construed here with the 
word 1ppñda (arising), [which is a noun], in a formula of establishment by noun, 
there is a breach of prammar, because there is no shared subject [as there is in 
above-quoted sentence], and so it does not establish any meaning al all. So the 
dependent origination is not simple arising because that is ungrammatical. 


13. Here it might be [argued]: “We shall add the words “comes to be/ (hoi) 
thus: “Having depended, arising comes to be” (0aficcn, samuppñdo hoH).” That will 
not do. Why not? Because there is no instance in which it has been added, and 
because the fallacy of the arising of an arising follows. For in such passages as 
“PnHccasamuppñdatn 0o bhikkhaue desessñimi. Katatmo ca bhikkhaoe paficcasammuppäñdo 
... A1" ouccaHi bhikkhaque paliccasaruppñdo (I shall teach you the dependent 
Origination, bhikkhus. And what is the dependent origination?.... Thỉis is called 
the dependent origination, bhikkhus)“” (S H 1), the words “comes to be” (hofi) are 
not added in any single instance. And there is no [such expression as] “arising 
comes to be”: ¡f there were, it would be tantamount to saying that arising itself 
had an arising too. 


14. And those are wrong who imagine that specific conditionality (idappaccaati) 
is the specific conditions” [abstract] essence—what is called “abstract essence 
being a [particular] mode in ignorance, etc., that acts as cause in the manifestation 
of formations, etc—and that the term “dependent origination“ is used for an 
alteration in formations when there is that [particular mode in the way of 
Occurrence of ignorance]. Why are they wrong? Because it is ignorance, efc., 
themselves that are called causes. For in the following passage it is ipnorance, 
etc., themselves, not their alteration, that are called the causes [of these states]: 
“Therefore, Änanda, just this is the cause, this is the source, this is the origin, 
this is the condition, for ageing-and-death, that is to say, birth ... for formations, 
that is to say, (ignorance)“ (D II 57-63—the last clause is not in the Digha text). 
Therefore it is the actual states themselves as conditions that should be 
unđerstood as “dependent origination.” 5o what was said above (§4) can be 
unđerstood as rightly said. 


15. If any notion arises in the guise of a literal interpretation of the term 
“dependent origination” (paficcn-samnuppñdn) to the effect that it is only arising 
that is stated, it should be got rid of by apprehending the meaning of this 
expression in the following way. For: 


In double form this term relates to a totality of state 
Produced from a conditionality; 

Hence the conditions for that sửn 

Through metaphor“s device have come 

To bear their fruits“ name figuratively 

In the Blessed One“s exposition. 


16. This term “dependent origination,“ when applied to the total of states 
produced from the [total] conditionality, must be taken in two ways. [521] For 
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that [total] ought to be arrived at (paƒicco—adj.),* since when it is arrived at 
(palamñno), it leads to [supramundane] welfare and bliss and so the wise 
[regard] it as worthy to be arrived at (paccefmn); and then, when it arises 
(uppaƒJamano), it does so “together with” (saha) and “rightly“ (sarmmñ), not singly 
or causelessly, thus it is a co-arising (sømwppñdo). Consequently: it is to be arrived 
at (paficco) and it is a co-arising (sanuppñdo), thus it is dependent origination 
(paFicca-sarnuppñda). Again: it arises as a togetherness (saha), thus it is a co- 
arising (samuppñda); but it does so having depended (?4{‡icca—ger.) in 
combination with conditions, not regardless of them. Consequently: it, having 
depended (0ø4ƒ/cca), is a co-arising (sanmuppñda), thus in this way also it 1s 
dependent origination (0a‡iccn-saippñda). And the total of causes is a condition 
for that [total of states produced from the conditionality], so, because it is a 
condition for that, this [total of causes] is called, “dependent origination,” using 
for it the term ordinarily used for its fruit just as in the world molasses, which is 
a condition for phlegm, is spoken of thus, “Molasses is phlegm,” or just as in 
the Dispensation the arising of Buddhas, which is a condition for bliss, is spoken 
of thus, “The arising of Buddhas is bliss“ (Dhp 194). 


17. Or alternatively: 


The sum of causes too they call 

“EFacing its counterpart,” so all 

Is in that sense “dependent,” as they tell; 
This sum of causes too, as stated, 

Gives fruits that rise associated, 

So “co-arising“ it is called as well. 


18. This total of causes—indicated severally under the heading of each cause, 
beginning with ignorance—for the manifestation of formations, etc., is called 
“dependent“ (øzficco—adj.), taking it as “facing, gone to, its counterpart” 
(patmukham i†o) owing to the mutual interdependence of the factors in the 
combination, in the sense both that they produce common fruit and that none 
can be dispensed with. And it is called a “co-arising” (sømuppñdo) since it 
causes the states that occur in unresolved mutual interdependence to arise 
associatedly. Consequently: it is dependent (paƒicco) and a co-arising (samuppñdo), 
thus in this way also it is dependent origination (0aficca-sauppäih). 


19. Another method: 


This total conditionally, acting interdependently, 

Arouses states together equally; 

So this too is a reason here wherefore the Greatest Sage, 
the Seer, 

Gave to this term its form thus succinctly. 





2. Paficco as a declinable adjective is not in PED. PaH/„mnana (“when it is arrived at”): 
“When it is gone to by đirect confrontation (0a‡tukhamr tpe/armnano) by means of 
knowledge“s going; when it is penetrated to (abhisarriyamamna), 1s the meaning” (Vism- 
mh† 555). The word Øf/cca (due to, depending on) and the word Øø4ccaa (condition) are 
both gerunds of øaƒi + efi or ayafi (to go back to). 
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20. Among the conditions described under the headings of ignorance, etc., the 
respective conditions that make the [conditionally-arisen] states beginning with 
formations arise are incapable of making them arise when not mutually 
dependent and when đeficient. Therefore this conditionality by depending 
(paticca—ger.) makes states arise (ppñdefi) equally and together (samw saha ca), 
not piecemeal and successively—so it has been termed here thus by the Sage 
who is skilled in phraseology that conforms to its meaning: it has been accurately 
termed “dependent origination” (paficca samuppñda), is the meaning. 


21. And while so termed: 


The first component will deny the false view of eternity 
And so on, and the second will prevent 

The nihilistic type of view and others like it, while the two 
Together show the true way that is meant. 


The first: the word “dependent” (0ø4ƒicca) indicates the combination of the 
conditions, [522] since states in the process of occurring exist in dependence on 
the combining of their conditions; and it shows that they are not eternal, etc., 
thus denying the various doctrines of eternalism, no-cause, fictitious-cause, and 
power-wielder.3 What purpose indeed would the combining of conditions serve, 
1f things were eternal, or if they occurred without cause, and so on? 


23. The secơnd: the word “origination“ (samuppäda) indicates the arising of the 
states, since these occur when their conditions combine, and it shows how to 
prevent annihilationism, etc., thus preventing the various doctrines of annihilation 
[of a soul], nihilism, [“there is no use in giving,” etc.,] and moral-inefficacy-of- 
action, [“there is no other world,“ etc.]; for when states [are seen to] arise again 
and again, each conditioned by its predecessor, how can the doctrines of 
annihilationism, nihilism, and moral-inefficacy-of-action be maintained? 


24. The tiuo tosether: since any given states are produced without interrupting 
the [cause-fruit] continuity of any given combination of conditions, the whole 
expression “dependent origination“ (0aficca-sarruppñda) represents the middle 
way, which rejects the doctrines, “He who acts is he who reaps“ and “One acts 
while another reaps“ (S II 20), and which is the proper way described thus, “Not 
insisting on local language and not overriding normal usage” (M II 234).4 





3. “The doctrine of eternalism is that beginning “The world and self are eternal”” (D 
I14). That of no-cause is that beginning, “There is no cause, there is no condition, for 
the defilement of beings“ (D I 53). That of fictitious-cause holds that the world“s 
Occurrence is due to Primordial Essence (?rakrfi), atoms (4), time (kñlz), and so on. 
That of a power-wielder asserts the existence of an Overlord (/ssar73), or of a World- 
soul (Purusa), or of Pajãpati (the Lord of the Race). Also the doctrines of Nature 
(sabhãon, Skr. suabhữua = 1ndividual essence), Fate (ma), and Chance (/ađicchñ), should 
be regarded as included here under the doctrine of no-cause. Some, however, say that 
the doctrine of fictitious-cause is that beginning with “The eye is the cause of the eye,/ 
and that the doctrine of the power-wielder is that beginning, “Things occur owing to 
their own individual essence“ (see Ch. XVI, n. 23)“ (Vism-mht 557). 

4. “Such terms as woman,' “man, etc., are local ƒorrms oƒ speech (Janapada-nirutti) 
because even wise men, instead of saying, “Fetch the five aggregates, or “Let the 
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This, in the first place, is the meaning of the mere words “dependent 
origination“ (paFicca-samrmuppñda). 


[SECTION B. EXPOSITION] 


[I. PREAMBELE] 


25. Now,ïn teaching this dependent origination the Blessed One has set forth 
the text in the way beginning, “With ignorance as condition there are 
formations” (S II 20). lts meaning should be commented on by one who keeps 
within the circle of the Vibhajjavadins,” who does not misrepresent the teachers, 
who does not advertise his own standpoint, who does not quarrel with the 
standpoint of others, who does not distort suttas, who is in agreement with the 
Vinaya, who looks to the principal authorities (ahãpadesa—D II 123ff), who 
ilustrates the law (đhamma), who takes up the meaning (affha), repeatedly 
reverting to that same meaning, đescribing it in various different ways.5 And it 
is inherently difficult to comment on the dependent origination, as the Ancients 
said: 





merntality-materiality come,' use the current forms “womaní and “man.” This is how, in 
those who have not fully understood what a physical basis 1s, there comes to be the 
insistence (misinterpretation), “This is really a woman, this is really a man.” But since 
this is a mere concept, which depends on states made to occur in such and such wise, 
one who sees and knows the dependent origination does not insist on (misinterpret) 
it as the ultimate meaning. “Curren† speech” 1s speech current in the world. “Not 0erridine? 
is not goïng beyond. For when “a being/ is said, instead of making an analysis like this, 
“What is the [lasting] being here? Is it materiality? Or feeling?“ and so on, one who 
does not override current usage should express a worldly meaning in ordinary language 
as those in the world do, employing the usage current in the world” (Vism-mht 557— 
58). The explanation differs somewhat from MN 139. 
5. The term “analyzer” (øibha/jauñdin) appears at A V 190, and at M II 197, ïn this 
sense, used to describe the Buddha and his followers, who do not rashly g1ve unqualified 
answers to questions that need analyzing before being answered. 
6... “The law/ (đhaørmmm) is the text of the dependent origination. The “meaning” (aftha) is 
the meaning of that. Or they are the cause, and the fruit of the cause here, is what is meartt. 
Gr “law“ (đhamma) 1s regularity (dhammafä). ow some, misinterpreting the meaning of 
the sutta passage, “Whether Perfect Ones arise or do not arise, there yet remains that 
element ...ˆ 6 II 25), wrongly describe the regularity of the dependent origination as a 
“permanent dependent origination,“ instead of which ¡t should be described as having the 
individual essence of a cause (kZrø2), defined according to its own fruit, in the way stated. 
And some misinterpret the meaning of the dependent origination thus, Without cessation, 
without arisingˆ (aruppñdamt anirodharn) instead of taking the unequivocal meaning in the 
way stated” (Vism-mht 561). The last-mentioned quotation “Without cessation, without 
arising“ (anuppñdamn anirodharnr), seems almost certainly to refer to a well-known stanza in 
Nãgãrjuna's Milamnadhiarmika Kñrikñ: 

Anirodhmm anutpñdmtnu anucchedm a5ñsrattn 

Anekarthmmn anñna†thatI niñgữ0 an179a11.1 

Yñ]' praHtyasarnutpñdmt prapaficopaSnuf t0" 

Deáqyamñsa samibuddhas tt 0ande 0adatin 0armụ. 
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The truth, a being, rebirth-linking, 
And the structure of conditions, 
Are four things very hard to see 
And likewise đifficult to teach. 


Therefore, considering that to comment on the dependent origination is 
impossible except for those who are expert in the texts: 


Whilst I would now begin the comment 
©n the structure of conditions 

I nd no footing for support 

And seem to founder in a sea. [523] 


However, many modes of teaching 
Grace the Dispensation here, 
And still the former teachers“ way 
Is handed down unbrokenly. 


Therefore on both of these relying 
For my support, Ï now begin 

lts meaning to elucidate: 

Listen therefore attentively. 


26. Eor this has been said by the former teachers: 


Whoever learns alertly this [discourse] 
WiII go from excellence to excellence, 
And when perfected, he will then escape 
Beyond the vision of the King of Death. 


[I. BRIEF ExPOSITION] 


27. 5o as regards the passages that begin: “With ignorance as condition there 
are formations“ (S II 20), to start with: 


(1) As different ways of teaching, (2) meaning, 
(3) Character, (4) singlefold and so on, 

(5) As to defining of the factors, 

The exposition should be known. 


28.1. Herein, as đifferent tuas 0ƒ teachíng: the Blessed Ône“s teaching of the 
dependent origination is fourfold, namely, (1) from the beginning; or (ï) from the 
middle up to the end; and (ii) from the end; or (iv) from the middle down to the 
beginning. It is like four creeper-gatherersf ways of seizing a creeper. 


29. (¡) For just as one of four men gathering creepers sees only the root of the 
creeper first, and after cutting it at the root, he pulls it all out and takes it away 
and uses it, so the Blessed One teaches the dependent origination from the 
beginning up to the end thus: “So, bhikkhus, with ignorance as condition there 
are formations;... with birth as condition ageing-and-death” (M 1 261). 


30. (ï) Just as another of the four men sees the middle of the creeper first, and 
after cutting it in the middle, he pulls out only the upper part and takes it away 
and uses it, so the Blessed One teaches it from the middle up to the end thus: 
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“When he is delighted with, welcomes, remains committed to that feeling, then 
delight arises in him. Delight in feelings ¡is clinging. With his clinging as 
condition there is becoming,; with becoming as condition, birth“ (M I 266). 

31. (1) ]ust as another of the four men sees the tip of the creeper first, and 
seizing the tip, he follows it down to the root and takes all of it away and uses it, 
so the Blessed One teaches it from the end down to the beginning thus: ““With 
birth as condition, ageing-and-death,“ so it was said. But is there ageing-and- 
death with birth as condition, or not, or how is it here?—There is ageing-and- 
death with birth as condition, so we think, venerable sir. [524] ˆWith becoming 
as condition, birth,“ so it was said ... ˆWith ignorance as condition there are 
formations,“ so it was said. But are there formations with ignorance as condition, 
or not, or how is it here?—There are formations with ignorance as condition, so 
we think, venerable sir“ (M I 261). 


32. (iv) ]ust as one of the four men sees only the middle of the creeper first, and 
after cutting it in the middle and tracing it down as far as the root, he takes it 
away and uses it, so the Blessed One teaches it from the middle down to the 
beginning thus: “And these four nutriments, bhikkhus: what is their source? 
What is their origin? From what are they born? By what are they produced? 
These four nutriments have craving as their source, craving as their origin, they 
are born from craving, produced by craving. Craving: what is its source?.... 
Feeling:... Contact:... The sixfold base:.... Mentality-materiality:.... 
Consciousness:... Formations: what is their source?... By what are they 
produced? Formations have ignorance as their source ... they are ... produced 
by ignorance” (S II 11£). 


33.  Why does he teach it thus? Because the dependent origination is wholly 
beneficial and because he has himself acquired elegance in instructing. For the 
dependent origination is entirely beneficial: starting from any one of the four 
starting points, it leads only to the penetration of the proper way. And the Blessed 
One has acquired elegance in instructing: it is because he has done so through 
pOossession of the four kinds of perfect confidence and the four discriminations 
and by achieving the fourfold profundity (§304) that he teaches the Dhamma by 
various methods. 


34. But ¡t should be recognized, in particular, that () when he sees that people 
susceptible of teaching are confused about the analysis of the causes of the 
process [of becoming], he employs his teaching of it forwards starting from the 
beginning in order to show that the process carries on according to its own 
peculiar laws and for the purpose of showing the order of arising. (ii) And it 
should be recognized that when he surveys the world as fallen upon trouble in 
the way stated thus, “This world has fallen upon trouble; it is born, ages, dies, 
pAsses away, and reappears” (S II 10), he employs his teaching of it backwards 
starting from the end in order to show the [laws governing the] various kinds of 
suffering beginning with ageing and death, which he điscovered himself in the 
early stage of his penetration. And áv) ¡it should be recognized that he employs 
his teaching of it backwards from the middle down to the beginning ¡in order to 
show how the succession of cause and fruit extends back into the past [existence], 
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and again forwards from the past, in accordance with his definition of nutriment 
as the source [of ignorance] (see M I 47£.). And (ii) ¡t should be recognized that 
he employs his teaching of it forwards from the middle up to the end in orđer to 
show how the future [existence] follows on [through rebirth] from arousing in 
the present causes for [rebirth] in the future. 


35. Of these methods of presentation, that cited here should be understood to 
be that stated in forward order starting from the beginning in order to show to 
people susceptible of teaching who are confused about the laws of the process 
[of becoming] that the process carries on according to its own peculiar laws, 
[525] and for the purpose of showing the order of arising. 


36.  But why is ipgnorance stated as the beginning here? How then, is ipnorance 
the causeless root-cause of the world like the Primordial Essence of those who 
assert the existence of a Primordial Essence? It is not causeless. For a cause of 
ignorance is stated thus, “With the arising of cankers there is the arising of 
ignorance“ (M I 54). But there is a figurative way in which it can be treated as the 
root cause. What way is that? When it is made to serve as a starting point in an 
exposition of the round [of becoming]. 


37. Eor the Blessed One gives the exposition of the round with one of two 
things as the starting point: either ignorance, according as it is said, “No first 
beginning of ignorance is made known, bhikkhus, before which there was no 
ipnorance, and after which there came to be ignorance. And while it is said thus, 
bhikkhus, nevertheless it is made known that ignorance has its specific 
condition” (A V 113); or craving for becoming, according as it is said, “No first 
beginning of craving for becoming is made known, bhikkhus, before which 
there was no craving for becoming, and after which there came to be craving for 
becoming. And while it ¡is said thus, bhikkhus, nevertheless it is made known 
that craving for becoming has its specific conditon” (A V 116). 


38. But why does the Blessed One give the exposition of the round with those 
two things as starting points? Because they are the outstanding causes of kamma 
that leads to happy and unhappy destinies. 


39. Ignorance is an outstanding cause of kamma that leads to unhappy 
destinies. Why? Because, just as when a cow to be slaughtered is in the grip of 
the torment of burning with fire and belabouring with cudgels, and being crazed 
with torment, she drinks the hot water although it gives no satisfaction and does 
her harm, so the ordinary man who is in the grip of ignorance performs kamma 
of the various kinds beginning with killing living things that leads to unhappy 
destinies, althouph it gives no satisfaction because of the burning of defilements 
and does him harm because it casts him into an unhappy destiny. 


40. But craving for becoming is an outstanding cause of kamma that leads to 
happy destinies. Why? Because, just as that same cow, through her craving for 
cold water, starts drinking cold water, which gives satisfaction and allays her 
torment, so the ordinary man in the grip of craving for becoming performs 
kamma of the various kinds beginning with abstention from killing living things 
that leads to happy destinies and gives satisfaction because it is free from the 
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burning of defilements and, by bringing him to a happy destiny, allays the 
torment of suffering [experienced] in the unhappy destinies. 


41. Now, as regards these two states that are starting points in expositions of 
the process [of becoming], in some instances the Blessed One teaches the 
Dhamma based on a single one of these states, for instance, [526] “Accordingly, 
bhikkhus, formations have ignorance as their cause, consciousness has 
formations as its cause“ (S II 31), etc.; likewise, “Bhikkhus, craving increases in 
one who dwells seeing enjoyment in things productive of clinging; with craving 
as condition there is clinging“ (S II 84), and so on. In some instances he does so 
based on both, for instance: “So, bhikkhus, for the fool who is hindered by 
ignorance and tethered by craving there arises this body. Now, this body [with 
1ts six internal bases] and externally [the six bases due to] mentality-materiality 
make a duality. Due to this duality there is contact, as well as the six [pairs of] 
bases, touched through which the fool feels pleasure and pain” (S II 23f.), and so on. 


42. Of these ways of presentation, that cited here in the form “With ignorance 
as condition there are formations“ should be understood as one based on a 
single state. This, firstly, is how the exposition should be known “as to different 
ways of teaching.” 


43. 2. As to meaning: as to the meaning of the words “ignorance“ and so on. 
Bodily misconduct, etc., for example, “ought not to be found“ (øøinđin), in the 
sense of being unfit to be carried out; the meaning ¡is that it should not be 
permitted. It finds (øindafi) what ought not to be found (øøindia), thus it is 
ipnorance (Zøi//Z). Conversely, good bodily conduct, etc. “ought to be found” 
(ơindiua). It does not find (na 0indafi) what ought to be found (ơindia), thus it is 
ignorance (zø//). Also it prevents knowing (øø¡đi†a) the meaning of collection 
in the aggregates, the meaning of actuating in the bases, the meaning of voidness 
in the elements, the meaning of predominance in the faculties, the meaning of 
reality in the truths, thus it is ipnorance (zøi7/Z). Also it prevents knowing the 
meaning of suffering, etc., described in four ways as “oppression,” etc. (XVI.15), 
thus it is ignorance. Through all the kinds of generations, destinies, becoming, 
stations of consciousness, and abodes of beings in the endless round of rebirths 
it drives beings on (Ant†aVIrahite satnsñre ... saHte JAoñpeH), thus it 1s ignorance 
(zơïjñ). Amongst women, men, etc., which are in the ultimate sense non-existent, 
it hurries on (paramatthato AVI]jamañnesu 1tthi-purisñdisu JAonH), and amongst the 
apggregates, etc., which are existent, it does not hurry on (0ijjamãnesu pỉ 
khandhñdisu na jaoaH), thus it is ignorance (aơi/jñ). Furthermore, it is ignorance 
because it conceals the physical bases and objects of eye-consciousness, efc., 
and the dependent origination and dependently-originated states. 


44. That due to (0øaƒiccn) which fruit comes (ef) is a condition (paccaya). “Due 
to“ (paficca) = “not without that”; the meaning is, not dispensing with it. 
“Comes” (efi) means both “arises” and “occurs.” Furthermore, the meaning of 
“condition” is the meaning of “help.” lt is ignorance and that is a condition, 
thus it is “ipnorance as condition,“ whence the phrase “with ignorance as 
condition.” 
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“They form the formed“ (S IH 87), thus they are formations. Furthermore, 
formations are twofold, namely, (a) formations with ignorance as condition, and 
(b) formations given in the texts with the word “formations” (sa#khãrn). Herein, 
(a) the three, namely, formations of merit, of demerit, and of the imperturbable, 
and the three, namely, the bodily, the verbal, and the mental formations, which 
make six, are “formations with ignorance as condition.” And all these are simply 
mundane profitable and unprofitable volition. 


45. But (b) these four, namely, () the formation consisting of the formed 
(sankhata-sankhñra), [527] (1) the formation consisting of the kamma-formed 
(abhisanikhata-sankhara), (11) the formation consisting ¡in the act of kamma-forming 
(forming by kamma——abhisankharana-saikhñra), and (1v) the formation consisting 
in momentum (0ø/osñbhisankhñra), are the kinds of formations that have come in 
the texts with the word “formations.” 


46. Herein, (¡) all states with conditions, given in such passages as “Formations 
are impermanent“” (S I 158; D II 157), are formations consisting of the formed. (11) 
In the Commentaries material and immaterial states of the three planes øenerated 
by kamma are called formations consisting of the kamma-formed. These are 
also included in the passage, “Formations are impermanent.“ But there is no 
instance in the texts where they are found separately. (ii) Profitable and 
unprofitable volition of the three planes is called the formation consisting in the 
act of kamma-forming. It is found in the texts in such passages as “Bhikkhus, 
this man in hỉs ignorance forms the formation of merit” (S II 82). (iv) But it is 
bodily and mental energy that is called the formation consisting in momentum. 
Thịis is given in the texts in such passages as “The wheel, having gone as far as 
the impetus (abhisaikhñra) carried it, stood as thouph it were fixed” (A I 112). 


47. And not only these, but many other kinds of formations are given in the 
texts with the word “formation” (samkhãra), in the way beginning, “When a 
bhikkhu is attaining the cessation of perception and feeling, friend Visãkha, 
first his verbal formation ceases, then his bodily formation, then his mental 
formation“ (M 1302). But there is no formation among them not included by (1) 
“formations consisting of the formed.” 


48. What is said next after this in the [rest of the exposition] beginning, “With 
formations as condition, consciousness“” should be understood in the way 
already stated. But as to those words not yet dealt with: It cognizes (0iãnñHi), 
thus it is consciousness (ø/ññãna—see M I 292). It bends [towards an object] 
(namafi), thus it is mentality (60a). It is molested (ruppafi), thus it is materiality 
(ripa—see S TỊI 87). It provides a range for the origins (#We fanofi) and it leads on 
what is actuated (ñ/atañ ca ña/afi), thús it is a base (ñafana—see XYV-4). It touches 
(phusaH), thus it 1s contact (phassa). [t 1s felt (0edayaH), thus it is feeling (0edanñ— 
see M I 293). It frets (or it thirsts—wr¡tassaH), thus it is craving (fahä). It clngs 
(upñdiyafi), thus it 1s clinging (upñdãnma). It becomes (bhaöafï) and it makes become 
(bhñuayafi), thus it is becoming (bhaøa). The act of being born is birth. The act of 
growing old is ageing. By means of it they đie, thus it is death. The act of 
sorrowing is sorrow. The act of lamenting is lamentation. It makes [beings] 
suffer (dukkhayaH), thus it is pain (dukkha); or it consumes in two ways (DVedhä 
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KHA1iati—see TV.100) by means of [the two moments (khøaø)] arising and presence, 
thus it is pain (đukkha). The state of a sad mind (đurmmana-bhñoa) is grief 
(domanassa). Great misery (bhuso ññso) 1s despair (upñyñsa). There ¡s means “is 
generated.” 


49. And the words “There is“ should be construed with all the terms, not only 
with those beginning with sorrow; for otherwise, when “With ignorance as 
condition, formations” was said, it would not be evident what they did, but by 
construing it with the words “There is“ (or “there are”), since “ignorance as 
condition“ stands for “it is ignorance and that is a condition,” consequently 
[528] the defining of the condition and the conditionally-arisen state is effected 
by the words “with ignorance as condition there are formations.“ And so in 
each instance. 


90. Thus sipnifies the process described. By that he shows that it is with 
ignorance, etc., as the causes and not with creation by an Overlord, and so on. Of 
that: of that aforesaid. Whole: unmixed, entire. Mass oƒ suƒfering: totality of 
suffering; not a living being, not pleasure, beauty, and so on. A7isins: generating. 
There ¡s: is brought about. 


This is how the exposition should be known here “as to meaning.“ 


51. 3. As to charactcr, etc.: as to the characteristics of ipnorance, etc., that is tO 
say, ienornce has the characteristic of anknowing. Its function is to confuse. lt is 
manifested as concealing. lts proximate cause is cankers. FormaHơns have the 
characteristic of forming. Their function is to accumulate.” They are manifested 
as volition. Their proximate cause is ignorance. Co#scio1sñtess has the 
characteristic of cognizing. Its function is to go before (see Dhp 1). It manifests 
itself as rebirth-linking. Its proximate cause is formations; or its proximate cause 
is the physical-basis-cum-object. MlentaliH/ (nãma) has the characteristic of 
bending (6mama). Its function is to associate. Ït is manifested as inseparability 
of its components, [that is, the three aggregates]. Its proximate cause is 
consciousness. Mlaferiality (riipa) has the characteristic of being molested 
(ruppanma). Its function ¡is to be đispersed. It is manifested as [morally] 
indeterminate. lts proximate cause is consciousness. The sixfold base (salãuntama) 
has the characteristic of actuating (ñ/afamn). Its function is to see, and so on. Ít is 
manifested as the state of physical basis and door. Its proximate cause is 
mentality-materiality. Contact has the characteristic of touching. Its function is 
impingement. lt manifests itself as coincidence [of internal and external base 





Z.. “Formations “2ccwulafte,' work, for the purpose of rebirth. So that is their function. 
To accumulate is to heap up. Consciousness”s function is “fo eo bøƒfore” since it precedes 
mentality-materiality at rebirth-linking. Mentality“s function is “f0 øssociafe” since it 
joins with consciousness in a state of mutuality. “Inseparability oƒ is components” 1s 
owing to their having no separate existence [mentality here being feeling, perception, 
and formations]. Materiality is dispersible since it has in itself nothing [beyond the 
water element] to hold it [absolutely] together, so “?†s ƒuncHon 1s to be dispersed”; that 1s 
why, when rice ørains, etc., are pounded, they get scattered and reduced to powder. Ït 
1s called “determinate' to distinguish it from mentality, which is profitable, etc., at 
đifferent times“ (Vism-mht 571). 
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and consciousness]. lts proximate cause is the sixfold base. Feeline has the 
characteristic of experiencing. Its function is to exploit the stimulus of the objective 
field. Itis manifested as pleasure and pain. Ïts proximate cause is contact. Craøine 
has the characteristic of being a cause [that is, of suffering]. Its function is to 
delight. It is manifested as insatiability. Its proximate cause is feeling. Clineing 
has the characteristic of seizing. Its function is not to release. It is manifested as 
a strong form of craving and as [false] view. Its proximate cause is craving. 
Becorming has the characteristic of being kamma and kamma-result. lts function 
1s to make become and to become. lt is manifested as profitable, unprofitable, and 
indeterminate. Ïlts proximate cause is clinging. The characteristic of bírfh, etc., 
should be understood as stated in the Description of the Truths (XVI.32f.). This 
1s how the exposition should be known here “as to character, etc.” 


52. 4. As to singlefold, and so on: here ienoranrce is singlefold as unknowing, 
unseeing, delusion, and so on. lt is twofold as “no theory“ and “wrong theory 
(cf. §303);? likewise as prompted and unprompted. It is threefold as associated 
with the three kinds of feeling. It is fourfold as non-penetration of the four 
truths. It is fivefold as concealing the danger in the five kinds of destinies. [529] 
It should, however, be understood that all the immaterial factors [of the dependent 
Oorigination] have a sixfold nature with respect to the [six] doors and objects. 


53. FormaHơns are singlefold as states subject to cankers (Dhs 3), states with the 
nature of result (Dhs 1), and so on (cf. Vibh 62).? They are twofold as profitable 
and unprofitable; likewise as limited and exalted, inferior and medium, with 
certainty of wrongness and without certainty. They are threefold as the formation 
of merit and the rest. They are fourfold as leading to the four kinds of generation. 
They are fivefold as leading to the five kinds of destiny. 


54. Consciơusniess is singlefold as mundane (Dhs 3), resultant (Dhs 1), and so 
on. lt is twofold as with root-cause and without root-cause and so on. Ït is 
threefold as included in the three kinds of becoming; as associated with the 
three kinds of feeling; and as having no root-cause, having two root-causes, and 
having three root-causes. It is fourfold and fivefold [respectively] according to 
generation and destiny. 

55. Mlentality-rmaterinlify is singlefold as dependent on consciousness, and as 
having kamma as its condition. lt is twofold as having an object [in the case of 
mentality], and having no object [in the case of materiality]. It is threefold as 





8. “No theoryˆ is unknowing about suffering, etc., “0rone theor/ is perverted 
perception of what is foul, etc.,as beautiful, etc., or else “#o thieor/ 1s unassociated with 
[false] view, and “rong theorˆ 1s associated with it” (Vism-mht 751). This use of the 
word 0Øñfipaffi as “theory,” rare in Pali but found in Sanskrit, is notin PED. An alternative 
rendering for these two terms might be “agnosticism” and “superstition” (see also 
XIV163, 177). 

9. ““Nith the natmre öƒ result, and so on”: the words “and so om here include “neither- 
trainer-nor-non-trainer,“ (Dhs 2) “conducive to fetters” (Dhs 3), and so on. [§54| 
“Munidane resultan† and so ơn”: the words “and so on“ here include “indeterminate“ (Dhs 
2), formed' (Dhs 2), and so on. “With roof-cause and tuithout roof-cause, and so on”: the 
words “and so on” here include “prompted, “nprompted,/“ and so on“ (Vism-mh†). 
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pAst, and so on. lt is fourfold and fivefold respectively according to generation 
and đestiny. 


56. _ The sixƒold base is singlefold as the place of origin and meeting. It is twofold 
as sensitivity of primary elements and as consciousness [of the sixth base], and 
so on. Itis threefold as having for its domain [objective fields that are] contiguous, 
non-contiguous, and neither (see XIV.46). lt is fourfold and fivefold respectively 
as included in the kinds of generation and destiny. 


The singlefoldness, etc., of cofacf, etc., should be understood ín this way too. 
This is how the exposition should be known here “as to singlefold and so 


” 


øn. 


57.5. As ío defining oƒ the ƒactors: sorrow, etc., are stated here for the purpose of 
showing that the Wheel of Becoming never halts; for they are produced in the 
fool who is afflicted by ageing and death, according as it is said: “The untaught 
ordinary man, bhikkhus, on being touched by painful bodily feeling, sorrows, 
grieves and laments, beating his breast, he weeps and becomes distraught” (M 
II 285; S IV 206). And as long as these go on occurring so long does ignorance, 
and so the Wheel of Becoming renews [its revolution]: “With ignorance as 
condition there are formations” and so on. That is why the factors of the 
dependent origination should be understood as twelve by taking those [that is, 
sorrow, etc.,| along with ageing-and-death as one summarization. This is how 
the exposition should be known here “as to defining of the factors.” 


58.  This, firstly, is the brief treatment. The following method, however, is in 
đetail. 


[II. DETAILED EXPOSITION] 


[() IGNORANCE] 


According to the Suttanta method [530] ignorance is unknowing about the four 
instances beginning with suffering. According to the Abhidhamma method it 
is unknowing about the eight instances [that is to say, the above-mentioned four] 
together with [the four] beginning with the past; for this is said: “Herein, what 
1s ipnorance? lt is unknowing about suffering, [unknowing about the origin of 
suffering, unknowing about the cessation of suffering, unknowing about the 
way leading to the cessation of suffering], unknowing about the past, 
unknowing about the future, unknowing about the past and future, unknowing 
about specific conditionality and conditionally-arisen states” (cf. Dhs §1162). 


59. Herein, while ignorance about any instance that is not the two supra- 
mundane truths can also arise as object (see §102), nevertheless here it is only 
intended [subjectively] as concealment. For when [thus] arisen it keeps the truth 
Of s/ƒferins concealed, preventing penetration of the true individual function 
and characteristic of that truth. Likewise, origin, cessation, and the path, bygone 
five aggregates called fhe pasf, coming five aggregates called fhe ƒfufure, both of 
these together called the past and ƒuture, and both specific conditionality and 
conditionally-arisen states together called specific condiHonality and condiHonall- 
arisen states—all of which it keeps concealed, preventing their true individual 
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functions and characteristics being penetrated thus: “This is ignorance, these 
are formations.” That is why it is said, “lt is unknowing about suffering.... 
unknowing about specific conditionality and conditionally-arisen states.” 


[(n) EORMATIONS] 


6U. Formafiơns are the six mentioned in brief above thus, “the three, namely, 
formations of merit, etc., and the three, namely, the bodily formation, etc.” (S44); 
but in đetail here the [first] three formations are twenty-nine volitions, that is to 
say, the formation of merit consisting of thirteen volitions, counting the eight 
sense-sphere profitable volitions that occur in giving, in virtue, etc., and the five 
fine-material profitable volitons that occur in development [of meditation]; then 
the formation of demerit consisting of the twelve unprofitable volitions that occur 
in killing living things, etc.; then the formation of the imperturbable consisting 
in the four profitable volitions associated with the immaterial sphere, which 
occur in development [of those meditations]. 


61. Asregards the other three, the bodily formation is bodily volition, the verbal 
formation is verbal volition, and the mental formation is mental volition. This 
triad is mentioned in order to show that at the moment of the accumulation of the 
kammaa the formations of merit, etc., occur in these [three] kamma doors. For the 
eight sense-sphere profitable and twelve unprofitable volitions, making twenty, 
are the bodily formation when they occur in the body door and produce bodily 
intimation. Those same volitions [531] are called the verbal formation when they 
occur in the speech door and produce verbal intimation. But volition connected 
with direct-knowledge is not included here in these two cases because it is not a 
condition for [resultant rebirth-linking] consciousness later. And like direct- 
knowledge volition, so also volition connected with agitation is not included; 
therefore that too should not be included as a condition for [rebirth-linking] 
consciousness. However, all these have ignorance as their condition. And all the 
twenty-nine volitions are the mental formation when they arise in the mind door 
without originating either kind of intimation. So this triad comes within the first 
triađ, and accordingly, as far as the meaning is concerned, ignorance can be 
understood as condition simply for formations of merit and so on. 


62. Herein, it might be [asked]: How can it be known that these formations have 
ignorance as their condition?—By the fact that they exist when ignorance exists. 
For when unknowing—in other worđs, ignorance—of suffering, etc., is 
unabandoned in a man, owing firstly to his unknowing about suffering and 
about the past, etc., then he believes the suffering of the round of rebirths to be 
pleasant and he embarks upon the three kinds of formations which are the 
cause of that very suffering. Owing to his unknowing about suffering“s origin 
he embarks upon formations that, being subordinated to craving, are actually 
the cause of suffering, imagining them to be the cause of pleasure. And owing to 
his unknowing about cessation and the path, he misperceives the cessation of 
suffering to be in some particular destiny [such as the Brahmã-world] that is not 
in fact cessation; he misperceives the path to cessation, believing it to consist in 
sacrifices, mortification for immortality, etc., which are not in fact the path to 
cessation; and so while aspiring to the cessation of suffering, he embarks upon 
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the three kinds of formations in the form of sacrifices, mortification for immortality, 
and so on. 


63. Furthermore, his non-abandonment of that ignorance about the four truths 
in particular prevents him from recognizing as suffering the kind of suffering 
called the fruit of merit, which is fraught with the many dangers beginning 
with birth, ageing, disease and death, and so he embarks upon the formation of 
merit classed as bodily, verbal, and mental formations, in order to attain that 
[kind of suffering], like one đesiring celestial nymphs [who jumps over] a cliÍf. 
AIlso, not seeing how that fruit of merit reckoned as pleasure eventually breeds 
great distress owing to the suffering in its change and that it gives little 
satisfaction, he embarks upon the formation of merit of the kinds already stated, 
which is the condition for that very [suffering in change], like a moth that falls 
into a lamp“s flame, and like the man who wants the drop of honey and licks the 
honey-smeared knife-edge. Also, not seeing the danger in the indulgence of 
sense đesires, etc., with its results, [wrongly] perceiving pleasure and overcome 
by defilements, he embarks upon the formation of demerit that occurs in the 
three doors [of kammail, like a child who plays with filth, and like a man who 
wants to die and eats poison. Also, unaware of the suffering due to formations 
and the suffering-in-change [inherent] in kamma-results in the immaterial 
sphere, owing to the perversion of [wrongly perceiving them as] eternal, etc., he 
embarks upon the formation of the imperturbable which is a mental formation, 
like one who has lost his way and takes the road to a goblin city. 


64. So formations exist only when ignorance exists, [532] not when it does not; 
and that is how it can be known that these formations have ipgnorance as their 
condition. 


Thịs is said too: “Not knowing, bhikkhus, in ignorance, he forms the formation 
of merit, forms the formation of demerit, forms the formation of the imperturbable. 
As soon as a bhikkhu“s ipgnorance is abandoned and clear vision arisen, 
bhikkhus, with the fading away of ipgnorance and the arising of clear vision he 
đoes not form even formations of merit” (cf. S II 82). 


65. Here it might be said: “Let us then firstly agree that ignorance is a condition 
for formations. But it must now be stated for which formations, and in which way 
it is a condition.” 


Here is the reply: “Twenty-four conditions have been stated by the Blessed 
One as follows.” 


[The 24 CondiHons] 


66. “(1) Root-cause condition, (2) object condition, (3) predominance condition, 
(4) proximity condition, (5) contiguity condition, (6) conascence condition, (7) 
mutuality condition, (8) support condition, (9) decisive-support condition, (10) 
prenascence condition, (11) postnascence condition, (12) repetition condition, 
(13) kamma condition, (14) kamma-result condition, (15) nutriment condition, 
(16) faculty condition, (17) jhãna condition, (18) path condition, (19) association 
condition, (20) đissociation condition, (21) presence condition, (22) absence 
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condition, (23) disappearance condition, (24) non-disappearance condition” 
(Patth L1). 

67. (1) Herein, it is a root-cause and a condition, thus it is 70of-cause condition. 
It is by its being a root-cause that it is a condition; what is meant is that it is a 
condition owing to its status as root-cause. The same method applies in the case 
of object condition and the rest. 


Herein, “cause” (hef4) is a term for a part of a syllogism, for a reason, and for 
a root. For with the words “proposition“” (0afiññiñ), “cause” (hetu = middle term), 
etc., in the world it is a member of a syllogism (øacanñoaø/aøa) that is called a 
cause. But in the Dispensation, in such passages as “Those states that are 
produced from a cause” (Vin I 40), it is a reason (kãraa); and in such passages 
as “Three profitable [root-] causes, three unprofitable [root-]causes“ (Dhs §1053), 


1t 1s a root (la) that ¡is called a cause. The last is intended here. 


68. As to “condition” (øaccayn), the word-meaning here is this: It [the fruit] 
comes from that, depending thereon (paficca etismä efi), thus that is a condition; 
(paccaa, see note 2) the meaning is, [a state] occurs by not dispensing with that. 
What is meant is: when a state is indispensable to another state's presence or 
arising, the former is a condition for the latter. But as to characteristic, a condition 
has the characteristic of assisting; for any given state [533] that assists the 
presence or arising of a given state is called the latters condition. The words 
condition, cause, reason, source, originator, producer, efc., are one in meaning 
thouph different in the letter. So, since it is a cause in the sense of a root, and a 
condition in the sense of assistance, briefly a state that is assistantial in the 
sense of a root is a [root-]cause condition. 


69. The intention of [some] teachers is that it establishes the profitable, etc., 
state in what is profitable, etc., as paddy seeds, etc., do for paddy, etc., and as the 
colour of gems, etc., do for the lustre of gems, and so on.'? But if that is so, then [it 
follows that] the state of root-cause condition does not apply to the kinds of 
materiality originated by it, for it does not establish any profitableness, etc., in 
them. Nevertheless, it is a condition for them, for this is said: “Root-causes are a 
condition, as root-cause condition, for the states associated with a root-cause 
and for the kinds of materiality originated thereby“ (Patth I 1). Again, the 
indeterminateness of root-causeless consciousness ¡is established without it. 
And the profitableness, etc., of those with root-cause is bound up with wise 
attention, etc., not with the associated root-causes. And if the profitableness, etc., 
resided ¡in the associated root-causes as an ¡individual essence, then either the 
non-greed bound up with the root-cause in the associated states would be only 
profitable or it would be only indeterminate; but since it can be both, 
profitableness, etc., in the root-causes must still be sought for, just as in the 
associated states [such as wise attention, and so on]. 


70. But when the root-causes” sense of root is taken as establishing stableness, 
rather than as establishing profitableness, etc., there is no contradiction. For 
states that have obtained a root-cause condition are firm, like trees, and stable; 





10. “This refers to the teacher Revata” (Vism-mht 582). 
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but those without root-cause are, like moss [with roots no bigger than] sesame 
seeds, etc., unstable. So an assistantial state may be understood as a root-cause 
condition, since it establishes stableness through being of assistance in the 
Sense Of a rOOI. 


Z1. (2) As to the others that follow, a state that assists by being an object is an 
object condiHion. Now, there are no states that are not object conditions; for the 
passage beginning “The visible-data base [is a condition, as object condition,] 
for the eye-consciousness element“ concludes thus: “When any states, as states 
Of consciousness and consciousness-concomitants, arise contingent upon any 
states, these [latter] states are conditions, as object condition, for those [former] 
states” (Patth I 1).'' For just as a weak man both gets up and stands by hanging 
on to (ñãlambiføñ) a stick or rope, so states of consciousness and consciousness- 
concomitants always arise and are present contingent upon visible data, etc., as 
their object (ãrammaa = ñlambana). Therefore all states that are objects of 
consciousness and consciousness-concomitants should be understood as object 
condition. [534] 


72. (3) A state that assists in the sense of being foremost is a ÿ7eđdorminamice 
cơndiHơn. It is of two kinds as conascent and as object. Herein, because of the 
passage beginning “Predominance of zeal is a condition, as predominance 
condition, for states associated with zeal and for the kinds of materiality 
originated thereby” (Patth I 2), it ¡is the four states called zeal, [purity of] 
consciousness, energy, and inquiry, that should be understood as predominance 
condition; but not simultaneously, for when consciousness occurs with emphasis 
on zeal and putting zeal foremost, then it is zeal and not the others that is 
predominant. So with the rest. But the state, by giving importance to which, 
immaterial states occur, is their objec†-predominance. Hence it is said: “When any 
states, as states Of consciousness and consciousness-concomitants, arise by giving 
importance to any states, these [latter] states are a condition, as predominance 
condition, for those [former] states“ (Patth I 2). 


73. (4), (5) A state that assists by being proximate is a ƒroximity condiHon. A 
state that assists by being contiguous is a confieuit condiHon. The explanation of 
this pair of conditions is very diffuse, but substantially it is this:!2 the regular 
order of consciousness begins thus, mind element is proximate (next) after eye- 
consciousness, mind-consciousness element is proximate (next) after mind 
element, and this is established only by each preceding consciousness, not 
otherwise; consequently, a state that is capable of arousing an appropriate kind 





11. ““Wfiich are contingent upon other such stafes”: because ït is said without distinction 
of all visible-data bases ... and of all mental-data bases, there is consequently no 
dhamma (state) among the formed, unformed, and conceptual dhammas, classed as 
sixfold under visible data, etc., that does not become an object condition” (Vism-mh†t 
584). 

12. “Proximity and contiguity conditions are not stated in accordance with the 
distinction between making occur and giving opportunity, as the absence and 
disappearance conditions are: rather they are stated as the causes of the regular order 
Of consciousness [in the cognitive series]” (Vism-mht 585). 
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Of consciousness proximate (next) to itself is a proximity condition. Hence it is 
said: “Proximity condition: eye-consciousness and the states associated 
therewith are a condition, as proximity condition, for mind element and for the 
states associated therewith” (Patth I 2). 


Z4. (5) Proximity condition is the same as contiguity condition. The difference 
here is only ¡n the letter, there is none in the meaning; just as in the case of the 
words “growth“ and “continuity“ (XIV.66), etc., and as in the case of the 
“terminology dyad,“ “language dyad,“ (Dhs §1306) and so on. 


75. The opinion of [certain] teachers! is that proximity condition refers to 
Proximity of aim (fruit) and contiguity condition refers to proximity of time. But 
that is contradicted by such statements as “The profitable [consciousness] 
belonging to the base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception in 
one who emerges from cessation is a condition, as contiguity condition, for 
fruition attainment [consciousness]“ (Patth I 160). 


Z6. Now, they say in this context that “the ability of states to produce [their 
fruit] is not diminished, but the influence of meditative development prevents 
states from arising in proximity.“ But that only establishes that there is no 
Proximity of time; and we also say the same, namely, that there is no proximity of 
time there owing to the influence of development. [535] But since there is no 
proximity of time, the state of contiguity condition is therefore impossible 
[according to them] since their belief is that the contiguity condition depends on 
proximity of time (cf. M-a II 363). Instead of adopting any such misinterpretation, 
the difference should be treated as residing in the letter only, not in the meaning. 
How? There is no interval (anztara) between them, thus they are proximate 
(anantara); they are quite without interval because [even the distinction of] co- 
presence ¡is lacking, thus they are contipuous (samanantara).'* 


77. (6) A state that, while arising, assists [another state] by making it arise 
together with itself is a cơascence condiHơn, as a lamp is for illumination. With 
the immaterial ageregates, efc., it is sixfold, according as it is said: “(¡) The four 
immaterial aggregates are a condition, as conascence condition, for each other, 
(¡) the four great primaries are ... for each other; (ii) at the moment of descent 
into the womb mentality and materiality are... for each other; (iv) states of 
consciousness and its concomitants are ... for the kinds of materiality originated 





13. “This refers to the Elder Revata too“ (Vism-mht 586). 

14. “The state oƒ proximit/ condition is the ability to cause arising proximately (without 
interval) because there is no interval between the cessation of the preceding and the 
arising of the subsequent. The state Of confieuiH/ cơndiHon 1s the ability to cause arising by 
being quite proximate (without interval) throuph approaching, as it were, identity with 
1tself owing to absence of any distinction that “This is below, abowe, or around that,“ which 
1s because of lack of any such co-presence as in the case of the [components of the] 
material øroups, and because of lack of any co-positionality of the condition and the 
conditionally arisen. And [in general], because of the uninterestedness of [all] states 
(đhamrnn), when a given [state] has ceased, or is present, in a øiven mode, and [other] states 
(đharmxnn) come to be possessed of that particular mod, it is that [state's] mode that must 
be regarded as what ¡s called “ability to cause arising““ (Vism-mht 586). 
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by consciousness; (v) the øreat primaries are ... for derived materiality; (vi) material 
states are sometimes [as at rebirth-linking] a condition, as conascence condition, 
and sometimes [as in the course of an existence] not a condition as conascence 
condition, for immaterial states” (Patth I 3). This refers only to the heart-basis. 


78. (7) A state that assists by means of mutual arousing and consolidating is a 
tmutunlity condiHion, as the three sticks of a tripod give each other consolidating 
support. With the immaterial aggregates, etc., it is threefold, according as it is 
said: “The four immaterial agpgregates are a condition, as mutuality condition, 
[for each other]; the four great primaries are a condition, as mutuality condition, 
[for each other]; at the moment of descent into the womb mentality and materiality 
are a condition, as mutuality condition, [for each other]“ (Patth I 3). 


79. (8)A state that assists in the mode of foundation and in the mode of support 
1s a suport cơndiHơn, as the earth is for trees, as canvas is for paintings, and so 
on. It should be understood in the way stated for conascence thus: “The four 
immaterial aggregates are a condition, as support condition, for each other 
(Patth I 3), but the sixth instance has been set forth in this way here: “The eye 
base [is a condition, as support condition,] for the eye-consciousness element 
[and for the states associated therewith]; the ear base... the nose base.... the 
tongue base ... the body base is a condition, as support condition, for the body- 
consciousness element and for the states associated therewith; the materiality 
with which as their support the mind element and the mind-consciousness element 
Occur is a condition, as support condition, for the mind element, for the mind- 
consciousness element, and for the states associated therewith” (Patth I4). 


80. (9) Decisiue-support condition: firstly, here is the word-meaning: [536] it is 
treated as support, not dispensed with, by its own fruit because [its own fruit's] 
existence is dependent on it, thus it is the support. But just as great misery is 
despair, so great support is decisive support. Thỉs is a term for a cogent reason. 
Consequently, a state that assists by being a cogent reason should be understood 
as a decisive-support condition. 


It is threefold, namely, (a) object-decisive-support, (b) proximate-decisive- 
support, and (c) natural-decisive-support condition. 


81. (a) Herein, firstly, object-decisiue-support condition is set forth without 
differentiating it from object-predominance in the way beginning: “Having given 
a gifít, having undertaken the precepts of virtue, having done the duties of the 
Ủposatha, a man gives that importance and reviews it; he gives importance to 
former things well done and reviews them. Having emerged from jhãna, he 
øives jhãna importance and reviews it. Irainers give importance to change-of- 
lineage and review it. They øive importance to cleansing and review it.'? Trainers, 
having emerged from a path, give importance to the path and review it” 
(Patth I 165). Herein, the object in giving importance to which consciousness 





15. “Reviewing change-of-lineage“ (the consciousness that precedes the path 
consciousness) applies to stream-enterers. “Reviewing cleansing” (the “cleansingZ 
that consists in attaining a higher path than the first) applies to once-returners and 
non-returners (see Vism-mht 589). 
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and consciousness concomitants arise, is necessarily a cogent one among these 
objects. So their difference may be understood in this way: obJecf-predominanice is 
in the sense of what is to be given importance to, and objecf-decisfue-support is in 
the sense of a cogent reason. 


82. (b) Also przoximate-decisiue-support condiHon is set forth without 
differentiating it from the proximity condition in the way beginning, “Any 
preceding profitable aggregates are a condition, as decisive-support condition, 
for any succeeding aggregates“ (Patth I 165). But in the exposition there is a 
distinction, because in the exposition of the schedule (mãtikñ-nikkhepa) they are 
øiven as proximity in the way beginning, “Eye-consciousness element and the 
states associated therewith are a condition, as proximity condition, for mind 
element and for the states associated therewith” (Patth I 2) and as decisive- 
support in the way beginning, “Any preceding profitable states are a condition 
as đecisive-support condition, for any succeeding profitable states” (Patth I 4), 
though it comes to the same thing as regards the meaning. Nevertheless, 
proximif/ may be understood as the ability to cause the occurrence of an 
appropriate conscious arising proximate (next) to itself, and đecisiue support as 
the preceding consciousness“s cogency in the arousing of the succeeding 
consciousnesses. 


83. For while in the cases of root-cause and other such conditions 
consciousness can arise actually without any of those conditions, there is no 
arising of consciousness without a proximate consciousness [to precede it], so 
this is a cogent condition. Their đifference, then, may be understood in this way: 
proximH/ condition arouses an appropriate consciousness proximate (next) to 
itselt, while proximity-decisiue-support cơnđiHion is a cogent reason. 


84. (c) As to 0atural-decisiue-support: the decisive-support is natural, thus it is a 
natural-decisive-support. Eaith, virtue, etc., produced in, or climate, food, etc., 
habitual to, one's own continuity are called natural. ©r else, it is a decisive- 
support by nature, [537] thus it is a natural-decisive-support. The meaning is 
that it is unmixed with object and proximity. It should be understood as variousÌy 
đivided up in the way beginning: “Natural-decisive-support: with faith as 
đecisive-support a man gives a giít, undertakes the precepts of virtue, does the 
duties of the Uposatha, arouses jhãna, arouses insight, arouses the path, arouses 
direct-knowledge, arouses an attainment. With virtue ... With learning... With 
generosity.... With understanding as decisive-support a man gives a giÍt.... 
arouses an attainment. Faith, virtue, learning, generosity, understanding, are 
conditions, as decisive-support condition, for [the repeated arising of] faith, 
virtue, learning, generosity, understanding“ (Patth I 165). So these things 
beginning with faith are natural-decisive-support since they are both natural 
and đecisive-supports in the sense of a cogent reason. 


85. (10) A state that assists by being present, having arisen previously, is a 
prenascence condition. ]t is elevenfold as physical basis and object in the five 
doors, and as the heart-basis, according as it is said: “The eye base is a condition, 
as prenascence condition, for the eye-consciousness element and for the states 
associated therewith. The ear base ... The nose base ... The tongue base ... The 
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body base ... The visible-data base.... The sound base ... The odour base ... The 
flavour base ... The tangible-data base is a condition, as prenascence condition, 
for the body-consciousness element and for the states associated therewith. The 
visible-data base ... The sound base ... The odour base ... The flavour base ... the 
tangible data base [is a condition, as prenascence condition, ] for the mind element. 
The materiality with which as their support the mind element and mind- 
consciousness element occur is a condition, as prenascence condition, for the 
mind-element and for the states associated therewith, and it is sometimes [as in 
the course of an existence] a condition, as prenascence condition, sometimes [as 
at rebirth-linking] not a condition, as prenascence condition, for the mind- 
consciousness element and for the states associated therewith” (Patth I 48). 


86. (11) An immaterial state that [while present] assists prenascent material 
states [also present] by consolidating them is a Ø0sfnascence condiHon, like the 
volition of appetite for food, which assists the bodies of vultures“ young. Hence 
it is said: “Postnascent [538] states of consciousness and its concomitants are a 
condition, as postnascence condition, for the prenascent [co-present] body“ 
(Patth I5). 

87. (12) A state that assists the efficiency and power of the proximate (next) in 
the sense of repetition is a repetiHon condition, like repeated application to books 
and so on. lt is threefold as profitable, unprofitable, and functional impulsion; 
for it is said: “Preceding profitable states are a condition, as repetition condition, 
for succeeding profitable states ... Preceding unprofitable ... Preceding functional 
indeterminate states are a condition, as repetition condition, for succeeding 
functional indeterminate states” (Patth I 5). 


88. (13) A state that assists by means of the action called intervening of 
consciousness is a k41~.a cơnđiHion. Tt is twofold as (a) profitable and unprofitable 
volition acting from a different time, and (b) as all conascent volition (see Patth I 
172), according as it is said: “Profitable and unprofitable kamma is a condition, 
as kamma condition, for resultant aggregates and for the kinds of materiality 
due to kamma performed. Conascent volition is a condition, as kamma condition, 
for associated states and for the kinđs of materiality originated thereby” (Patth I 5). 


89. (14) A resultant state that, by effortless quiet, assists effortless quiet [in 
other states] is a katua-result condiHion. In the course of an existence it is a 
condition for states originated by it, and at rebirth-linking for the kinds of 
materiality due to kamma performed, and in both cases for the associated states, 
according as it is said: “One resultant indeterminate aggregate is a condition, 
as kamma-result condition, for three aggregates and for the kinds of materiality 
originated by consciousness... At the moment of rebirth-linking one resultant 
indeterminate aggregate [is a condition ...] for three aggregates.... Three 
aggregates [are a condition ...] for one aggregate.... TWO aggregates are a 
condition, as kamma-result condition, for two aggregates and for the kinds of 
materiality due to kamma performed. Aggregates are a condition, as kamma- 
result condition, for the physical basis“ (Patth I 173). 


90. (15) The four kinds of nutriment, which assist material and immaterial 
states by consolidating them, are ?†4friment conditions, according as it is said: 
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“Physical nutriment is a condition, as nutriment condition, for this body. 
Immaterial nutriments are conditions, as nutriment condition, for associated 
states and for the kinds of materiality originated by them“ (Patth I 5). But in the 
Question Section it is said: “At the moment of rebirth-linking, resultant 
indeterminate nutriments are conditions, as nutriment condition, for aøpregates 
associated therewith and for the kinds of materiality due to kamma performed” 
(Patth I 174). 


91. (16) Leaving out the femininity and masculinity faculties, the twenty 
remaining faculties (see XIV1), which assist in the sense of predominance, [539] 
are ƒqcult condiHơns. Herein, the five, namely, the eye faculty, etc., are conditions 
only for immaterial states, the rest are conditions for material and immaterial 
states, according as it is said: “The eye faculty [is a condition, as faculty 
condition,] for eye-consciousness element [and for the states associated therewith]. 
The ear faculty ... The nose faculty ... The tongue faculty ... The body faculty is 
a condition, as faculty condition, for the body-consciousness element and for 
the states associated therewith. The material life faculty is a condition, as faculty 
condition, for the kinds of materiality due to kamma performed. The immaterial 
faculties are a condition, as faculty condition, for the states associated therewith 
and for the kinds of materiality originated thereby” (Patth 1, 5-6). But in the 
Question Section it ¡is said: “At the moment of rebirth-linking resultant 
indeterminate faculties are a condition, as faculty condition, for associated 
aøgregates and for the kinds of materiality due to kamma performed“ (Patth I 175). 


92. (17) All the seven jhãna factors classed as profitable, etc—leaving out the 
pair, pleasant and painful feeling, in the case of the two sets of five 
consciousnesses—which factors assist in the sense of constituting a state of 
jhãna, are /hãna cơndifions, according as it is said: “The jhãna factors are a 
condition, as jhãna condition, for the states associated with jhãna and for the 
kinds of materiality originated thereby” (Patth I 6). But in the Question Section it 
1s said: “ At the moment of rebirth-linking, resultant indeterminate jhãna factors 
are a condition, as jhãna condition, for associated aggregates and for the kinds 
of materiality due to kamma performed” (Patth I 175). 


93. (18) The twelve path factors classed as profitable, etc., which assist in the 
sense of an outlet from whatever it may be, are ah conditiơns, according as it is 
said: “The path factors are a condition, as path condition, for states associated 
therewith and for the kinds of materiality originated thereby“ (Patth I 6). But in 
the Question Section it is said: “At the moment of rebirth-linking, resultant 
indeterminate path factors are a condition, as path condition, for agpregates 
associated therewith and for the kinds of materiality due to kamma performed” 
(Patth I 176). 


But these two, namely, jhãna and path conditions, should be understood as 
inapplicable to the two sets of five consciousnesses and to the consciousnesses 
without root-cause ((34)-(41), (50)-(56), (70)-(⁄2)). 


94. (19) Immaterial states that assist by the kind of association consisting in 
having the same physical basis, same object, same arising, same cessation, are 
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associaHơn conđifions, according as it is said: “The four immaterial aggregates 
are a condition, as association condition, for each other” (Patth I 6). 


95. (20) Material states that assist immaterial states, and immaterial states that 
assist material states by not having sameness of physical basis, etc., are đissociation 
cơndiHơns. Thịs is threefold as conascent, postnascent, and prenascent, for this 
1s said: “Conascent profitable aggregates are a condition, as dissociation 
condition, for the kinds of materiality originated by consciousness. Postnascent 
[540] profitable [mental] aggregates are a condition, as dissociation condition, 
for this prenascent body“ (Patth I 176). But in the analysis of the conascent in the 
indeterminate clause it is said: “At the moment of rebirth-linking, resultant 
indeterminate aggregates are a condition, as đissociation condition, for the kinds 
of materiality due to kamma performed. The aggregates are a condition, as 
dissociation condition, for the physical basis, and the physical basis for the 
aggregates” (Patth I 176). But the prenascent should be understood as the eye 
faculty, etc., and the physical basis, according as it is said: “The prenascent eye 
base [is a condition, as dissociation condition,] for eye-consciousness_... The 
body base is a condition, as đissociation condition, for body-consciousness. The 
physical basis [is a condition, as dissociation condition,] for resultant- 
indeterminate and functional-indeterminate aggregates.... The physical basis 
[is a condition, as đissociation condition,] for profitable aggregates.... The 
physical basis [is a condition, as đissociation condition,] for unprofitable 
aggregates“ (Patth I 176-77). 


96. (21) A state that, by means of existingness characterized by presence, assists 
a like state by consolidating it, is a øresence condiHon. A sevenfold summary is 
laid down for it according to immaterial aggregates, preat primaries, mentality- 
materiality, consciousness and consciousness-concomitants, great primaries, 
bases, and physical [heart] basis, according as it is said: “The four immaterial 
apggregates are a condition, as presence condition, for each other. The four great 
primaries ... are ... for each other. At the time of đescent into the womb mentality 
and materiality [are a condition, as presence condition,] for each other. States of 
consciousness and consciousness-concomitants are ... for the kinds of materiality 
Originated by consciousness. The four great primaries are... for derived 
materiality. The eye base is... for the eye-consciousness element [and for the 
states associated therewith]. The [ear base ... nose base ... tongue base ...] body 
base is... for the body-consciousness element ... The visible-data base [is ... for 
the eye-consciousness element ... The sound base ... odour base ... flavour base 
...J tangible-data base is a condition, as presence condition, for the body- 
consciousness element and for the states associated therewith. The visible-data 
base ... The [sound base ... odour base ... flavour base ...] tangible-data base is 
a condition, as presence condition, for the mind element and for the states 
associated therewith. The materiality with which as their support the mind 
element and mind-consciousness element occur is a condition, as presence 
condition, for the mind element, for the mind-consciousness element, and for 
the states associated therewith“ (Patth I 6). 
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97. But in the Question Section, after setting forth conascence, prenascence, 
postnascence, nutriment, and faculty, the description is given first under 
conascence in the way beginning, “One aggregate is a condition, as presence 
condition, for three aggregates and for materiality originated thereby“ (Patth I 
178). Under prenascence the description is given according to the prenascent 
eye and so on. Ủnder postnascence the description is given according to 
postnascent consciousness and consciousness-concomitants as conditions for 
this body. Ủnder nutriments and faculties [respectively] the description is given 
thus: “Physical nutriment is a condition, as presence condition, for this body,“ 
[541] and “The material life faculty is a condition, as presence condition, for 
materiality due to kamma performed” (Patth I 178).' 


98. (22) Immaterial states that, by their ceasing in contiguity [before], assist by 
giving opportunity to immaterial states that arise proximately (next) after them 
are absence condiHons, according as it is said: “States of consciousness and 
consciousness-concomitants that have ceased in contiguity are a condition, as 
absence condition, for present states of consciousness and consciousness- 
concomitants” (Patth I 7). 


99. (23) Those same states, because they assist by their disappearance, are a 
đisappearance condition, according as it is said: “States of consciousness and 
consciousness-concomitants that have disappeared in contiguity are a condition, 
as disappearance condition, for present states of consciousness and 
consciousness-concomitants” (Patth I 7). 


100. (24) The same states that are presence condition, because they assist by 
their non-disappearance, should be understood as a #0!-đisappearance condition. 
Ớr this dyad is stated as an embellishment of teaching to suit the needs of those 
who are teachable, just as [in the Mãtikã of the Dhammasangan] the “dissociated- 
from-cause dyad” is given after the “causeless dyad.” 





16. “The presence (øff) condition is not applicable to Nibbãna. For a presence 
condition ¡s that which is unhelpful by its absence of existingness (atthi-bhauñbhñoa) 
and becomes helpful by obtaining existingness. And Nibbãna does not, after being 
unhelpful by its own absence of existingness to those states that have Nibbana as 
their object, become helpful to them by obtaining existingness. Or alternatively, the 
presence condition, which by its non-existingness is the opposite of helpfulness to 
those states that are associated with arising, etc., is helpful to them by its existingness. 
So Nibbana is not a presence condition” (Vism-mhịt 597). 

lt may be noted that aff has more than one use, anong which the following two 
may be mentioned: (1) atfhi (1s) = upalabbhan=iwa (is (a) “apprehendable,” and (b) not a 
self-contradictory impossibility)—“atthi, bhikkhaue, aJñt#n—There 1s an unborn“ (Úd 
80), and the điscussion on the existence of Nibbana (XVI.67£f). (2) AHthi (1s) = 0< anna 
(arisen)—see “Y, bhikkhque, ripatn Jñttm pñtubhflam attlhT tí tassa sankhñ—Of the 
materiality that is born, manifested, it is said that “Tt is” (S II 71£.). The affhi-paccaa 
(presence condition), being implicitly equated with the latter, cannot be applied to 
Nibbãna because Nibbana ¡is not subject to arising (A T 152). 
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[Hou0 lgnorance 1s a Condition for ForImaHons] 
101. Now, as regards these twenty-four conditions: 


For those of merit ignorance 

ls a condition in two ways 
And for the next in many ways 
But for the last kind only once. 


102. Herein, ƒor those 0ƒ 1nerit inorance is a condition ïn F00 t0as: it is a condition 
in two ways, namely, as object condition and as decisive-support condition. For 
ignorance is a condition, as object condition, for formations of merit of the sense 
sphere at the time of comprehending [by means of insight] ignorance as liable to 
destruction and fall; and it is likewise for those of the fine-material sphere at the 
time of knowing a confused mind by means of direct-knowledge consciousness 
[through penetrating others“ minds, and so on]. But it is a condition, as decisive- 
support condition, in two cases, that is to say, [for the sense-sphere formation] in 
one who, for the purpose of surmounting ignorance, fulfils the various instances 
Of sense-sphere merit-making consisting in giving, etc., and [for the fine-material- 
sphere formation] in one who arouses the fine-material jhãnas [for the same 
purpose]. Likewise in one who effects that merit while aspiring to the delight of 
sense-sphere becoming and fine-material becoming because he is confused by 
1pnorance. 


103. And for the niext ïn trang t0aws: it is a condition for formations of demerit in 
many ways. How? As object condition at the time of the arising of greed, etfc., 
contingent upon ignorance; as object-predominance and object-decisive-support 
respectively at the times of giving importance [to ignorance] and enjoying [it]; 
as đecisive-support in one who, being confused by ignorance and unaware of 
danger, kills living things, etc.; as proximity, contiguity, proximity-decisive- 
support, repetition, absence, and disappearance, for the second impulsion and 
those that follow; as root-cause, conascence, mutuality, support, association, 
presence, and non-disappearance, in one doing anything unprofitable. It is 
thus a condition in many ways. 


104. But for the last kind ơnlự once: [542] it is reckoned as a condition in one way, 
namely, as decisive-support condition only, for formations of the imperturbable. 
But its relation as decisive-support condition should be understood as stated 
unđer formations of merit. 


[No Single Fruit from Sinsle Cause] 


105. Here ¡† tay be asked: But how is this? Is ignorance the only condition for 
formations, or are there other conditions? What is the position here? Eor firstly, if 
1t is the only one, there follows the assertion of a single cause;'” but then if there 
are others, the description of it as a single cause, namely, “With ignorance as 





17. “The assertion of a single cause (kãr4z) is undesirable because it follows that 
there would be production of everything all the time, and because it follows that there 
would be a single homogeneous state;“ (Vism-mh†t 599) cí. XIX.3. 
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condition there are formations,” is incorrect—Ït is not incorrect. Why not? Here 
1s the reason: 


Nor from a single cause arise 

One fruit or many, nor one fruit from many; 
“Tis helpful, though, to utilize 

One cause and fruit as representative. 


106. Here there is no single or multiple fruit of any kind from a single cause, 
nor a sinple fruit from multiple causes, but only multiple fruit from multiple 
causes. So from multiple causes, in other words, from temperature, earth, seed, 
and moisture, is seen to arise a multiple fruit, in other words, the shoot, which 
has visible form, odour, taste, and so on. But one representative cause and fruit 
given in this way, “With ignorance as condition there are formations; with 
formations as condition, consciousness,“ have a meaning and a use. 


107. For the Blessed One employs one representative cause and fruit when it is 
suitable for the sake of elegance in instruction and to suit the idiosyncrasies of 
those susceptible of being taught. And he does so in some instances because it 
1s a basic factor, and in some instances because it is the most obvious, and in 
some instances because it is not common to all. 


In the passage “With contact as condition, feeling” (M I 261) he mentions a 
single cause and fruit because they are basic factors. For contact is the basic 
cause of feeling since the kinds of feeling are defined according to the kinds of 
contact [as “eye-contact-born feeling” and so on], and feeling is contacts basic 
fruit since contact is defined according to the kinds of feeling [that it produces]. 
He mentions a single cause in the passage “Disease due to phlegm” (A V 110) 
because that is the most obvious. For here what is obvious is the phlegm, not the 
kamma, etc., [mentioned later in the same sutta]. He mentions a single cause in 
the passage “Bhikkhus, any states whatever that are unprofitable are all rooted 
in unwise attention” (cfí. S V 91) because it is not common to all. For unwise 
attention to unprofitable things is not common to all [states] in the way that, say, 
physical basis and object are common to all. 


108. Consequently, although other causes of formations such as physical basis 
and object, conascent states, etc., are actually existent, still ignorance may be 
understood as the representative cause of formations [firstly] because it is the 
basic factor as the cause of other causes of formations such as craving, etc., as it 
is said: “Craving increases in one who dwells seeing enjoyment” (S II 84), and 
“With the arising of ignorance there is the arising of cankers“ (M I 55); and 
again because it is the most obvious, “Not knowing, bhikkhus, in ignorance, he 
forms the formation of merit” (cí. S II 82); and lastly because it is not common to 
alL [543] So the use of one representative cause and fruit should in each instance 
be understood according to this explanation of it.'Ẻ 


109. Here it may be said: “We admit that. But ignorance is reprehensible and 
has entirely undesirable fruit. How then can it rightly be a condition for formations 
of merit and of the imperturbable? Sugarcane does not grow from [bitter] nimba 





18. Par/hãra-oacana—“explanation”: not in PED in this sense. 
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seeds.“ Why should it not be right? For in the world [that is, even among thinkers 
outside the Dispensation it is recognized that] 


Both as opposed and unopposed 
A states conditions may be found, 
And both as like and unlike too: 
That does not make it their resuli. 


110. Itis established in the world that when states have a condition, it may be 
opposed or unopposed to them as to presence, individual essence, function, and 
so on. Eor a preceding consciousness is a condition, opposed as to presence, for 
the succeeding consciousness; and the preceding training is a condition likewise 
for the plying of crafts, etc., which take place subsequently. Kamma is a condition, 
opposed as to individual essence, for materiality; and so are milk, etc., for curds, 
and so on. Light is a condition, opposed as to function, for eye-consciousness; 
and so are molasses, etc., for intoxicants, and so on. But eye-cum-visible-data, 
etc., are respectively a condition, unopposed as to presence, for eye-consciousness, 
and so on. And the first impulsion, and those that follow, are a condition, 
unopposed as to individual essence and function, for the impulsions that follow 
them. And just as conditions operate as opposed and unopposed, so also they 
operate as like and unlike. Materiality—for example, temperature and 
nutriment—is a condition for materiality: the like for the like. And so are paddy 
seeds, etc., for paddy crops, and so on. The material is a condition for the 
immaterial, and so is the immaterial for the material: the unlike for the like. And 
so are ox hair and ram/s haïr, horns, curd, and sesame flour, etc., respectively for 
dabba grass, reeds, bhiitanaka grass, and so on.'? And those states for which these 
are the opposed and unopposed, like and unlike, conditions are not the results 
of these states as well. 


111. So although this ignorance has entirely undesirable fruit for its result 
and is reprehensible in its individual essence, yet it should be understood as a 
condition, opposed or unopposed and like or unlike as the case may be, as to 
presence, function, and individual essence, for all these formations of merit, etc. 
And its state as a condition has already been given in the way beginning, “For 
when unknowing—in other words, ignorance—of suffering, etc., is unaban- 
doned in a man, owing firstly to his anknowing about suffering and about the 
past, etc., then be believes the suffering of the round of rebirths to be pleasant 





19. Aø/—“a goat or sheep“: not in PED. The Vism text reads “golomñuilormaisñua- 
dadluitlapitthadrmi ca dubbñsarabhiitanakñdinatmr.“ Vism-mht explaïns thus: “GolornãuilormñdT 
tH.ñdisu qolomnñuilormnñmi dubbña au† tí rattñ e]akñ 0editabbn 0isãt<nI sarassa dadhiHlapi††haeilãni 
bhữtiqakassa se0ñlam tanduleWwakassa kharaunlauñ assatarassi tỉ e0am ñđi ñdisaddena 
saiieahito,” which renders thus: “As to “Ox haïr and ram s ha, efc.,ˆ and the rest: ox hair 
and ram“s haïr [are conditions for the unlike] dubbã (dabba) grass—a ram (øơ¡) should 
be understood as a red sheep (eJak8); horn is for reeds (sarø); curds, sesame flour and 
molasses are for bhiiitaka grass; moss is for the f4#uleyyaka plant; a she donkey is 
for a mule; and so on in this way as included by the word “etc.“ (Vism-mht 601). 
Except for the last-mentioned, it seems problematical why these things, if riphtly 
interpreted, should be conditions for the things mentioned. 
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and he embarks upon the three kinds of formations, which are the cause of that 
very suffering“ (§62). 


112.  Moreover, there ¡is this way of explanation as welÏ: 


Now, when a man is ignorant 

Of death and rebirth and the round, 
The characteristics of the formed, 
Dependently-arisen states, [544] 


And ïín his ignorance he forms 
Formations of this triple kind, 
Then ignorance itself will be 
Condition for each of the three. 


113. But how does a man who is confused about these things perform these 
three kinds of formations? Eirstly, when he is confused about death, instead of 
taking death thus, “Death in every case is break-up of aggregates,” he figures 
that it is a [lasting] being that dies, that it is a [lasting] being“s transmigration to 
another incarnation, and so on. 


114. When he is confused about reappearance, instead of taking rebirth thus, 
“Birth in every case is manifestation of aggregates,” he figures that it is a lasting 
being“s manifestation in a new body. 


115. When he is confused about the round of rebirths, instead of taking the 
round of rebirths as pictured thus: 


The endless chain of aggregates, 

Of elements, of bases too, 

That carries on unbrokenly 

Is what is called “the round of births,” 


he figures that it is a lasting being that goes from this world to another world, 
that comes from another world to this world. 


116. When he is confused about the characteristics of formations, instead of 
apprehending their specific and general characteristics, he figures that 
formations are self, belong to a self, are lasting, pleasant, beautiful. 


117. When he is confused about dependently-arisen states, instead of taking 
the occurrence of formations to be due to iznorance, etc., he figures that it is a self 
that knows or does not know, that acts and causes action, that appears in rebirth- 
linking, and he figures that atoms, an Overlord, etc., shape its body in the various 
states of the embryo and endow it with faculties, and that when it has been 
endowed with faculties it touches, feels, craves, clings, and endeavours, and that 
it becomes anew in the next becoming; or he figures thus, “All beings ... [are] 
moulded by fate, coincidence and nature“ (D I 53). 


118.  Thus he figures, blinded by ignorance. He is like a blind man who wanders 
about the earth, encountering now right and now wrong paths, now heights 
and now hollows, now even and now uneven øground, and so he forms formations 
now of merit, now of demerit, now imperturbable. 


119. Hence this is said: 
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As one born blind, who gropes along 
Without assistance from a guide, 
Chooses a road that may be right 

At one time, at another 'WTOnE, 


So while the foolish man pursues 
The round of births without a guide, 
Now to do merit he may choose 

And now demerit in such plight. 


But when the Dhamma he comes to know 
And penetrates the truths besides, 

Then ignorance is put to flight 

At last, and he in peace may øo. 


Thịs is the detailed explanation of the clause, “With ignorance as condition 
there are formations.” [545] 


[(m) CONSCIOUSNESS] 


[(1) Kinds 0ƒ Mundane Resultant Consciousnness] 


120. In the clause, z0th ƒormaHơns as condiion, consciosftess, consciousness 1s 
sixfold as eye-consciousness, and so on. Herein, eye-consciousness is twofold, 
namely, profitable [kamma-]resultant and unprofitable [kamma-]resultant (see 
Table H for bracketed numbers that follow). Likewise ear-, nose-, tongue-, and 
body-consciousness ((34)-(38) and (50)-(54)). But mind-consciousness is twenty- 
two-fold, namely, the two profitable and unprofitable resultant mind elements 
((39) and (55)), the three root-causeless mind-consciousness elements ((40), (41) 
and (56)), the eight sense-sphere resultant consciousnesses with root-cause 
((42)-(49)), the five of the fine-material sphere ((57)-(61)), and the four of the 
immaterial sphere ((62)-(65)). So all the thirty-two mundane resultant 
consciousnesses ((34)-(65)) are included by these six kinds of consciousness. 
But the supramundane kinds do not belong to the exposition of the round [of 
becoming], and so they are not included. 


121. Here it may be asked: “But how is it to be known that this consciousness 
of the kind stated actually has formations as its condition?”—Because there is 
no kamma-result when there is no stored-up kamma. Eor this consciousness is 
kamma-result, and kamma-result does not arise in the absence of stored-up 
kamma. Tí it did, then all kinds of kamma-resultant consciousnesses would 
arise in all kinds of beings, and they do not đo so. This is how it should be 
known that such consciousness has formations as its condition. 

122. But which kind of consciousness has which kind of formations as its 
condition? 

Firstly, the following sixteen kinds arise with the sense-sphere formation of 
merit as condition: the five profitable resultants beginning with eye- 
consciousness ((34)-(38)), and in the case of mind-consciousness one kind of 
mind element (39) and two kinds of mind-consciousness element ((40)-(41)), 
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and the eight kinds of sense-sphere resultant ((42)-(49)), according as it is said: 
“Owing to profitable kamma of the sense sphere having been performed, stored 
up, resultant eye-consciousness” (Dhs §431), “ear-, nose-, tongue-, body- 
consciousness“ (Dhs §443), “resultant mind element arises“ (Dhs §455), “mind- 
consciousness element accompanied by joy arises“ (Dhs §469), “mind- 
consciousness element accompanied by equanimity arises“ (Dhs §484), 
“accomparied by joy and associated with knowledge ... accompanied by joy, 
associated with knowledge and prompted ... accompanied by joy and 
dissociated from knowledge ... accompanied by joy, đissociated from knowledge 
and prompted ... accompanied by equanimity and associated with knowledge 
.. accompanied by equanimity, associated with knowledge and prompted  ... 
accompanied by equanimity and dissociated from knowledge ... accomparnied 
by equanimity, dissociated from knowledge and prompted” (Dhs §498). 


123.  There are five kinds of resultant fine-material-sphere consciousness ((57)- 
(61)) with the fine-material-sphere formation of merit as condition, according as 
it is said: “Owing to that same profitable kamma of the fine-material sphere 
having been performed, stored up, [by the development of that same profitable 
jhãna,] [546] secluded from sense desires.... he enters upon and dwells in the 
resultant first jhãna ... fifth jhãna” (Dhs §499). 


124. There are seven kinds of consciousness with the formation of demerit as 
condition: the five unprofitable resultants beginning with eye-consciousness 
((50)-(54)), one mind element (55), and one mind-consciousness element (56), 
according as it is said: “Because of unprofitable kamma having been performed 
and stored up, resultant eye-consciousness has arisen ... ear- ... nose- ... tongue- 
... body-consciousness has arisen“ (Dhs §556), “resultant mind element“ (Dhs 
§562), “resultant mind-consciousness element has arisen“ (Dhs §564). 


125. There are four kinds of immaterial resultant consciousness ((62)-(65)) with 
the formation of the imperturbable as condition, according as it is said: “Owing to 
that same profitable kamma of the immaterial sphere having been performed, stored 
up [by the development of that same profitable immaterial jhãna, with the abandoning 
of bodily pleasure and pain ... he enters upon and dwells in the resultant fourth 
jhãna, which,] with the complete surmounting of perceptions of material form ... is 
accompanied by the base consisting of boundless space“ (Dhs §501), “accompanied 
by the base consisting of boundless consciousness” (Dhs §502), “accompanied by 
the base consisting of nothingness“ (Dhs §503), “accompanied by the base 
consisting of neither perception nor non-perception“ (Dhs §504). 


126. After knowing what kind of consciousness has what formations as its 
condition, one should now understand how it occurs as follows. 


[(2) The Occurrence oƒ Resultant Consciowsniess] 


Now, this resultant consciousness all occurs in two ways, namely, (a) in the 
course of an individual existence (or continuity), and (b) at the rebirth-linking 
[momenl]. 

Herein, there are the two fivefold consciousnesses ((34)-(38) and (50)-(54)), 
two mind elements ((39) and (55)), and root-causeless mind-consciousness 
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element accompanied by joy (40), that is, thirteen which occur only in the course 
Of an existence in the five-constituent kind of becoming.”? The remaining nineteen 
occur in the three kinds of becoming, either in the course of an existence or at 
rebirth-linking, as appropriate. How? 


l2. (a) In the Course fan Existence] 


127. Firstly,in one who has been reborn by means of either profitable-result or 
unprofitable result: according as his faculties mature, so the five profitable- 
resultant eye-, etc., consciousnesses occur accomplishing the respective functions 
Of seeine, hearing, smelling, tasHns, and touching ((d)-(h)), contingent respectively 
upon a đesirable or desirable-neutral visible datum, etc., as object that has come 
into the focus of the eye, etc.,and having the sensitivity of the eye, etc., as [material] 
support. And likewise the five unprofitable-resultant consciousnesses; the only 
difference being this, that the visible data, etc., as object for these are undesirable 
or undesirable-neutral. And these ten are invariable as to their door, object, 
physical basis, and position [in the cognitive series], and invariable as to their 
functions. 


128. After that, next to the profitable-resultant eye-, etc., consciousness, the 
profitable-resultant mind element (39) occurs accomplishing the function of 
recefuing (ï), contingent upon the same object as that of the former, and having 
the heart-basis as support. [547] And next after the unprofitable-resultant eye-, 
etc., consciousness, the unprofitable-resultant mind element (55) occurs likewise. 
But these two, while variable as to door and object, are invariable as to physical 
basis and position, and invariable as to function. 


129. Then next to the profitable-resultant mind element, the root-causeless 
mind-consciousness element accompanied by joy (40) occurs accomplishing 
the function of 70esfigaHơn (j), contingent upon the same object as that of the 
mỉnd element, and having the heart-basis as support. And when the object is a 
vivid one in any of the six doors belonging to sense-sphere beings, usually at 
the end of impulsions associated with greed it holds up the [renewal of the] 
course of the life-continuum (b) by occurring either once or twice as ?egistration 
(m), having the same object as that apprehended by the impulsions—so it is said 
in the Majjhima Commentary.”' But in the Abhidhamma Commentary two turns 
Of consciousness have been handed down with respect to registration. This 
consciousness has two names, “registration“ (fad-ãrwmutuata—lit. hauing that obJect 
that the preceding impulsions had) and “aftermath life-continuum” (†hi- 
bhaoaniea—see XIV122). It is variable as to door and object, it is invariable as to 
physical basis, and it is variable as to position and function. 





20. For five-constituent becoming, etc., see §§253-54. “Ủnprofitable resultant eye- 
consciousness, etc. sometimes arise even in Brahmãas when undesirable visible data, 
etc., come into focus“ (Vism-mht 604); cf. §180. 

21. This refers to the old Sinhalese commentary no longer extant. 
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This, in the first place, it should be understood, is how thirteen kinds of 
consciousness occur only in the course of an individual existence in the five- 
constituent kind of becoming. 


130. As to the remaining nineteen ((41)-(49) and (56)-(65)), there is none that 
does not occur as a rebirth-linking (a) appropriate to it (see §133). But in the 
course of an individual existence, firstly, two, namely, profitable-resultant and 
unprofitable-resultant root-causeless mind-consciousness elements ((41) and 
(56)) occur accomplishing four functions, that is to say, the function Of 700estigating 
in the five doors (j) next after profitable-resultant and unprofitable-resultant 
mind element, the function of ?egistraHơn (m) in the six doors in the way already 
stated, the function of Ïfe-continuumn (b) that continues after rebirth-linking given 
by themselves, as long as there is no thought-arising to interrupt the life- 
continuum, and lastly the function of đeafh (n) at the end [of the course of an 
existence]. And so these two are invariable as to [possession of heart-] basis, and 
variable as to door, object, position, and function. 


131. The eipht sense-sphere consciousnesses with root-cause ((42)-(49)) occur 
accomplishing three functions, namely, the function of 7egisfraHionr (m) in the six 
đoors in the way already stated, the function of lfe-continuumn (b) after rebirth- 
linking given by themselves, as long as there is no thought-arising to interrupt 
the life-continuum, and lastly the function of death (n) at the end. And they are 
invariable as to [possession of heart-] basis, and variable as to door, position, 
and function. 


132. The five fine-material consciousnesses ((57)-(61)) and the four immaterial 
consciousnesses ((62)-(65)) occur accomplishing two functions, namely, the 
function of liƒe-continuumn (b) that continues after rebirth-linking given by 
themselves, as long as there is no thought-arising to interrupt the life-continuum, 
and the function of đeafh (n) at the end. As regards these, those of the fine- 
material sphere are invariable as to [possession of heart-]basis and as to their 
object, and they are variable as to position and function, while the others occur 
invariably without [heart-] basis, and they are invariable as to object, and variable 
as to position and function. 


Thịs, in the first place, is how the thirty-twofold resultant consciousness OCCUrS 
¡in the course of an individual existence with formations as condition. And there 
[in the course of an existence] these several formations are conditions, as kamma 
condition and decisive-support condition, for this [thirty-twofold resultant 
consciousness]. [548] 


[2. (b) At Rebirth-Linkins] 


133. But what was said above, namely, “as to the remaining nineteen, there is 
none that does not occur as a rebirth-linking appropriate to it” (§130), is hard to 
understand since it is too brief. Hence, in order to show the details it may be asked: 
() How many kinds of rebirth-linking are there? (ii) How many kinds of rebirth- 
linking consciousness? (ii) Where and by what means does rebirth-linking come 
abouf? (v) What does rebirth-linking [consciousness] have as its object? 
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134. (¡) Including the rebirth-linking of non-percipient beings there are twenty 
kinds of rebirth-linking. 


(1) There are nineteen kinds of rebirth-linking consciousnesses, as already 
đescribed. 


(ii) Herein, rebirth-linking by means of the unprofitable-resultant root- 
causeless mind-consciousness element (56) comes about in the states of loss. 
Rebirth-linking by means of the profitable-resultant (41) comes about in the 
human world among those blind from birth, born deaf, born mad, born drivelling 
(see M120; M-a I 118), the sexless, and so on. Rebirth-linking by means of the 
eight principal resultant consciousnesses with root-cause ((42)-(49)) comes 
about among deities of the sense sphere and the meritorious among men. That 
by means of the five fine-material resultant kinds comes about in the fine-material 
Brahmaä-world. That by means of the four immaterial-sphere resultant kinds 
comes about in the immaterial world. So rebirth-linking [consciousness] 
conforms to the means by which, and the place in which, it comes about. 


(iv) Briefly, rebirth-linking [consciousness] has three kinds of objects, namely, 
past, present, and not-so-classifiable (see Ch. II, n. 32). Non-percipient rebirth- 
linking [consciousness] has no object. 


135. Herein, in the base consisting of boundless consciousness and the base 
consisting of neither perception nor non-perception, the object of rebirth-linking 
is pasf. That of the ten kinds of sense-sphere rebirth-linking 1s 4s Or ƒresent. 
That of the rest is of-so-classifiable. But while the rebirth-linking consciousness 
Occurs thus with three kinds of objects, the death consciousness, next to which it 
Occurs, has only a past or a not-so-classifiable object, there being no death 
consciousness with a present object. Consequently, it should be understood 
how it occurs in the happy destinies and the unhappy destinies as follows, that 
is to say, how rebirth-linking consciousness with one of three kinds of objects 
Occurs next to death consciousness with one of two kinds of objects. 


136. [From happy to unhappụ destinw.] EFor example, firstly in the case of a person 
in the happy destinies of the sense-sphere who is an evildoer, when he is lying 
on his deathbed, his evil kamma according as it has been stored up, or its sign, 
comes into focus in the mind door. For it is said, “Then [the evil deeds that he did 
in the past] ... cover him [and overspread him and envelop him]” (M II 164), and 
so on. Then next to the cognitive series of impulsions ending in registration”? 
that arose contingent upon that [kamma or its sign], death consciousness arises 
making the life-continuum“s objective field its object. When it has ceased, rebirth- 
linking consciousness arises contingent upon that same kamma or kamma sign 
that had come into focus, and it does so located in the unhappy destiny, being 
driven there by the force of defilements that have not been cut off. [549] This is the 
kind of rebirth-linking that has a ø2sf object and comes next to death 
consciousness with a Øasf object. 





22. Vibh-a (Be) adds “suddhña 0a Jauanauithiyñ” here, as 1n §140 below in all texts. 
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137. In another“s case, owing to kamma of the kind already described, there 
comes into focus at the mind đoor at the time of death the sign of the unhappy 
destinies with the appearance of fire and flames, etc., in the hells, and so on.” So 
when the life-continuum has twice arisen and ceased, three sorts of cognitive- 
Series consciOusness arise contingent upon that object, namely, the one adverting, 
impulsions numbering five because of the slowing down due to the nearness of 
death, and two registrations. After that, one death consciousness arises making 
the life-continuum.s objective field its object. At this point eleven consciousnesses 
have elapsed. Then, having that same object, which has a life span of the 
remaining five conscious moments, his rebirth-linking consciousness arises. 
This is the kind of rebirth-linking that has a øresenf object and comes next to 
death with a øasf object. 


138. In another“s case, at the time of death there comes into focus in one of the 
five doors an inferior object that is a cause of greed, and so on. When a series Of 
consciousnesses up to determining have arisen in due succession, there arise 
impulsions numbering five because of slowing down due to the nearness Of 
đeath, and two registrations. After that, one death consciousness arises making 
the life-continuums objective field its object. At this point fifteen consciousnesses 
have elapsed, namely, two life-continuums, one each adverting, seeing, receiving, 
investigating and determining, five impulsions, two registrations, and one death 
consciousness. Then, having that same object, which has a life span of the 
remaining one conscious moment, his rebirth-linking consciousness arises. This 
also is the kind of rebirth-linking that has a 7resenf object and comes next to a 
death consciousness with a 4s object. 


Thịs, firstly, is how rebirth-linking in an unhappy destiny with øsf and presen† 
objects occurs next to death consciousness in a happy destiny with a past object. 


139. [From unhappụ to happụ desting.] In the case of one in an unhappy đdestiny 
who has stored up blameless kamma all should be understood in the same way, 
substituting the bright for the dark side thus: His good kamma, [according as it 
has been stored up], or its sign, comes into focus in the mind door [and 
continuing] in the way already stated. 


Thịis is how rebirth-linking occurs in a happy destiny with øsf and presenf 
objects next to death consciousness in an unhappy destiny with a asf object. 


140. [From happy to happy destiny.] In the case of one in a happy destiny who 
has stored up blameless kamma, when he is lying on his death-bed, his blameless 
kamma according as it has been stored up, or its sign, comes into focus in the 
mind door. Eor it is said, “Then [the good deeds he did in the past] ... cover him 
[and overspread him and envelop him]“ (M II 171), and so on. And that applies 
only in the case of one who has stored up blameless sense-sphere kamma. [550] 
But in the case of one who has stored up kamma of the exalted spheres only the 
sign of the kamma comes into focus. Then next to the cognitive series of 





23... ““With the appenrance 0ƒ fire and ƒlames, etc., tím the hells” 1s said owing to likeness to 
that; appearance of hell and fire does not itself come into focus for him then” 
(Vism-mht 607). 
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impulsions ending in registration, or of simple impulsions, that arose contingent 
upon that [kamma or its sign], death consciousness arises making the life- 
continuum“s objective field its object. When it has ceased, rebirth-linking 
consciousness arises contingent upon that same kamma or sign of kamma that 
had come into focus, and it does so located in the happy đestiny, being driven 
there by the force of defilements that have not been cut off. This ¡is the kind of 
rebirth-linking that has a Øasf or a ?!of-so-classifiable object and comes next to 
death consciousness with a past object. 


141. In anothers case, owing to blameless sense-sphere kamma, there comes 
into focus in the mind door at the time of death the sign of a happy đestiny, in 
other words, the appearance of the mother“s womb”° in the case of the human 
world or the appearance of pleasure groves, divine palaces, wishing trees, etc., 
in the case of the divine world. His rebirth-linking consciousness arises next to 
the death consciousness in the order shown for the sign of an unhappy destiny. 
This ¡is the kind of rebirth-linking that has a resenf object and comes next to 
death consciousness with a pasf object. 


142. In anothers case, relatives present [objects to him] at the five sense doors, 
such as a visible datum as object, perhaps flowers, garlands, flags, banners, etc., 
saying, “This is being offered to the Blessed One for your sake, dear, set your 
mind at rest”; or a sound as object, perhaps, preaching of the Dhamma, offerings 
of music, etc.; or an odour as object, perhaps incense, scents, perfumes, efc.; or a 
taste as object, perhaps honey, molasses, etc., saying, “Taste this, dear, it is a gift 
to be given for your sake”; or a tangible datum as object, perhaps Chinese silk, 
silk of Somaära, saying, “Iouch this, dear, it is a gift to be given for your sake.” 
Now when that visible datum, or whatever it may be, as object has come into 
focus for him and the consciousnesses ending in determining have arisen in 
due succession, there arise in him impulsions numbering five because of slowing 
down due to the nearness of death, and two registrations; after that, one death 
consciousness, making the life-continuum⁄s objective field its object. At the end 
of that, having that same object, which lasts only a single conscious moment, 
rebirth-linking consciousness arises. This also is the kind of rebirth-linking 
with a present object and comes next to a death consciousness with a øasf object. 


143. But in the case of another who is in a happy destiny and has obtained 
exalted [consciousness] through earth-kasina jhãna, etc., at the time of his death 





24. The Samnohauinodarï adds more details here: “When hel] appears it does so like 
a metal cauldron; when the human world appears, the mother's womb appears like a 
woollen slipper (katbala-ãna—for na as footwear or sandals see M-a III 222); when 
the heavenly world appears, wishing trees, divine palaces and couches, etc., appear. 

Vism-mht remarks here: “By the words “the appearance of the mothers womb// 
etc., only visual appearance is øgiven as the sign of destiny. Herein, in the first place it 
would be logical that sound has not been given in the Commentaries as a sign of 
destiny because it is included ín the happy destinies as not-clung-to, but the reason 
for odour, etc., not having been given, will be inquired into” (Vism-mht 609). This 
question is in fact dealt with at length at Vism-mht 611, but the areuments are not 
reproduced here. See note 26 below. 
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there comes into focus at the mind door the sense-sphere profitable kamma or 
the sign of the kamma or the sign of the destiny, or else the sign of the earth 
kasina, etc., or else the exalted consciousness, [551] or else there comes into 
focus a superior object of the eye or ear that is a cause for profitable rebirth. When 
the consciousnesses ending in determining have arisen in đue succession, there 
arise in him impulsions numbering five because of slowing down due to the 
nearness of death. But in those who belong to an exalted destiny there is no 
registration. So the one death consciousness arises next to the impulsion and 
making the life-continuum“s objective field its object. At the end of that, rebirth- 
linking consciousness arises located in one of the happy destinies of the sense 
sphere or exalted sphere, and having as its object whichever one among the 
aforesaid objects has appeared. This is the kind of rebirth-linking with a pssf, 
present, or tiof-so-classifiable object next to death consciousness in a happy destiny 
with a Øof-so-classifinble object. 


144. Rebirth-linking next to immaterial-sphere death should be undđerstood in 
this way too. This is how rebirth-linking occurs with a ƒ4sf, present, OT riof-s0- 
classifiable object next to death consciousness in a happy destiny with a past or 
not-so-classifiable object. 


145. [From unhappu to unhappw đestiny.] In the case of one in an unhappy đestiny 
who ïs an evil-doer, that kamma, or its sign, or the sign of the destiny, comes into 
focus in the mind đoor, or in the five doors, as the object that is the cause for the 
unprofitable rebirth. Then his rebirth-linking consciousness arises in due 
succession at the end of the death consciousness and located in the unhappy 
destiny and with one of those objects as its object. This is how rebirth-linking 
Occurs with a past or present object next to death in an unhappy destiny with a 
past object. 


[Hotu Knmma 1s a CondiHon] 


146. Úp to fs point there has been shown the occurrence of the nineteenfold 
consciousness as rebirth-linking. Also all this [is further classified; for] 


While it occurs in linking thus, 

It has a double class beside 

Through kamma, and as mixed and not, 
And is still further classified. 


147.  When this nineteenfold kamma-resultant consciousness occurs thus in 
rebirth-linking, it does so by means of kamma in two ways; for according to the 
way in which the kamma that generates it occurs, the kamma can be its condition 
both as kamma condition acting from a different time and as đecisive-support 
condition, since this is said: “Profitable.... [and] unprofitable kamma is a 
condition, as decisive-support condition, for [its] result“ (Patth I 167, 169). 


148. It should be understood that when it occurs thus, its đowble cÏass, etc., 1s 
mixed and not, and it is sHll further classified. 


For example: though this [type of consciousness] occurs in one way only as 
rebirth-linking, stHill it ¡is twofold as divided into mixed and unmixed with 
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materiality; [552] itis threefold as divided according to sense-desire, fine-material, 
and immaterial becoming (M I 50); it is fourfold as egg-born, womb-born, 
putrescence- (moisture-) born, and of apparitional generation (M I 73); it is 
fivefold according to destiny (M I 73); it is sevenfold according to the stations of 
consciousness (D HII 253), and it ¡is eightfold according to the abodes of beings 
[excluding non-percipient beings] (see D III 263). 


149.  Herein: 


The mixed ¡is double, sexed and not, 
And that with sex is double too; 
The least decads the first has got 
Respectively are three and two. 


150. The mixcd ¡s double, sexed and not: that rebirth-linking consciousness, which, 
leaving aside the immaterial becoming, arises here mixed with materiality, is 
twofold as “with sex” and “without sex,”?? because it arises in the fine-material 
sphere without the sex called femininity faculty and masculinity faculty, and 
because—leaving aside the rebirth-linking of one born as a eunuch—it arises in 
the sense-sphere becoming together with that [twofold] sex. 


And that with sex is double too: there also that with sex is twofold because it 
arises in association with either the female or the male sex. 


151. The lenst decads the first has qot respecHuelw are three or tiuo: together with the 
rebirth-linking consciousness that is mixed with materiality and comes first in 
the pair “mixed and unmixed,“ there arise, at the least, the two decads (see 
18.5f) of physical basis and body, or else the three decads of physical basis, body, 
and sex. There is no reducing the materiality below that. 


152. But when that minimal amount arises in the two kinds of generation 
termed egø-born and womb-born, it amounts to no more than a drop of cream of 
ghee on a single fibre of new-born [kid“s] wool, and it is known as the “embryo 
in the first stage” (S I 206). 


153. Herein, how the different kinds of generation come about may be 
understood according to the kind of destiny. For as regards these: 


No first three generations are 

In hell, or with the deities, 

Save those of earth; all four are found 
In the three other destinies. 


154. Herein, by the words th derfies it should be understood that, as in hell 
and among đeities—excepting earth deities—so also among the ghosts 
consumed with thirst, the first three kinds of generation are not found; for they 
are apparitional only. But in the remaining three kinds of destiny, in other words, 
among animals, ghosts and human beings, and among the earth deities excepted 
above, there are all four kinds of generation. 





25... Sn-bhñoan (with sex) and a-bhữøa (without sex) are not to be confused with sabhñua 
(individual essence) and abhñøa (absence, non-existence). 
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155. Now: 


The fine material gods have thirty-nine; 
The apparitional and moisture-born 
Have seventy material instances 

At most, and they have thirty at the least. 


156. Firstly among the fine-material Brahmãs of apparitional generation there 
arise topether with rebirth-linking consciousness thirty and also nine material 
instances [553] with the four groups, namely, the decads of the eye, ear, and physical 
basis, and the ennead of liíe. But leaving the fine-material Brahmaãs aside, among 
the others of apparitional generation and those of the moisture-born generation 
there are seventy instances of materiality at the most with the decads of the eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, body, physical basis and sex. And these are invariably to be found 
among đeities [of the sense sphere]. Now, the group of material states comprising 
the ten material instances, namely, colour, odour, flavour, nutritive essence, and the 
four primary elements, with eye sensitivity and life, are called the “eye decad.“ The 
remairning [proups of material states] should be understood in the same way. 


157. At the least, thirty material instances arise with the decads of the tongue, 
body, and physical basis, in those who are blind from birth, deaf, noseless,?° and 
sexless. Between the most and the least, the allotment should be understood 
according as appropriate. 


158. After knowing this, again: 


One ought to consider the [pair] death and birth 
Dnder aggregates, object, cause, destiny, feeling, 
Happiness, and then thinking applied and sustained, 
Distinguishing them by unlikeness and likeness. 


159. The meaning is this: there is rebirth-linking that is twofold as mixed and 
unmixed [with materiality], and there is the death consciousness next before it, 
and their unlikeness and likeness according to these agøregates, etc., must be 
known. How? 


160. Sometimes, next to a four-aggregate immaterial death there is a four- 
aggregate rebirth-linking having a like object; sometimes there is an exalted 
rebirth-linking with an internal object next to an unexalted death with an external 
object. Thỉs, firstly, is the method in the case of the immaterial planes. 


Sometimes there is a five-agpregate sense-sphere rebirth-linking next to a fOur- 
aggregate immaterial death. Sometimes there is a four-ageregate immaterial rebirth- 
lnking next to a five-aggregate sense-sphere death or fine-material-sphere death. 

Thus there is rebirth-linking with a presenf object” next to a death with a asf 
object, there is rebirth-linking in a certain unhappy destiny next to death in a 





26. Vism-mht (p. 611) has a long discussion here of the đifficulty of speaking of the 
Brahmã-world (where there are only the senses of seeing and hearing) in terms of the 
decads, which contain the components of odour and flavour. (§156) Itends by defending 
the Visuddhimagea standpoint. 

27. Sammmohauinodanï (Be) has “rebirth-linking with a past, not so-classifiable, and 
present object next to“ and so on. 
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certain happy destiny, there is rebirth-linking with root-cause next to root- 
causeless death, there is triple-root-cause rebirth-linking next to double-root- 
cause death, there is rebirth-linking accompanied by joy next to death 
accompanied by equanimity, there is rebirth-linking with happiness next to 
death without happiness, there is rebirth-linking with applied thought next to 
death without applied thought, there is rebirth-linking with sustained thought 
next to death without sustained thought, there is rebirth-linking with applied 
and sustained thought next to death without applied and sustained thought. 


In this way they can be coupled together by opposites as appropriate. 


161. A mere state that has got its conditions 
shers in the ensuing existence; 
While it does not migrate from the past, 
With no cause in the past it is not. 


162. So itis a mere material and immaterial state, arising when it has obtained 
1ts conditions, that is spoken of, saying that it comes into the next becoming; it is 
not a lasting being, [554] not a soul. And it has neither transmigrated from the 
past becoming nor yet is it manifested here without cause from that. 


163. We shall explain this by the normal process of human death and rebirth- 
linking. When in the past becoming a man near to a natural or violent death is 
unable to bear the onset of the unbearable dagegers of the [painful] feelings that 
end in death as they sever the ligatures of the joints in all the limbs, his body 
gradually withers like a green palm leaf lying in the glare of the sun, and when 
the faculties of the eye, etc., have ceased and the body faculty, mind faculty, and 
life faculty remain on in the heart-basis alone, then consciousness, which has as 
its support the heart-basis still remaining at that moment, either occurs 
contingent upon some kamma classed as “weighty,”“ “repeated,“ performed 
“near” [to death] or previously,” in other words, the formation that has obtained 
the remaining conditions, or contingent upon the objective field made to appear 
by that kamma, in other words, the sign of the kamma or sign of the destiny.” 
And while it is occurring thus, because craving and ignorance have not been 
abandoned, craving pushes it and the conascent formations fling it forward?° 





28. See the classification of kamma at XIX.74ff. “Repeated” (samñseø¡ta) kamma 1s not 
mentioned there as súch. Of “near”“ kamma Vism-mht says, “lt is that performed next 
to death, or which is conspicuous in the memory then, whenever it was performed“ 
(Vism-mht 617). 

29. ““6iơn 0ƒ the knmma” is the event (0atfhu) by means of which a man accumulates 
kamma through making ¡it the object at the time of accumulation. Even if the kamma 
was performed as much as a hundred thousand eons ago, nevertheless at the time of 
1s ripening it appears as kamma or sign of kamma. The “sien oƒ the destinw is one of 
the visual scenes in the place where rebirth is due to take place. It consists in the 
visual appearance of flames of fire, etc., to one ready to be reborn ¡in hell, and so on as 
already stated” (Vism-mht 617). 

30. “Owing to craving being unabandoned, and because the previously-arisen 
continuity is similarly deflected, consciousness occurs inclining, leaning and tending 
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oøn to that objective field, the dangers in which are concealed by ignorance. And 
while, as a continuous process,! it is being pushed by craving and flung forward 
by formations, it abandons its former support, like a man who crosses a river by 
hanging on to a rope tied to a tree on the near bank, and, whether or not it gets 
a further support originated by kamma, it occurs by means of the conditions 
consisting only in object condition, and so on. 


164. The former of these [two states of consciousness] ¡is called “death” (cuf?) 
because of falling (czøama), and the latter is called “rebirth-linking” (pafsandhi) 
because of linking (0Øafisandhñna) across the gap separating the beginning of 
the next becoming. But it should be understood that it has neither come here 
from the previous becoming nor has it become manifest without the kamma, the 
formations, the pushing, the objective field, etc., as cause. 


165. An echo, or its like, supplies 
The figures here; connectedness 
By continuity denies 
Identity and otherness. 


166. And here let the illustration of this consciousness be such things as an 
echo, a light, a seal impression, a looking-glass image, for the fact of its not 
coming here from the previous becoming and for the fact that it arises owing to 
causes that are included in past becomings. For just as an echo, a light, a seal 
impression, and a shadow have respectively sound, etc., as their cause and come 
into being without going elsewhere, so also this consciousness. 


167. And with a stream of continuity there is neither identity nor otherness. 
For if there were absolute identity in a stream of continuity, there would be no 
forming of curd from milk. And yet if there were absolute otherness, the curd 
would not be derived from the milk. And so too with all causally arisen things. 
And if that were so there would be an end to all worldly usage, which is hardly 
desirable. So neither absolute identity nor absolute otherness should be assumed 
here. [555] 


168.  Here it might be asked: “If no transmigration is manifested, then after the 
cessation of the aggregates in this human person, that fruit could be another 
person“s or due to other [kamma], since the kamma that is the condition for the 
fruit does not pass on there [to where the fruit is]? And whose is the fruit since 
there is no experiencer? Therefore this formulation seems to be unsatisfactory.” 


169. Here is the reply: 





towards the place of rebirth-linking. The “conascent formaHons” are the volitions conascent 
with the impulsion consciousness next to death. ©r they are all those that begin with 
contact. They fling consciousness on to that place of rebirth-linking, which is the 
object of the kamma and so on. The meaning is that they occur as the cause for the 
establishment of consciousness on the object by rebirth-linking as though flinging it 
there” (Vism-mht 617). 

31. “As a continuous process consisting of death, rebirth-linking, and the adjacent 
consciousnesses“ (Vism-mh†t 617). 
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In continuity the fruit 

Is neither of nor from another; 
Seed”s forming processes will suit 
To show the purport of this matter. 


170.  When a fruit arises in a single continuity, it is neither another“s nor from 
other [kamma] because absolute identity and absolute otherness are excluded*? 
there. The formative processes of seeds establish the meaning of this. For once 
the formative processes of a mango seed, etc., have been set afoot, when the 
particular fruit arises in the continuity of the seed“s [growth], later on owing to 
the obtaining of conditions, it does so neither as the fruit of other seeds nor from 
other formative processes as condition; and those seeds or formative processes 
do not themselves pass on to the place where the fruit is. This is the analogy 
here. And the meaning can also be understood from the fact that the arts, crafts, 
medicine, etc., learnt in youth give their fruit later on in maturity. 


171.  Now it was also asked, “Whose is the fruit, since there is no experiencer?“ 
Herein: 


“Experiencer” is a convention 

For mere arising of the fruit; 

They say “It fruits” as a convention, 
When on a tree appears its fruit. 


172. Just as it is simply owing to the arising of tree fruits, which are one part Of 
the phenomera called a tree, that it is said “The tree fruits” or “The tree has 
fruited,” so it is simply owing to the arising of the fruit consisting of the pleasure 
and pain called experience, which is one part of the agpgregates called “deities” 
and “human beings,“ that it is said “A deity or a human being experiences or 
feels pleasure or pain.” There is therefore no need at all here for a superfluous 
©Xperlencer. 


173. But it may be said: “That may be so; but then these formations must be the 
conditions for the fruit either when they are present or when they are not present, 
and if it is when they are present, their result must come about only at the 
moment of their occurrence; but if it is when they are not present, they must bear 
fruit constantly both before and after their occurrence.“ It can be replied: 


They are conditions when performed; 
They bear fruit once, but not again; 
The agent and such similes 

Will serve to make the meaning plain. 


174. Formations are conditions for their own fruit because they have been 
performed, not because of presence or non-presence, according as it is said: 
[556] “Due to profitable kamma of the sense sphere having been performed, 
stored up [in the past], resultant eye-consciousness arises [in the present]“ (Dhs 
§431), and so on. Having become conditions for their own fruit according to 





32. PafisiddhaHtiñ—“because ... excluded”: pafisiddha 1s not in PED. Abhisankhara here 
might mean “planting work,“ not “formative processes.” 
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their capacity, they do not again bear fruit since the result has already ripened. 
And in explaining the meaning of this the analogy of the agent, etc., should be 
unđerstood. Eor just as in the world when someone becomes an agent with the 
aim of completing some business or other, and he buys goods, say, or obtains a 
loan, it is simply the fact of his performing the transaction that is the condition 
for completing that business, not the transaction“s actual presence or non- 
presence; and after the completion of the business he has no further liability. 
Why not? Because the business has been completed. So it is because they have 
been performed that formations are conditions for their own fruit, and they do 
not bear fruit after they have already given fruit according to their capacity. 


Up to this point the occurrence, with formations as condition, of rebirth- 
linking consciousness that occurs in the two ways as mixed and unmixed [with 
materiality] has been illustrated. 


[(3) Houu Forrmntions are a CơndiHon ƒor Cơnsciowsrtess] 


175. Now,¡n order to eliminate confusion about all these thirty-two kinds of 
resultant consciousness: 


One should of these formations see 

For which and how they are conditions 
In birth and life in all the three 

Kinds of becoming and the rest. 


176.  Herein, the three kinds of becoming, the four kinds of generation, the five 
kinds of destiny, the seven stations of consciousness, and the nine abodes of 
beings are what are called “The kinds of becoming and the rest.“ The meaning 
is that it should be recognized for what kinds of resultant consciousness these 
[formations] are conditions in rebirth-linking and in the course of an individual 
existence, and in what way they are conditions in the various kinds of becoming 
and so on. 


177. Herein, firstly as regard the ƒormation 0ƒ merif: the formation of merit 
comprising the eight volitions of the sense sphere ((1)-(8)) is a condition in two 
ways, as kamma condition acting from a different time and as decisive-support 
condition, equally for all the nine kinds of resultant consciousness ((41)-(49)) in 
rebirth-linking in a happy destiny in the sense-sphere becoming. That formation 
comprising the five profitable volitions of the fine-material sphere ((9)-(13)) [is a 
condition] in like manner for the five kinds of rebirth-linking in the fine-material 
becoming ((57)-(61)). 


178. That of the sense sphere divided up as aforesaid is a condition in two 
ways, as aforesaid, for seven kinds of limited [-sphere] resultant consciousness 
((34)-(40))—excluding the root-causeless mind-consciousness element 
accompanied by equanimity (41)——in the course of an existence, but not in rebirth- 
linking, in the happy destinies in the sense-sphere becoming. And that same 
formation is a condition likewise for five kinds of resultant consciousness ((34), 
(35), (39)-(41)) in the course of an existence, not in rebirth-linking, in the fne- 
material becoming. Ït is a condition likewise for eight kinds of limited [-sphere] 
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resultant consciousness ((34)-(41)) in the course of existence, not in rebirth- 
linking, in the unhappy đestinies in the sense-sphere becoming. [557] For then 
it is a condition [for such profitable-resultant consciousness occurring] in hell 
encountering a desirable object [on such occasions] as the Elder Mahã 
Mogsgallãna“s visits to hell, and so on. But among animals and powerful ghosts 
too a desirable object is obtained [through the same condition]. 


179. This eightfold formation of merit is also a condition likewise for sixteen 
kinds of profitable-resultant consciousness in the course of an existence ((34)- 
(41)) and in rebirth-linking ((42)-(49)) in the happy đestinies in the sense- 
sphere becoming. It is also a condition equally for all ten kinds of resultant 
consciousness in the course of an existence ((34), (35), (39)-(41)) and in rebirth- 
linking (7)-(61)) in the fine-material becoming. 


180. The ƒormation of demerit, comprising the twelve unprofitable volitions 
(2)-(@3)), is a condition likewise in the unhappy đestinies in the sense-sphere 
becoming for one kind of consciousness in rebirth-linking (56), not in the course 
of an existence; also for six kinds in the course of an existence ((50)-(55)), not in 
rebirth-linking; and for all the seven kinds partly in the course of an existence 
and partly in rebirth-linking. And in the happy destinies in the sense-sphere 
becoming it is a condition likewise for those same seven kinds in the course of 
an existence, not in rebirth-linking. In the fine-material becoming itis a condition 
likewise for four kinds of resultant consciousness ((50)-(B1), (55), (56)) in the 
COurse of an existence, not in rebirth-linking. Then it is a condition for [Brahmäs ] 
seeing undesirable visible data and hearing undesirable sounds that are in the 
sense sphere: there are no undesirable visible data, etc., in the Brahmä-world 
itself; and likewise in the divine world of the sense sphere.° 


181. The fœrrtaHon oƒ the imperturbable is a condition likewise for four kinds of 
resultant consciousness ((62)-(65)) in the course of an existence and ïn rebirth- 
linking in the immaterial becoming. 


This, firstly, is how it should be understood what kinds of resultant 
consciousness these formations are conditions for in rebirth-linking and in the 
[three] kinds of becoming, and in what way they are conditions. And it should 
also be understood in the same way of the kinds of generation and so on. 


182. Here is a statement of the bare headings starting from the beginning. Of 
these [three kinds of] formations, firstly the formation of merit, when giving 
rebirth-linking, produces the whole of its result in two of the kinds of becoming; 
likewise in the four kinds of generation beginning with the egg-born, in two of 
the kinds of destiny, in other words, the divine and the human; in four of the 
stations of consciousness, [the human, and the planes of the first, second and 
third jhãnas,] described thus, “Different in body and different in perception ... 
different in body and same in perception ... same in body and different in 
perception ... same in body and same in perception ...;“ (D III 253) and in only 





33. Vism-mht points out that this is generally but not always so, since deities see 
such portents of their death as the fading of their flowers, etc., which are undesirable 
visible data (see note 43). 
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four of the abodes of beings, because in the abode of non-percipient 
beings it only forms materiality. Therefore it is a condition in the way 
already stated for twenty-one kinds of resultant consciousness in these 
two kinds of becoming, four kinds of generation, two kinds of destiny, 
four stations of consciousness, and four abodes of beings according 
as they are produced in rebirth-linking ((41)-(49), (57)-(61)) [558] 
and the course of an existence ((34)-(41)), as appropriate. 


183. The formation of demerit as rebirth-linking ripens in the sense- 
sphere becoming only, in the four kinds of generation, in the remaining 
three destinies, in the one station of consciousness described thus 
“different in body and same in perception“ (D HI 253), and in the one 
corresponding abode of beings. Therefore it is a condition in the way 
already stated for seven kinds of resultant consciousness in one kind 
of becoming, in four kinds of generation, in three kinds of destiny, in 
one station of consciousness, and in one abode of beings, both in 
rebirth-linking (56) and in the course of an existence ((50)-(56)). 


184. The formation of the imperturbable as rebirth-linking ripens in the 
Immaterial becoming, in the apparitional kind of generation only, in the 
divine destiny only, in the three stations of consciousness beginning 
with the base consisting of boundless space, and in the four abodes of 
beings beginning with the base consisting of boundless space ((62)- 
(65)). Therefore it is a condition in the way already stated for the four 
kinds of consciousness in one kind of becoming, in one kind of generation, 
in one kind of destiny, in three stations of consciousness, and ïn four 
abodes of beings, both ín rebirth-linking and in the course of becoming.** 


185. This is how: 


One should of these formations see 
For which and how they are conditions 





34. A Sinhalese text adds the following paragraph: “Also the bodily formation, when 
giving rebirth-linking, gives the whole of its results in the sense-sphere becoming 
alone in the four generations, in the five destinies, in the first two stations of 
consciousness, and ¡in two abodes of beings. Therefore it is a condition in the way 
already stated for the twenty-three kinds of consciousness in one kind of becoming, 
four generations, five destinies, two stations of consciousness, and two abodes of 
beings, both ¡n rebirth-linking and in the course of an existence. The same method 
applies to the verbal formation. But the mental formation does not faiÏ to ripen anywhere 
except in one abode of beings. Therefore it is a condition in the way already stated for 
the thirty-two kinds of resultant consciousness, as appropriate, in the three kinds of 
becoming, four generations, five destinies, seven stations of consciousness, and eight 
abodes of beings, both in rebirth-linking and in the course of an existence. There is no 
consciousness with formations as condition in the non-percipient abode of beings. 
Furthermore, in the case of non-percipient beings, the formation of merit is a condition, 
as kamma condition acting from a different time, for the kinds of materiality due to 
kamma performed.” 
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In birth and life and the three 
Kinds of becoming and the rest. 


Thịs is the detailed explanation of the clause, “With formations as condition, 
Consciousness. “ 


[(v) MENTALITY-MATERIALITY] 
186.  For the clause, “With consciousness as condition, mentality-materiality”: 


(1) By analysis of mind and matter, 

(2) Occurrence in becoming, etc., 

(3) Inclusion, and (4) manner of condition, 
The exposition should be known. 


187. 1. Bụ analusis 0ƒ trind and mmatter: here “mind” (nñma—mentality) is the 
three agøregates, that is, feeling, perception, and formations, because of their 
bending (ømana) on to the object. “Matter” (rñpa—materiality) is the four great 
primary elements and the materiality derived [by clinging] from the four great 
primaries. Their analysis is given in the Description of the Aggregates (XIV.34f., 
125f.). This, in the first place, is how the exposition of mentality-materiality should 
be known “by analysis.” 


188. 2. BỊ occurrence 1t becomming, et cetera: excepting one abode of beings, [that 
1s, the non-percipient,] mentality occurs in all the kinds of becoming, generation, 
destiny, and station of consciousness, and in the remaining abodes of beings. 
Materiality occurs in two kinds of becoming, four kinds of generation, five 
destinies, the first four stations of consciousness, and the first five abodes of 
beings. 

189. Now, when this mentality-materiality occurs thus, [559] then in the case 
of sexless embryos and the egg-born, at the moment of their rebirth-linking there 
are manifested as materiality two organic continuities, that is, the two decads of 
physical basis and body, and also the three immaterial aggregates. So in their 
case there are in detail these twenty-three states, namely, twenty states as concrete 
matter and three immaterial aggregates, which should be understood as 
“mentality-materiality with consciousness as condition.“ But omitting 
repetitions,” and so cancelling nine material instances (see 11.88) from one of 
the organic continuities, fourteen states remain. 


By adding the sex decad for those possessed of sex [before making the above 
cancellation] there are thirty-three. And omitting repetitions and so cancelling 
eiphteen material instances [nine each] from two of the organic continuities, in 
this case fifteen states remain. 


190. At the moment of rebirth-linking of those of Brahmã“s Retinue, among 
apparitionally born beings, four organic continuities are manifested as 
materiality, that is, the decads of eye, ear, and physical basis, and the ennead of 
the life faculty, and three immaterial aggregates. So in their case in detail these 





35. Resolve compound aeahitasahaena as qahitassa a-qahartena, not as a-eahitassa 
@ahattena; 1.e. it 1s “by not taking what is taken,“ not “by taking what has not been 
taken”; cí. IV.75. 
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forty-two states, namely, thirty-nine states as concrete materiality and three 
immaterial aggregates, should be understood as “mentality-materiality with 
consciousness as condition.“ But omitting repetitions and so cancelling twenty- 
seven instances of materiality [nine each] from three of the organic continuities, 
fifteen states remain. 


191. In the sense-sphere becoming, seven organic continuities are manifested 
as materiality, and also three immaterial aggregates at the moment of rebirth- 
linking of the remaining kinds of apparitionally born or of the moisture-born 
pOssessing sex and matured sense bases. So in their case in detail these seventy- 
three states, namely, seventy instances of concrete materiality and three immaterial 
aggregates, should be understood as “mentality-materiality with formations as 
condition.“ But omitting repetitions and so cancelling fifty-four material 
instances [nine each] from six of the organic continuities, nineteen states remain. 


This is the maximum. But at minimum the computation of “mentality- 
materiality with consciousness as condition” in the rebirth-linking of those 
who lack such and such an organic continuity can be understood in brief and 
đetail by reducing it appropriately. [The blind, for instance, lack the eye decad.] 


192. For mentality-materiality immaterial beings have only the three [mental] 
aggregates; while non-percipient beings have only the life-faculty ennead, and 
that represents materiality. 


193. In the course of an existence, in all places where materiality occurs there 
is manifested the temperature-originated bare [material] octad, which ¡is due 
[initially] to the temperature that occurred together with the rebirth-linking 
consciousness at the moment of its presence.* Rebirth-linking consciousness 
does not originate materiality. For, just as a man who is falling into a chasm 
cannot support another, so it, too, is unable to originate materiality because of its 
weakness, which is due to the weakness of the physical basis. But from the first 
life-continuum after the rebirth-linking consciousness onwards, [560] the bare 
octad originated by consciousness appears. And at the time when sound 
becomes manifest there is the sound ennead due both to temperature occurring 
after the momernt of rebirth-linking and to consciousness. 


194. The bare octad originated by nutriment appears in beings in the womb 
who live on matter consisting of physical nutriment as soon as their body is 
suffused by nutriment swallowed by the mother; for it is said: 


And so it is that when his mother 

Eats, consuming food and drink, 

One hidden in his mothers womb 
Thereby obtains his nourishment (S I 206). 


And it appears in apparitionally born beings as soon as they first swallow 
the spittle that has come into their own mouths. 





36. “This means, due to the heat element in the materiality that arose together with 
the rebirth-linking consciousness. Ït is because the heart-basis is arisen only at that 
very moment, that there is weakness of the physical basis“ (Vism-mht 622). 
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So, with the twenty-six [material instances] consisting of the bare octad 
Ooriginated by nutriment, and of the, at most, two [sound] enneads originated 
respectively by temperature and consciousness, and also with the already- 
mentioned seventy kamma-originated instances (§191) that arise three times in 
each conscious moment [at the instants of arising, presence, and dissolution], 
there are thus ninety-six material instances; and with the three immaterial 
aggregates there is thus a total of ninety-nine states. 


195.  Or because sound is not regularly present since it is only sometimes 
manifested, subtracting it therefore as twofold [being temperature-originated 
and consciousness-originated], there are these ninety-seven states to be 
understood as “mentality-materiality with consciousness as condition” in all 
beings, according as it happens to be produced. For whether these beings are 
sleeping or idling or eating or drinking, these states keep on occurring in them 
day and night with consciousness as condition. And we shall explain later 
how they have consciousness as their condition (see §200(f.). 


196.  Now, although this kamma-born materiality is the first to find a footing 
in the several kinds of becoming, generation, destiny, station of consciousness, 
and abode of beings, it is nevertheless unable to carry on without being 
consolidated by materiality of triple origination [by consciousness, temperature, 
and nutriment], nor can that of triple origination do so without being 
consolidated by the former. But when they thus give consolidating support to 
each other, they can stand up without falling, like sheaves of reeds propped 
together on all four sides, even though battered by the wind, and like [boats 
with] broken floats” that have found a support, even though battered by waves 
somewhere in mid-ocean, and they can last one year, two years ... a hundred 
years, until those beings/ life span or their merit is exhausted. 


This is how the exposition should be understood here “by occurrence in 
becoming, etc.” 


197. 3. Bự ínclusion: now there is (a) the simple mentality with consciousness 
as condition in both the course of an existence and rebirth-linking in the 
immaterial sphere, and in the course of an existence in the five-constituent 
becoming, and (b) the simple materiality with consciousness as condition in 
both cases among the non-percipient, and in the course of an existence in the 
five-constituent becoming, and (c) the [combined] mentality-materiality [561] 
with consciousness as condition in both cases in the five-constituent becoming. 
AlI that mentality and materiality and mentality-materiality should be 
unđerstood as “mentality-materiality with consciousness as condition,” 
including them under mentality-materiality according to the method that allows 
any one part to represent any remaining one of its kind.3 





37. Vñhamika—“having a float”: not in PED. The context suggests a catamaran, 
universal in Indian waters. 

38. The expression “ekadesasaripekasesa” 1s prammatically explained at Vism-mht 
623; see allied expressions, “kafekasesa” (§204) and “eknsese kate” (S223). Cf. Panimi I 2, 64. 
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198. Is this correct in view of the absence of consciousness in non-percipient 
beings?—It is not incorrect. Eor: 


This consciousness, as cause of mind 
And matter, is twice reckoned: 

Result, and also not-result. 
Wherefore this is correctly said. 


199. The consciousness that is the cause of mentality-materiality is reckoned 
to be twofold classed as resultant and not resultant. And since in the case of 
non-percipient beings materiality is originated by kamma, it has as its condition 
kamma-formation consciousness that occurred ín the five-constituent becoming. 
This applies also to the kamma-originated materiality arising in the course of 
an existence in the five-constituent becoming at the moment of profitable or any 
other consciousness. So this is correct. 


Thịis is how the exposition can also be known here “by inclusion.” 
200. 4. Bụ manner oƒ condiHon: here: 


Resultant-consciousness conditions 
Mentality first in nine ways, 

Then basis matter in nine ways, 
And other matter in eight ways; 


Formation-consciousness conditions 
This matter in a single way. 

The rest of consciousness conditions 
This matter as the case may be. 


201. Rebirth-linking or some other kind of resultant consciousness is a 
condition in nine ways, as conascence, mutuality, support, association, kamma- 
result, nutriment, faculty, presence, and non-disappearance conditions, either at 
rebirth-linking or in the course of an existence, for that mentality called resultant, 
whether mixed with materiality or not. At rebirth-linking it is a condition in 
nine ways, as conascence, mutuality, support, kamma-result, nutriment, faculty, 
đdissociation, presence, and non-disappearance conditions, for the materiality of 
the physical [heart-] basis. It is a condition in eight ways, namely, as the above 
conditions omitting the mutuality condition, for materiality other than the 
materiality of the physical basis. 


Kamma-formation consciousness is a condition in one way only, as decisive- 
support condition, for the materiality of non-percipient beings, or for the kamma- 
born materiality in the five-constituent becoming, according to the Suttanta 
method. 


AlI the remaining kinds of consciousness from the time of the first life- 
continuum [consciousness following rebirth-linking] onwards should be 
unđerstood as a condition for some kind of mentality-materiality as appropriate. 
But since the whole contents of the Patthãna must be cited in order to show how 
1t acts in detail, we do not undertake that. 


202. Here it may be asked: “But how is it to be known [562] that the mentality- 
materiality of rebirth-linking has consciousness as its condition?“ From the 
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suttas and from logic. For in the suttas it is established in many places that 
feeling, etc., have consciousness as condition in the way beginning, “States 
with parallel occurrence through consciousness” (Dhs §1522). But as to logic: 


From matter seen here to be born 
Of consciousness a man can tel] 
That consciousness is a condition 
For matter when unseen as well. 


'Whether consciousness likes it or not, [certain] material instances are seen to 
arise in conformity with it. And the unseen is inferred from the seen. So it can be 
known, by means of the consciousness-born materiality that is seen, that 
consciousness is also a condition for the unseen materiality of rebirth-linking. 
For it is said in the Patthana that, like the consciousness-originated, also the 
kamma-originated has consciousness as its condition (see Patth I 172-73). 


Thịis is how the exposition should be known “by manner of condition.” 


Thịis is the detailed explanation of the clause “With consciousness as 
condition, mentality-materiality. 


[(v) THE SIxFrOLD BAsE] 


203. As to the clause “With mentality-materiality as condition, the sixfold 
base”: 


Three aggregates are “mind”; the basis, 
Primaries, and the rest are “matter“: 
And while all that conditions this 

A part can represent the rest. 


204. In the case of the mentality-materiality that is here a condition for the 
sixfold base, mentality is the three aggregates beginning with feeling, while 
materiality should be understood as that included in one”s own continuity stated 
thus “primaries and the rest are “matter,” that is to say, the four primaries, six 
physical bases, and life faculty, [since they are conditioning factors] invariably. 
But this mentality and this materiality and this mentality-materiality, each one 
representing the rest as “mentality-materiality,” should be understood as a 
condition for the sixfold base consisting of the sixth base and the sixfold base 
each one representing the rest as the “sixfold base.” Why? Because in the 
immaterial becoming there is only mentality as a condition, and that is a condition 
only for the sixth base, [namely, the mind base,] not for any other. For it is said in the 
Vibhanga, “With mentality as condition, the sixth base“ (Vibh 179). 


205. Here it may be asked: “But how is it to be known that mentality-materiality 
is a condition for the sixfold base?“ Because the latter exists when mentality- 
materiality exists. For a given base exists when a given kind of mentality and 
materiality exists, not otherwise. But the way in which the one comes to exist 
when the other does will be explained below in the section dealing with how it 
1s a condition. [563] Therefore: 


A wise man should contrive to tell 
Which one conditions which, and how, 
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At rebirth and in life as well; 
[The explanation follows now.] 


206. Herein what follows illustrates the meaning. 


[(1) Mentality as Condition] 


In immaterial rebirth 

And life the mind alone will come 
In seven ways and six to be 
Condition at the minimum. 


207. How? In rebirth-linking, firstly, mentality is a condition in seven ways at 
the minimum, as conascence, mutuality, support, association, kamma-result, 
presence, and non-disappearance conditions, for the sixth base. Some mentality, 
however, is a condition, as root-cause condition [that is, greed, etc.,] and some as 
nutriment condition [that is, contact and mental volition]. So it is also a condition 
in other ways. It is by the [two latter] that the maximum and minimum should be 
understood. In the course of an existence, too, resultant mentality is a condition 
as already stated. But the other [non-resultant] kind is a condition in six ways at 
minimum, as the aforesaid conditions except for kamma-result condition. Some, 
however, are a condition, as root-cause condition, and some as nutriment 
condition. So it is also a condition in other ways. Ït is by these that the maximum 
and minimum should be understood. 


208. In five-constituent becoming 
At rebirth, mind in the same ways 
Acts as condition for the sixth, 
And for the others in six ways. 


209. Besides the immaterial states, also in the five-constituent becoming that 
resultant mentality, in association with the heart-basis, is a condition in seven 
ways at the minimum for the sixth, the mind base, in the same way as was said 
with respect to the immaterial states. But in association with the four primary 
elements, it is a condition in six ways, as conascence, support, kamma-result, 
dissociation, presence, and non-disappearance conditions, for the other five 
beginning with the eye base. Some, however, are a condition as root-cause 
condition, and some as nutriment condition. lt is by these that the maximum 
and minimum should be understood. 


210. Result is for result condition 
During a life in the same ways; 
While non-result the non-resultant 
5ixth conditions in six ways. 


211. For, as in rebirth-linking, so also m the course of an existence in the five- 
constituent becoming, resultant mentality is a condition in the seven ways at 
minimum for the resultant sixth base. But non-resultant mentality is a condition 
in six ways at minimum for the non-resultant sixth base, leaving out kamma- 
result condition. The maximum and minimum should be understood in the way 
already stated. 
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212. And during life, result conditions 
The other five in fourfold way; 
The non-resultant kind can be 
Explained in the aforesaid way. [564] 


213. Again, in the course of an existence, the other resultant mentality, which 
has as its physical basis the eye sensitivity, etc., is a condition in four ways, as 
postnascence, đissociation, presence, and non-disappearance conditions, for 
the rest of the five beginning with the eye base. And as the resultant, so also the 
non-resultant is explained; therefore [the mentality] classed as profitable, etc., 
should be understood as their condition in four ways. 


Thịs, firstly, is how it should be understood what bases mentality alone is a 
condition for in rebirth-linking and in the course of an existence, and how it is a 
condition. 


214. [() Materiality as Condition] 


Not even for a single base 

In immaterial becoming 

Is matter a condition here. 

But in five-aggregate becoming 


Basis as matter is condition 

At rebirth in a sixfold way 

For the sixth base; the primaries 
Are for the five in fourfold way. 


215. As to matter, the materiality of the physical [heart-] basis is a condition in 
rebirth-linking in six ways, as conascence, mutuality, support, dissociation, 
presence, and non-disappearance conditions, for the sixth, the mind base. But 
the four primaries are in general, that is to say, in rebirth-linking and in the 
Course of an existence, conditions in four ways, as conascence, support, presence, 
and non-disappearance conditions, for any of the five bases beginning with the 
eye, whenever they arise. 


216. Life and in lifetime food as well. 
Conditions five in threefold way; 
These five, the sixth in sixfold way; 
Basis, the sixth in fivefold way. 


217. But in rebirth-linking and in the course of an existence the material life 
[faculty] is a condition in three ways, as presence, non-disappearance, and faculty 
conditions, for these five beginning with the eye. Nutriment too is a condition in 
three ways, as presence, non-disappearance, and nutriment conditions, and that 
is sO in the course of an existence, not in rebirth-linking, and applies when the 
bodies of beings subsisting on nutriment are suffused with the nutriment. In the 
course Of an existence, not in rebirth-linking, those five bases beginning with 
the eye are conditions in six ways, as support, prenascence, faculty, dissociation, 
presence and non-disappearance conditions, for [that part of] the sixth, the 
mỉnd base, comprising eye-, ear-, nose-, tongue-, and body-consciousness. But 
in the course of an existence, not at rebirth-linking, the materiality of the [heart- 
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] basis is a condition in five ways, as support, prenascence, đissociation, presence, 
and non-disappearance conditions, for the remaining miỉnd base apart from the 
five consciousnesses. Thỉs is how it should be understood what bases materiality 
alone is a condition for in rebirth-linking and in the course of an existence, and 
how it is a condition. [565] 


[(3) Mentalit-Materialit as Condition] 


218. Which mind-cum-matter combination 
ls a condition for which kind 
And how it is so in each case, 
A wise man should now seek to find. 


219. For example, firstly, in rebirth-linking in the five-constituent becoming, 
the mentality-materiality,in other words, the trio of aøeregates with the materiality 
of the [heart-] basis, is a condition, as conascence, mutuality, support, kamma- 
result, association, dissociation, presence, and non-disappearance conditions, 
etc., for the sixth, the mind base. This is merely the heading; but since it can all 
be construed in the way already stated, the detail is not given here. 


Thịs is the detailed explanation of the clause “With mentality-materiality as 
condition, the sixfold base.” 


[(vi) CoNTACT] 
220. As to the clause “With the sixfold base as condition, contact”: 


Contact is briefly of six kinds 
With eye-contact and others too; 
According to each consciousness 
It is in detail thirty-two. 


221. Briefly, with the clause “With the sixfold base as condition, contact,” 
there are only the six kinds beginning with eye-contact, that is to say, eye-contact, 
ear-contact, nose-contact, tongue-contact, body-contact, and mind-contact. But 
in đetail the five profitable resultant and the five unprofitable resultant beginning 
with eye-contact make ten; the rest, which are associated with the twenty-two 
kinds of mundane resultant consciousness, make twenty-two. So all these come 
to thirty-two ((34)-(65)), like the consciousness with formations as condition 
given above. 


222. Butas to the sixfold base that is a condition for this thirty-twofold contact. 
Herein: 


Some wise men take the sixfold base 
To be the five internal bases 

With the sixth; but others count 
These plus the six external bases. 


223. Herein, firstly, there are those who take this to be an exposition of the 
Occurrence of what is clung to, [that is, kammically-acquired aggregates,| and 
they maintain that the conditioning [bases] and the conditionally-arisen [contact] 
are only what is included in ones own continuity. They take any one part to 
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represent any remaining one of its kind, since the condition for contact in the 
immaterial states is the sixth base [only], according to the text “With the sixth 
base as condition, contact“ (Vibh 179), and elsewhere it ¡is the sixfold base 
inclusively. So they have it that “sixfold base“ means the internal [five] beginning 
with the eye plus the sixth (mind) base. For that sixth base and that sixfold base 
are styled “sixfold base.“ But there are those who maintain that it is only the 
conditionally-arisen [contact] that is contained in a single continuity, while the 
conditioning [bases] are contained in separate [that is, past] continuities as well. 
They maintain that all and any such bases are a condition for contact, and they 
include also the [six] external ones. So they have it that “sixfold base” means the 
same internal [five] plus the sixth plus the external ones beginning with visible 
data. For that sixth base and that [partial] sixfold base and the sixfold base 
along with these [external ones] each representing the rest [566] are styled 
sixfold base too. 


224. Here it may be asked: “One kind of contact does not đerive from all the 
bases, nor all the kinds of contact from one base. And yet “With the sixfold base 
as condition, contact is said in the singular. Why is that?” 


225. Here is the answer: Ít is true that neither is one derived from all nor all 
from one. However, one is derived from many. For eye-contact is derived from the 
eye base, from the visible-data base, from the mind base reckoned as eye- 
consciousness, and from the mental-datum base consisting of the remaining 
associated states. And each case should be construed as appropriate in this way. 
Therefore: 


Though stated in the singular, 

He shows therewith in all such cases 
That this contact, though only one, 
Is yet derived from several bases. 


Thoueh stated ïn the singular: the meaning 1s, by this statement in the singular 
that “With the sixfold base as condition, contact,” it is pointed out by the Blessed 
One (Tñđïn) that contact, which is of one kind, comes into being from many 
bases. 


[Houu the Sixƒfold Base 1s a CondiHon for Contact] 
226. But as regards these bases: 


Five in six ways; and after that 
One in nine ways; the external six 
As contacts conditionality 
According to each case we fix. 


227. Here is the explanation: firstly, the five consisting of the eye base, etc., are 
conditions in six ways, as support, prenascence, faculty, dissociation, presence, 
and non-disappearance conditions, for contact classed in five ways as eye- 
contact, and so on. After that, the single resultant miỉnd base is a condition in 
nỉne ways, as conascence, mutuality, support, result, nutriment, faculty, 
association, presence, and non-disappearance conditions, for the variously- 
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classed resultant mind contact. But in the case of the external bases, the visible- 
data base is a condition in four ways, as object, prenascence, presence, and non- 
disappearance conditions, for eye-contact. Likewise the sound base, etc., 
respectively for ear-contact, and so on. But these and mental data as object are 
conditions likewise, and as object condition too, for mind-contact, so “the external 
six as contacts conditionality according to each case we fix.” 


This is the detailed explanation of the clause “With the sixfold base as 
condition, contact.” 


[(vn) FEELING] 
228. As to the clause “With contact as condition, feeling”: 


Feelings, when named by way of door 
“Eye-contact-born“ and all the rest, 
Are only six; but then they are 

At nine and eighty sorts assessed. 


229. In the analysis of this clause [in the Vibhanga] only six kinds of feeling 
according to door are given thus, “Eye-contact-born feeling, ear-, nose-, tongue-, 
body-, mind-contact-born feeling” (Vibh 136). [567] SHH, when classed according 
to association with the eiphty-nine kinds of consciousness, they are “at nine 
and eighty sorts assessed.” 


230. But from the nine and eighty feelings 
Thirty-two, no more, appear 
Associated with result, 
And only those are mentioned here. 


Herein, contact in the five doors 
Conditions five in eightfold way, 
And single way the rest; it acts 
In the mind door in the same way. 


231. Herein, in the five doors contact beginning with eye-contact is a condition 
in eight ways, as conascence, mutuality, support, result, nutriment, association, 
presence, and non-disappearance conditions, for the five kinds of feeling that 
have respectively eye sensitivity, etc., as their physical basis. But that contact 
beginning with eye-contact is a condition in one way only, as decisive-support 
condition, for the rest of resultant feeling in the sense sphere occurring in each 
door as receiving, investigation and registration. 


232. In the mind door ïn the same tuay: the confact called conascent mind-contact 
is also a condition in the same eight ways for sense-sphere resultant feeling 
OcCurring as registration in the mind door, and so also for the kinds of resultant 
feeling in the three planes occurring with rebirth-linking, life-continuum and 
death. But the mind-contact associated with mind-door adverting is a condition 
in one way only, as decisive-support condition, for the kinds of feeling that occur 
in the mind door as registration in the sense sphere. 


This is the detailed explanation of the clause “With contact as condition, 
feeling.” 
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[(vm) CRAvING] 
233. As regards the clause “With feeling as condition, craving”: 


Six cravings, for things visible 
and all the rest, are treated here; 
And each of these, when it occurs, 
Can in one of three modes appear. 


234. Six kinds of craving are shown in the analysis of this clause [in the 
Vibhanga] as “visible-data craving, sound, odour, flavour, tangible-data, and 
mental-data craving” (Vibh 136), called after their objects, as a son is called after 
his father “banker“s son,” “brahman“s son.“ Each of these six kinds of craving 
is reckoned threefold according to its mode of occurrence as craving Íor sense 
desires, craving for becoming, or craving for non-becoming. 


235. When visible-data craving occurs enjoying with sense-desire enjoyment 
a visible datum as object that has come into the focus of the eye, it is called 
craving for sense desires. But when [that same visible-data craving] occurs along 
with the eternity view that assumes that same object to be lasting and eternal, 
[568] it is called craving for becoming; for it is the greed accompanying the 
eternity view that is called craving for becoming. When it occurs along with the 
annihilation view that assumes that same object to break up and be đdestroyed, it 
is called craving for non-becoming; for it ¡is the greed accompanying the 
annihilation view that is called craving for non-becoming. So also in the case of 
craving for sounds, and so on. 


These amount to eighteen kinds of craving. The eipghteen with respect to 
one“s own visible data (one's own appearance), etc., and eighteen with respect 
to external [visible data (anothers appearance), etc.,| together make thirty-six 
kinds. Thirty-six in the past, thirty-six in the future, and thirty-six in the present, 
make one-hundred-and-eight kinds of craving. When these are reduced again, 
they should be understood to amount to the six kinds only with visible data, etc., 
as object; and these, to three only, as craving for sense đesires, and so on. 


236. Out of selfish affection for feeling after taking pleasure in it when it arises 
through a visible datum as object, etc., these beings accord much honour to 
painters, musicians, perfumers, cooks, weavers, distillers of elixirs,” physicians, 
etc., who furnish respectively visible data as object, etc., just as out of affection 
for a child they reward the child“s nurse after taking pleasure in the child. That 
1s why it should be understood that these three kinds of craving have feeling as 
their condition. 


237. What is intended here is but 
Resultant pleasant feeling; hence 
“Tis a condition in one way 
For all this craving s occurrence. 
Ïn one (0ay: it is a condition as decisive-support condition only. 


238. Or alternatively: 





39. Rasñyana—“elixir”: not in PED); cf. D-a 568 and Ud-a (commentary to Ủd 8.5) 
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A man in pain for pleasure longs, 
And finding pleasure, longs for more; 
The peace of equanimity 

Is counted pleasure too; therefore 


The Greatest Sage announced the law 
“With feeling as condition, craving,” 
Since all three feelings thus can be 
Conditions for all kinds of craving. 


Though feeling is condition, still 
Without inherent tendency 

No craving can arise, and so 
From this the perfect saint is free.“ 


This is the detailed explanation of the clause “With feeling as condition, 
craving.“ 


[(x) CLNGING] 
239. As regards the clause “With craving as condition, clinging”: 


Four clingings need to be explained 
(1) As to analysis of meaning, 

(2) As to the brief and full account 

Of states, (3) and also as to order. [569] 


240. Herein, this is the explanation: firstly, there are these four kinds of clinging 
here, namely, sense-desire clinging, [false-] view clinging, rules-and-vows 
clnging, and self-doctrine clinging. 

241. 1. The analsis oƒ meanins is this: it clings to the kind of sense-desire called 
sense-desire“s physical object (see Ch. IV n. 24), thus it is sense-desire clinging. 
Also, it is sense-desire and it is clinging, thus it is sense-desire clinging. Clinging 
(upñdñma) is firm grasping; for here the prefix 1a has the sense of firmness, as in 
upññsa (great misery—see §48) and 0paku†tha (great pox),” and so on. Likewise, 
1t is [false] view and it is clinging, thus it is [false-] view clinging; or, it clings to 





40. ““Thouch feeling 1s conđiHon' is said in order to prevent a generalization from the 
preceding words “With feeling as condition to the effect that craving arises in the 
presence of every condition accompanied by feeling—But is it not impossible to 
prevent over-generalization in the absence of any such statements as “Feeling 
accompanied by inherent tendency is a condition for craving”?—No; for we are dealing 
with an exposition of the round of rebirths. Since there is no round of rebirths without 
inherent tendencies, so far as the meaning is concerned ¡it may be taken for granted 
that the condition is accompanied by inherent tendency. Or alternatively, it may be 
recognized that this condition is accompanied by inherent tendency because it follows 
upon the words “With ignorance as condition.ˆ And with the words “With feeling as 
condition, craving“ the ruling needed is this: “There is craving only with feeling as 
condition,“ and not “With feeling as condition there is only craving““ (Vism-mh†). For 
inherent tendencies see XXII.45, 60; MN 64. The Arahant has none. 

41. UipakuHha—“great pox” or “great leprosy“”: not in PED; see ku‡fha. 
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[false] view, thus it is [false-] view clinging; for ¡n [the case of the false view] 
“The world and self are eternal” (D I 14), etc., ¡it is the latter kind of view that 
clings to the former. Likewise, it clings to rite and ritual, thus it is rules-and- 
vows clinging; also, it is rite and ritual and it is clinging, thus it is rules-and- 
vows clinging; for ox asceticism, ox vows, etc. (see M I 387£.), are themselves 
kinđs of clinging, too, because of the misinterpretation (insistence) that 
purification comes about in this way. Likewise, they indoctrinate by means of 
that, thus that is doctrine; they cling by means of that, thus that is clinging. What 
đo they indoctrinate with? What do they cling to? Self. The clinging to doctrines 
of self is self-doctrine clinging. Or by means of that they cling to a self that is a 
mere doctrine of self; thus that ¡is self-doctrine clinging. This, firstly, is the 
“analysis of meaning.” 


242. 2. But as regards fhe brief and full account oƒ stafes, firstly, in brief sense- 
desire clinging is called “fñirmness of craving” since it is said: “Herein, what is 
sense-desire clinging? That which in the case of sense desires is lust for sense 
đesires, øreed for sense desires, delight in sense desires, craving for sense desires, 
fever of sense desires, infatuation with sense desires, committal to sense desires: 
that ¡is called sense-desire clinging“ (Dhs §1214). “Firmness of craving” is a 
name for the subsequent craving itself, which has become firm by the influence 
Of previous craving, which acts as its decisive-support condition. But some have 
said: Craving is the aspiring to an object that one has not yet reached, like a 
thief's stretching out his hand in the dark; clinging is the grasping of an object 
that one has reached, like the thiefs grasping his objective. These states oppose 
fewness of wishes and contentment and so they are the roots of the suffering 
due to seeking and guarding (see D II 58f.). The remaining three kinds of clinging 
are in brief simply [false] view. 


243. In detail, however, sense-desire clinging is the firm state of the craving 
described above as of one-hundred-and-eight kinds with respect to visible data 
and so on. [False-] view clinging is the ten-based wrong view, according as it is 
said: “Herein what is [false-] view clinging? There is no giving, no offering, ... 
[no good and virtuous ascetics and brahmans who have themselves] realized by 
đirect-knowledge and declare this world and the other world: such view as this 

. such perverse assumption is called [false-]view clinging“ (Vibh 375; Dhs 
§1215). Rules-and-vows clinging is the adherence [to the view that] purification 
comes through rules and vows, according as it is said: “Herein, what is rules- 
and-vows clinging?.... That purification comes throuph a rite, that purification 
comes through a ritual, [570] that purification comes throuph a rite and ritual: 
such view as this ... such perverse assumption is called rules-and-vows clinging“ 
(Dhs §1216). Self-doctrine clinging ¡is the twenty-based [false] view of 
individuality, according as it is said: “Herein, what is self-doctrine clinging? 
Here the untaught ordinary man ... untrained in good men“s Dhamma, sees 
materiality as self... such perverse assumption is called self-doctrine clinging” 
(Dhs §1217). This ¡is the “brief and full account of states.” 


244. 3. As to order: here order is threefold (see XIV211), that is to say, order of 
arising, order of abandoning, and order of teaching. Herein, order of arising of 
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defilements is not meant literally because there is no first arising of defilements 
in the beginningless round of rebirths. But in a relative sense it is this: usually 
in a single becoming the misinterpretation of (insistence on) eternity and 
annihilation are preceded by the assumption of a self. After that, when a man 
assumes that this self is eternal, rules-and-vows clinging arises in him for the 
purpose of purifying the self. And when a man assumes that it breaks up, thus 
disregarding the next world, sense-desire clinging arises in him. So self-doctrine 
clinging arises first, and after that, [false-] view clinging, and rules-and-vows 
clinging or sense-desire clinging. This, then, is their order of arising in one 
becoming. 


245. And here [false-] view clinging, etc., are abandoned first because they 
are eliminated by the path of stream-entry. Sense-desire clinging is abandoned 
later because it is eliminated by the path of Arahantship. This is the order of 
their abandoning. 


246. Sense-desire clinging, however, is taught first among them because of 
the breadth of its objective field and because of its obviousness. For it has a 
broad objective field because it is associated with eight kinds of consciousness 
(22)-(29)). The others have a narrow objective field because they are associated 
with four kinds of consciousness ((22), (23), (26) and (27)). And usually it is 
sense-desire clinging that is obvious because of this generation“s love of 
attachment (see M I 167), not so the other kinds. One possessed of sense-desire 
clinging is much given to display and ceremony (see M I 265) for the purpose of 
attaining sense desires. [False-] view clinging comes next to the [sense-desire 
clinging] since that [display and ceremony] is a [false-] view of his. And that 
is then divided in two as rules-and-vows clinging and self-doctrine clinging. 
And of these two, rules-and-vows clinging is taupht first, being øross, because 
it can be recognized on seeing [it in the forms of] ox practice and dog practice. 
And self-doctrine clinging is taught last because of its subtlety. This is the 
“order of teaching.” 


[Houu Crauing 1s äa CondiHon for Clinginsl 
247. For the first in a single way; 
But for the three remaining kinds 
In sevenfold or eightfold way. 


248. As regards the four kinds of clinging taught in this way, craving for 
sense đesires is a condition in one way, as decisive-support, for the first kind, 
namely, sense-desire clinging, because it arises in relation to the objective field 
in which craving delights. But it is a condition in seven ways, as conascence, 
mutuality, support, association, presence, non-disappearance, and root-cause, 
or in eight ways, as [those and] đecisive-support as well, for the remaining 
three kinds. And when it is a condition as decisive-support, then it is never 
conascent. 





42. Ee has “sassafan tí”; Ae has “sã/ssa diƑfhi tí”; Vibh-a (Be), “na sassatndi[Fh1 E1.” 
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Thịis is the detailed explanation of the clause “With craving as condition, 
clinging.“ [571] 


[(x) BECOMING] 
249. As to the clause “With clinging as condition, becoming”: 


(1) As to meaning, (2) as to state, 

(3) Purpose, (4) analysis, (5) synthesis, 

(6) And which for which becomes condition, 
The exposition should be known. 


250. 1. As to menring: Hereim, it becomes (bhøøafi), thus it is becoming (bhaøn). 
That is twofold as kamma-process becoming and rebirth-process becoming, 
according as it is said: “Becoming ín two ways: there is kamma-process becoming 
and there is rebirth-process becoming” (Vibh 137). Herein, the kamma process 
itself as becoming is “kamma-process becoming”; likewise the rebirth process 
itself as becoming is “rebirth-process becoming.” And here, rebirth is becoming 
since it becomes; but just as “The arising of Buddhas is bliss” (Dhp 194) is said 
because it causes bliss, so too kamma should be understood as “becoming,” 
using for it the ordinary term for its fruit, since it causes becoming. This, firstly, 
is how the exposition should be known here “as to meaning.” 


251.2. As to state: firstly, kamma-process becoming in brief is both volition and 
the states of covetousness, etc., associated with the voliton and reckoned as 
kamma too, according as it is said: “Herein, what is kamma-process becoming? 
The formation of merit, the formation of demerit, the formation of the 
imperturbable, either with a small (limited) plane or with a large (exalted) plane: 
that is called kamma-process becoming. Also all kamma that leads to becoming 
is called kamma-process becoming” (Vibh 137). 


252. Here the formation of merit is, in terms of states, the thirteen kinds of 
volition ((1)-(13)), the formation of demerit is the twelve kinds ((22)-(33)), and 
the formation of the imperturbable is the four kinds ((14)-(17)). So with the 
words either tuith a small (Hmited) plane or toith a laree (exalted) plane the 
insignificance or magnitude of these same volitions” result is expressed here. 
But with the words also all kamna that leads to becomming the covetousness, etc., 
associated with volition are expressed. 


253. Rebirth-process becoming briefly is aggregates generated by kamma. Ït is 
of nine kinds, according as it is said: “Herein, what is rebirth-process becoming? 
Sense-desire becoming, fine-material becoming, immaterial becoming, percipient 
becoming, non-percipient becoming, neither-percipient-nor-non-percipient 
becoming, one-constituent becoming, [572] four-constituent becoming, five- 
constituent becoming: this is called rebirth-process becoming” (Vibh 17). 


254. Herein, the kind of becoming called “having sense đdesires” is seIse-đesire 
becormine. Similarly with the ƒine-material and tmnaterial kinds of becoming. Ït is 
the becoming of those possessed of perception, or there is perception here in 
becoming, thus it is percipient becorming. The opposite kind is 10n-percipient 
becorrine. Owing to the absence of gross perception and to the presence of subtle 
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perception there is neither perception nor non-perception in that kind of 
becoming, thus it is ñ0either-percipient-nor-non-percipient becorins. Ït 1s becoming 
constituted out of the materiality aggregate only, thus it is oe-constituent becoming, 
or that kind of becoming has only one constituent, [the materiality aggregate, or 
dimension,] thus it is one-constituent becoming. And similarly the ƒowr-consHituent 
[has the four mental agøregates, or dimensions,] and the føe-consfituenf [has the 
material and the four mental aggregates, or dimensions]. 


255. Herein, sense-desire becoming is five aøgregates acquired through kamma 
(clung to). Likewise the fine-material becoming. Immaterial becoming is four. 
Percipient becoming is four and five. Non-percipient becoming is one aggregate 
that is acquired through kamma (clung to). Neither-percipient-nor-non-percipient 
becoming is four. One-constituent becoming, etc., are respectively one, four, and 
five agpregates as aggregates that are acquired through kamma (clung to). 


Thịis is how the exposition should be known here “as to state.” 


256. 3. As to purpose: although formations of merit, etc., are of course dealt with 
in the same way in the đescription of becoming and in the description of 
formations (see Vibh 135, 137), nevertheless the repetition has a purpose. For in 
the former case it was because it was a condition, as past kamma, for rebirth- 
linking here [in this becoming], while in the latter case it is because it is a 
condition, as present kamma, for rebirth-linking in the future [becoming]. Or 
alternatively, in the former instance, in the passage beginning, “Herein, what is 
the formation of merit? It is profitable volition of the sense sphere“ (Vibh 135), it 
was only volitions that were called “formations”; but here, with the words “AlI 
kamma that leads to becoming” (Vibh 137), the states associated with the volition 
are also included. And in the former instance it was only such kamma as is a 
condition for consciousness that was called “formations”; but now also that which 
generates non-percipient becoming is included. 


257. But why so many words? In the clause “With ignorance as condition 
there are formations,“ only profitable and unprofitable states are expressed as 
the formation of merit, etc.; but in the clause “With clinging as condition, 
becoming,“ profitable and unprofitable and also functional states are expressed 
because of the inclusion of rebirth-process becoming. So this repetition has a 
purpose in each case. This is how the exposition should be known “as to purpose 
here.“ 


258. 4. As to analsis, sụnthesis means as to both the analysis and the synthesis 
of becoming that has clinging as its condition. The kamma with sense-desire 
clinging as its condition that is performed and generates sense-desire becoming 
1s “kamma-process becoming.” The aggregates generated by that are “rebirth- 
process becoming”; similarly in the case of fine-material and immaterial 
becoming. So [573] there are two kinds of sense-desire becoming with sense- 
desire clinging as condition, included in which are percipient becoming and 
five-constituent becoming. And there are two kinds of fne-material becoming, 
included in which are percipient, non-percipient, one-constituent, and five- 
constituent becoming. And there are two kinds of immaterial becoming, included 
in which are percipient becoming, neither-percipient-nor-non-percipient 
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becoming, and four-constituent becoming. So, together with what is included 
by them, there are six kinds of becoming with sense-desire clinging as condition. 
Similarly too with the [three] remaining kinds of clinging as condition. So, as to 
analysis, there are, together with what is included by them, twenty-four kinds of 
becoming with clinging as condition. 


259.5. As to sựnthesis, however, by uniting kamma-process becoming and rebirth- 
process becoming there is, together with what is included by it, one kind of 
sense-desire becoming with sense-desire clinging as its condition. Similarly 
with fine-material and immaterial becoming. So there are three kinds of becoming. 
And similarly with the remaining [three] kinds of clinging as condition. So by 
synthesis, there are, topgether with what is included by them, twelve kinds of 
becoming with clinging as condition. 


260. Eurthermore, without distinction the kamma with clinging as its condition 
that attains sense-desire becoming is kamma-process becoming. The aggregates 
generated by that are rebirth-process becoming. Similarly in the fine-material 
and immaterial becoming. So, together with what is included by them, there are 
two kinds of sense-desire becoming, two kinds of fine-material becoming, and 
two kinds of immaterial becoming. So, by synthesis, there are six kinds of 
becoming by this other method. Or again, without making the division into 
kamma-process becoming and rebirth-process becoming, there are, together 
with whatis included by them, three kinds of becoming as sense-desire becoming, 
and so on. Ór again, without making the division into sense-desire becoming, 
etc., there are, together with what is included by them, two kinds of becoming, as 
kamma-process becoming and rebirth-process becoming. And also without 
making the division into kamma process and rebirth process there is, according 
to the words “With clinging as condition, becoming,” only one kind of becoming. 


Thịis is how the exposition of becoming with clinging as condition should be 
known here “as to analysis and synthesis.” 


261. 6. Which ƒor tuhích becomes condition means that here the exposition should 
be known according to what kind of clinging is a condition for what [kind of 
becoming]. But what is condition for what here? Any kind is a condition for any 
kind. For the ordinary man is like a madman, and without considering “1Is this 
right or not?” and aspiring by means of any of the kinds of clinging to any of the 
kinds of becoming, he performs any of the kinds of kamma. Therefore when 
sơme say that the fine-material and immaterial kinds of becoming do not come 
about through rules-and-vows clinging, that should not be accepted: what should 
be accepted is that all kinds come about through all kinđs. 


262. For example, someone thinks in accordance with hearsay or [false] view 
that sense desires come to be fulfilled in the human world among the great 
warrior (khaffiya) families, etc., and in the six divine worlds of the sense sphere. 
[574] Misled by listening to wrong doctrine, etc., and imagining that “by this 
kamma sense desires will come to be fulfilled,“ he performs for the purpose of 
attaining them acts of bodily misconduct, etc., through sense-desire clinging. 
By fulfilling súch misconduct he is reborn in the states of loss. Or he performs 
acts of bodily misconduct, etc., aspiring to sense desires visible here and now 
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and protecting those he has already acquired. By fulfilling such misconduct he 
1s reborn in the states of loss. The kamma that is the cause of rebirth there is 
kamma-process becoming. The aggregates generated by the kamma are rebirth- 
process becoming. But percipient becoming and five-constituent becoming are 
included in that, too. 


263. Another, however, whose knowledge has been intensified by listening to 
good Dhamma and so on, imagines that “by this kind of kamma sense desires 
will come to be fulfiled.“ He performs acts of bodily good conduct, etc., through 
sense-desire clinging. By fulfilling such bodily good conduct he is reborn among 
đeities or human beings. The kamma that is the cause of his rebirth there is 
kamma-process becoming. The aggregates generated by the kamma are rebirth- 
process becoming. But percipient becoming and five-constituient becoming are 
included in that, too. 


So sense-desire clinging is a condition for sense-desire becoming with its 
analysis and its synthesis. 


264. Another hears or conjectures that sense desires come to still greater 
perfection in the fine-material and immaterial kinds of becoming, and through 
sense-desire clinging he produces the fine-material and immaterial attainments, 
and in virtue of his attainments he is reborn in the fine-material or immaterial 
Brahmä-world. The kamma that is the cause of his rebirth there is kamma-process 
becoming. The aggregates øenerated by the kamma are rebirth-process becoming. 
But percipient, non-percipient, neither-percipient-nor-non-percipient, one- 
constituent, four-constituent, and five-constituent kinds of becoming are included 
in that, too. Thus sense-desire clinging is a condition for fine-material and 
immaterial becoming with its analysis and its synthesis. 


265. Another clings to the annihilation view thus: “This self comes to be entirely 
cut off when it is cut off in the fortunate states of the sense sphere, or in the fine- 
material or immaterial kinds of becoming,“ and he performs kamma to achieve 
that. His kamma is kamma-process becoming. The aggregates generated by the 
kamma are rebirth-process becoming. But the percipient, etc., kinds of becoming 
are included in that too. So [false-]view clinging is a condition for all three, 
namely, for the sense-desire, fine-material, and immaterial kinds of becoming 
with their analysis and their synthesis. 


266.  Another through self-theory clinging thinks, “This self comes to be 
blissful, or comes to be free from fever, in the becoming in the fortunate states in 
the sense sphere or in one or other of the fine-material and immaterial kinds of 
becoming,” and he performs kamma to achieve that. That kamma of his is kamma- 
process becoming. The aggregates generated by the kamma are [575] rebirth- 
process becoming. But the percipient, etc., kinds of becoming are included in 
that, too. Thus this self-theory clinging is a condition for all the three, namely, 
becoming with their analysis and their synthesis. 

267. Another [thinks] through rules-and-vows clinging, “This rite and ritual 
leads him who perfects it to perfect bliss in becoming in the fortunate states of 
the sense sphere or in the fine-material or immaterial kinds of becoming,” and 
he performs kamma to achieve that. That kamma of his is kamma-process 
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becoming. The aggregates generated by the kamma are rebirth-process becoming. 
But the percipient, etc., kinds of becoming are included in that, too. So rules-and- 
vows clinging is a condition for all three, namely, the sense-desire, fine-material 
and immaterial kinds of becoming with their analysis and their synthesis. 


This is how the exposition should be known here according to “which is 
condition for which.” 


[Houu Clinging 1s a CondiHon for Becomins] 
268. But which is condition for which kind of becoming in what way here? 


Now, clinging as condition for becoming, 
Both fine-material and immaterial, 

Is decisive-support; and then conascence 
And so on for the sense-desire kind. 


269. This clinging, though fourfold, is a condition in only one way as decisive- 
support condition ƒor becoming both fine-material and immaterim, [that is,] for the 
profitable kamma in the kamma-process becoming that takes place in sense-desire 
becoming and for the rebirth-process becoming. Ït is a condition, øs c0Iascerice an so 
on, that is, as conascence, mutuality, support, association, presence, non- 
disappearance, and root-cause conditions, for the unprofitable kamma-process 
becoming associated with [the fourfold clinging] itself in the sense-desire becoming. 
But it is a condition, as decisive-support only, for that which is dissociated. 


This is the detailed explanation of the clause “With clinging as condition, 
becoming.” 


[(x)—-(n) BinTH, ETc.] 


270. As regards the clause “With becoming as condition, birth,“ etc., the 
definition of birth should be understood in the way given in the Description of 
the Truths (XIV31ff) 


Only kamma-process becoming is intended here as “becoming”; for it is that, 
not rebirth-process becoming, which is a condition for birth. But it is a condition 
in two ways, as kamma condition and as decisive-support condition. 


271. Here it may be asked: “But how is it to be known that becoming is a 
condition for birth?“ Because of the observable difference of inferiority and 
superiority. For in spite of equality of external circumstances, such as father, 
mother, seed, blood, nutriment, etc., the đifference of inferiority and superiority 
of beings is observable even in the case of twins. And that fact is not causeless, 
siỉnce it is not present always and in all; [576] nor has it any cause other than 
kamma-process becoming since there is no other reason in the internal continuity 
of beings generated by it. Consequently, it has only kamma-process becoming 
for its cause. And because kamma is the cause of the difference of inferiority and 
superiority among beings the Blessed One said, “lt is kamma that separates 
beings according to inferiority and superiority“ (M HI 203). From that it can be 
known that becoming is a condition for birth. 
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272... And when there is no birth, neither ageing and death nor the states beginning 
with sorrow come about; but when there is birth, then ageing and death come about, 
and also the states beginning with sorrow, which are either bound up with ageing 
and death in a fool who is affected by the painful states called ageing and death, or 
which are not so bound up in one who is affected by some painful state or other; 
therefore this birth is a condition for ageing and death and also for sorrow and so 
oœn. But it is a condition in one way, as decisive-support type. 


This ¡s the detailed explanation of the clause “With becoming as condition, 
birth.” 


[SECTION C. THE WHEEL OF BECOMING] 


[() THE WHEEL] 


273. Now, here at the end sorrow, etc., are stated. Consequently, the ipnorance 
stated at the beginning of the Wheel of Becoming thus, “With ignorance as 
condition there are formations,“ is established by the sorrow and so on. So it 
should accordingly be understood that: 


Becoming“s Wheel reveals no known beginning; 
No maker, no experiencer there; 

Void with a twelvefold voidness, and nowhere 

It ever halts; forever it is spinning. 


274. But (1) how is ignorance established by sorrow, etc.? (2) How has this 
Wheel of Becoming no known beginning? (3) How is there no maker or 
experiencer there? (4) How is it void with twelvefold voidness? 


275. 1. Sorrow, grief and despair are inseparable from ignorance; and 
lamentation is found in one who is deluded. So, firstly, when these are established, 
ipnorance is established. Furthermore, “With the arising of cankers there is the 
arising of ignorance” (M I 54) is said, and with the arising of cankers these 
things beginning with sorrow come into being. How? 
276. _ Firstly, sorrow about separation from sense desires as object has its arising 
in the canker of sense desire, according as it is said: 

lí, desiring and lusting, his desires elude him, 

He suffers as though an arrow had pierced him (5n 767), 
and according as it is said: 

“Sorrow springs from sense desires“” (Dhp 215). 
277. And all these come about with the arising of the canker of views, according 
as it is said: “In one who [577] possesses [the view] “Í am materiality,ˆ “my 
materiality,ˆ with the change and transformation of materiality there arise sOrrOW 
and lamentation, pain, grief and despair” (S HI 3). 
278. And as with the arising of the canker of views, so also with the arising of 
the canker of becoming, according as it is said: “Then whatever deities there are, 
long-lived, beautiful, blissful, long-resident in grand palaces, when they hear 
the Perfect One“s teaching of the Dhamma, they feel fear, anxiety and a sense of 
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urgency” (S III 85), as in the case of deities harassed by the fear of death on 
seeing the five signs.® 


279. And as with the arising of the canker of becoming, so also with the canker 
Of ignorance, according as it is said: “The fool, bhikkhus, experiences pain and 
grief here and now in three ways” (M II 163). 


Now, these states come about with the arising of cankers, and so when they 
are established, they establish the cankers which are the cause of ignorance. 
And when the cankers are established, ignorance is also established because it 
1s present when its condition is present. This, in the first place, is how ignorance, 
etc., should be understood to be established by sorrow and so on. 


280. 2. But when ignorance is established since it is present when its condition 
1s present, and when “with ipgnorance as condition there are formations; with 
formations as condition, consciousness,” there is no end to the succession of 
cause with fruit in this way. Consequently, the Wheel of Becoming with its twelve 
factors, revolving with the linking of cause and effect, is established as having 
“no known beginning.” 


281. This being so, are not the words “With ignorance as condition there are 
formations,“ as an exposition of a simple beginning, contradicted?—This is not 
an exposition of a simple beginning. lt is an exposition of a basic state (see 
§107). For ipnorance is the basic state for the three rounds (see §298). lt is owing 
to his seizing ignorance that the fool gets caught in the round of the remaining 
defilements, in the rounds of kamma, etc., just as it is owing to seizing a snake“s 
head that the arm gets caught in [the coils of] the rest of the snake“s body. But 
when the cutting off of ignorance is effected, he is liberated from them just as the 
arm caught [in the coils] ¡is liberated when the snake“s head is cut off, according 
as it is said, “With the remainderless fading away and cessation of ignorance” 
(S II 1), and so on. So this is an exposition of the basic state whereby there is 
bondage for him who grasps it, and liberation for him who lets it go: it is not an 
exposition of a simple beginning. 

Thịis is how the Wheel of Becoming should be understood to have no known 
beginning. [578] 
282. 3. This Wheel of Becoming consists in the occurrence of formations, etc., 
with ipgnorance, efc., as the respective reasons. Therefore it is devoid of a maker 
supplementary to that, such as a Brahmaã conjectured thus, “Brahma the Great, 
the Highest, the Creator“ (D I 18), to perform the function of maker of the round 
of rebirths; and it is devoid of any self as an experiencer of pleasure and pain 
conceived thus, “This self of mine that speaks and feels“ (cí M I8). This is how 
it should be understood to be without any maker or experiencer. 


283. 4. However, ignorance—and likewise the factors consisting of formations, 
etc.—is void of lastingness since its nature is to rise and fall, and it is void of 
beauty since it is defiled and causes defilement, and it is void of pleasure since 





43. Their flowers wither, their clothes get dirty, sweat comes from their armpits, 
their bodies become unsightly, and they get restless (see M-a IV 170). 
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it is oppressed by rise and fall, and it is void of any selfhood susceptible to the 
wielding of power since it exists in dependence on conditions. ©r ignorance—— 
and likewise the factors consisting of formations, etc.—is neither self nor selfs 
nor in self nor possessed of self. That is why this Wheel of Becoming should be 
unđerstood thus, “Void with a twelvefold voidness.” 


[(n) THE THREE TIMES] 
284. After knowing this, again: 


lts roots are ignorance and craving; 

lts times are three as past and so on, 

To which there properly belong 

Two, eight, and two, from its [twelve] factors. 


285. The two things, ignorance and craving, should be understood as the root 
of this Wheel of Becoming. Of the derivation from the past, ignorance is the root 
and feeling the end. And of the continuation into the future, craving is the root 
and ageing-and-death the end. It ¡is twofold in this way. 


286. Herein, the first applies to one whose temperament is [false] view, and 
the second to one whose temperament is craving. For in the round of rebirths 
ignorance leads those whose temperament favours [false] view, and craving 
those whose temperament favours craving. Or the first has the purpose of 
eliminating the annihilation view because, by the evidence of the fruit, it 
proves that there is no annihilation of the causes; and the second has the 
purpose of eliminating the eternity view because it proves the ageing and 
death of whatever has arisen. Or the first deals with the child in the womb 
because it illustrates successive occurrence [of the faculties], and the second 
deals with one apparitionally born because of [their] simultaneous 
appearance. 


287. The past, the present and the future are its three times. Of these, it should 
be understood that, according to what is given as such in the texts, the two 
factors ignorance and formations belong to the past time, the eight beginning 
with consciousness belong to the present time, and the two, birth and ageing- 
and-death, belong to the future time. [579] 


[(m) CAUsE AND FRUIT] 
288. Again, it should be understood thus: 


(1) It has three links with cause, fruit, cause, 
As first parts; and (2) four different sections; 
(3) Its spokes are twenty qualities; 

(42 With triple round it spins forever. 


289. 1. Herein, between formations and rebirth-linking consciousness there is 
one link consisting of cause-fruit. Between feeling and craving there is one link 
consisting of fruit-cause. And between becoming and birth there is one link 
consisting of cause-fruit. This is how it should be understood that ¡t has three 
links tuith cause, ƒruit, cause, qs first parFs. 
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290. 2. But there are four sections, which are determined by the beginnings 
and ends of the links, that is to say, ignorance/ formations is one section; 
consciousness/mentality-materiality/ sixfold base/contact/feeling is the 
second; craving/clinging/ becoming is the third; and birth/ageing-and-death 
is the fourth. This is how it should be understood to have for different sections. 


291. 3. Then: 


(a) There were five causes in the past, 
(b) And now there ¡s a fivefold fruit; 
(c) There are five causes now as well, 
(đ) And in the future fivefold fruit. 


It is according to these twenty spokes called “qualities” that the words iís 
spokes are tiuenl/ qualiHies should be understood. 


292. (a) Herein, [as repards the words] There tuere fiue causes 1n the past, firstly only 
these two, namely,ipgnorance and formations, are mentioned. But one who is ignorant 
hankers, and hankering, clings, and with his clinging as condition there is 
becoming, therefore craving, clinging and becoming are included as well. Hence it 
1s said: “In the previous kamma-process becoming, there is delusion, which is 
1enoranice; there is accumulation, which 1s ƒorrrafions; there is attachment, which is 
craưing; there is embracing, which is clmgïng; there is volition, which is becong; 
thus these five things in the previous kamma-process becoming are conditions for 
rebirth-linking here [in the present becoming]“ (Patis I 52). 


293. Herein, In the preuious kamna-process becorine means in kamma-process 
becoming đone in the previous birth. There is delusiơn, tphích is ienorance means that 
the delusion that there then was about suffering, etc., deluded whereby the man did 
the kamma, was ignorance. Ïhere is accuruulation, tphích is ƒortmafions means the prior 
volitions arisen in one who prepares the things necessary for a gift during a month, 
perhaps, or a year after he has had the thought “I shall give a gift.” [580] But it is the 
volitions of one who is actually placing the offerings in the recipients” hands that 
are called “becoming.” O©r alternatively, it is the volition that is accumulation in sỉx Of 
the impulsions of a single adverting that is called “formations,“ and the seventh 
volition is called “becoming.” Ór any kind of volition is called “becoming” and the 
accumulations associated therewith are called “formations.” Tere is attachment, 
tuhích is cruing means that in one performing kamma, whatever attachment and 
aspiration there is for its fruit as rebirth-process-becoming is called craving. Tere is 
cmbracing, tuhich 1s clinging means that the embracing, the grasping, the adherence, 
which is a condition for kamma-process becoming and occurs thus, “By doing this 
I shall preserve, or I shall cut off, sense desire in such and such a place,” is called 
clinging. There is 0oliHơn, tphích is becorting means the kind of volition stated already 
at the end of the [sentence dealing with] accumulation is becoming. This is how the 
meaning should be understood. 

294. (b) And nơi there is a fiuefold fruit (§291) means what is given in the text 
beginning with consciousness and ending with feeling, according as it is said: 
“Here [in the present becoming] there is rebirth-linking, which is c01sci0sniesS; 
there is descent [into the womb], which 1s enf†alit/-materinlity; there 1s sensitivity, 
which 1s sense base; there is what 1s touched, which 1s confact; there is what 1s felt, 
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which is ƒeelng; thus these five things here in the [present] rebirth-process 
becoming have their conditions in kamma done in the past” (Patis I 52). 


295. Herein, there is ?ebirth-linking, tuhich is consciơusniess means that it 1s what 
is called “rebirth-linking“ because it arises linking the next becoming that is 
consciousness. There ïs descent [into the toornb], tuhích 1s trentality-tmaterinlily means 
that it is what consists in the descent of the material and immaterial states into a 
womb, their arrival and entry as it were, that is mentality-materiality. There is 
sensiHuit, tuhích is sense base: thảs is said of the five bases beginning with the eye. 
There 1s tuhat is touched, tuhich is contact means that ït is what 1s arisen when an 
object is touched or in the touching of it, that 1s contact. There is (0hat 1s ƒelt, tphích 
¡s feelineg means that it is what is felt as results [of kamma] that is arisen together 
with rebirth-linking consciousness, or with the contact that has the sixfold base 
as its condition, that is feeling. Thus should the meaning be understood. 


296. (c) There are ƒiue causes not0 as (0ell (§291) means craving, and so on. 
Craving, clinging and becoming are given in the text. But when becoming is 
included, the formations that precede it or that are associated with it are included 
too. And by including craving and clinging, the ignorance associated with 
them, deluded by which a man performs kamma, is included too. So they are 
five. Hence it is said: “Here [in the present becoming], with the maturing of the 
bases there is delusion, which is ?enorance; there is accumulation, which is 
ƒormations; there 1s attachment, which is crzơing; there is embracing, which is 
clnging; there is voliion, which is becoœmins; thus these five things here in the 
[present] kamma-process becoming are conditions for rebirth-linking in the 
future“ (Patis I 52). [581] 





44. As repards these four paragraphs from the Patisambhidã (see §§292, 294, 296, and 
297), all four end with the word “?øcca/ñ” (nom. pÌ. and abl. s. of øacca/ø = condition). In the 
first and third paragraphs (S§292 and 296) this is obviously nom. pÏÌ. and agrees with “me 
pưñcn dhamtmñ” (these five things). But ïn the second and fourth paragraphs the context 
suggests øipñkñ (results) instead of conditions. However, there is no doubt that the accepted 
reading 1saccayñ here too; for the passage is also quoted in XIX.13,in the Sam<uohauinodani 
(Paccayakãra-Vibhañga commentary = present context), and at M-a I 53. The 
Pnramatthamañjiisĩ and Mila Tikñ do not mention this point. The SaddharttmappakñsinT 
(Patisambhidã commentary) comments on the first paragraph: “Purtiakamxmmabhauasmin 
tỉaHtaIRHuñ kamtmnnbhaue karTmnñne pauaHñ; tha pa†isandhiñ paccaWñ tỉ paccuppammi pa†isandliun 
pacca/ablritñ,“ and on the second paragraph: “ldh'upapatHbhaunsttn pure katassn Kqttttassa 
paccaVi H paccuppanne 0ipikabhaue aHtaJñtiyat katassa kammmassa paccaUena pauaff t¡ attho.” 
The Majjưma Nikñwa Tïkñ (M-a T 53) says of the second paragraph: “le paccaVñ HÍ time 


paccaabhñuato, tun palicca, idhn, etarali, upapatHbhauastmmn upapattibhauabhñuena 0ñ hơnH tỉ 
attho.” From these comments it is plain enough that “pacca/ñ” in the second and fourth 
paragraphs is taken as abl. sing. (e.g. øơiƒ/ñ-paccm/ñ sankhñrñ). There 1s a parallel ablative 
construction with genitive at Patis II 72, 1.8: “Gafisarrpatiiyñ fiãnasat~payuHe athannatu 
hetinmn paccaUñ uppatfi hoti.” Perhaps the literal rendering of the second and fourth 
paragraphs final sentence might be: “Thus there are these five things here in the [present] 
rebirth-process becoming with their condition [consisting] of kamma done ïn the past,” 
and so on. The poïnt is unimportart. 
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Herein, the words Here [in the present becomine], tuith the tmatmring 0ƒ the bases 
point out the delusion existing at the time of the performance of the kamma in 
one whose bases have matured. The rest is clear. 


297. (d) And ím the ƒuture fiuefold fruit: the five beginning with consciousness. 
These are expressed by the term “birth.“ But “ageing-and-death” is the ageing 
and the death of these [five] themselves. Hence it is said: “In the future there is 
rebirth-linking, which is cortsciousmtess; there is descent [into the womb], which is 
mentality-materiality; there is sensitivity, which 1s sense base; there is what 1s 
touched, which is confact, there is what is felt, which is ƒeeling; thus these five 
things in the future rebirth-process becoming have their condition in kamma 
done here [in the present becoming]“ (Patis I 52). 


So this [Wheel of Becoming] has twenty spokes with these qualities. 


298. 4. With triple round it spins ƒoreuer (S288): here formations and becoming 
are the rowund oƒ kamtma. lgnorance, craving and clinging are the 70w oƒ 
defilemenfs. Consciousness, mentality-materiality, the sixfold base, contact and 
feeling are the 7ow?td öoƒ result. So this Wheel of Becoming, having a triple round 
with these three rounds, should be understood to spin, revolving again and 
again, forever, for the conditions are not cut off as long as the round of defilements 
is not cut Of. 


[(v) VARious] 
299. As it spins thus: 


(1) As to the source in the [four] truths, 

(2) As to function, (3) prevention, (4) similes, 
(5) Kinds of profundity, and (6) methods, 

It should be known accordingly. 


300. 1. Herein, [as f0 soufce ïn the truths:] profitable and unprofitable kamma are 
stated in the Saccavibhanga (Vibh 106f) without distinction as the origin of 
suffering, and so formations due to ignorance [stated thus] “With ignorance as 
condition there are formations” are the second truth with the second truth as 
source. Consciousness due to formations is the first truth with the second truth 
as source. The states beginning with mentality-materiality and ending with 
resultant feeling, due respectively to consciousness, etc., are the first truth with 
the first truth as source. Craving due to feeling is the second truth with the first 
truth as source. 


Clinging due to craving is the second truth with the second truth as source. 
Becoming due to clinging is the first and second truths with the second truth as 
source. Birth due to becoming is the first truth with the second truth as source. 
Ageing-and-death due to birth ¡is the first truth with the first truth as source. 
Thịs, in the first place, is how [the Wheel of Becoming] should be known “as to 
... SOurce in the four truths“ in whichever way is appropriate. 


301. 2. [As fo ƒuncHon:] ignorance confuses beings about physical objects [of 
sense đesire] and is a condition for the manifestation of formations; likewise 
[kamma-] formations [582] form the formed and are a condition for consciousness; 
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consciousness recognizes an object and is a condition for mentality-materiality; 
mentality-materiality is mutually consolidating and is a condition for the sixfold 
base; the sixfold base occurs with respect to its own [separate] objective fields 
and is a condition for contact; contact touches an object and is a condition for 
feeling; feeling experiences the stimulus of the object and is a condition for 
craving; craving lusts after lust-arousing things and is a condition for clinging; 
clnging clings to clinging-arousing things and is a condition for becoming; 
becoming flings beings into the various kinds of destiny and is a condition for 
birth; birth gives birth to the aggregates owing to its occurring as their generation 
and is a condition for ageing-and-death; and ageing-and-death ensures the 
đecay and dissolution of the aggregates and is a condition for the manifestation 
of the next becoming because it ensures sorrow, etc.* So this [Wheel of Becoming] 
should be known accordinglÌy as occurring in two ways “as to function” in 
whichever way is appropriate to each of its parts. 


302. 3. [As fo preuention:] the clause “With ignorance as condition there are 
formations” prevents seeing a maker; the clause “With formations as condition, 
consciousness” prevents seeing the transmigration of a self; the clause “With 
consciousness as condition, mentality-materiality” prevents perception of 
compactness because it shows the analysis of the basis conjectured to be “self”; 
and the clauses beginning “With mentality-materiality as condition, the sixfold 
base” prevent seeing any self that sees, etc., cognizes, touches, feels, craves, clings, 
becomes, is born, ages and dies. So this Wheel of Becoming should be known 
“as to prevention” of wrong seeing appropriately in each instance. 


303. 4. [As fo similes:] ignorance is like a blind man because there is no seeing 
states according to their specific and general characteristics; formations with 
ignorance as condition are like the blind man“s stumbling; consciousness with 
formations as condition is like the stumbler“s falling; mentality-materiality with 
consciousness as condition is like the appearance of a tumour on the fallen 
man; the sixfold base with mentality-materiality as condition is like a gathering 
that makes the tumour burst; contact with the sixfold base as condition is like 
hitting the gathering in the tumour; feeling with contact as condition is like the 
pain due to the blow; craving with feeling as condition ¡is like longing for a 
remedy; clinging with craving as condition is like seizing what is unsuitable 
throupgh longing for a remedy; [583] becoming with clinging as condition is 
like applying the unsuitable remedy seized; birth with becoming as condition is 
like the appearance of a change [for the worse] in the tưmour owing to the 
application of the unsuitable remedy; and ageing-and-death with birth as 
condition is like the bursting of the tumour after the change. 


Cr again, ipnorance here as “no theory“ and “wrong theory“ (see §52) befogs 
beings as a cataract does the eyes; the fool befogged by it involves himself in 
formations that produce further becoming, as a cocoon-spinning caterpillar does 





45. “Sorrow,etc., have already been established as ignorance; but death consciousness 
1tselfis devoid ofipgnorance and formations and is not a condition for the next becoming; 
that 1s why “becase it assures sorrou; efc.ˆ is said” (Vism-mht 640). 
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with the strands of the cocoon; consciousness guided by formations establishes 
itself in the destinies, as a prince guided by a minister establishes himself on a 
throne; [death] consciousness conjecturing about the sign of rebirth generates 
mertality-materiality in its various aspects in rebirth-linking, as a magician does 
an ïllusion; the sixfold base planted in mentality-materiality reaches ørowth, increase 
and fulfilment, as a forest thicket does planted in good soil; contact is born from the 
impingement of the bases, as fire is born from the rubbing together of fire sticks; 
feeling is manifested in one touched by contact, as burning is in one touched by fire; 
craving increases in one who feels, as thirst does in one who drinks salt water; one 
who is parched [with craving] conceives longing for the kinds of becoming, as a 
thirsty man does for drinks; that is his clinging; by chnging he clings to becoming 
as a fsh does to the hook through greed for the bait; when there is becoming there 
1s birth, as when there is a seed there is a shoot; and death is certain for one who is 
born, as fallïing down is for a tree that has grown up. 


So this Wheel of Becoming should be known thus “as to similes“ too in 
whichever way is appropriate. 


304. 5. [Kinds oƒ profundif/:] Now, the Blessed One 's words, “This dependent 
Oripination is profound, Änanda, and profound it appears“ (D II 55), refer to 
profundity (a) of meaning, (b) of law, (c) of teaching, and (d) of penetration. So 
this Wheel of Becoming should be known “as to the kinds of profundity“ in 
whichever way is appropriate. 


305. (a) Herein, the meaning of ageing-and-death produced and originated 
with birth as condition is profound owing to difficulty in understanding its 
origin with birth as condition thus: Neither does ageing-and death not come 
about from birth, nor, failing birth, does it come about from something else; it 
arises [only] from birth with precisely that nature [of ageing-and-death]. And 
the meaning of birth with becoming as condition ... and the meaning of 
formations produced and originated with ignorance as condition are treatable 
in like manner. That is why this Wheel of Becoming is profound in meaning. 
Thịs, firstly, is the profundity of meaning here. [584] For it is the fruit of a cause 
that is called “meaning,” according as it is said, “Knowledge about the fruit of 
a cause is the discrimination of meaning” (Vibh 293). 


306. (b) The meaning of ipnorance as condition for formations is profound 
since it is difficult to understand in what mode and on what occasion“° ignorance 
is a condition for the several formations ... The meaning of birth as a condition 
for ageing-and-death is similarly profound. That is why this Wheel of Becoming 
is profound in law. This is the profundity of lzø here. For “law“ is a name for 
cause, according as it is said, “Knowledge about cause is discrimination of law“ 
(Vibh 293). 

307. (c) Then the teaching of this [dependent origination] is profound since it 
needs to be given in various ways for various reasons, and none but omniscient 
knowledge gets fully established in it; for in some places in the suttas it is 
taught in forward order, in some in backward order, in some in forward and 





46. Aoatthñ—“occasion”: not in PED. 
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backward orđer, in some in forward or in backward order starting from the 
middle, in some in four sections and three links, in some in three sections and 
two links, and in some in two sections and one link. That is why this Wheel of 
Becoming is profound in teaching. This is the profundity of feaching. 


308. (d) Then the individual essences of igznorance, etc., owing to the penetration 
of which ignorance, etc., are rightly penetrated as to their specific characteristic, 
are profound since they are difficult to fathom. That is why this Wheel of 
Becoming is profound in penetration. For here the meaning of ignorance as 
unknowing and unseeing and non-penetration of the truth is profound; so is 
the meaning of formations as forming and accumulating with and without 
greed; so is the meaning of consciousness as void, uninterested, and 
manifestation of rebirth-linking without transmigration; so is the meaning of 
mentality-materiality as simultaneous arising, as resolved into components or 
not, and as bending [on to an object] (namana) and being molested (ruppana); sO 
1s the meaning of the sixfold base as predominance, world, door, field, and 
possession of objective field; so is the meaning of contact as touching, 
impingement, coincidence, and concurrence; so is the meaning of feeling as the 
experiencing of the stimulus of an object, as pleasure or pain or neutrality, as 
soulless, and as what is felt; so is the meaning of craving as a delighting in, as 
a committal to, as a current, as a bindweed, as a river, as the ocean of craving, 
and as impossible to fill; so is the meaning of clinging as grasping, seizing, 
misinterpreting, adhering, and hard to get by; so is the meaning of becoming as 
accumulating, forming, and flinging into the various kinds of generation, destiny, 
station, and abode; so is the meaning of birth as birth, coming to birth, descent 
[into the womb], rebirth, and manifestation; and so is the meaning of ageing- 
and-birth as đestruction, fall, break-up and change. This is profundity of 
penetraHon. 


309. ó.[Asto methods:] Then [585] there are four methods of treating the meaning 
here. They are (a) the method of identity, (b) the method of diversity, (c) the method 
of uninterest,” and (đ) the method of ineluctable regularity. So this Wheel of 
Becoming should also be known accordingly “as to the kinds of method.”* 





47. Aoyñpñra—“uninterest”: here the equivalent of añbhoga, see TV.171 and IX.108. 
The perhaps unorthodox form “uninterest” has been used to avoid the “unselfish” 
sense sometimes implied by “đisinterestedness.”“ WV/ñpãra is clearly intended 
throughout this work as “motivated action” in contrast with “blind action of natural 
forces.” The word “interest” has therefore been chosen to bring out this effect. 

48... The dependent origination, or structure of conditions, appears as a flexible formula 
with the intention of describing the ordinary human situation ofa man in his world (or 
indeed any conscious event where ignorance and craving have not entirely ceased). 
That situation is always complex, since it is implicit that consciousness with no object, 
or being (bhzøañ—becoming, or however rendered) without consciousness (Of it), is 
1mpossible except as an artificial abstraction. The dependent origination, being designed 
to portray the essentials of that situation in the limited dimensions of words and 
using only elements recognizable in experience, is not a logical proposition (Descartes” 
cosifo 1s not a logical proposition). Nor is it a temporal cause-and-effect chain: each 
member has to be examined as to its nature in order to determine what its relations to 
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310. (a) Herein, the non-interruption of the continuity in this way, “With 
ignorance as condition there are formations; with formations as condition, 
consciousness,” just like a seed“s reaching the state of a tree through the state of 
the shoot, etc., ¡is called the “method of identity.“ One who sees this rightly 
abandons the annihilation view by understanding the unbrokenness of the 
continuity that occurs throuph the linking of cause and fruit. And one who sees 
it wrongly clings to the eternity view by apprehending identity in the non- 
interruption of the continuity that occurs throuph the linking of cause and fruit. 


311. (b) The defining of the individual characteristic of iznorance, etc., is called 
the “method of diversity.“ One who sees this rightly abandons the eternity view 
by seeing the arising of each new state. And one who sees it wrongly clings to 





the others are (e.g. whether successive in time or conascent, positive or negative, efc., 
etc.). A purely cause-and-effect chain would not represent the pattern of a situation 
that is always complex, always subjective-objective, static-dynamic, positive-negative, 
and so on. Again, there is no evidence of any historical development in the various 
forms given :0ithin the limit oƒ the Sutta Piaka (leaving aside the Patisambhidãmagøsa), 
and historical treatment within that particular limit is likely to mislead, ifitis hypothesis 
with no foundation. 

Parallels with European thought have been avoided in this translation. But perhaps 
an exception can be made here, with due caution, in the case of Descartes. The revolution 
in European thought started by his formula cogifo erso sưu (“T thínk, therefore Ï am”) 
1s not yet ended. Now, it will perhaps not escape notice that the two elements, “I think” 
and “Tam,” in what is not a logical proposition parallel to some extent the two members 
of the dependent origination, consciousness and being (becoming). In other words, 
consciousness activated by craving and clinging as the dynamic factory, guided and 
blinkered by ignorance (“I think” or “consciousness with the conceit “I am ””), 
conditions being (“therefore Ï am”) in a complex relationship with other factors relating 
subject and object (not accounted for by Descartes). The parallel should not be pushed 
too far. In fact it is only introduced because in Europe the dependent origination 
seems to be very largely misunderstood with many strange interpretations placed 
upon it, and because the coefo does seem to offer some sort of reasonable approach. 

In this work, for convenience because of the special importance attached here to the 
aspect of the death-rebirth link, the dependent origination ¡is considered from only 
one standpoint, namely, as applicable to a period embracing a minimum of three lives. 
But this is not the only application. With suitable modifications it is also used in the 
Vibhanga to đescribe the structure of the complex in each one of the 89 single type- 
consciousnesses laid down in the Dhamnasaiisat; and Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa 
says: “This structure of conditions is present not only in (a continuity period consisting 
of) multiple consciousnesses but also in each single consciousness as well“ (Vibh-a 
199-200). Also the Patisambhidamagga gives five expositions, four describing 
depenđent origination in one life, the fifth being made to present a special inductive 
generalization to extend what ¡is observable in this life (the fact that consciousness is 
always preceded by consciousness, cf. this Ch. §83f.—i.e. that it always has a past and 
is inconceivable without one) back beyond birth, and (since craving and ignorance 
ensure its expected continuance) on after death. There are, besides, various other, 
điffering applications indicated by the variant forms given in the suttas themselves. 
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the annihilation view by apprehending individual diversity in the events in a 
single continuity as though it were a broken continuity. 


312. (c) The absence of interestedness on the part of ipnorance, such as 
“Formations must be made to occur by me,” or on the part of formations, such as 
“Consciousness must be made to occur by us,” and so on, is called the “method 
of uninterestedness.”“ One who sees this riphtly abandons the self view by 
unđerstanding the absence of a maker. One who sees it wrongly clings to the 
moral-inefficacy-of-acton view, because he does not perceive that the causative 
function of ignorance, etc., is established as a law by their respective individual 
©sSences. 


313. (d) The production of only formations, etc., respectively and no others 
with ignorance, etc., as the respective reasons, like that of curd, etc., with milk, 
etc., as the respective reasons, is called the “method of ineluctable regularity.” 
One who sees this rightly abandons the no-cause view and the moral-inefficacy- 
of-action view by understanding how the fruit accords with its condition. One 
who sees it wrongly by apprehending it as non-production of anything from 
anything, instead of apprehending the occurrence of the fruit in accordance 
with its conditions, clings to the no-cause view and to the doctrine of fatalism. 
So this Wheel of Becoming: 


As to source ¡in the [four] truths, 
As to function, prevention, similes, 
Kinds of profundity, and methods, 
Should be known accordingly. 


314. There is no one, even in a dream, who has got out of the fearful round of 
rebirths, which is ever destroying like a thunderbolt, unless he has severed with 
the knife of knowledge well whetted on the stone of sublime concentration, this 
Wheel of Becoming, which offers no footing owing to its preat profundity and is 
hard to get by owing to the maze of many methods. [586] 


And this has been said by the Blessed One: “This dependent origination is 
profound, Änanda, and profound it appears. And, Ananda, it is through not 
knowing, through not penetrating it, that this generation has become a tangled 
skein, a knotted ball of thread, root-matted as a reed bed, and finds no way out of 
the round of rebirths, with its states of loss, unhappy destinies,... perdition“ (D 
II55). 

Therefore, practicing for his own and others” benefit and welfare, and 
abandoning other duties: 

Let a wise man with mindfulness 
So practice that he may begin 

To find a footing in the deeps 

Of the dependent origin. 
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TDURIFICATION OE VIEW 
(D1†thi-01suddhi-niddesa) 


1. [B87] Now,it was said earlier (XIV.32) that he “should first fortify his knowledge 
by learning and questioning about those things that are the “soil after he has 
perfected the two purifications—purification of virtue and purification of 
consciousness—that are the “roots.“ Now, of those, purification of virtue is the quite 
purifed fourfold virtue beginning with Pãtimokkha restraint; and that has already 
been dealt within detail in the Description of Virtue; (Chs. [and II) and the purification 
Of consciousness, namely, the eight attainments together with access concentration, 
has also been dealt with in đetail in all its aspects in the Description of Concentration, 
(Chs. II to XIHI) stated under the heading of “consciousness” [in the introductory 
verse]. So those two purifications should be understood in detail as given there. 

2. But it was said above (XIV.32) that “The five purifications, purification of 
view, purification by overcoming doubt, purification by knowledge and vision 
of what is the path and what is not the path, purification by knowledge and 
vision of the way, and purification by knowledge and vision, are the “trunk.”” 
Herein, “purification of view” is the correct seeing of mentality-materiality.' 


[DEFININNG OF MENTALITY-MATERIALITY] 
[(1) DEFINTTION BASED ON THE FOUR ÌPRIMARIES] 


l(a) Startins tuith Mentalit/] 


3... One who wants to accomplish this, if, firstly, his vehicle is serenity should 
emerge from any fine-material or immaterial jhãna, except the base consisting of 
neither perception nor non-perception,3 and he should discern, according to 





1. “Mentality should be taken here as the four aggregates beginning with feeling 
and belonging to the three planes, not omitting consciousness as in the case of “With 
consciousness as condition, mentality-materiality“ and notincluding the supramundane 
aggregates associated with Nibbana“ (Vism-mht 744 (Be)). 

2... Serenity (sa?rafha) is a general term for concentration, as the complement of insight 
(ơipassanñ), which 1s roughly the equivalent of understanding (añña). 

3. “One who is beginning this work has difficulty in điscerning the highest form of 
becoming, that is, the base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception“ (Vism- 
mhịt 744). This is owing to the diminished perception (see M TH 28). 
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characteristic, function, etc., the jhãna factors consisting of applied thought, 
etc., and the states associated with them, [that is, feeling, perception, and so on]. 
When he has done so, all that should be defined as “mentality” (øãma) in the 
sense of bending (ønama)° because of its bending on to the object. 


4. Then,just as a man, by following a snake that he has seen in his house, finds 
1ts abode, so too this meditator scrutinizes that mentality, he seeks to find out 
what its occurrence is supported by and he sees that it is supported [588] by the 
matter of the heart. After that, he discerns as materiality the primary elements, 
which are the hearts support, and the remaining, derived kinds of materiality 
that have the elements as their support. He defines all that as “materiality“ (ripa) 
because it is “molested“ (ruppaøa) [by cold, etc.]. After that he defines in brief as 
“mentality-materiality“ (60ma-rñpa) the mentality that has the characteristic of 
“bending” and the materiality that has the characteristic of “being molested.” 


[(b) Startins tuith Materiality] 


9. But one whose vehicle is pure insight, or that same aforesaid one whose vehicle 
is serenity, discerns the four elements ín brief or ín đetail in one of the various ways 
given in the chapter on the definition of the four elements (XI.27ff). Then, when the 
elements have become clear in their correct essential characteristics, firstly, in the 
case of head haïr originated by kamma there become plain ten instances of materiality 
(ripãmi) with the body decad thus: the four elements, colour, odour, flavour, nutritive 
essence, and life, and body sensitivity. And because the sex decad is present there 
too there are another ten [that is, the same nine with sex instead of body sensitivity]. 
And since the octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth [that is, the four elements and 
colour, odour, flavour, and nutritive essence,| originated by nutriment, and that 
Ooriginated by temperature, and that originated by consciousness are present there 
too, there are another twenty-four. So there is a total of forty-four instances of 
materiality in the case of each of the twenty-four bodily parts of fourfold origination. 
Butin the case of the four, namely, sweat, tears, spittle, and snot,” which are originated 





4. SeeSII23f. “Bending in the direction of the object means that there is no occurrence 
without an object; it is in the sense of that sort of bending, or it is ín the sense of 
bestowing a name (1na-karaä)” (Vism-mh†t 744). “Name-and-form” has many 
advantages over “mentality-materiality“ if only because it preserves the integrity of 
nữma and excludes any metaphysical assumption of matter existing as a substance 
behind apparent forms. 

5. “Because sweat, etc., arise owing to heat, fatigue, etc., and owing to mental 
perturbation, they are called “originated by temperature and by consciousness”“ (Vism- 
mht 745). There are seven kinds of decads: those of the physical basis of mind (heart), 
sex, living, physical eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body. The first nine components of a 
decad are the same in all instances, and by themselves they are called the “life ennead.” 
The first eight components by themselves are called the “octad-with-nutritive-essence- 
as-eighth.“ This octad plus sound ¡s called the “sound ennead.” In general these are 
called “material groups” (ripa-kalñpa). But this kind of group (kalãpa) has nothing to 
do with the “comprehension by groups“ (kalñpa-samnasana) of Ch. XX, which is simply 
generalization (from one”s own particular experience to each of the five aggregates as 
past, etc., ¡.e. as a “øroup”). The “material groups” are not in the Pitakas. 
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by temperature and by consciousness, there are sixteen instances of materiality with 
the two octads-with-nutritive-essence-as-eiphth in each. In the case of the four, 
namely, gorge, dung, pus, and urine, which are originated by temperature, eight 
instances of materiality become plain in each with the octad-with-nutritive-essence- 
as-eighth in what is originated only by temperature. This, in the first place, is the 
method in the case of the thirty-two bodily aspects. 


6. But there are ten more aspects that become clear when those thirty-two 
aspects have become clear. And as regards these, firstly, nine instances of 
materiality, that is, the octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth plus life, become 
plain in the case of the kamma-born part of heat (fire) that đigests what is eaten, 
etc., and likewise nine [instances of materiality], that is, the octad-with-nutritive- 
essence-as-eighth plus sound, in the case of the consciousness-born part [of air 
consisting] ofin-breaths and out-breaths; and thirty-three instances of materiality, 
that is, the [kamma-born] life-ennead and the three octads-with-nutritive-essence- 
as-eiphth in the case of each of the remaining eight [parts] that are of fourfold 
Oripination. 


7... And when these instances of materiality derived [by clinging] from the 
primaries have thus become plain in đetail in the case of these forty-two aspects, 
[that is, thirty-two parts of the body, four modes of fire, and six modes of air,] 
another sixty instances of materiality become plain with the physical [heart-] 
basis and the [five] sense doors, that is, with the heart-basis decad and the five 
decads beginning with the eye decad. 


Taking all these together under the characteristic of “being molested,“ he 
sees them as “materiality.” 


8. When he has discerned materiality thus, the immaterial states become plain 
to him in accordance with the sense doors, that is to say, the eighty-one kinds7” of 
mundane consciousness consisting of the two sets of five consciousnesses ((34)— 
(38) and (50)-(54)), the three kinds of mind element ((39), (55) and (70)) and the 
sixty-eight [589] kinds of mind-consciousness element; and then seven 
consciousness-concomitants, that is, (1) contact, feeling, perception, đi) volition, 
(vi) life, (viii) steadiness of consciousness, and (xxx) attention, which are 
invariably conascent with all these consciousnesses. The supramundane kinds 
Of consciousness, however, are not discernible either by one who is practicing 
pure insight or by one whose vehicle is serenity because they are out of their 
reach. Taking all these immaterial states together under the characteristic of 
“bending,” he sees them as “mentality.“ 


This is how one [meditator] defines mentality-materiality in detail through 
the method of defining the four elements. 





6. The ten are four aspects of the fire element and six aspects of the air element; 
what heats, what consumes, what burns up, what digests; up-going winds (or forces), 
down-going winđs, winds in the stomach, winds in the bowels, winds in the limbs, 
breath. See XI.37, 82. 

7. “The exalted consciousness of the fine-material and immaterial spheres is only 
quite plain to one who has attained the attainments“ (Vism-mht 746). 
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[(2) DEFINITION BASED ON THE EIGHTEEN ELEMENTS] 


9. Another does it by means of the eighteen elements. How? Here a bhikkhu 
considers the elements thus: “There are in this person the eye element, ... the 
minđ-consciousness element.” Instead of taking the piece of flesh variegated 
with white and black circles, having length and breath, and fastened in the eye 
socket with a string of sinew, which the world terms “an eye,“ he defines as “eye 
element” the eye sensitivity of the kind described among the kinds of derived 
materiality in the Description of the Agsregates (XIV.‹47). 


10. But he does not đefine as “eye element“ the remaining instances of 
materiality, which total fifty-three, that is, the nine conascent instances of 
materiality consisting of the four primary elements, which are its support, the 
four concomitant instances of materiality, namely, colour, odour, flavour, and 
nutritive essence, and the sustaining life faculty; and also the twenty kamma- 
born instances of materiality that are there too, consisting of the body decad and 
sex decad; and the twenty-four unclung-to instances of materiality consisting of 
the three octads-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth, which are originated by 
nutriment and so on. The same method applies to the ear element and the rest. 
But in the case of the body element the remaining instances of materiality total 
forty-three, though some say forty-five by adding sound and making nine each 
for the temperature-born and consciousness-born [sound]. 


11. So these five sensitivities, and their five respective objective fields, that is, 
visible data, sounds, odours, flavours, and tangible data, make ten instances of 
materiality, which are ten [of the eighteen] elements. The remaining instances of 
materiality are the mental-data element only. 


The consciousness that occurs with the eye as its support and contingent upon 
a visible datum ¡is called “eye-consciousness element” [and likewise with the 
ear and so on]. In this way the two sets of five consciousnesses are the five 
“consciousness elements.“ The three kinds of consciousness consisting of mind 
element ((39), (55) and (70)) are the single “mind element.” The sixty-eight kinds 
of mind-consciousness element are the “mind-consciousness element.“ So all 
the eiphty-one kinds of mundane consciousness make up seven kinds of 
consciousness element; and the contact, etc., associated therewith are the mental- 
data element. 


So ten-and-a-half elements are materiality and seven-and-a-half elements 
[590] are mentality. This is how one [meditator] defines mentality-materiality by 
means of the eighteen elements. 


[(3) DEFINITION BASED ON THE TWEIVE BAsEs] 


12. Another does it by means of the twelve bases. How? He defines as “eye 
base“ the sensitivity only, leaving out the fifty-three remaining instances of 
materiality, in the way described for the eye element. And in the way described 
there [he also defines] the elements of the ear, nose, tongue, and body, as “ear 
base, nose base, tongue base, body base.”“ He defines five states that are their 
respective objective fields as “visible-data base, sound base, odour base, flavour 
base, tangible-data base.” He defines the seven mundane consciousness elements 
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as “mind base.” He defines the contact, etc., associated there with and also the 
remaining instances of materiality as “mental-data base.” So here ten-and-a- 
half bases are materiality and one-and-a-half bases are mentality. This is how 
one [meditator] defines mentality-materiality by means of the twelve bases. 


[(4) DEFINITION BASED ON THE FIVE AGGREGATES] 


13. Another defines it more briefly than that by means of the aggregates. How? 
Here a bhikkhu defines as “the materiality aggregate” all the following twenty- 
seven instances of materiality, that is, the seventeen instances of materiality 
consisting of the four primaries of fourfold origination in this body and 
dependent colour, odour, flavour, and nutritive essence, and the five sensitivities 
beginning with the eye sensitivity, and the materiality of the physical [heart- 
]basis, sex, life faculty, and sound of twofold origination, which seventeen 
instances of materiality are suitable for comprehension since they are produced 
and are instances of concrete materiality; and then the ten instances of materiality, 
that is, bodily intimation, verbal intimation, the space element, and the lightness, 
malleability, wieldiness, growth, continuity, aging, and impermanence of 
materiality, which ten instances of materiality are, however, not suitable for 
comprehension since they are merely the mode-alteration and the limitation-of- 
interval; they are not produced and are not concrete materiality, but they are 
reckoned as materiality because they are mode-alterations, and limitation-of- 
interval, of various instances of materiality. So he defines all these twenty-seven 
instances of materiality as the “the materiality agøregate.“ He defines the feeling 
that arises together with the eighty-one kinds of mundane consciousness as the 
“feeling aggregate,” the perception associated therewith as the “perception 
aggregate,” the formations associated therewith as the “formations aggregate,” 
and the consciousness as the “consciousness aggregate.“ So by defining the 
materiality aggregate as “materiality” and the four immaterial aggregates as 
“mentality,“ he defines mentality-materiality by means of the five aggregates. 


[(5) BRIEF DEFINITION BASED ON THE FOUR PRIMARIES] 


14. Another discerns “materiality“ in his person briefly thus: “Any kind of 
materiality whatever all consists of the four primary elements and the materiality 
đerived from the four primary elements“ (M I 222), and he likewise discerns the 
mỉnd base and a part of the mental data base as “mentality” Then he defines 
mentality-materiality in brief thus: “This mentality and this materiality are called 
“mentality-materiality. “ Š 





8. “As well as by means of the elements, etc., materiality can also be discerned 
throupgh the faculties, the truths, and the dependent origination. How? 

“Eirstly, through the faculties. These seven, namely, the five beginning with the 
eye plus femininity and masculinity are materiality; the eleven consisting of the mind 
faculty, the five feeling faculties, and the five beginning with faith, are mentality; the 
life faculty is both mentality and materiality. The last three, being supramundane, are 
not intended here. The truth of suffering is both mentality and materiality; the truth of 
Origin is mentality; the other two are notintended here because they are supramundane. 
“In the structure of conditions, the first three members are mentality; the fourth and 
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[IF THE [MMATERIAL FAILS TO BECOME EVIDENT] 


15. [591] But if he has discerned materiality in one of these ways, and while he 
is trying to điscern the immaterial it does not become evident to him owing to its 
subtlety, then he should not give up but should again and again comprehend, 
give attention to, discern, and define materiality only. For in proportion as 
materiality becomes quite definite, đisentangled and quite clear to him, so the 
immaterial states that have that [materiality] as their object become plain of 
themselves too. 


16. ]ust as, when a man with eyes looks for the reflection of his face in a dirty 
looking-glass and sees no reflection, he does not throw the looking-glass away 
because the reflection does not appear; on the contrary, he polishes it again and 
again, and then the reflection becomes plain of itself when the looking-glass is 
clean—and just as, when a man needing oïil puts sesame flour in a basin and 
wets it with water and no oil comes out with only one or two pressings, he does 
not throw the sesame flour away; but on the contrary, he wets it again and again 
with hot water and squeezes and presses it, and as he does so clear sesame oil 
comes out—or just as, when a man wanting to clarify water has taken a kafka 
nut and put his hand inside the pot and rubbed it once or twice but the water 
does not come clear, he does not throw the kafka nut away; on the contrary, he rubs 
1t again and again, and as he does so the fine mud subsides and the water becomes 
transparent and clear—so too, the bhikkhu should not give up, but he should again 
and again comprehend, give attention to, discern and define materiality only. 


17. For in proportion as materiality becomes quite definite, disentangled and 
quite clear to him, so the defilements that are opposing him subside, his 
consciousness becomes clear like the water above the [precipitated] mud, and the 
immaterial states that have that [materiality] as their object become plain of 
themselves too. And this meaning can also be explained in this way by other 
analogies such as the [pressing of] sugarcane, [the beating of] criminals [to 
make them confess], [the taming of] an ox, the churning of curds [to produce 
butter], and [the cooking of] fish. 


[HOW THE ÏMMATERIAL STATES BECOME EVIDENT] 


18. When he has quite cleared up his discerning of materiality, then the 
immaterial states become evident to him through one of three aspects, that is, 
through contact, throuph feeling, or through consciousness. How? 


19. 1. (z) When he discerns the [four primary] elements in the way beginning, 
“The earth element has the characteristic of hardness“ (XI.93), contact becomes 
evident to him as the first conjunction. Then the feeling associated with that as 
the feeling aggregate, the associated perception as the perception aggregate, the 
associated volition together with the aforesaid contact as the formations 
aggregate, and the associated consciousness as the consciousness aggregate. 





fifth are mentality and materiality; the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth are mentality; 
the tenth is both mentality and materiality; the last two are each mentality and 
materiality” (Vism-mht 747£.). 
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1. (b) [592] Likewise [when he has discerned them in this way,| “In the head 
haïr it is the earth element that has the characteristic of hardness ... in the in- 
breaths and out-breaths it is the earth element that has the characteristic of 
hardness” (XI.31), contact becomes evident as the first conjunction. Then the 
feeling associated with it as the feeling aggregate,... the associated 
consciousness as the consciousness agøregate. 


Thịis is how immaterial states become evident through contact. 


20. 2. (4) To another [who discerns the four primary elements in the way 
beginning] “The earth element has the characteristic of hardness,” the feeling 
that has that as its object and experiences its stimulus [as pleasant, etc.,] becomes 
evident as the feeling aggregate, the perception associated with that as the 
perception aggregate, the contact and the volition associated with that as the 
formations aggregate, and the consciousness associated with that as the 
COnscIousness agpregate. 


2. (b) Likewise [to one who discerns them in this way] “In the head haïr it is 
the earth element that has the characteristic of hardness ... in the in-breaths and 
out-breaths it is the earth element that has the characteristic of hardness,” the 
feeling that has that as its object and experiences its stimulus becomes evident 
as the feeling aggregate ... and the consciousness associated with that as the 
consciousness apgregate. 


Thịs is how the immaterial states become evident through feeling. 


21. 3. (z) To another [who điscerns the four primary elements in the way 
beginning] “The earth element has the characteristic of hardness,” the 
consciousness that cognizes the object becomes evident as the consciousness 
agpregate, the feeling associated with it as the feeling aggregate, the associated 
perception as the perception aggregate, and the associated contact and volition 
as the formations agøgregate. 


3. (b) Likewise [to one who discerns them in this way] “In the head haïr it is 
the earth element that has the characteristic of hardness ... in the in-breaths and 
out-breaths it ¡is the earth element that has the characteristic of hardness,” the 
consciousness that cognizes the object becomes evident as the consciousness 
aggregate ... and the associated contact and volition as the formations aggregate. 


Thịis is how the immaterial states become evident through consciousness. 


22. In the case of [the ways of điscerning materiality as consisting of] the forty- 
two aspects of the elements beginning with the head hairs [that is, thirty-two 
aspects of the body, four aspects of the fire element and six aspects of the air 
element,] either by these same means given above or by means of the method 
beginning, “In the kamma-originated head hairs it is the earth element that has 
the characteristic of hardness—and also in the case of the methods of discerning 
materiality as consisting of the eye, etc—by means of the four primary elements 
in each, the construing should be done by working out all the differences in 
each method. 


23. Now,itis only when he has become quite sure about discerning materiality 
in this way that immaterial states become quite evident to him in the three aspects. 
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Therefore he should only undertake the task of điscerning the immaterial states 
after he has completed that, not otherwise. If he leaves off điscerning materiality 
when, say, one or two material states have become evident in order to begin 
discerning the immaterial, then he falls from his meditation subject like the 
mountain cow already described under the Development of the Earth Kasina 
(V130). [593] But if he undertakes the task of discerning the immaterial after he 
is already quite sure about discerning materiality thus, then his meditation 
subject comes to growth, increase and perfection. 


[No BEING APART FROM MENTALITY-MATERIALITY] 


24. He defines the four immaterial agegregates that have thus become evident 
through contact, etc., as “mentality” And he defines their objects, namely, the 
four primaries and the materiality derived from the four primaries, as 
“materiality.” So, as one who opens a box with a knife, as one who splits a twin 
palmyra bulb in two, he defines all states of the three planes,? the eighteen 
elements, twelve bases, five aggregates, in the double way as “mentality- 
materiality.” and he concludes that over and above mere mentality-materiality 
there is nothing else that is a being or a person or a đeity or a Brahmi. 


25. After defining mentality-materiality thus according to its true nature, then 
in order to abandon this worldly designation of “a being” and “a person“ more 
thoroughly, to surmount confusion about beings and to establish his mind on 
the plane of non-confusion, he makes sure that the meaning defined, namely, 





9. ““AlI states 0ƒ the three planes” is said all-inclusively owing to the necessity not to 
omit anything suitable for comprehension. For it must be fully understood without 
any exception, and greed must be made to fade away absolutely so that the mind may 
be liberated by the fading away of greed. That is why the Blessed One said: “Bhikkhus, 
without directly knowing, without fully understanding all, without causing the fading 
away of greed for it, without abandoning it, the mind is incapable of the destruction of 
suffering. Bhikkhus, it is by đirectly knowing, by fully understanding all, by causing 
the fading away of greed for it, by abandoning it, that the mind ¡is capable of the 
destruction of sufferingˆ (S IV 17). If all the states of the three planes are taken as 
mentality-materiality without exception, then how should one deal with what has 
been conceived by those outside the Dispensation as verbal meanings, such as the 
Primordial Essence (øakafi), etc. [e.g. of the Saãmkhya], the substance (đraba), etc. [e.g. 
of the Vaiáesika], the soul (/7øa), etc., and the body (kãựa), etc. [?] Since these are like the 
hallucination of lunatics and are taught by the not fully enlightened, what other way of 
dealing with them ¡is there than to ignore them? Or alternatively, their existence or 
non-existence can be understood as established by their inclusion within mentality- 
materiality“ (Vism-mht 751f.). There follows a long paragraph showing how the 
concepts of these systems are to be assimilated into mentality-materiality whereby 
they lose their significance and are shown to be impermanent and formed. Vism-mh† 
concludes by saying, “Wherever the verbal meaning of self is expressed by some 
such metaphor as world-soul (pwr¡sa), self (aHñä, ñHnan), soul (j7øa), etc., these being 
themselves conceived in their various ways on the basis of mere mentality-materiality, 
are mere mentality-materiality, too” (Vism-mht 754.). 
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“This is mere mentality-materiality, there is no being, no person“ is confirmed 
by a number of suttas. For this has been said: 


As with the assembly of parts 

The word “chariot” is countenanced, 

So, when the aggregates are present, 

“A being” is said in common usage (6S I 135). 


26. Again, this has been said: “Just as when a space is enclosed with timber 
and creepers and grass and clay, there comes to be the term “house,“ so too, when 
a space is enclosed with bones and sinews and flesh and skin, there comes to be 
the term “material form (rpa)“ (M I 190). 


27. And again this has been said: 


It is ¡II alone that rises, 

IH that remains, ilI that departs. 

Nothing rises else than ilI, 

And nothing ceases else than ilI (S I 135). 


28. Soin many hundred suttas it is only mentality-materiality that is iIlustrated, 
not a being, not a person. Therefore, just as when the component parts such as 
axles, wheels, frame poles, etc., are arranged in a certain way, there comes to be 
the mere term of common usage “chariot,” yet in the ultimate sense when each 
part is examined there is no chariot—and just as when the component parts of 
a house such as wattles, etc., are placed so that they enclose a space in a certain 
way, there comes to be the mere term of common tisage “house,” yet in the ultimate 
sense there is no house—and just as when the fingers, thumb, etc., are placed in 
a certain way, there comes to be the mere term of common usage [594] “fist,“— 
with body and strings, “lute”; with elephants, horses, etc., “army“; with 
surrounding walls, houses, states, etc., “city“—just as when trunk, branches, 
foliage, etc., are placed in a certain way, there comes to be the mere term of 
common usage “tree,“ yet in the ultimate sense, when each component is 
examined, there is no tree—so too, when there are the five agøregates [as objects] 
of clinging, there comes to be the mere term of common usage “a being,“ “a 
person,” yet in the ultimate sense, when each component is examined, there is 
no being as a basis for the assumption “I am“ or “]”; in the ultimate sense there 
is only mentality-materiality. The vision of one who sees in this way is called 
COrrect vision. 


29. But when a man rejects this correct vision and assumes that a [permanent] 
being exists, he has to conclude either that it comes to be annihilated or that it 
đoes not. lf he concludes that it does not come to be annihilated, he falls into the 
eternity [view]. If he concludes that it does come to be annihilated, he falls into 
the annihilaton [view]. Why? Because [the assumption] precludes any gradual 
change like that of milk into curd. So he either holds back, concluding that the 
assumed being ¡is eternal, or he overreaches, concluding that it comes to be 
amnihilated. 


30. Hence the Blessed One said: “There are two kinds of view, bhikkhus, and 
when đeities and human beings are obsessed by them, some hold back and 
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some overreach; only those with eyes see. And how do some hold back? Deities 
and human beings love becoming, delight in becoming, rejoice in becoming. 
When Dhamma is taught to them for the ceasing of becoming, their minds do 
not enter into it, become settled, steady and resolute. Thus it is that some hold 
back. And how do some overreach? Some are ashamed, humiliated and đisgusted 
by that same becoming, they are concerned with non-becoming in this way: 
“Sirs, when with the breakup of the body this self is cut off, annihilated, does not 
become any more after death, that is peaceful, that is sublime, that is true.“ Thus 
1t is that some overreach. And how do those with eyes see? Here a bhikkhu sees 
what is become as become. Having seen what is become as become, he has 
entered upon the way to đispassion for it, to the fading away of greed for it, to its 
cessation. This is how one with eyes sees” (It 43; Patis I 159). 


31. Therefore, just as a marionette is void, soulless and without curiosity, and 
while it walks and stands merely through the combination of strings and wood, 
[595] yet it seems as if it had curiosity and interestedness, so too, this mentality- 
materiality is void, soulless and without curiosity, and while it walks and stands 
merely through the combination of the two together, yet it seems as if it had 
curiosity and interestedness. This is how it should be regarded. Hence the 
Ancients said: 


The mental and material are really here, 

But here there is no human being to be found, 
For it is void and merely fashioned like a doll— 
Just suffering piled up like grass and sticks. 


[INTERDEPENDENCE OF MENTALITY AND MATERIALITY] 


32. And this should be explained not only by means of the simile of the 
marionette, but also by means of the analogies of the sheaves of reeds and so on. 
For just as when two sheaves of reeds are propped one against the other, each 
one gives the other consolidating support, and when one falls the other falls, so 
too, in the five-constituent becoming mentality-materiality occurs as an 
interdependent state, each of its components giving the other consolidating 
suppcrt, and when one falls owing to death, the other falls too. Hence the Ancients 
said: 

The mental and material 

Are twins and each supports the other; 

When one breaks up they both break up 

Through interconditionality. 


33. And just as when sound occurs having as its support a drum that is beaten 
by the stick, then the drum is one and the sound another, the drum and the 
sound are not mixed up together, the drum is void of the sound and the sound is 
void of the drum, so too, when mentality occurs having as its support the 
materiality called the physical basis, the door and the object, then the materiality 
is one and the mentality is another, the mentality and materiality are not mixed 
up together, the mentality is void of the materiality and the materiality is void of 
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the mentality; yet the mentality occurs due to the materiality as the sound occurs 
due to the drum. Hence the Ancients said: 


The pentad based on contact comes not from the eye, 
©r from things seen, or something that is in between; 
Due to a cause it comes to be, and formed as well. 
Just as the sound that issues from a beaten drum. 


The pentad based on contact comes not from the ear. 
Ór yet from sound, or something that is in between; 
Due to a cause... 

The pentad based on contact comes not from the nose 


Ór yet from smells, or something that is in between; 

Due to a cause.... 

The pentad based on contact comes not from the tongue, 
Ór yet from tastes, or something that is in between; [596] 


Due to a cause.... 

The pentad based on contact comes not from the body, 
Ór yet from touch, or something that is in between; 
Due to a cause.... 


Being formed, it does not come from the material basis. 
Nor does it issue from the mental-datum base; 

Due to a cause it comes to be, and formed as well. 

Just as the sound that issues from a beaten drum. 


34. Furthermore, mentality has no efficient power, it cannot occur by its own 
efficient power. It does not eat, it does not drink, it does not speak, it does not 
adopt postures. And materiality is without efficient power; it cannot occur by its 
own efficient power. For it has no đesire to eat, it has no đesire to drink, it has no 
đesire to speak, it has no đesire to adopt postures. But rather it is when supported 
by materiality that mentality occurs; and it is when supported by mentality that 
materiality occurs. When mentality has the desire to eat, the desire to drink, the 
đesire to speak, the desire to adopt a posture, it is materiality that eats, drinks, 
speaks, and adopts a posture. 


35. But for the purpose of explaining this meaning they gave this simile as an 
example: a man born blind and a stool-crawling cripple wanted to go somewhere. 
The blind man said to the cripple, “Look, I can do what should be done by legs, 
but I have no eyes with which to see what is rough and smooth.“ The cripple 
said, “Look, I can do what should be done by eyes, but I have no legs with which 
to go and come.“ The blind man was delighted, and he made the cripple climb 
up on his shoulder. Sitting on the blïnd man“s shoulder the cripple spoke thus, 
“Leave the left, take the right; leave the right, take the left.” 


Herein, the blind man has no efficient power; he is impotent; he cannot travel 
by his own efficient power, by his own strength. And the cripple has no efficient 
power;, he is impotent; he cannot travel by his own efficient power, by his own 
strength. But there is nothing to prevent their going when they support each 
other. So too, mentality has no efficient power; it does not arise or occur in such 
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and such functions by its own efficient power. And materiality has no efficient 
power; it does not arise or occur in such and such functions by its own efficient 
pPOWET. 


But there is nothing to prevent their occurrence when they support each 
other. 


36. Hence this is said: 


They cannot come to be by their own strength, 

Ór yet maintain themselves by their own strength; 
Relying for support on other states, 

Weak in themselves, and formed, they come to be; [597] 


They come to be with others as condition. 
They are aroused by others as their objects, 
They are produced by object and condition, 
And each by something other than itself. 


And just as men depend upon 
A boat for traversing the sea. 

So does the mental body need 
The matter-body for occurrence. 


And as the boat depends upon 
The men for traversing the sea. 
So does the matter-body need 
The mental body for occurrence. 


Depending each upon the other 
The boat and men go on the sea. 
And so do mind and matter both 
Depend the one upon the other. 


37. The correct vision of mentality and materiality, which, after defining 
mentality-materiality by these various methods, has been established on the 
plane of non-confusion by overcoming the perception of a being, is what should 
be unđerstood as purification of view. Other terms for it are “defining of mentality- 
materiality“ and “delimitation of formations.” 


The eighteenth chapter called “The Description of 
Purification of View“ ¡in the Treatise on the Development 
of Ủnderstanding in the Pafh of PurificaHơn composed for 
the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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DURIFICATION BY CVERCOMING DOUBT 


(KankhñuitaraIn-uisuddh1-niddesa) 


1. [598] Knowledge established by overcoming doubt about the three divisions 
of time by means of điscerning the conditions of that same mentality-materiality 
is called “purification by overcoming doubt.” 


[WAys OF DISCERNING CAUSE AND CONDITION] 


2. The bhikkhu who wants to accomplish this sets about seeking the cause 
and condition for that mentality-materiality; just as when a skilled physician 
encounters a disease he seeks its origin, or just as when a compassionate man 
sees a tender little child lying on its back in the road he wonders who its parents 
are. 


[NEITHER CREATED BY A CREATOR NOR CAUSELESS] 


3. To begin with, he considers thus: “Firstly this mentality-materiality is not 
causeless, because if that were so, it would follow that [having no causes to 
differentiate it,] it would be identical everywhere always and for all. It has no 
Overlord, etc., because of the non-existence of any Overlord, etc. (XVI.85), over 
and above mentality-materiality. And because, if people then argue that mentality- 
materiality itself is its Overlord, etc., then it follows that their mentality-materiality, 
which they call the Overlord, etc., would itself be causeless. Consequently there 
must be a cause and a condition for it. What are they?” 


4. Having thus directed his attention to mentality-materiality's cause and 
condition, he first discerns the cause and condition for the material body in this 
way: “When this body is born it is not born inside a blue, red or white lotus or 
water-lily, etc., or inside a store of jewels or pearls, etc.; on the contrary, like a 
worm in rotting flesh, in a rotting corpse, in rotting dough, in a drain, in a 
cesspool, etc., it is born in between the receptacle for undigested food and the 
receptacle for digested food, behind the belly lining, in front of the backbone, 
surrounded by the bowel and the entrails, in a place that is stinking, disgusting, 
repulsive, and extremely cramped, being itself stinking, đisgusting, and 
repulsive. When it is born thus, its causes (root-causes) are the four things, 
namely, ignorance, craving, clinging, and kamma, [599] since it is they that 
bring about its birth; and nutriment is its condition, since it is that that 
consolidates it. So five things constitute its cause and condition. And of these, 
the three beginning with ignorance are the decisive-support for this body, as the 
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mother is for her infant, and kamma begets it, as the father does the child; and 
nutriment sustains it, as the wet-nurse does the infant.” 


[ITs ©OCCURANCE IS AIWAYS DUE TO CONDITIONS] 


5. After discerning the material body“s conditions in this way, he again discerns 
the mental body in the way beginning: “Due to eye and to visible object eye- 
consciousness arises“ (S II 72; M I 111). When he has thus seen that the occurrence 
of mentality-materiality is due to conditions, then he sees that, as now, so in the 
past too its occurrence was due to conditions, and in the future too its occurrence 
will be due to conditions. 


6. When he sees it in this way, all his ncertainty is abandoned, that is to say, 
the five kinds of uncertainty about the past stated thus: “Was Iin the past? Was 
I not in the past? What was I in the past? How was I in the past? Having been 
what, what was I in the past?“ (M I 8), and also the five kinds of uncertainty 
about the future stated thus: “Shall I be in the future? Shall I not be in the future? 
What shall I be in the future? How shall I be in the future? Having been what, 
what shall I be in the future?“ (M18); and also the six kinds of uncertainty about 
the present stated thus: “Am I? Am I not? What am I? How am I? Whence will 
this being have come? Whither will it be bound?“ (M I8). 


[GENERAL AND PARTICULAR CONDITIONS] 


7. Another sees the conditions for mentality as two-fold, according to what is 
common to all and to what is not common to all, and that for materiality as 
fourfold, according to kamma, and so on. 


8. The condition for mentality is twofold, as that which is common to all and 
that which is not common to all. Herein, the six doors beginning with the eye 
and the six objects beginning with visible data are a condition-common-to-all 
for mentality because the occurrence of all kinds [of mentality] classified as 
profitable, etc., is due to that [condition]. But attention, etc., are not common to 
all; for wise attention, hearing the Good Dhamma, etc., are a condition only for 
the profitable, [600] while the opposite kinds are a condition for the unprofitable. 
Kamma, etc., are a condition for the resultant mentality; and the life-continuum, 
efc., are a condition for the functional. 


9.. Kamma, consciousness, temperature, and nutriment constitute this fourfold 
condition for materiality beginning with kamma. Herein it is only when it is 
past that kamma is a condition for kamma-originated materiality; consciousness 
is a condition, when it is arising, for consciousness-oripinated materiality. 
Temperature and nutriment are conditions at the instant (moment) of their 
presence for temperature-originated and nutriment-originated materiality.' 





1. “Tf the fruit were to arise from present kamma, the fruit would have arisen in the 
same moment in which the kamma was being accumulated; and that is not seen, nor 
1s it desirable. For in the world (¡.e. among non-Buddhists) kamma has never been 
shown to give fruit while it is actually being effected; nor is there any text to that 
effect—But is it not also the fact that no fruit has ever been shown to come from a 
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This is how one man discerns the conditions for mentality-materiality. 


10.  When he has seen that the occurrence of mentality-materiality is due to 
conditions in this way, he sees also that, as now, so too in the past its occurrence 
was đue to conditions, and in the future its occurrence will be due to conditions. 
When he sees it in this way, his uncertainty about the three periods of time is 
abandoned in the way already stated. 


[DDEPENDENT ORIGINATION IN ÑEVERSE ORDER] 


11. Another, when he has seen that the formations called mentality-materiality 
arrive at aging and that those that have aged dissolve, discerns mentality-materiality“s 
conditions by means of dependent origination in reverse order in this way: “This is 
called aging-and-death of formations; it comes to be when there is birth, and birth 
when there is becoming, and becoming when there is clinging, and clinging when 
there is craving, and craving when there is feeling, and feeling when there is contact, 
and contact when there is the sixfold base, and the sixfold base when there is 
mertality-materiality. and mentality-materiality when there is consciousness, and 
consciousness when there are formations, and formations when there is ignorance.“ 
Then his uncertainty is abandoned in the way already stated. 


[DEPENDENT ORIGINATION IN DIRECT ORDER] 


12. Another discerns mentality-materiality's conditions by means of dependent 
Oorigination in direct order as already shown (XVII.29) in detail, doïng so in this 
way: “So, with ipgnorance as condition there are formations“ (M I 261). Then his 
uncertainty is abandoned in the way already stated. 


[KAMMA AND KAMMA-RESULT] 


13. Another discerns mentality-materialitys conditions by means of the round 
of kamma and the round of kamma-result in this way: 


“In the previous kamma-process becoming there is delusion, which is ignorance; 
there is accumulation, which is formations; there is attachment, which is craving; 
there is embracing, which is clinging; there is volition, which is becoming; thus 





vanished cause either? Ór even a cock to crow because of that?—Certainly it has not 
been shown where the connectedness of material things is broken off. But the simile 
does not apply because there is connectedness of immaterial things here. For when 
the fruit arises from kamma that is actually past it does so because of kamma having 
been performed and because of storage. For this is said: “Because profitable sense- 
sphere kamma has been performed, stored up, there comes to be eye-consciousness/ 
(Dhs §431). 

“Since consciousness has efficient power only at the instant of its arising, with 
the acquisition of a proximity condition, etc., it therefore only gives rise to materiality 
while it is arising. But since materiality has efficient power at the instant of its presence, 
with the acquisition of a postnascence condition, etc., it is therefore said that 
“temperature and nutriment are conditions at the instant of their presence for 
temperature-originated and nutriment-originated materiality.“ Temperature and 
nutriment give rise to materiality at the instant of their own presence by acquiring outside 
temperature and nutriment as their condition, is the meaning” (Vism-mht 768). 
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these five things in the previous kamma-process becoming are conditions for 
rebirth-linking here [in the present becoming]. 


“Here [in the present becoming] there is rebirth-linking, which is 
consciousness; there is descent [into the womb], which is mentality-materiality; 
there is sensitivity, which is sense base; there is what is touched, which is contact; 
there is what is felt, which is feeling, thus these five things here in the [present] 
rebirth-process becoming have their conditions in kamma done in the past. 


“Here [in the present becoming] with the maturing of the bases there is 
delusion, which is ignorance; there is accumulation, which is formations; there 
is attachment, which is craving; there is embracing, which is clinging; there is 
voliton, which is becoming; thus these five things here in the [present] kamma- 
process becoming are conditions for rebirth-linking ¡in the future. 


“In the future there is rebirth-linking, which is consciousness; there is descent 
[into the womb], which is mentality-materiality; there is sensitivity, which is 
sense base; there is what is touched, which is contact; there is what is felt, which 1s 
feeling; thus these five things in the future rebirth-process becoming have their 
conditions in kamma done here [in the present becoming]“ (Patis I 52). [601] 

14. Herein,kamma is fourfold: to be experienced here and now, to be experienced 
on rebirth, to be experienced in some subsequent becoming, and lapsed kamma.? 

Of these, () the volition, either profitable or unprofitable, of the first of the 


seven impulsion consciousnesses in a single cognitive series of impulsions is 
called kamma to be experienced here and now: it gives its result in this same 





2. “To be experienced here and now“ means kamma whose fruit is to be experienced 
in this present selfhood. “To be experienced on rebirth” means kamma whose fruit is 
to be experienced [in the becoming] next to the present becoming. “To be experienced 
in some subsequent existence“ means kamma whose fruit is to be experienced in 
some successive selfhood other than either that here and now or next to that here and 
now. “Lapsed kamma” is kamma of which it has to be said, “There has been kamma, 
but there has not been, is not, and wïll not be kamma-result.” 

“The volition of the first impulsion, which has efficient power by not being prevented 
by opposition and by having acquired the distinction of a condition, and which has 
definitely occurred as a prior kamma-formation of the appropriate kind, giving its 
fruit in this same selfhood, is called “to be experienced here and not.“ For while that first- 
1mpulsion volition, being effective in the way stated, is helpful to what is associated 
with its special qualities in the impulsion continuity, yet because it wields little power 
over aspects and because it has little result owing to lack of repetition, it is not, like the 
other two kinds, kamma that looks beyond the occurring continuity and looks to 
obtain an opportunity; it gives its fruit here only as mere result during the course of 
becoming, like a mere flower. “Buf ïƒ ¡† cannot do so”: kamma“s giving of result comes 
about only through the due concurrence of conditions consisting of (suitable) essentials 
of becoming, means, etc., failing which it is unable to give its result in that selfhood. 
“That accotmplishes i†s purpose”: that fulfils its purpose consisting in giving, etc., and in 
killing, etc. For the seventh impulsion to which this refers is the final impulsion in the 
series, and when it has acquired đistinction in the way already stated and has acquired 
the service of repetition by the previous impulsions, it gives its result in the next 
selfhood and ¡s called “to be experienced on rebirth“” (Vism-mht 769). 
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selfhood. But if it cannot do so, it is called (v) lapsed kamma (ñhosi-kanuma), 
according to the triad described thus, “There has been (øhos¡) kamma, there has 
been no kamma-result, there will be no kamma-result” (see Patis II 78). (ï¡) The 
volition of the seventh impulsion that accomplishes its purpose is called kamma to 
be experienced on rebirth: it gives its result in the next selfhood. lf it cannot do so, it 
is called (1v) lapsed kamma ïn the way already described. (ii) The volition of the five 
impulsions between these two is called kamữna to be experienced ïn sore subsequent 
becorrng: 1t gïves its result in the future when it gets the opportunity, and however 
long the round of rebirths continues it never becomes lapsed kamma. 


15. Another fourfold classification of kamma is this: weighty, habitual, death- 
threshold, and kamma [stored up] by being performed.) 


Herein, (v) when there is weighty and unweighty kamma, the :0eiehHer, 
whether profitable or unprofitable, whether kamma consisting in matricide or 
kamma of the exalted spheres, takes precedence in ripening. (vi) Likewise, when 
there is habitual and unhabitual kamma, the ñore habitial, whether consisting 
in good or bad conduct, takes precedence in ripening. (vii) Death-threshold 
kamma is that remembered at the time of death; for when a man near death can 
remember [kamma], he is born according to that. (viii) Kamma not included in 
the foregoing three kinds that has been often repeated is called kømna [stored up] 
bụ being perƒormed. This brings about rebirth-linking if other kinds fail. 


16. Another fourfold classification of kamma is this: productive, consolidating, 
frustrating, and supplanting.1 





3. “Weighty kamma is very reprehensible unprofitable kamma and very powerful 
profitable kamma. “Habitual” kamma is whatis habitually,continually done and repeated. 
“Death-threshold” kamma is what is remembered with great vividness at the time next 
before death; what is meant is that there is no question about what is done at the time 
of death. “That has been often repeated”: he draws a đistinction between this kind of 
kamma as stated and the “habitual kind and he likewise excludes kamma to be 
experienced here and now from it because the bringing on of rebirth-linking is admitted; 
for the tetrad beginning with the “weighty/ ¡s stated as productive of rebirth-linking. 
“Herein, the weighty ripens first of all and that is why it ¡is so called. When 
weiphty kamma is lacking, what has been much done ripens. When that ¡is lacking, 
death-threshold kamma ripens. When that too is lacking, then kamma done in previous 
births, which ¡is called “kamma [stored up] by being performed, ripens. And the last 
three when produced can be strong or weak” (Vism-mht 769ff.). Vism-mh†t then cites 
various Birth Stories and MN 156 in order to show how, for various reasons, the result 
of one kind of kamma may be delayed or displaced by the result of another. Vism- 
mht concludes: “This is the province of the Tathagatas Knowledge of the Great 
Exposition of Kamma, in other words, the mastery of the order of ripening of such 
and such kamma for such and such reasons.” 
4. “Productive' kamma is what produces resultant continuity by providing rebirth- 
linking and so on. “Consolidating“ kamma prolongs the occurrence of the continuity of 
pleasure or pain, or the endurance of materiality. “Frustrating“ kamma slowly diminishes 
the endurance of pleasure or pain when they occur. lt cuts off the result of other kamma 
without giving any result of its own. Supplanting“ kamma, however, cuts off weak kamma 
and makes its own result arise. This is their difference” (Vism-mhịt 771). 
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Herein, (ix) what is called roducføe is both profitable and unprofitable. lt 
produces the material and immaterial aggregates both at rebirth-linking and 
during the course of an existence. (x) Cø#solidatne kamma cannot produce 
result, but when result has already been produced in the provision of rebirth- 
linking by other kamma, it consolidates the pleasure or pain that arises and 
makes it last. (xi) And when result has already been produced in the provision of 
rebirth-linking by other kamma, ƒusfratine kamma frustrates and obstructs the 
pleasure or pain that arises and does not allow ït to last. (xii) Supplanting kamma is 
1tself both profitable and unprofitable; [602] and it supplants other, weaker kamma, 
prevents its resulting and usurps that kamma“s opportunity in order to cause its 
own result. But when the opportunity has thus been furnished by the [other] kamma, 
it is that [supplanting kamma“s] result that is called arisen.° 


17. The succession of kamma and its result in the twelve classes of kamma is 
clear in its true nature only to the Buddhas“ “knowledge of kamma and its 
result,” which knowledge is not shared by disciples.° But the succession of 
kamma and its result can be known in part by one practicing insight. That is 
why this explanation of difference in kamma shows only the mere headings. 


Thịs is how one man discerns mentality-materiality by means of the round of 
kamma and the round of kamma-result, applying this twelve-fold kamma 
classification to the round of kamma. 


18.  When he has thus seen by means of the round of kamma and the round of 
kamma-result how mentality-materiality's occurrence is due to a condition, he 
sees that as now, so in the past, its occurrence was due to a condition by means 
of the round of kamma and the round of kamma-result, and that in the future its 
Occurrence will be due to a condition by means of the round of kamma and the 
round of kamma-result. This is kamma and kamma-result, the round of kamma 
and the round of kamma-result, the occurrence of kamma and the occurrence of 





5. See the various meanings of “arisen“ given in XXII.81f. 

“Another method ¡is this: when some kamma has been done and there is, either in 

rebirth-linking or in the course of an existence, the arising of material instances due to 
the result of kamma performed, that kamma is “øroducHue.ˆ When some kamma has 
been performed and the desirable or undesirable fruit generated by other kamma has 
its production facilitated and its endurance aided and lengthened by the suppression 
of conditions that would interfere with it and by the arousing of conditions that would 
strengthen it, that kamma is “supporting.ˆ When some kamma has been performed 
and profitable fruit or unprofitable fruit generated by productive kamma is obstructed 
by it respectively in the form of sickness or of đisquieting of elements, that is ƒrsfrating” 
kamma. But when some kamma has been done by which the fruit of other kamma is 
ruined and cut off by being supplanted by what cuts it offalthouph it was fit for longer 
endurance because of the efficacy of the kamma that was producing it, that kamma is 
“supplanine”” (Vism-mht 772). 
6. “Because it is a speciality of the Buddha and because it is the province of the 
knowledge that is not shared by disciples (see Patis I 121£.), ¡t is called “not shared by 
disciples.“ That is why only a part can be known; it cannot all be known because it is 
not the province of sụch knowledge” (Vism-mht 772). 
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kamma-result, the continuity of kamma and the continuity of kamma-result, 
action and the fruit of action: 


Kamma-result proceeds from kamma, 
Result has kamma for its sOurce, 
Future becoming springs from kamma, 
And this is how the world goes round. 


19. When he sees thus, he abandons all his uncertainty, that is to say, the sixteen 
kinds described in the way beginning, “Was I in the past?” [see §6]. 


[No DoER APART FROM KAMMA AND RESULT] 


In all kinds of becoming, generation, destiny, station, and abode there appears 
only mentality-materiality, which occurs by means of linking of cause with fruit. 
He sees no doer over and above the doing, no experiencer of the result over and 
above the occurrence of the result. But he sees clearly with right understanding 
that the wise say “doer“ when there is doing and “experiencer” when there is 
experiencing simply as a mode of common usage. 


20. Hence the Ancients said: 


There is no doer of a deed 

r one who reaps the deed/s result; 
Phenomena alone flow on— 

No other view than this is right. 


And so, while kamma and result 
Thus causally maintain their round, 
As seed and tree succeed in turn, 
No first beginning can be shown. 


Nor in the future round of births 

Can they be shown not tO OCCUT: 
Sectarians, not knowing this, 

Hawe failed to gain self-mastery. [603] 


They assume a being, see it as 
Eternal or annihilated. 

Adopt the sixty-two wrong views, 
Each contradicting one another. 


The stream of craving bears them on 
Caught in the meshes of their views: 
And as the stream thus bears them on 
They are not freed from suffering. 

A monk, disciple of the Buddha, 

With direct knowledge of this fact 
Can penetrate this deep and subtle 
Void conditionality. 
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There is no kamma in result, 

Nor does result exist in kamma; 
Though they are void of one another, 
There is no fruit without the kamma. 


As fire does not exist inside 

The sun, a gem, cow-dung, nor yet 
Outside them, but is brought to be 
By means of its component parts, 


So neither can result be found 
Within the kamma, nor without; 
Nor does the kamma still persist 
[In the result it has produced]. 


The kamma of its fruit is void; 

No fruit exists yet in the kamma; 
And still the fruit ¡is born from it, 
Wholly depending on the kamma. 


For here there is no Brahma God, 
Creator of the round of births, 
Phenomena alone flow on— 

Cause and component their condition. 


[FULL-UNDERSTANDING OF THE KNOWN] 


21.  When he has discerned the conditions of mentality-materiality in this way 
by means of the round of kamma and the round of kamma-result, and has 
abandoned uncertainty about the three periods of time, then all past, future and 
present states are understood by him in accordance with death and rebirth- 
linking. This is his full-understanding of the known (see XX.3). 


22. He understands thus: “Aggregates produced in the past with kamma as 
condition ceased there too. But other aggregates are produced in this becoming 
with past kamma as their condition, althouph there is no single thing that has 
come over from the past becoming to this becoming. And aggregates produced 
in this becoming with kamma as their condition will cease. And in the future 
becoming other aggregates will be produced, althouph no single thing will go 
over from this becoming to the future becoming. 


“Eurthermore, just as, while the recitation from the teacher“s mouth does not 
enter into the pupil“s mouth, yet recitation does not because of that fail to take 
place in the pupils mouth—and while the potion drunk by the proxy does not 
enter the sick man“s stomach, yet the sickness does not because of that fail to be 
cured and while the arrangement of the ornaments on the face does not pass 
over to the reflection of the face ¡in the looking glass, yet the arrangement of the 
ornaments does not because of that fail to appear—and while the flame of a 
lamp does not move over from one wick to another, yet the flame does not because 
of that fail to be produced—so too, while nothing whatever moves over from the 
past becoming to this becoming, or from this to the future becoming, [604] yet 
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aggregates, bases, and elements do not fail to be produced here with aggregates, 
§bases, and elements in the past becoming as their condition, or in the future 
becoming with aggregates, bases, and elements here as their condition.” 


23. Just as eye-consciousness comes next 
Following on mind element, 
Which, thouph it does not come from that, 
Yet fails not next to be produced, 


So too, in rebirth-linking, conscious 
Continuity takes place: 

The prior consciousness breaks up, 
The subsequent is born from that. 


They have no interval between, 

Nor gap [that separates the two]; 
While naught whatever passes Over, 
Still rebirth-linking comes about. 


24. When all states are understood by him thus in accordance with death and 
rebirth-linking, his knowledge of điscerning the conditions of mentality- 
materiality is sound in all its aspects and the sixteen kinds of doubt are more 
effectively abandoned. And not only that, but the eight kinds of doubt that occur 
in the way beginning thus, “He is doubtful about the Master” (A III 248; Dhs 
§1004) are abandoned too, and the sixty-two kinds of views are suppressed (See 
DN 1 and MN 102). 


25. The knowledge that has been established by the overcoming of doubt about 
the three periods of time by discerning the conditions of mentality-materiality 
according to the various methods should be understood as “purification by 
overcoming doubt.” Other terms for it are “knowledge of the relations of states” 
and “correct knowledge“ and “right vision.” 


26. Eor this is said: “Understanding of điscernment of conditions thus, 
“lgnorance is a condition, formations are conditionally arisen, and both these 
states are conditionally arisen,/ is knowledge of the causal relationship of states” 
(Patis I 50). And: 


“When he brings to mind as impermanent, what states does he correctly 
know and see? How is there right seeing? How, by inference from that, are all 
formations clearly seen as impermanent? Wherein is doubt abandoned? When 
he brings to mind as painful ... When he brings to mind as not-self, what states 
does he correctly know and see? ... Wherein is doubt abandoned? 


“When he brings to mind as impermanent, he correctly knows and sees the 
sien. Hence “right seeing/ is said. Thus, by inference from that, all formations 
are clearly seen as impermanent. Herein doubt is abandoned. When he brings 
to miỉnd as painful, he correctly knows and sees occurrence. Hence ... When he 
brings to mind as not-self, he correctly knows and sees the sign and occurrence. 
Hence “right seeing/ is said. Thus, by inference from that, all states are clearly 
seen as not-self. Herein doubt is abandoned. 
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“Correct knowledge and right seeing and overcoming of doubt [605]-are 
these things different in meaning and different in the letter or are they one in 
mearing and only the letter is different? Correct knowledge and right seeing 
and overcoming of doubt—these things are one in meaning and only the letter 
1s different” (Patis II 62f.). 


27. When a man practicing insight has become possessed of this knowledge, 
he has found comfort in the Buddhas” Dispensation, he has found a foothold, he 
1s certain of his destiny, he is called a “lesser stream-enfterer.” 


So would a bhikkhu overcome 

His doubts, then ever mindfully 
Let him điscern conditions both 
Of mind and matter thoroughly. 


The nineteenth chapter called “The Description of 
Purification by Overcoming Doubt” in the Treatise on the 
Development of Ủnderstanding in the Pnth of Purification 
composed for the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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TDURIFICATION BY KNOWLEDGE 
AND VISION OF WHAT IS THE DATH 
AND WHAT 1s NOT THE DATH 


(Maseñmagea-fiiiadassann-uIsuddli-nniddesa) 


1. [606] The knowledge established by getting to know the path and the not- 
path thus, “This is the path, this is not the path,” is called “purification by 
knowledge and vision of what is the path and what is not the path.” 


2. One who desires to accomplish this should first of all apply himself to the 
inductive insight called “comprehension by groups.'“ Why? Because knowledge 
of what is the path and what is not the path appears in connection with the 
appearance of illũmination, etc. (XX.105f.) in one who has begun insight. For it 
is after illumination, etc., have appeared in one who has already begun insight 
that there comes to be knowledge of what is the path and what is not the path. 
And comprehension by groups is the beginning of insight. That is why it is set 
forth next to the overcoming of doubt. Besides, knowledge of what ¡is the path 
and what is not the path arises when “full-understanding as investigation” is 
Ooccurring, and full-understanding as investigation comes next to full- 
understanding as the known (see XIX.21). So this is also a reason why one who 
đesires to accomplish this purification by knowledge and vision of what is the 
path and what is not the path should first of all apply himself to comprehension 
by groups. 


[THE THREE KINDS OF FEULL-UNDERSTANDING] 


3. Here is the exposition: there are three kinds of mundane full-understanding, 
that is, full-understanding as the known, full-understanding as investigation, 
and full-understanding as abandoning, with reference to which it was said: 
“Understanding that is direct-knowledge is knowledge in the sense of being 
known. Ủnderstanding that ¡is full-understanding ¡is knowledge in the sense of 





1. “Comprehension by placing together in groups (totals) the states that are differentiated 
into past, future and present is “c0~prehension bụ groups.ˆ This, it seems, is the term tused 
by the inhabitants of Jambudipa (ndia). However, insight into states by means of the 
method beginning, “Any materiality whatever“ (M III 16) is 2nducHue trnsieht.' Thìs, 1t seems, 
1s the term used by the inhabitants of Tambapamnidipa (Sri Lanka). That is why he said “fo 
tnducHue insieht called cotmprehension bụ groups”” (Vism-mht 778). 
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investigating. Understanding that is abandoning is knowledge in the sense of 
giving up“ (Patis I 87). 

Herein, the understanding that occurs by observing the specific characteristics 
of such and such states thus, “Materiality (rñpa) has the characteristic of being 
molested (uppama); teeling has the characteristic of being felt,” is called ƒul1- 
u1ilerstanding as the knơun. The understanding consisting in insight with the 
general characteristics as its object that occurs in attributing a general 
characteristic to those same states in the way beginning, “Materiality is 
impermanent, [607] feeling is impermanent” is called ƒull-understanding as 
inuesHeation.? The understanding consisting in insight with the characteristics 
as its object that occurs as the abandoning of the perception of permanence, etc., 
in those same states is called ƒull-understanding as abandonns. 


4... Herein, the plane of full-unuderstandins as the knơi0n extends from the delimitation 
of formations (Ch. XVII) up to the discernment of conditions (Ch. XIX); for in this 
interval the penetration of the specific characteristics of states predominates. The 
plane of ƒull-understandins as tn0estieaHon extends from comprehension by groups 
up to contemplation of rise and fall XXI.3£); for in this interval the penetration of the 
general characteristics predominates. The plane of ƒull-understanding as abandonine 
extends from contemplation of dissolution onwards (XXI.10); for from there onwards 
the seven contemplations that efect the abandoning of the perception of permanencc, 
etc., predominate thus: 


)  Contemplating [formations] as impermanent, a man abandons 
the perception of permanence. 


(2) Contemplating [them] as painful, he abandons the perception 
of pleasure. 


(3) Contemplating [them] as not-self, he abandons the perception 
Of self. 


(4) Becoming dispassionate, he abandons delighting. 
()  Causing fading away, he abandons greed. 

(6) Causing cessation, he abandons originating. 

(Œ)_ Relinquishing, he abandons grasping (Patis I 58). 





2. Tirana could also be rendered by “judging.” Ơn specific and general characteristics 
Vism-mht says: “Hardness, touching, etc., as the respective characteristics of earth, 
contact, etc., which are observable at all three instants [of arising, presence and 
đissolution], are apprehended by their being established as the respective individual 
essences of definite materialness. But it is not so with the characteristics of 
1mpermanence, and so on. These are apprehended as though they were attributive 
material instances because they have to be apprehended unđer the respective headings 
of dissolution and rise and fall, of oppression, and ofinsusceptibility to the exercise of 
mastery“ (Vism-mht 779). See Ch. XXI, note 3. 
The “planes“ given here in §4 are not quite the same as described in XXII.107. 

3. ““ContemplaHns as tmpertrianenf is contemplating, comprehending, formations in 
the aspect of impermanence. “The percepfion 0ƒ permanence” is the wrong perception 
that they are permanent, eternal; the kinds of consciousness associated with wrong 
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5. 5o, of these three kinds of full-understanding, only full-understanding as 
the known has been attained by this meditator as yet, which is because the 
delimitation of formations and the discernment of conditions have already been 
accomplished; the other two still remain to be attained. Hence it was said abowe: 
“Besides, knowledge of what is the path and what is not the path arises when 
full-understanding as investigation is occurring, and full-understanding as 
investigation comes next to full-understanding as the known. So this is also a 
reason why one who đesires to accomplish this purification by knowledge and 
vision of what is the path and what is not the path should first of all apply 
himself to comprehension by groups” (§2). 


[INSIGHT: COMPREHENSION BY GROUPS] 
6.  Here ¡s the text: 


“How is it that understanding of defining past, future and present states by 
summarization is knowledge of comprehension? 


“Any materiality whatever, whether past, future or present, internal or external, 
gross or subtle, inferior or superior, far or near—he defines all materiality as 
impermanent: this is one kind of comprehension. He defines it as painful: this is 
one kind of comprehension. He defines it as not-self: this is one kind of 
comprehension. Any feeling whatever.... Any perception whatever.... Any 
formations whatever.... Any consciousness whatever ... He defines all 
consciousness as impermanent:... He defines it as not-self: this is one kind of 
comprehension. The eye ... (etc.).... apeing-and-death, whether past, future or 
present, he defines it as impermanent: this is one kind of comprehension. He 
defines it as painful: this is one kind of comprehension. He defines it as not-self: 
this is one kind of comprehension. 


“Understanding of defining by summarization thus, “Materiality, whether 
past, future, or present, is impermanent in the sense of destruction, painful in 
the sense of terror, not-self in the sense of having no core,“ is knowledge of 
comprehension. Ủnderstanding of defining by generalization thus, “Feeling.... 





view should be regarded as included under the heading of “perception.“ So too with 
what follows. “Becorrine đispassionatể is seeing formations with đispassion by means 
of the contemplation of dispassion induced by the contemplations of impermanence, 
and so on. “Del/ehfns” 1s craving accompanied by happiness. “Causing fading away' is 
contemplating in such a way that greed (rzãea) for formations does not arise owing to 
the causing of greed to fade (07za//ana) by the contemplation of fading away 
(ơrñsñnupassanñ); for one who acts thus is said to abandon greed. “Cø1Ising cessafior 
is contemplating in such a way that, by the contemplation of cessation, formations 
cease only, they do not arise in the future through a new becoming; since one who 
acts thus ¡is said to abandon the arousing (originating) of formations because of 
producing the nature of non-arising. “Relimquishing” 1s relinqguishing in such a way that, 
by the contemplation of relinqguishment, formations are not grasped anymore; hence 
he said, “He abandons graspine”; or the meaning is that he relinquishes apprehending 
[them] as permanent, and so on” (Vism-mht 780). 
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[608] (etc.) ... Consciousness ... Eye ... (etc.)... Ageing-and-death, whether past 
... 1§ knowledge of comprehension. 


“Understanding of defining by summarization thus, “Materiality, whether 
past, future, or present, is impermanert, formed, dependently arisen, subject to 
đestruction, subject to fall, subject to fading away, subject to cessation,/ is 
knowledge of comprehension. Ủnderstanding of defining by generalization 
thus, “Feeling... (etc.) ... Consciousness.... Eye ... (etc.)... Ageing-and-death, 
whether past, future, or present, is impermanent, formed, dependently arisen, 
subject to destruction, subject to fall, subject to fading away, subject to cessation/ 
is knowledge of comprehension. 


“Ủnderstanding of defining by summarization thus, “With birth as condition 
there is ageing-and-death; without birth as condition there is no ageing-and- 
death,“ is knowledge of comprehension. Ủnderstanding of defining by 
generalization thus, “In the past and in the future with birth as condition there 
is apeing-and-death; without birth as condition there is no ageing-and-death,” 
is knowledge of comprehension. Understanding of defining by generalization 
thus, ˆWith becoming as condition there is birth ... With ignorance as condition 
there are formations; without ignorance as condition there are no formations,” is 
knowledge of comprehension. Understanding of defining by generalization 
thus, “In the past and in the future with ignorance as condition there are 
formations; withoutignorance as condition there are no formations“ is knowledge 
of comprehension. 


“Knowledge is in the sense of that being known and understanding is in the 
sense of the act of understanding that. Hence it was said: “Understanding of 
defining past, future, and present states by summarization is knowledge of 
comprehension““ (Patis I 53f.). 


9. Herein, the abbreviation, “The eye ... (etc.)... Ageing-and-death,” should be 
unđerstood to represent the following sets of things elided: 


1. The states that occur in the doors [of consciousness] together 
with the doors and the objects. 
2. The five agpregates. 
3. The six doors. 
4. The six objects. 
5. The six kinds of consciousness. 
6. The six kinds of contact. 
Z. _ The six kinds of feeling. 
8. The six kinds of perception. 
9. The six kinds of volition. 
10. The six kinds of craving. 
11. The six kinds of applied thought. 
12. The six kinds of sustained thought. 
13. The six elements. 
14. The ten kasinas. 
15. The thirty-two bodily aspects. 
16. The twelve bases. 
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17. The eighteen elements. 

18. The twenty-two faculties. 

19. The three elements. 

20. The nine kinds of becoming. 

21. The four jhãnas. 

22. The four measureless states. 

23. The four [immaterial] attainments. 

24. The twelve members of the dependent origination. 


10. Eor this is said in the Patisambhidã in the description of what is to be 
directly known: “Bhikkhus, all is to be directly known. And what is all that is to 
be đirectly known? [609] (1) Eye is to be directly known; visible objects are to be 
directly known; eye-consciousness ... eye-contact ... feeling, pleasant or painful 
or neither-painful-nor-pleasant, that arises đue to eye-contact is also to be directly 
known. Ear.... Mind ... feeling, pleasant or painful or neither-painful-nor- 
pleasant, that arises due to mind-contact is also to be directly known. 


11. “(2) Materiality is to be đirectly known... consciousness is to be directly known. 
(3) Eye ... mind... (4) Visible objects ... mental objects ... (5) Eye-consciousness ... 
mỉnd-consciousness ... (6) Eye-contact.... mind-contact.... (7) Eye-contact-born 
feeling ... mind-contact-born feeling ... (8) Perception of visible objects ... perception 
of mental objects ... (9) Volition regarding visible objects ... volition regarding mental 
objects ... (10) Craving for visible objects ... craving for mental objects ... (11) Applied 
thought about visible objects .... applied thought about mental objects.... (12) 
Sustained thought about visible objects ... sustained thought about mental objects 
... (13) The earth element ... the consciousness element ... (14) The earth kasina ... 
the consciousness kasina ... (15) Head hairs.... brain ... (16) The eye base ... the 
mental object base ... (17) The eye element ... the mind-consciousness element ... 
(18) The eye faculty ... the final-knower faculty ... (19) The sense-desire element ... 
the fine-material element ... the immaterial element ... (20) Sense-desire becoming 
... fine-material becoming ... immaterial becoming ... percipient becoming ... non- 
percipient becoming ... neither percipient nor non-percipient becoming.... one- 
constituent becoming,... four-constituent becoming.... five-constituent becoming 
... (21) The first jhãna ... the fourth jhãna ... (22) The mind-deliverance of loving- 
kindness ... the mind-deliverance of equanimity ... (23) The attainment of the base 
consisting of boundless space ... the attainment of the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception ... (24) Ignorance is to be directly known ... apeing- 
and-death is to be directly known” (Patis I 5£). 


12. S5ince all this detail is given there it has been abbreviated here. But what is 
thus abbreviated includes the supramundane states. These should not be dealt 
with at this stage because they are not amenable to comprehension. And as 
regards those that are amenable to comprehension a beginning should be made 
by comprehending those among them that are obvious to and easily điscernible 
by the individual [meditator]. 


[COMPREHENSION BY GROUPS—APPLICATION OF TEXT] 


13. Here is the application of the directions dealing with the aggregates: “Any 
materiality whatever, (-iii) whether past, future, or present, (iv-v) internal or 
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external, (vi-vii) gross or subtle, (viii-ix) inferior or superior, (x-xi) far or near— 
he defines all materiality as impermanent: this is one kind of comprehension. 
He defines it as painful: [610] this is one kind of comprehension. He defines it as 
not-self: this is one kind of comprehension” (see §6). At this point this bhikkhU 
[takes] all materiality, which is described without specifying as “an rmaferinlitg 
t0hateuer,” and having delimited it in the eleven instances, namely, with the past 
triad and with the four dyads beginning with the internal dyad, he “đefines all 
traterinlit as impermmanent,” he comprehends that it is impermanent. How? In the 
way stated next. For this is said: “MaterialiH, tphether past, ƒuttre 0r present, i5 
inpertianent in the sense 0ƒ destrucHion.” 


14. Accordingly, he comprehends the materiality that is past as “impermanent 
1 the sense 0ƒ destruction” because it was destroyed in the past and did not reach 
this becoming; and he comprehends the materiality that is future as “itermanen† 
¡mn the sense 0ƒ destruction” since it will be produced in the next becoming, will be 
đestroyed there too, and will not pass on to a further becoming; and he 
comprehends the materiality that is present as “/perrranent ïn the sefse 0ƒ 
destruclion” since it 1s destroyed here and does not pass beyond. And he 
comprehends the materiality that is internal as “imperrmnanent in the sense 0ƒ 
đestruclion” since it is destroyed as internal and does not pass on to the external 
state. And he comprehends the materiality that is external... gross ... subtle.... 
inferior ... superior... far... And he comprehends the materiality that is near as 
“impermanent ïn the sense 0ƒ destrucHon” since ït is destroyed there and does not pass 
on to the far state. And all this is impermanentin the sense of destruction. Accordingly, 
there is “one kimd oƒ comprehension” in this way; but ït is effected ïn eleven ways. 


15. And all that [materiality] is “painful im the sense 0ƒ terror.” In the sense of 
terror because of its terrifyingness; for what is impermanent brings terror, as it 
does to the deities in the Sihopama Sutta (S HI 84). So this is also painful in the 
sense of terror. Accordingly, there is one kind of comprehension in this way tooO; 
but it is effected in eleven ways. 


16. Andjust as itis painful, so too all that [materiality] is “#of-selƒ ïn the sentse 0ƒ 
haưïng no core.” In the sense of having no core because of the absence of any core 
Of self conceived as a self, an abider, a doer, an experiencer, one who is his own 
master; for what is impermanent is painful (S HI 82), and it is impossible to 
escape the impermanence, or the rise and fall and oppression, of self, so how 
could it have the state of a doer, and so on? Hence it ¡is said, “Bhikkhus, were 
materiality self, it would not lead to affliction“ (S II 66), and so on. So this is also 
not-self in the sense of having no core. Accordingly, there is one kind of 
comprehension in this way too, but it is effected in eleven ways. [611] The same 
method applies to feeling, and so on. 


17. But what is impermanent is necessarily classed as formed, etc., and so in 
order to show the synonyms for that [impermanence], or in order to show how 
the attention given to it occurs in đifferent ways, it is restated in the text thus: 
“Materiality, whether past, future, or present, is impermanent, formed, 
dependently arisen, subject to destruction, subject to fall, subject to fading away, 
subject to cessation” (§7). The same method applies to feeling, and so on. 
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[STRENGTHENING OF COMPREHENSION IN FORTY WAvs] 


18. Now, when the Blessed One was expounding conformity knowledge, he 
[asked the question]: “By means of what forty aspects does he acquire liking that 
is in conformity? By means of what forty aspects does he enter into the certainty 
of riphtness?“ (P“8).* In the answer to it comprehension of impermanence, etc., is 
set forth by him analytically in the way beginning: “[Seeing] the five aggregates 
as impermanent, as painful, as a disease, a boil, a dart, a calamity, an affliction, 
as alien, as disintegrating, as a plague, a disaster, a terror, a menace, as fickle, 
perishable, anenduring, as no protection, no shelter, no refuge, as empty, vain, 
void, not-self, as a danger, as subject to change, as having no core, as the root Of 
calamity, as murderous, as due to be annihilated, as subject to cankers, as formed, 
as Mãra“s bait, as subject to birth, subject to ageing, subject to illness, subject to 
death, subject to sorrow, subject to lamentation, subject to despair, subject to 
defilement. Seeing the five aggregates as impermanent, he acquires liking that 
1s in conformity. And seeing that the cessation of the five aggregates is the 
permanent Nibbãna, he enters into the certainty of riphtness“ (Patis II 238). So 
in order to strengthen that same comprehension of impermanence, pain, and 
not-self in the five aggregates, this [meditator] also comprehends these five 
agpregates by means of that [kind of comprehension]. 


19. How does he do it? He does it by means of comprehension as impermanent, 
etc., stated specifically as follows: He comprehends each aggregate as /eranent 
because of non-endlessness, and because of possession of a beginning and an 
end; as øzinful because of oppression by rise and fall, and because of being the 
basis for pain; as ø đisease because of having to be maintained by conditions, and 
because of being the root of disease; as ø bơi because of being consequent pon 
impalement by suffering, because of oozing with the filth of defilements, and 
because of being swollen by arising, ripened by ageing, and burst by dissolution; 
as ä đart because of producing oppression, because of penetrating inside, and 
because of being hard to extract; as 4 calanif/ because of having to be condemned, 
because of bringing loss, and [612] because of being the basis for calamity; as am 
qfflicHon because of restricting freedom, and because of being the foundation for 
affliction; as alzen because of inability to have mastery exercised over them, and 
because of intractability; as đisinfesratine because of crumbling through sickness, 
ageing and death; as 4 plague because of bringing various kinds of ruin; as ä 
đisaster because of bringing unforeseen and plentiful adversity, and because of 
being the basis for all kinds of terror, and because of being the opposite of the 
supreme comfort called the stilling of all suffering; as a ?0~ace because of being 
bound up with many kinds of adversity, because of being menaced” by ills, and 
because of unfitness, as a menace, to be entertained; as ƒíckle because of fickle 





4... ““Liking that is 1n conformif/” 1s a liking for knowledge that is in conformity with the 
attainment of the path. Actually the knowledge itself is the “liking” (khanfi) since it likes 
(khamaf), it endures, defining by goïng into the individual essence of its objective field. 
The “certaint 0ƒ riehfness' 1s the noble path; for that ¡s called the rightness beginning 
with ripht view and also the certainty of an irreversible trend“ (Vism-mht 784). 

5. Lpasafthatñ—“being menaced,” abstr. noun fr. pp. Of a + sa/; not as such in PED. 
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insecurity due to sickness, ageing and death, and to the worldly states of gain, 
etc.;° as øerishable because of having the nature of perishing both by violence 
and naturally; as +erdurine because of collapsing on every occasion” and because 
of lack of solidity; as no protection because of not protecting, and because of 
affording no safety; øs mo shelter because of unfitness to give shelter,3 and because 
of not performing the function of a shelter for the unsheltered;? as #0 refge 
because of failure to disperse fear”? in those who depend on them; as #0pf 
because of their emptiness of the lastingness, beauty, pleasure and self that are 
conceived about them; as øøïm because of their emptiness, or because of their 
triviality; for what is trivial is called “vain” in the world; as øøiđ because devoid 
of the state of being an owner, abider, doer, experiencer, director; as of-selfbecause 
Of itself having no owner, etc.; as đda#eer because of the suffering in the process Of 
becoming, and because of the danger in suffering or, alternatively, as đanser 
(ñđïinaua) because of resemblance to misery (ñđï7nø)'' since “danger“” (ñđĩnaøn) 
means that it is towards misery (ñđïna) that it moves (øñH), goes, advances, this 
being a term for a wretched man, and the aggregates are wretched too; as sb/ect 
to chanse because of having the nature of change in two ways, that is, through 
ageing and through death; as zing no core because of feebleness, and because 
of decaying soon like sapwood; as the 7oot oƒ calamify because of being the cause 
of calamity; as ?zderows because of breaking faith like an enemy posing as a 
triend; as đue to be anmihilated because their becoming disappears, and because 
their non-becoming comes about; as sÙ/ect to cankers because of being the 
proximate cause for cankers; as ƒorrred because of being formed by causes and 
conditions; as Álãra/s bai† because of being the bait [laid] by the Mãra of death 
and the Maãra of defilement; as subject to birth, to ageins, to illness, and to denth 
because of having birth, ageing, illness and death as their nature; 4s s1bject to 
sorr0, to lamentation and to despair because of being the cause Of SOTTOW, 
lamentation and despair; as subject to defilement because of being the objective 
field of the defilements of craving, views and misconduct. 


20. Now, there are [613] fifty kinds of contemplation of impermanence here by 
taking the following ten in the case of each aggregate: as impermanent, as 
disintegrating, as fickle, as perishable, as anenduring, as subject to change, as 
having no core, as due to be annihilated, as formed, as subject to death. There are 
twenty-five kinds of contemplation of not-self by taking the following five in the 
case of each aggregate: as alien, as empty, as vain, as void, as not-self. There are 





6. The eight worldly states are: gain and non-gain, fame and non-fame, blame and 
praise, and pleasure and pain (D II 160). 

7. Aontthñ—“occasion”: not in PED. 

8... Alliihin—“to give shelter”: not in PED, but see le. 

9. Alinanarr—“for the unsheltered”: allna = pp. of ñ + li/aHi (see note 8 above), the 
“un-sheltered.“ Notin PED. Not to be confused with allĩna = ađherent (pp. of ã + liUaH, 
to stick, to be contiguous); see e.g. XIV.46. 

10. Vism-mht has “JñHi-ãdi-bhayñnam hữnsanatttr 0idhamanmmn phayasñrataftatn,” which 
suggests the rendering “because of not being a refuge from fear.” 

11. Ađjïnma—“misery“ or “miserable”: not in PED. Äđïña—“misery“ or “miserable”: 
notin PED. 
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one hundred and twenty-five kinds of contemplation of pain by taking the rest 
beginning with “as painful, as a đisease” in the case of each aggregate. 


So when a man comprehends the five agøregates by means of this comprehending 
as impermanent, etc., in its two hundred aspects, his comprehending as 
impermanent, painful and not-self, which ¡is called “inductive insight,“ is 
strengthened. These in the first place are the directions for undertaking 
comprehension here in accordance with the method given in the texts. 


[NINE WAys OF SHARPENING THE FACULTIES, ETC. 


21.  While thus engaged in inductive insight, however, if it does not succeed, 
he should sharpen his faculties [of faith, etc.,] in the nine ways stated thus: “The 
faculties become sharp in nine ways: (1) he sees only the destruction of arisen 
formations; (2) and in that [occupation] he makes sure of working carefully, (3) 
he makes sure of working perseveringly, (4) he makes sure of working suitably, 
and (5) by apprehending the sign of concentration and (6) by balancing the 
enliphtenment factors (7) he establishes disregard of body and life, (8) wherein 
he overcomes [pain] by renunciation and (9) by not stopping halfway.!? He should 
avoid the seven unsuitable things in the way stated in the Description of the 
Earth Kasina (ITV.34) and cultivate the seven suitable things, and he should 
comprehend the material at one time and the immaterial at another. 


[COMPREHENSION OF THE MATERIAL] 


22. While comprehending materiality he should see how materiality is 
generated,' that is to say, how this materiality is generated by the four causes 
beginning with kamma. Herein, when materiality is being generated in any 
being, it is first generated from kamma. Eor at the actual moment of rebirth- 
linking of a child in the womb, first thirty instances of materiality are generated 
in the triple continuity, in other words, the decads of physical [heart-]basis, body, 
and sex. And those are generated at the actual instant of the rebirth-linking 
consciousness/s arising. And as at the instant of its arising, so too at the instant 
Of its presence and at the instant of its dissolution.' 


23. Herein, the cessation of materiality is slow and its transformation 
ponderous, while the cessation of consciousness is swift and its transformation 
quick (light); hence it is said, “Bhikkhus, I see no other one thing that is sO 
quickly transformed as [614] the mind” (A 1 10). 


24... Eor the life-continuum consciousness arises and ceases sixteen times while 
one material instant endures. With consciousness the instant of arising, instant 





12. Abyosñna—“not stopping halfway” (another less good reading is ãccosñna): not 
in PED; but it is a negative form of øosãna (q.v.), which is used of Devadatta in the 
Vinaya Cũlavagsa ( = It 85) and occurs in this sense at M I 193. Not in CPD, 

13. “Firstithas to be seen by inference according to the texts. Afterwards ¡it pradually 
comes to be seen by personal experience when the knowledge of development gets 
stronger“ (Vism-mht 790). 

14. “Itis first penerated from kamma because the temperature-born kindđs, etc., are 
rooted in that” (Vism-mht 790). 
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Of presence, and instant of dissolution are equal; but with materiality only the 
instants of arising and dissolution are quick like those [of consciousness], while 
the instant of its presence is long and lasts while sixteen consciousnesses arise 
and cease. 


25. The second life-continuum arises with the prenascent physical [heart- 
]basis as its support, which has already reached presence and arose at the 
rebirth-linking consciousness”s instant of arising. The third life-continuum 
arises with the prenascent physical basis as its support, which has already 
reached presence and arose together with that [second life-continuum 
consciousness]. The occurrence of consciousness can be understood to happen 
in this way throughout life. But in one who is facing death sixteen 
consciousnesses arise with a single prenascent physical [heart-]basis as their 
support, which has already reached presence. 


26. The materiality that arose at the instant of arising of the rebirth-linking 
consciousness ceases along with the sixteenth consciousness after the rebirth- 
linking consciousness. That arisen at the instant of presence of the rebirth-linking 
consciousness ceases together with the instant of arising of the seventeenth. 
That arisen at the instant of its dissolution ceases on arriving at the instant of 
presence of the seventeenth. It goes on occurring thus for as long as the 
recurrence [of births] continues. 


Also seventy instances of materiality occur in the same way with the sevenfold 
continuity [beginning with the eye decad] of those apparitionally born. 


[(A) KAMMA-BORN MATERIALITY] 


27. Herein, [as regards kamma-born materiality] the analysis should be 
unđderstood thus: (1) kamma, (2) what is originated by kamma, (3) what has 
kamma as its condition, (4) what is originated by consciousness that has kamma 
as its condition, (5) what is originated by nutriment that has kamma as its 
condition, (6) what is originated by temperature that has kamma as its condition 
(XI.111-14). 


28. Herein, (1) kamzna is profitable and unprofitable volition. (2) What is orieinated 
bụ kamma is the kamma-resultant aggregates and the seventy instances of 
materiality beginning with the eye decad. (3) What has kamna as 1s condiHon 1s 
the same [as the last] since kamma is the condition that upholds what is 
originated by kamma. 


29. (4) What is orisinated bụ consciousness that has kamma as is condilion is 
materiality originated by kamma-resultant consciousness. (5) What ¡s originated 
bụ nutriment that has kammna as is cơnđiHon is so called since the nutritive essence 
that has reached presence in the instances of materiality originated by kamma 
Originates a further octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth, and the nutritive 
essence there that has reached presence also originates a further one, and so it 





15. The relationship of the duration of moments of matter and moments of 
consciousness is dealt with in greater detail in the Samriohauinodarï (Vibh-a 25f.). See 
also Introduction, note 18. 
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links up four or five occurrences of octads. (6) Wiat is originated bụ temperature that 
has katmữma as is condiHon is so called since the kamma-born fire element that has 
reached presence originates an octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eiphth, which is 
temperature-originated, and the temperature in that originates a further octad-with- 
nutritive-essence-as eighth, and so it links up four or five occurrences of octads. 


Thịs is how the generation of kamma-born materiality in the first place should 
be seen. [615] 


[(B) CONSCIOUSNESS-BORN MATERIALITY] 


30. Also as regards the consciousness-born kinds, the analysis should be 
understood thus: (1) consciousness, (2) what is originated by consciousness, (3) 
what has consciousness as its condition, (4) what is originated by nutriment 
that has consciousness as its condition, (5) what is originated by temperature 
that has consciousness as its condition. 


31. Herein, (1) consciousness is the eiphty-nine kinds of consciousness. Among 
these: 


Consciousnesses thirty-two, 

And twenty-six, and nineteen too, 
Are reckoned to give birth to matter, 
Postures, also intimation; 

Sixteen kinds of consciousness 
Are reckoned to give birth to none. 


As regards the sense sphere, thirty-two consciousnesses, namely, the eight 
profitable consciousnesses ((1)-(8)), the twelve unprofitable ((22)-(33)), the ten 
functional excluding the mind element ((71)-(80)), and the two direct-knowledge 
consciousnesses as profitable and functional, give rise to materiality, to postures, 
and to intimation. The twenty-six consciousnesses, namely, the ten of the fine-material 
sphere ((9)-(13), (81)-(85)) and the eight of the immaterial sphere ((14)-(17), (86)- 
(89)) excluding the resultant [in both cases], and the eight supramundane ((18)- 
(21), (66)-(69)), give rise to materiality, to postures but not to intimation. The nineteen 
consciousnesses, namely, the ten life-continuum consciousnesses in the sense sphere 
((41)-(49), (56)), the five in the fine-material sphere ((57)-{61)), the three mind elements 
((39), (B55), (70)), and the one resultant mind-consciousness element without root- 
cause and accompanied by joy (40), give rise to materiality only, not to postures or tO 
intimation. The sixteen consciousnesses, namely, the two sets of five consciousnesses 
((34)-(98), (50)-(54)), the rebirth-linking consciousness of all beings, the death 
consciousness of those whose cankers are destroyed, and the four immaterial 
resultant consciousnesses ((62)-{65)) do not give rise to materiality or to postures or 
to intimation. And those herein that do give rise to materiality do not do so at the 
instant of their presence or at the instant of their dissolution, for consciousness is 
weak then. But it is strong at the instant of arising. Consequently it originates 
materiality then with the prenascent physical basis as its support. 


32. (2) What is originated bụ connsciowsnness is the three other immaterial agpregates 
and the seventeenfold materiality, namely, the sound ennead, bodily intimation, 
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verbal intimation, the space element, lightness, malleability, wieldiness, growth, 
and continuity. 


(3) What has consciousniess qs 1s cơnđiHơn is the materiality of fourfold origination 

stated thus: “Postnascent states of consciousness and consciousness- 
concomitants are a condition, as postnascence condition, for this prenascent 
body” (Patth I 5). 
33. (4) What ¡s originated bụ nutriment that has consciousfess as its condiHion: the 
nutritive essence that has reached presence in consciousness-originated material 
instances originates a further octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eiphth, and thus 
links tp two or three occurrences of octads. 


34. (5) What is orieinated bụ temperature that has consciousness as i†s condiHon: the 
consciousness-originated temperature that has [616] reached presence originates 
a further octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth, and thús links up two or three 
OCCUTrrences. 


Thịs is how the generation of consciousness-born materiality should be seen. 


[(C) ]NUTRIMENT-BORN MATERIALITY] 


35. Also as regards the nutriment-born kinds, the analysis should be 
understood thus: (1) nutriment, (2) what is originated by nutriment, (3) what has 
nutriment as its condition, (4) what is originated by nutriment that has nutriment 
as its condition, (5) what is originated by temperature that has nutriment as its 
condition. 


36. Herein, (1) 6trimenf is physical nutriment. (2) What is orieinated bụ utriment 
is the fourteenfold materiality, namely, (i-viii) that of the octad-with-nutritive- 
essence-as-eighth originated by nutritive essence that has reached presence by 
obtaining as its condition kamma-born materiality that is clung to (kammically 
acquired) and basing itself on that,'* and (ix) space element, (x-xiv) lightness, 
malleability, wieldiness, growth, and continuity. 


(3) What has nutrimenF as is condiHon 1s the materiality of fourfold origination 
stated thus: “Physical nutriment is a condition, as nutriment condition, for this 
body” (Patth I 5). 

37. (4) What ¡is orisinated bụ nutriment that has nulriment as is condition: the 
nutritive essence that has reached presence in nutriment-originated material 
instances originates a further octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth and the 
nutritive essence in that octad originates a further octad, and thus links up the 
Occurrence of octads ten or twelve times. Nutriment taken on one day sustains 





16. ““Bự obtaiming as 1s condiHon kammma-born talerinliH that 1s clhung-to”: by thìs he 
points out that external un-clung-to nutritive essence does not perform the function 
of nourishing materiality. He said “and basing 1tselƒon tha meaning that its obtaining of 
a condition is owing to its being supported by what is kamma-born. And “clung-to” 1s 
specifically mentioned in order to rule out any question of there being a kamma- 
born“ method for “materiality originated by consciousness that has kamma as its 
condition/ Just because it happens to be rooted in kamma [There is no such method]“ 
(Vism-mht 793). 
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for as long as seven days; but divine nutritive essence sustains for as long as one 
or two months. The nutriment taken by a mother originates materiality by 
pervading the body of the child [in gestation]. Also nutriment smeared on the body 
Originates materiality. Kamma-born nutriment is a name for nutriment that is cClung 
to. That also originates materiality when it has reached presence. And the nutritive 
essence in it originates a further octad. Thus it links up four or five occurrences. 


38. (5) What ¡is originated bụ temperature that has nutrHment as its condiHion: 
nutriment-originated fire element that has reached presence originates an octad- 
with-nutritive-essence-as-eiphth that is thus temperature-originated. Here this 
nutriment is a condition for nutriment-originated material instances as their 
progenitor. It is a condition for the rest as support, nutriment, presence, and 
non-disappearance. 


Thịis is how the generation of nutriment-born materiality should be seen. 


[(D) TEMPERATURE-BORN MATERIALITY] 


39. Also as regards the temperature-born kinds, the analysis should be 
understood thus: (1) temperature, (2) what is originated by temperature, (3) what 
has temperature as its condition, (4) what is originated by temperature that has 
temperature as its condition, (5) what is originated by nutriment that has 
temperature as its condition. 


40. Herein, (1) femperature is the fire element of fourfold origination; but it is 
twofold as hot temperature and cold temperature. (2) What ¡s orieinated bụ 
temperatre: the temperature of fourfold origination that has reached presence by 
obtaining a clung-to condition originates materiality in the body. [617] That 
materiality is fifteenfold, namely, sound ennead, space elemernt, lightness, 
malleability, wieldiness, growth, continuity. (3) What has terrperature as i†s condition 
is so called since temperature is a condition for the occurrence and for the 
destruction of materiality of fourfold origination. 


41. (4) What ¡s orieinated bụ temperatnre that has temperatnre as 1s condiHon: the 
temperature-originated fire element that has reached presence originates a further 
octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth, and the temperature in that octad 
originates a further octad. Thus temperature-originated materiality both goes 
on occurring for a long period and also maintains itself as well in what is not 
clung to." 


42. @) What is originated bụ nutriment that has temperature as ifs condition: the 
temperature-originated nutritive essence that has reached presence originates a 
further octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth, and the nutritive essence in that 
Originates a further one, thus it links up ten or twelve occurrences of octads. 
Herein, this temperature is a condition for temperature-originated material 


instances as their progenitor. lt is a condition for the rest as support, presence, 
and non-disappearance. 





17. “Whatisintended ¡is head haïr, body haïr, nails, teeth, skin, callosities, warts, etc., 
which are separate from the flesh in a living body; otherwise a corpse, and so on” 
(Vism-mht 795). 
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This is how the generation of temperature-born materiality should be seen. 


One who sees the generation of materiality thus is said to “comprehend the 
material at one time” (§21).!Ẻ 


[COMPREHENSION OF THE ÏMMATERIAL] 


43. Andjust as one who is comprehending the material should see the generation 
of the material, so too one who is comprehending the immaterial should see the 
generation of the immaterial. And that is throuph the eighty-one mundane arisings 
Of consciousness, that is to say, it is by kamma accumulated in a previous becoming 
that this immaterial [mentality] is generated. And in the first place it is generated as 
[one of] the nineteen kinds of arisings of consciousness as rebirth-linking (XVI.130). 
But the modes in which it is generated should be understood according to the 
method given in the Description of the Dependent Origination (XVII.134f.). That 
same [nineteenfold arising of consciousness is generated] as life-continuum as 
well, starting from the consciousness next to rebirth-linking consciousness, and as 
death consciousness at the termination of the life span. And when it is of the sense 
sphere, and the object in the six doors is a vivid one, itis also generated as registration. 


44. In the course of an existence, eye-consciousness, together with its associated 
states, supported by light and caused by attention is generated because the eye is 
intact and because visible data have come into focus. For it is actually when a visible 
datum has reached presence that it impinges on the eye at the instant of the eye- 
sensitivity“s presence. When it has done so, the life-continuum arises and ceases 
twice. Next to arise is the functional mind element with that same object, 
accomplishing the function of adverting. Next to that, eye-consciousness, which is 
the result of profitable or of unprofitable [kamma] and sees that same visible datum. 
[618] Next, the resultant mind element, which receives that same visible datum. 
Next, the resultant root-causeless mind-consciousness element, which investigates 
that same visible datum. Next, the functional mind-consciousness element without 
rooft-cause and accompanied by equanimity, which determines that same visible 
datum. Next, [it is generated either] as one from among the profitable (()-(8)), 
unprofitable ((22)-(33)), or functional (1) and (73)-(80)) kinds of consciousness 
belonging to the sense sphere, either as consciousness accompanied by equanimity 
and without root-cause (71),'? or as five or seven impulsions. Next, in the case of 
sense-sphere beings, [it is generated] as any of the eleven kinds of registration 
consciousness conforming [as to object] with the impulsions. The same applies to 
the remaining doors. But in the case of the mind door-exalted consciousnesses alsO 
arise. 


Thịs is how the generation of the immaterial should be seen in the case of the 
six dOOrs. 





18. “When the generation of materiality is seen its dissolution also is seen, and so he 
said, “One :0ho sees the qeneraHon 0ƒ1matertnlit thus 1s satd to cotmprehend the 1naterial at 0e 
Hme' because of the brevity of statesf” occurrence; for it is not the seeing of mere 
generation that is called comprehension but there must be seeing of rise and fall besides. 
So too the apprehending of generation in the other instances“ (Vism-mht 795). 

19. “This refers to determining” (Vism-mhịt 795). 
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One who sees the generation of the immaterial thus is said to “comprehend 
the immaterial at another time“ (§21). 


45. Thịis is how one [meditator] accomplishes the development of understand- 
ing, progressing gradually by comprehending at one time the material and at 
another time the immaterial, by attributing the three characteristics to them. 


[THE MATERIAL SEPTAD] 


Another comprehends formations by attributing the three characteristics to 
them through the medium of the material septad and the immaterial septad. 


46. Herein, one who comprehends [them] by attributing [the characteristics] 
in the following seven ways is said to comprehend by attributing through the 
medium of the material septad, that is to say, (1) as taking up and putting down, 
(2) as disappearance of what grows old in each staøe, (3) as arising from nutriment, 
(4) as arising from temperature, (5) as kamma-born, (6) as consciousness-originated, 
and (7) as natural materiality. Hence the Ancients said: 

“() As taking up and putting down, 

(2) As growth and decline in every stage, 

(3) As nutriment, (4) as temperature, 

(5) As kamma, and (6) as consciousness, 

(7) As natural materiality— 

He sees with seven detailed insights.” 


47. 1. Herein, faking up is rebirth-linking. Pufftine đơn is death. So the meditator 
allots one hundred years for this “taking up“ and “putting down” and he 
attributes the three characteristics to formations. How? All formations between 
these limits are impermanent. Why? Because of the occurrence of rise and fall 
because of change, because of temporariness, and because of preclusion of 
permanence. But since arisen formations have arrived at presence, and when 
present are afflicted by ageing, and on arriving at ageing are bound to dissolve, 
they are therefore painful because of continual oppression, because of being 
hard to bear, because of being the basis of suffering, and because of precluding 
pleasure. And since no one has any power over arisen formations in the three 
instances, “Let them not reach presence”, “Let those that have reached presence 
not age,” and “Let those that have reached ageing not dissolve,“ and they are 
void of the possibility of any power being exercised over them, they are therefore 
not-self because void, because ownerless, because unsusceptible to the wielding 
of power, and because of precluding a self. [619] 





20. “No one, not even the Blessed One, has such mastery; for it is impossible for 
anyone to alter the three characteristics. The province of supernormal power is simply 
the alteration of a state” (Vism-mht 797). 

““Because 0ƒ precluding a selƒ' means because of precluding the self conceived by 
those outside the Dispensation; for the non-existence in đhammas of any self as 
conceived by outsiders is stated by the words, “becøuse 0oi7; but by this expression [it is 
stated] that there is no self because there is no such individual essence” (Vism-mht 797). 
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48. 2. (4) Having attributed the three characteristics to materiality allotted one 
hundred years for the “taking up” and “putting down” thus, he next attributes 
them according to đisappearance 0ƒ (0hat gro(0s old 1n eách stage. Herein, 
“đisappearance of what grows old in each stage” is a name for the disappearance 
of the materiality that has grown old during a stage [of life]. The meaning is that 
he attributes the three characteristics by means of that. 


49. How? He divides that same hundred years up into three stages, that is, the 
first staøe, the middle stage, and the last stage. Herein, the first thirty-three years 
are called the first stage, the next thirty-four years are called the middle stage, 
and the next thirty-three years are called the last stage. So after dividing it up 
into these three stages, [he attributes the three characteristics thus:] The 
materiality occurring in the first stage ceased there without reaching the middle 
stage: therefore it is impermanent; what is impermanent is painful; what is 
painful is not-self. Also the materiality occurring in the middle stage ceased 
there without reaching the last stage: therefore it is impermanent too and painful 
and not-self. Also there is no materiality occurring ín the thirty-three years of the 
last stage that is capable of out-lasting death: therefore that is impermanent too 
and painful and not-self. This is how he attributes the three characteristics. 


50. 2. (b) Having attributed the three characteristics according to 
“disappearance of what grows old in each stage“ thus by means of the first 
stage, etc., he again attributes the three characteristics according to 
“disappearance of what ørows old in each stage” by means of the following ten 
decades: the tender decade, the sport decade, the beauty decade, the strength 
decade, the understanding decade, the decline decade, the stooping decade, the 
bent decade, the dotage decade, and the prone decade. 


51. Herein, as to these decades: in the first place, the first ten years of a person 
with a hundred years/ life are called the fender decade; for then he is a tender 
unsteady child. The next ten years are called the sport decade; for he is very fond 
of sport then. The next ten years are called the beaut/ decade; for his beauty 
reaches its full extent then. The next ten years are called the strength decade; for 
his strength and power reach their full extent then. The next ten years are called 
the understanding decade; for his understanding is well established by then. Even 
in one naturally weak in understanding some understanding, it seems, arises at 
that time. The next ten years are called the đecline decade; for his fondness for 
sport and his beauty, strength, and understanding decline then. The next ten 
years are called the sfoopïng decade; for his figure [620] stoops forward then. The 
next ten years are called the benf decade; for his figure becomes bent like the end 
of a plough then. The next ten years are called the đofaee decade; for he is doting 
then and forgets what he does. The next ten years are called the zơne decade; for 
a centenarian mostly lies prone. 


52. Herein, in order to attribute the three characteristics according to 
“disappearance of what grows old in each stage“ by means of these decades, 
the meditator considers thus: The materiality occurring in the first decade ceases 
there without reaching the second decade: therefore it is impermanent, painful, 
not-self. The materiality occurring in the second decade ... the materiality 
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Occurring in the ninth decade ceases there without reaching the tenth decade; 
the materiality occurring in the tenth decade ceases there without reaching the 
next becoming: therefore it is impermanent, painful, not-self. That is how he 
attributes the three characteristics. 


53. 2. (c) Having attributed the three characteristics according to “disappear- 
ance of what øgrows old in each stage” thus by means of the decades, he again 
attributes the three characteristics according to “disappearance of what øgrows 
old in each stage” by taking that same hundred years in twenty parts of five 
years each. 


54. How? He considers thus: The materiality occurring in the first five years 
ceases there without reaching the second five years: therefore it is impermanent, 
painful, not-self. The materiality occurring in the second five years ... in the 
third ... in the nineteenth five years ceases there without reaching the twentieth 
five years. There is no materiality occurring in the twentieth five years that is 
capable of outlasting death; therefore that is impermanent too, painful, not-self. 


55. 2. (đ) Having attributed the three characteristics according to “disappear- 
ance of what grows old in each stage“ thus by means of the twenty parts, he 
again attributes the three characteristics according to “disappearance of what 
ørows old in each stage“ by taking twenty-five parts of four years each. (e) Next, 
by taking thirty-three parts of three years each, (f) by taking fifty parts of two 
years each, (g) by taking a hundred parts of one year each. 


2. (h) Next he attributes the three characteristics according to “disappearance 
of what grows old in each stage“ by means of each of the three seasons, taking 
each year in three parts. 


56. How? The materiality occurring in the four months of the rains (0assữna) 
ceases there without reaching the winter (hemanta). The materiality occurring in 
the winter ceases there without reaching the summer (cha). The materiality 
OCCurring in the summer ceases there without reaching the rains again: therefore 
it is impermanent, [621] painful, not-self. 


57. 2. (¡) Having attributed them thus, he again takes one year in six parts and 
attributes the three characteristics to this materiality according to “disappearance 
of what grows old in each stage” thus: The materiality occurring in the two 
months of the rains (0assãnña) ceases there without reaching the autumn (sarada). 
The materiality occurring in the autumn. ... in the winter (hemanfa) ... im the cool 
(s/sira)... in the spring (0asania) ... the materiality occurring in the summer 
(gữmha) ceases there without reaching the rains again: therefore it is impermanent 
too, painful, not-self. 


58.2. /) Having attributed them thus, he next attributes the characteristics by 
means of the dark and bright halves of the moon thus: The materiality occurring 
in the dark half of the moon ceases there without reaching the bright half; the 
materiality occurring ¡in the bright half ceases there without reaching the dark 
half: therefore it is impermanent, painful, not-self. 


59.2. (k) Next he attributes the three characteristics by means of night and day 
thus: The materiality occurring ¡in the night ceases there without reaching the 
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day; the materiality occurring in the day ceases there without reaching the 
night: therefore it is impermanent, painful, not-self. 


60. 2. (I) Next he attributes the three characteristics by taking that same day in 
six parts beginning with the morning thus: The materiality occurring in the 
morning ceased there without reaching the noon; the materiality occurring in 
the noon ... without reaching the evening; the materiality occurring in the 
evening ... the first watch; the materiality occurring in the first watch ... the 
middle watch; the materiality occurring in the middle watch ceased there without 
reaching the last watch; the materiality occurring in the last watch ceased there 
without reaching the morning again: therefore it is impermanent, painful, not- 
sel£. 


61. 2. (mm) Having attributed them thus, he again attributes the three 
characteristics to that same materiality by means of moving forward and moving 
backward, looking toward and looking away, bending and stretching, thus: The 
materiality occurring in the moving forward ceases there without reaching the 
moving backward; the materiality occurring in the moving backward... the 
looking toward; the materiality occurring ¡in the looking toward ... the looking 
away; the materiality occurring in the looking away ... the bending; the materiality 
OCCurring in the bending ceases there without reaching the stretching: therefore 
it is impermanert, painful, not-self (cf. M-a I 260). 


62. 2. (n) Next he divides a single footstep into six parts as “lifting up,“ 
“shifting forward,“ “shifting sideways,“ “lowering down,” “placing down,” 
and “fixing down?!.” 

63. Herein, Jfine up is raising the foot from the ground. Shíƒffng ƒorard is 
shifting it to the front. Sh/ftins sideiua/s 1s moving the foot to one side or the other 
in seeing a thorn, stump, snake, and so on. Lơøering doiun is letting the foot 
down. [622] Placing don is putting the foot on the ground. Fixing đoi0 is pressing 
the foot on the ground while the other foot is being lifted up. 


64... Herein,in the J/ƒHne up two elements, the earth element and the water element, 
are subordinate” and sluggish while the other two are predominant and strong. 
Likewise in the sử/fine ƒorruard and shifine sideuaus. In the louering doi0n two 
elements, the fire element and the air element, are subordinate and sluggish 
while the other two are predominant and strong. Likewise in the ÿlacing doun 
and ƒixins dơun. 

He attributes the three characteristics to materiality according to 
“disappearance of what grows old in each stage” by means of these six parts 
into which he has thus divided it. 

65. How? He considers thus: The elements and the kinds of derived materiality 
Occurring in the lifting up all ceased there without reaching the shifting forward: 
therefore they are impermanent, painful, not-self. Likewise those occurring in 





21. VifHihara—a—“shifting sideways,” sanntikkhepana—“placing down,” and 
sanntiruJJhana—“fixing down,” are not in PED; cí. M-a I 260. 
22. Omatt—“subordinate”: notin PED. 
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the shifting forward ... the shifting sideways; those occurring in the shifting 
sideways ... the lowering down; those occurring ¡in the lowering down... the 
placing down; those occurring in the placing down cease there without reaching 
the ñxing down; thus formations keep breaking up, like crackling sesame seeds 
put into a hot pan; wherever they arise, there they cease stage by stage, section 
by section, term by term, each without reaching the next part: therefore they are 
impermanent, painful, not-self. 


66. When he sees formations stage by stage with insight thus, his 
comprehension of materiality has become subtle. Here is a simile for its subtlety. 
A border dweller, it seems, who was familiar with torches of wood and grass, 
etc., bút had never seen a lamp before, came to a city. Seeing a lamp burning in 
the market, he asked a man, “I say, what is that lovely thing called?“—“What is 
lovely about that? It is called a lamp. Where it goes to when its oil and wick are 
used up no one knows.“ Another told him, “That is crudely put; for the flame in 
each third portion of the wick as it gradually burns up ceases there without 
reaching the other parts.“ Other told him, “That is crudely put too; for the flame 
in each inch, in each half-inch, in each thread, in each strand, will cease without 
reaching the other strands; but the flame cannot appear without a strand.” 


67. [623] Herein, the meditator“s attribution of the three characteristics to 
materiality delimited by the hundred years as “taking up” and “putting down” 
is like the man“s knowledge stated thus, “Where it goes when its oil and wick 
are used up no one knows.“ The meditator“s attribution of the three characteristics 
according to “disappearance of what grows old in each stage” to the materiality 
delimited by the third part of the hundred years is like the man“s knowledge 
stated thus, “The flame in each third portion of the wick ceases without reaching 
the other parts.“ The meditator“s attribution of the three characteristics to 
materiality delimited by the periods of ten, five, four, three, two years, one year, is 
like the mans knowledge stated thus, “The flame in each inch will cease without 
reaching the others.“ The meditator“s attribution of the three characteristics to 
materiality delimited by the four-month and two-month periods by classing the 
year as threefold and sixfold respectively according to the seasons is like the 
man“s knowledge stated thus, “The flame in each half-inch will cease without 
reaching the others.“ The meditator“s attribution of the three characteristics to 
materiality delimited by means of the dark and bright halves of the moon, by 
means of night and day, and by means of morning, etc., taking one night and 
day in six parts, is like the man“s knowledge stated thus, “The flame in each 
thread will cease without reaching the others.“ The meditator“s attribution of 
the three characteristics to materiality delimited by means of each part, namely, 
“moving forward,“ etc., and “lifting up,” etc., is like the man“s knowledge stated 
thus, “The flame in each strand will cease without reaching the others.” 

68. 3—6. Having in various ways thus attributed the three characteristics to 
materiality according to “disappearance of what grows old in each stage,“ he 
analyzes that same materiality and divides it into four portions as “arising from 
nutriment,” etc., and he again attributes the three characteristics to each portion. 
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3. Herein, materiality arisins frơm nutriment becomes evident to him through 
hunger and its satisfaction. For materiality that is originated when one is hungry 
is parched and stale, and it is as ugly and disfigured as a parched stump, as a 
crow perching in a charcoal pit. That originated when hunger is satisfied is 
plump, fresh, tender, smooth and soft to touch. Discerning that, he attributes the 
three characteristics to it thus: The materiality occurring when hunger is satisfied 
ceases there without reaching the time when one is hungry; therefore it is 
impermanent, painful, not-self. 


69. 4. That arising from temperalure becomes evident throuph cool and heat. For 
materiality that is originated when it is hot is parched, stale and ugly. [624] 
Materiality originated by cool temperature is plump, fresh, tender, smooth, and 
soft to touch. Discerning that, he attributes the three characteristics to it thus: 
The materiality occurring when it is hot ceases there without reaching the time 
when it is cool. The materiality occurring when it is cool ceases there without 
reaching the time when it is hot: therefore it is impermanent, painful, not-self. 


70. 5. The kamma-born becomes evident throuph the sense doors, that is, the base [of 
consciousness]. For in the case of the eye door there are thirty material instances 
with decads of the eye, the body, and sex; but with the twenty-four instances originated 
by temperature, consciousness, and nutriment, [that is to say, three bare octads,] 
which are their support, there are fifty-four. Likewise in the case of the doors of the 
ear, nose, and tongue. In the case of the body door there are forty-four with the 
decads of body and sex and the instances originated by temperature, and so on. Ín 
the case of the mind door there are fifty-four, too, with the decads of the heart-basis, 
the body, and sex, and those instances originated by the temperature, and so on. 
Discerning all that materiality, he attributes the three characteristics to it thus: The 
materiality occurring in the eye door ceases there without reaching the ear door; the 
materiality occurring in the ear door ... the nose đoor; the materiality occurring ín 
the nose đoor ... the tongue door; the materiality occurring in the tongue door ... the 
body door; the materiality occurring in the body door ceases there without reaching 
the mind đoor: therefore it is impermanent, painful, not-self. 


Z1. 6. The consciousness-originated becomes evident through [the behaviour 
of] one who is joyful or grieved. For the materiality arisen at the time when he is 
joyful is smooth, tender, fresh and soft to touch. That arisen at the time when he 
1s prieved is parched, stale and ugly. Discerning that, he attributes the three 
characteristics to it thus: The materiality occurring at the time when one is joyful 
ceases there without reaching the time when one is grieved; the materiality 
Occurring at the time when one is ørieved ceases there without reaching the time 
when one is joyful: therefore it is impermanent, painful, not-self. 

72. When he discerns consciousness-originated materiality and attributes the 
three characteristics to it in this way, this meaning becomes evident to him: 


Life, person, pleasure, pain just these alone 

Join in one conscious moment that flicks by. 

Gods, though they live for four-and-eighty thousand 
Eons, are not the same for two such moments. [625] 
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Ceased aggregates of those dead or alive 

Are all alike, gone never to return; 

And those that break up meanwhile, and in future, 
Hawe traits no different from those ceased before. 


No [world is] born if [consciousness is] not 
Produced; when that is present, then it lives; 
When consciousness đissolves, the world is dead: 
The highest sense this concept will allow. 


No store of broken states, no future stock; 

Those born balance like seeds on needle points. 
Breakup of states is foredoomed at their birth; 

Those present decay, unmingled with those past. 

They come from nowhere, break up, nowhere Ø0; 

Flash in and out, as lightning in the sky” (Nidd I 42). 


73. 7. Having attributed the three characteristics to that arising from nutriment, 
etc., he again attributes the three characteristics to natural materiality. Natural 
taterialii/ 1s a name for external materiality that is not bound up with faculties 
and arises along with the eon of world expansion, for example, iron, copper, tin, 
lead, gold, silver, pearl, gem, beryl, conch shell, marble, coral, ruby, opal, soil, 
stone, rock, ørass, tree, creeper, and so on (see Vibh 83). That becomes evident to 
him by means of an asoka-tree shoot. 


74. For that to begin with is pale pink; then in two or three days it becomes 
dense red, again in two or three days it becomes dull red, next [brown,] the 
colour of a tender [mango] shoot; next, the colour of a growing shoot; next, the 
colour of pale leaves; next, the colour of dark green leaves. After it has become the 
colour of dark green leaves, as it follows out the successive stages of such material 
continuity, it eventually becomes withered foliage, and at the end of the year it 
breaks loose from its stem and falls off. 


75. Discerning that, he attributes the three characteristics to it thus: The 
materiality occurring when it is pale pink ceases there without reaching the 
time when it is dense red; the materiality occurring when it is dense red ... dull 
red; the materiality occurring when it is dull red ... the colour of a tender [mango] 
shoot; the materiality occurring when it is the colour of a tender [mango] shoot 
... the colour of a growing shoot; the materiality occurring when it is the colour 
of a growing shoot ... the colour of pale green leaves; the materiality occurring 





23... This verse is quoted twice in the Mahãniddesa (Nidd I42 & 118). For Vism-mht{/s 
comment see Ch. VIII, note 11. Vism-mh† and the Sinhalese translation have been 
taken as guides in rendering this rather difficult verse. There is another stanza in the 
NÑidđesa not quoted here: 

“.,. this concept will allow. 

States happen as their tendencies dictate; 

And they are modelled by desire; their stream 

Uninterruptedly flows ever on 

Conditioned by the sixfold base of contact. 

No store of broken states ...” 
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when it is the colour of pale green leaves ... the colour of dark green leaves; the 
materiality occurring when it is the colour of dark green leaves ... the time when 
it is withered foliage; the materiality occurring when it is withered foliage ceases 
there without [626] reaching the time when it breaks loose from its stem and 
falls off: therefore it is impermanent, painful, not-self. 


He comprehends all natural materiality in this way. 


Thịs is how, firstly, he comprehends formations by attributing the three 
characteristics to them by means of the material septad. 


[THE IMMATERIAL SEPTAD] 


76. The headings of what was called above “the immaterial septad” are these: 
(1) by groups, (2) by pairs, (3) by moments, (4) by series, (5) by removal of [false] 
view, (6) by abolition of conceit, (7) by ending of attachmernt. 

77. 1. Herein, bự groups means the states belonging to the contact pentad.^* How? 
Here, “he comprehends by groups“ [means that] a bhikkhu considers thus: The 
states belonging to the contact pentad arising in the comprehending of head hairs 
as “impermanent, painful, not-self”; the states belonging to the contact pentad 
arising in the comprehending of body hairs as ... in the contemplation of brain as 
“impermanent, painful, not-self“-—all these states disintegrate section by section, 
term by term, like crackling sesame seeds put into a hot pan, each without reaching 
the next: therefore they are impermanent, painful, not-self. This, firstly, is the method 
according to the Discourse on Purification.” 


78. According to the Discourse on the Noble Ones/ Heritages, however, he is 
said to “comprehend by groups“ when by means of a subsequent consciousness 
he comprehends as “impermanent, painful, not-self” that consciousness which 
occurred [comprehending] materiality as “impermanent, painful, not-self” in 
the seven instances of the material septad given above. As this method is more 
suitable we shall therefore confine ourselves to it in explaining the rest. 


79. 2. Bụ pairs: after the bhikkhu has comprehended as “impermanent, painful, 
not-self” the materiality of the “taking up and putting down” (§46f.), he 
comprehends that consciousness [with which he was comprehending the 
materiality] too as “impermanent, painful, not-self” by means of a subsequent 
consciousness. After he has comprehended as “impermanent, painful, not-self 
the materiality of the “disappearance of what grows old in each stage” and that 
“arising from nutriment,“ “arising from temperature,“ “kamma-born,“ 
“consciousness-originated” and “natural,” he comprehends that consciousness 
too as “impermanent, painful, not-self“ by means of a subsequent consciousness. 
In this way he is said to comprehend by pairs. 





24. The “contact pentad” (phassa-paficamraka) is a term used for the first five things 
1isted in Dhs §1, that is, contact, feeling, perception, volition, and consciousness, which 
are invariably present whenever there is consciousness. 

25... The “Discourse on Purification“ (ơisuddhi-kathñ) and the “Discourse on the Noble 
Ones“ Heritages“ (ariaoatisa-kathñ) are presumably names of chapters in the old 
Sinhalese commentaries no longer extant. 
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80. 3. Bụ momenfs: after the bhikkhU has comprehended as “impermanent, pain- 
ful, not-self“ the materiality of the “taking up and putting down,“ he comprehends 
that first consciousness [with which he was comprehending the materiality] as 
“impermanent, painful, not-self” by means of a second consciousness, and that 
second consciousness by means of a third, and the third by means of a fourth, and 
the fourth by means of a fifth, and that too he comprehends as “impermanent, 
painful, not-self“ After he has comprehended as “impermanent, painful, not-self 
the materiality of “disappearance of what grows old in each stage“ and that “aris- 
¡ng from nutriment,” “arising from temperature,“ [627] “kamma-born,” “consciOus- 
ness-originated“ and “natural,“ he comprehends that first consciousness as “im- 
permanent, painful, not-self“ by means of a second consciousness, and that second 
consciousness by means of a third, and the third by means of a fourth, and the 
fourth by means of a fifth, and that too he comprehends as “impermanent, painful, 
not-self.” Comprehending thus four [consciousnesses] from each điscerning of 
materiality he is said to comprehend by moments. 


7”. 


81. 4. Bự series: after he has comprehended as “impermanent, painful, not- 
self” the materiality of the “taking up and putting down,“ he comprehends that 
first consciousness as “impermanent, painful, not-self“ by means of a second 
consciousness, and the second by means of a third, and the third by means of a 
fourth ... and the tenth by means of an eleventh, and that too he comprehends as 
“impermanent, painful, not-self.“ After he has comprehended as “impermanent, 
painful, not-self” the materiality of the “disappearance of what grows old in 
each stage“ and that “arising from nutriment,“ “arising from temperature,” 
“kamma-born,” “consciousness-originated“ and “natural,“ he comprehends 
that consciousness as “impermanent, painful, not-self“ by means of a second 
consciousness, and the second by means of a third, ... and the tenth by means of 
an eleventh, and that too he comprehends as “impermanent, painful, not-self.” 
It would be possible to go on comprehending it in this way with serial insight 
even for a whole day. But both the material meditation subject and the immaterial 
meditation subject become familiar when the comprehending ¡is taken as far as 
the tenth consciousness. That is why it is said“ that it can be stopped at the 
tenth. It is when he comprehends in this way that he is said to comprehend by 
S€Fi©S. 


82.5. Bự remoual oƒ [fnlse] 0iet, 6. bụ aboliHon oƒ conceit, 7. bụ endins oƒ atachment: 
there is no individual method for any of these three. But when he has discerned 
this materiality as described above and this immateriality as described here, 
then he sees that there is no living being over and above the material and the 
immaterial. As soon as he no longer sees a being, the perception of a being is 
removed. When he discerns formations with consciousness from which 
perception of a being has been removed, then [false] view does not arise in him. 
When [false] view does not arise in him, then [false] view ¡s said to be removed. 


When he discerns formations with consciousness from which [false] view 
has been removed, then conceit does not arise in him. When conceit does not 





26. “Said in the Discourse on the Noble Ones” Heritages“ (Vism-mht 804). 
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arise, conceit is said to be abolished. When he discerns formations with 
consciousness from which conceit has been abolished, then craving does not 
arise in him. When craving does not arise in him, attachment is said to be ended. 
Thịs firstly is what is said in the Discourse on Purification. 


83. Butin the Discourse on the Noble Ones” Heritages, after setting forth the 
headings thus: “As removal of [false] view, as abolition of conceit, as ending of 
attachment,“ the following method is set forth: “There is no removal of [false] 
view in one who takes it thus, I see with insight, my insight/; [628] there is 
removal of [false] view in one who takes it thus, Only formations see formations 
with insight, comprehend, define, discern, and delimit them.” There is no abolition 
of conceit in one who takes it thus, “I see thoroughly with insight, I see well with 
insight; there is abolition of conceit in one who takes it thus, “Only formations see 
formations with insight, comprehend, define, discern, and delimit them.' There is 
no ending of attachment in one who is pleased with insight thus, “I am able to see 
with insight; there is ending of attachment in one who takes it thus, Only formations 
see formations with insipht, comprehend, define, discern, and delimit them.” 


84. “There is removal of [false] view in one who sees thus: “Tf formations were 
self, it would be right to take them as self; but being not-self they are taken as self. 
Therefore they are not-self in the sense of no power being exercisable over them; 
they are impermanent in the sense of non-existence after having come to be; they 
are painful in the sense of oppression by rise and fall. 


85. “There is abolition of conceit in one who sees thus: “If formations were 
permanernt, it would be right to take them as permanent; but being impermanent 
they are taken as permanent. Therefore they are impermanent in the sense of 
non-existence after having come to be; they are painful in the sense of 
Oppression by rise and fall; they are not-self in the sense of no power being 
exercisable over them./ 


86. “There is ending of attachment in one who sees thus: “Tí formations were 
pleasant, it would be right to take them as pleasant; but being painful they are 
taken as pleasant. Therefore they are painful in the sense of oppression by rise 
and fall; they are impermanent in the sense of non-existence after having come 
to be; they are not-self in the sense of no power being exercisable over them.” 


“Thus there comes to be the removal of [false] view in one who sees formations 
as not-self; there comes to be the abolishing of conceit in one who sees them as 
impermanent; there comes to be the ending of attachment in one who sees them 
as painful. So this insight is valid in each instance.” 


88. This ¡is how he comprehends formations by attributing the three 
characteristics to them by means of the immaterial septad. 


At this stage both the material meditation subject and the immaterial meditation 
subject have become familiar to him. 


[THE EIGHTEEN PRINCIPAL ÏNSIGHTS] 


89. Having thus become familiar with the material and immaterial meditation 
subjects, and so having penetrated here already a part of those eiphteen principal 
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insights” which are later on to be attained in all their aspects by means of full- 
understanding as abandoning starting with contemplation of dissolution, he 
consequently abandons things opposed [to what he has already penetrated]. 


90. E¡/chfeen principal ínsiehfs is a term for understanding that consists in the 
kinds of insight beginning with contemplation of impermanence. Now, as 
regards these: (1) One who develops the contemplation of impermanence 
abandons the perception of permanence, (2) one who develops the contemplation 
of pain [629] abandons the perception of pleasure, (3) one who develops the 
contemplation of not-self abandons the perception of self, (4) one who develops 
the contemplation of dispassion abandons delighting, (5) one who develops the 
contemplation of fading away abandons greed, (6) one who develops the 
contemplation of cessation abandons origination, (7) one who develops the 
contemplation of relinquishment abandons grasping, (8) one who develops the 
contemplation of destruction abandons the perception of compactness, (9) one 
who develops the contemplation of fall [of formations] abandons accumulation 
[of kamma], (10) one who develops the contemplation of change abandons the 
perception of lastingness, (11) one who develops the contemplation of the signless 
abandons the sign, (12) one who develops the contemplation of the desireless 
abandons đesire, (13) one who develops the contemplation of voidness abandons 
misinterpreting (nsistence), (14) one who develops the insight into states that is 
higher understanding abandons misinterpreting (nsistence) due to grasping 
at a core, (15) one who develops correct knowledge and vision abandons 
misinterpreting (insistence) due to confusion, (16) one who develops the 
contemplation of danger abandons misinterpreting (insistence) due to reliance, 
(17) one who develops the contemplation of reflection abandons non-reflection, 
(18) one who develops the contemplation of turning away abandons 
misinterpreting (insistence) due to bondage (see Patis I 32f.).” 





27. The first seven of the eighteen principal insights are known as the “seven 
contemplations”; see 20.4. Further descriptions are given in XXII.113. 
28. For Vism-mhfs comments on the first seven see note 3 to this chapter. 
“ContemnplaHon 0ƒ destrucHon/ 1s the contemplation of the momentary dissolution of 
formations. “PercepHon oƒ compaciness” is the assumption of unity in a continuity or 
mass or function or object. “ConferiplaHon oƒ destruclion” 1s contemplation of non- 
existence after having been, they say. Contemplation of destruction is the 
unđerstanding by means of which he resolves the compact into ¡its elements and sees 
that it ¡is impermanent in the sense of destruction. Its completion starts with 
contemplation of dissolution, and so there is abandoning of perception of compactness 
then, but before that there ¡s not, because it has not been completed. (9) The seeing of 
the dissolution of formations both by actual experience and by inference and the 
đirecting of attention to their cessation, in other words, their dissolution, is corfeiplaHon 
öƒ ƒnll; through it accumulation [of kamma] is abandoned; his consciousness does not 
incline with craving to the occurrence of that [aggregate-process of existence] for the 
purpose of which one accumulates [kamma]. (10) Seeing change in the two ways 
through aging and through death in what1s born, or seeing another essence subsequent 
to the delimitation of súch and such [an essence supervening] in what was discerned 
by means of the material septad, and so on, 1s “cøœterplaHơn oƒ chanse; by its means he 
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91. Now the meditator has seen formations by means of the three characteristics 
beginning with impermanence, and so he has therefore already penetrated 
among these eighteen insights the contemplations of impermanence, pain, and 
not-self. And then (1) the contemplation of impermanence and (11) the 
contemplation of the signless are one in meaning and different only ¡in the letter, 
and so are (2) the contemplation of pain and (12) the contemplation of the 
đesireless, and so are (3) the contemplation of not-self and (13) the contemplation 
of voidness (see Patis II 63). Consequently these have been penetrated by him as 
well. But (14) insight into states that is hipher understanding is all kinds of 
insight, and (15) correct knowledge and vision is included in purification by 
overcoming doubt (Ch. XIX). Consequently, these two have been penetrated by 
him as well. As to the remaining kinds of insight, some have been penetrated 
and some not. We shall deal with them below.” 





abandons the “perception oƒ lasHinsness,ˆ the assumption of stability. (11)-(13) The three 
beginning with “contemnplation oƒ the signless” are the same as the three beginning with 
contemplation of impermanence. (11) “The sieñ 1s the mere appearance of formations 
as 1f graspable entities, which is due to the individualization of particular functions 
and which, owing to perception of unity in continuity and in mass, 1s assumed to be 
temporarily enduring or permanent. (12) “Desire” 1s longing for pleasure, or it is desire 
consisting in greed, and so on; it means inclinationto formations owing to craving. 
(13) “MisirterpreHns” 1s misinterpreting as self. It is owing to their opposing the “s/@n,/ 
etc., that the contemplations ofimpermanence, etc., are called by the names of “signless,“ 
etc.; so they should be regarded as opposed to the apprehension of a sign, etc., just as 
they are to the perception of permanence, and so on. (14) Insight that occurs by 
knowing an object consisting of a visible datum, etc., and by seeing the đissolution of 
the consciousness that had that visible đatum, etc., as its objJect, and by apprehending 
voidness through the dissolution thus, “Only formations đissolve, there is nothing 
beyond the death of formations,' is the higher understanding, and that ¡s insight into 
states, thus it 1s “sieh† 1n†o states that 1s higher understandins; by its means he abandons 
the view accompanied by craving that is the misinterpretation occurring as grasping 
at a permanent core, and so on. (15) “Correct knoiuledse and 0ision” is a term for the 
seeing of mentality-materiality with its conditions; by its means he abandons the 
“misinterpreHns due to conƒusion” that begins thus, “Was Tin the past?” (M I8) and that 
begins thus, “Thus the world is created by an Overlord“ (?). (16) The knowledge 
consisting in the seeing of danger ¡n all kinds of becomings, etc., which has arisen 
owing to the appearance of terror is “confemplation oƒ dangcr; by 1ts means he abandons 
the craving occurring as “?1?sinterpreHng đue to reliance” because he does not see any 
reliance or support. (17) The knowledge of reflection that is the means to deliverance 
from formations is “contenplaHion oƒ reflecHon; by its means he abandons the ignorance 
that 1s “„on-reflecHơn” on impermanence, etc., and is opposed to reflection on them. 
(18) Equanimity about formations and conformity knowledge are “confemplaHơn oƒ 
turninis 0a; for owing to it the mínd retreats and recoils from all formations, like a 
water drop on a lotus leaf, so by its means he abandons the “sinferpretaHon đue to 
bondase,ˆ which 1s the occurrence of the defilements consisting of the fetters of sense 
đesire, and so on. (Vism-mh 806f.) 

29. See XXII.113f. “When (1) the contemplation of impermanence is established, 
then the contemplations of (6) cessation, (8) destruction, (9) fall, and (10) change are 
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92. For it was with reference only to what has already been penetrated that 
it was said above: “having thus become familiar with the material and 
immaterial meditation subjects, and so having penetrated here already a part 
of those eighteen principal insights, which are later on to be attained ¡in all 
their aspects by means of full understanding as abandoning starting with 
contemplation of dissolution, he consequently abandons things opposed [to 
what he has already penetrated]“ (§89). 


[KNOWLEDGE OF RISE AND FALL—I] 


93. Having purified his knowledge in this way by abandoning the perceptions 
of permanence, etc., which oppose the contemplations of impermanence, etc., he 
pAsses on from comprehension knowledge and begins the task of attaining that 
of contemplation of rise and fall, which is expressed thus: “Ủnderstanding 
[630] of contemplating present states“ change is knowledge of contemplation of 
rise and fall” (Patis I 1), and which comes next after comprehension knowledge. 


94... When he does so, he does it first in brief. Here is the text: “How is it that 
understanding of contemplating present statesf“ change is knowledge of 
contemplation of rise and fall? Present materiality is born [materiality]; the 
characteristic of its generation is rise, the characteristic of its change is fall, the 
contemplation is knowledge. Present feeling... perception ... formations ... 
consciousness_... eye... (etc.).... Present becoming is born [becoming]; the 
characteristic of its generation is rise, the characteristic of its change is fall, the 
contemplation is knowledge“ (Patis I 54).°° 

95. In accordance with the method of this text he sees the characteristic of 
generation, the birth, the arising, the aspect of renewal, of born materiality, as “rise,” 
and he sees its characteristic of change, its destruction, its dissolution, as “fall.” 





partly established. When (2) the contemplation of pain is established, then the 
contemplations of (4) dispassion and (16) danger are partly established. And when (3) 
the contemplation of not-self ¡is established, then the rest are partly established“ 
(Vism-mht 807). 

30. “Theinterpreting of rise and fall must be done on a state that is present according 
to continuity or present according to instant but not on one that is past or future, 
which is why “of present states/ is said“ (Vism-mht 808). “Present materiality is called 
born materiality; it is included ¡in the trio of instants [of arising, presence and 
đissolution], is what1s meant. But that is hard to điscern at the start, so the interpreting 
by insight should be done by means of presence according to continuity“ (Vism-mht 
808). For the elision represented by “... (etc.) ...” see XX.9. In this case, however, the 
last two members of the dependent origination are left out. “Although states 
possessed of aging-and-death are mentioned unđer the heading of birth and of aging- 
and-death in comprehension by groups, etc., nevertheless here in the description of 
knowledge of rise and fall, if it were said “present birth is born; the characteristic of its 
generation is rise, the characteristic of its change is fall,“ etc., it would be tantamount to 
an affirmation and approval of the proposition that birth and aging-and-death were 
possessed of birth and of aging-and-death. So the text ends with “becoming“ in order 
to avoid that“ (Vism-mht 808). 
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9%. He understands thus: “There is no heap or store of unarisen mentality- 
materiality [existing] prior to its arising. When it arises, it does not come from 
any heap or store; and when it ceases, it does not go in any đirection. There is 
nowhere any depository in the way of a heap or store or hoard of what has 
ceased. But just as there is no store, prior to its arising, of the sound that arises 
when a lute is played, nor does it come from any store when it arises, nor does it 
go in any direction when it ceases, nor does it persist as a store when it has 
ceased (cíf. S IV 197), but on the contrary, not having been, it is brought into being 
owing to the lute, the lute's neck, and the man“s appropriate effort, and having 
been, it vanishes—so too all material and immaterial states, not having been, are 
brought into being, and having been, they vanish.” 


97. Having given attention to rise and fall in brief thus, he again [does so in 
đetail according to condition and instant by seeing those characteristics] as 
øiven in the exposition of that same knowledge of rise and fall thus: “(1) He sees 
the rise of the materiality aggregate in the sense of conditioned arising thus: 
With the arising of ignorance there is the arising of materiality; (2)... with the 
arising of craving ... (3) ... with the arising of kamma ... (4) he sees the rise of the 
materiality aggregate in the sense of conditioned arising thus: With the arising 
of nutriment there is the arising of materiality; (5) one who sees the characteristic 
Of generation sees the rise of the materiality aggregate. One who sees the rise of 
the materiality aggregate sees these five characteristics. 


“(1) He sees the fall of the materiality aggregate in the sense of conditioned 
cessation thus: With the cessation of iznorance there is the cessation of materiality; 
(2)... with the cessation of craving ... (3)... with the cessation of kamma.... (4) he 
sees the fall of the materiality aggregate in the sense of conditioned cessation 
thus: With the cessation of nutriment there is the cessation of materiality; [631] 
(5) one who sees the characteristic of change sees the fall of the materiality 
aggregate. One who sees the fall of the materiality agpgregate sees these five 
characteristics” (Patis I 55£.). 


Likewise: “(1) He sees the rise of the feeling aggregate in the sense of 
conditioned arising thus: With the arising of ignorance there ¡s the arising of 
feeling; (2)... with the arising of craving.... (3)... with the arising of kamma ... 
(4) he sees the rise of the feeling aggregate in the sense of conditioned arising 
thus: With the arising of contact there is the arising of feeling; (5) one who sees 
the characteristic of generation sees the rise of the feeling aggregate. One who 
sees the rise of the feeling aggregate sees those five characteristics. 


“(1) He sees the fall of the feeling aggregate in the sense of conditioned 
cessation thus: With the cessation of ignorance there is the cessation of feeling; 
(2)... with the cessation of craving ... (3)... with the cessation of kamma... (4) he 
sees the fall of the feeling aggregate in the sense of conditioned cessation thus: 
With the cessation of contact there is the cessation of feeling; (5) one who sees 
the characteristic of change sees the fall of the feeling agpregate. One who sees 
the fall of the feeling aggregate sees these five characteristics“ (Patis I 55£.). 


And as in the case of the feeling aggregate, [that is, substituting “contact” for 
the “nutriment“ in the case of materiality,] so for the perception and formations 
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aggregates. 5o also for the consciousness aggregate with this difference, that for 
the phrases containing “contact“ there are substituted “with the arising of 
mentality-materiality“ and “with the cessation of mentality-materiality.” 


So there are fifty characteristics stated with the ten in the case of each aggregate 
by seeing rise and fall, by means of which he gives attention in detail according 
to condiHion and accordine to instant (momenf) in this way: “The rise of materiality 
1s thus; its fall is thus; so it rises, so it falls.” 


98. As he does so his knowledge becomes clearer thus: “So, it seems, these 
states, not having been, are brought into being; having been, they vanish.” 


When he thus sees rise and fall in the two ways, according to condition and 
according to instant, the several truths, aspects of the dependent origination, 
methods, and characteristics become evident to him. 


99. When he sees the arising of agpregates with the arising of ignorance and 
the cessation of agøregates with the cessation of ipgnorance, this is his seeing of 
rise and fall according to coơnđiHon. When he sees the rise and fall of aggregates 
by seeing the characteristic of generation and the characteristic of change, this 
is his seeing of rise and fall according to instant. For it is only at the instant of 
arising that there is the characteristic of generation, and only at the instant of 
dissolution that there is the characteristic of change. 


100. So when he sees rise and fall in the two ways, according to condition and 
according to instant thus, the frufh of origination becomes evident to him through 
seeing rise according to condition owing to his discovery of the progenitor. [632] 
The truth of suffering becomes evident to him through seeing rise according to 
instant owing to his discovery of the suffering due to birth. The truth of cessation 
becomes eviđent to him through seeing fall according to condition owing to his 
discovery of the non-arising of things produced by conditions when their conditions 
do not arise. The truth of suffering becomes evident to him too throuph seeing fall 
according to instant owing to his discovery of the suffering due to death. And his 
seeing of rise and fall becomes evident to him as the truth of the path thus: “This is 
the mundane path” owing to abolition of confusion about it. 


101. The đeperndent orisination in forward order becomes evident to him through 
seeing rise according to condition owing to his điscovery that “When this exists, 
that comes to be” (M1262). The dependent origination in reverse order becomes 
evident to him through seeing fall according to condition owing to his điscovery 
that “When this does not exist, that does not come to be” (M1264). Dependently- 
arisen states become evident to him through seeing rise and fall according to 
instant owing to his discovery of the characteristic of the formed; for the things 
pOssessed of rise and fall are formed and conditionally arisen. 


102. The ?efhod of identity becomes evident to him throuph seeing rise according 
to condition owing to his discovery of unbroken continuity in the connection of 
cause with fruit. Then he more thoroughly abandons the annihilation view. The 
method of diversity becomes evident to him throuph seeing rise according to instant 
owing to his discovery that each [state] is new [as it arises]. Then he more thoroughly 
abandons the eternity view. The method of uninterestedness becomes evident to 
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him through seeing rise and fall according to condition owing to hỉs discovery of 
the inability of states to have mastery exercised over them. Then he more thoroughly 
abandons the self view. The method of ineluctable regularity becomes evident to 
him through seeing rise according to condition owing to his discovery of the arising 
of the fruit when the suitable conditions are there. Then he more thoroughly abandons 
the moral-inefficacy-of-action view. 


103. The characferisiic of not-self becomes evident to him through seeing rise 
according to condition owing to his điscovery that states have no curiosity and 
that their existence depends upon conditions. The characteristic of impermanence 
becomes evident to him through seeing rise and fall according to instant owing 
to his discovery of non-existence after having been and owing to his discovery 
that they are secluded from past and future. The characteristic of pain becomes 
evident to him [through that] too owing to his discovery of oppression by rise 
and fall. And the characteristic of individual essence becomes evident to him 
[through that] too owing to his discovery of delimitation [of states] by rise and 
fall3 And in the characteristic of individual essence the temporariness of the 
characteristic of what is formed becomes evident to him [through that] too owing 
to his discovery of the non-existence of fall at the instant of rise and the non- 
existence of rise at the instant of fall.3 


104. When the several truths, aspects of the dependent origination, methods, and 
characteristics have become evident to him thus, then formations appear to him as 
perpetually renewed: “So these states, it seems, being previousÌy unarisen, critic, 
and being arisen, they cease.” [633] And they are not only perpetually renewed, but 
they are also short-lived like dew-drops at sunrise (A IV 137), like a bubble on water 
(SIH 14 D, like a line drawn on water (A IV 137), like a mustard seed on an awÏ/s point 
(Nidd I 42), like a lightning flash (Nidd I 43). And they appear without core, like a 
conjuring trick (S IH 141), like a mirage (Dhp 46), like a dream (Sn 807), like the circle 
of a whirling firebrand (source untraced), like a goblin city (source untraced), like 
froth (Dhp 46), like a plantain trunk (S IH 142), and so on. 


At this point he has attained tender insight-knowledge called contemplation of 
rise and fall, which has become established by penetrating the fifty characteristics 
in this manner: “Only what is subject to fall arises; and to be arisen necessitates 
fall.“ With the attainment of this he is known as a “beginner of insight.” 


[THE TEN ÏMPERFECTIONS OF ÏNSIGHT] 
105. Now, when he is a beginner of insight with this tender insight, ten 
imperfections of insight arise in him. For imperfections of insight do not arise 
either in a noble disciple who has reached penetration [of the truths] or in persons 





31. “With the seeing of rise and fall not only the characteristics of impermanence 
and pain become evident, but also the characteristics, in other words, the individual 
essences, of earth, contact, etc., termed hardness, touching, etc., respectively, become 
clearly evident and discrete (zacch7nn3a) 1n their individual essences” (Vism-mh†t 814). 
32. “Theinclusion of only rise and fall here is because this kind of knowledge occurs 
as seeing only rise and fall, not because of non-existence of the instant of presence” 
(Vism-mht 814). See Introduction, note 18. 
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erring ïn virtue, neglectful of their meditation subject and idlers. They arise only 
in a clansman who keeps to the right course, devotes himself continuously [to 
his meditation subject] and is a beginner of insight. But what are these ten 
imperfectons? They are: (1) illumination, (2) knowledge, (3) rapturous happiness, 
(4 tranquillity, (5) bliss (pleasure), (6) resolution, (7) exertion, (8) assurance, (9) 
equanimity, and (10) attachment. 


106. For this is said: “How does the mind come to be seized by agitation about 
higher states? When a man is bringing [formations] to mind as impermanent, 
1llumination arises in him. He adverts to the illumination thus, “Tllumination is 
a [Noble One“s] state.33 The distraction due to that is agitation. When his mind 
1s seized by that agitation, he does not understand correctly [their] appearance 
as impermanent, he does not understand correctly [their] appearance as painful, 
he does not understand correctly [their] appearance as not-self. 


“Likewise, when he is bringing [formations] to mind as impermanent, 
knowledge arises in him ... happiness ... tranquillity... bliss.... resolution.... 
exertion ... establishment ... equanimity ... attachment arises in him. He adverts 
to the attachment thus, “Attachment is a [Noble One“s] state.ˆ The đistraction due 
to that is agitation. When his mind ¡is seized by that agitation, he does not 
correctly understand [their] appearance as impermanent, [634] he does not 
correctly understand [their] appearance as painful, he does not correctly 
understand [their] appearance as not-self” (Patis II 100). 

107. 1. Herein, illumination ¡is illumination due to insight.“ When it arises, the 
meditator thinks, “Such illumination never arose in me before. I have surely reached 
the path, reached fruition;” thus he takes what is not the path to be the path and 
what is not fruition to be fruition. When he takes what is not the path to be the path 





33. “He adverts to it as Nibbana or as the path or as fruition” (Vism-mht 816). “The 
agitaton, the distraction, that occurs about whether or not the illumination, etc., are 
noble states 1s “0e1fation about higher states”” (Vism-mht 815). In this connection Vism- 
mht quotes the following text: “Friends, any bhikkhu or bhikkhuni who đeclares the 
attainment of Arahantship in my presence has always arrived there by four paths or 
by one of them. What four? Here, friends, a bhikkhu develops insight preceded by 
serenity. While he is developing insight preceded by serenity the path is born in him. 
He cultivates, develops, repeats that path. As he does so his fetters are abandoned and 
his inherent tendencies are brought to an end. Again, friends, a bhikkhu develops 
serenity preceded by insight ... He develops serenity and insight yoked equally. Again, 
friends, a bhikkhUu's mind is seized by agitation about highest states. When that 
consciousness settles down internally, becomes steady, unified and concentrated, 
then the path is born in him ... his inherent tendencies are brought to an end” (A H 
157). 

34. ““HlumninaHon due to 1nsighf is the luminous materiality originated by insight 
consciousness, and that originated by temperature belonging to his own continuity. Of 
these, that originated by insight consciousness is bright and is found only ¡in the 
meditator“s body. The other kind ¡s independent of his body and spreads all round 
over what is capable of being experienced by knowledge. It becomes manifest to him 
too, and he sees anything material in the place touched by it” (Vism-mht 816). 
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and what is not fruition to be fruition, the course of his insight is interrupted. He 
drops his own basic meditation subject and sits just enjoying the illumination. 


108. But this illumination arises in one bhikkhu illuminating only as much as 
the seat he is sitting on; in another, the interior of his room; in another, the 
exterior of his room; in another the whole monastery... a quarter league... a 
half league ... a league ... two leagues ... three leagues; in another bhikkhu it 
arises making a single light from the earth/s surface up to the Brahmã-world. 
But in the Blessed One it arose illuminating the ten-thousandfold world-element. 


109. This story illustrates how it varies. Two elders, it seems, were sitting inside 
a room with a double wall at Cittalapabbata. It was the Ủposatha of the dark of 
the moon that day. All đirections were covered by a blanket of cloud, and at night 
the four-factored gloom® prevailed. Then one elder said, “Venerable sir, the 
flowers of the five colours on the lion table on the shrine terrace are visible to me 
now.“ The other said, “What you say is nothing wonderful, friend. Actually the 
fishes and turtles in the ocean a league away are visible to me now.“ 


110. Thịis imperfection of insipht usually arises in one who has acquired serenity 
and insight. Because the defilements suppressed by the attainments do not manifest 
themselves, he thinks, “I am an Arahant,” like the Elder Mahã-Nãga who lived at 
Uccavälika, like the Elder Mahã-Datta who lived at Hankana, like the Elder Cũla- 
Sumana who lived in the Nikapenna meditation house at Cittalapabbata. 


111. Here is one story as an illustration. The Elder Dhammadinna, it seems, who 
lived at Talañgara—one of the great ones with cankers destroyed who possessed 
the categories of discrimination—was the instructor of a large community of 
bhikkhus. One day, as he was sitting in his own daytime quarters, he wondered, 
“Has our teacher, the Elder Maha-Näga who lives at Uccavalika, [635] brought his 
wWork Of asceticism to its conclusion, or not?” He saw that he was still an ordinary 
man, and he knew that if he đid not go to him, he would die an ordinary man. He 
rose up into the air with supernormal power and alighted near the elder, who was 
sitting in his daytime quarters. He paid homage to him, doïng his duty, and sat 
down at one side. To the question, “Why have you come unexpectedly, friend 
Dhammadinna?“ he replied, “I have come to ask a question, venerable sir“ He was 
told, “Ask, friend. If we know, we shall say.“ He asked a thousand questions. 


112. The elder replied without hesitation to each question. To the remark, “Your 
knowledge is very keen, venerable sir; when was this state attained by you?“ he 
replied, “Sixty years ago, friend.“ “Do you practice concentration, venerable sir?“—— 
“That is not difficult, friend.“—“Then make an elephant, venerable sir The elder 
made an elephant all white. “Now, venerable sir, make that elephant come straight 
at you with his ears outstretched, his tail extended, putting his trunk in his mouth 
and making a horrible trumpeting.“ The elder did so. Seeing the frightful aspect of 
the rapidly approaching elephant, he sprang up and made to run away. Then the 
elder with cankers destroyed put out his hand, and catching him by the hem of his 
robe, he said, “Venerable sỉr, is there any timidity inone whose cankers are destroyed?” 





35. Calirahen-satrannñgatatn tama1nir—“four-factored gloom” is mentioned also at S-a 
T170,M-a V 16 (c. andhakñra), and Ủd-a 66, 304. 
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113. Then he recognized that he was still an ordinary man. He knelt at 
Dhammadinna“s feet and said, “Help me, friend Dhammadinna.“—“Venerable 
sir, I will help you; that is why I came. Do not worry.” Then he expounded a 
meditation subject to him. The elder took the meditation subject and went up on 
to the walk, and with the third footstep he reached Arahantship. The elder was 
a bhikkhu of hating temperamernt, it seems. Such bhikkhus waver on account of 
illumination. 


114. 2. Knơroledee is knowledge due to insight. As he is estimating and judging 
material and immaterial states perhaps knowledge that is unerring, keen, incisive, 
and very sharp arises in him, like a lightning flash. 


115. 3. Rapfuirous happiness is happiness due to insight. Perhaps at that time 
the five kinds of happiness, namely, minor happiness, momentary happiness, 
showering happiness, uplifting happiness, and pervading (rapturous) 
happiness arise in him filling his whole body. 


116. 4. TranguiHity is tranquillity due to insight. As he is sitting at that time in 
his night or day quarters perhaps [636] there is no fatigue or heaviness or rigidity 
or unwieldiness or sickness or crookedness in his body and his mind, but rather 
his body and mind are tranquillized, light, malleable, wieldy, quite sharp, and 
straight. With his body and mind aided by this tranguillity, etc., he experiences 
at that time the superhuman delight with reference to which it is said: 


A bhikkhu when his mind is quiet 
Retires to an empty place, 

And his right insight in the Dhamma 
Gives him superhuman delight. 

It is because he comprehends 

The rise and fall of agøregates 

That he fnds happiness and joy 

And knows it to be deathless (Dhp 3731.). 


Thịs is how tranguillity, associated with lightness, etc., arises in him, bringing 
about this superhuman delight. 


117. 5. Bl/ss (pleasure) is bliss due to insight. At that time perhaps there arises 
in him exceedingly refined bliss (pleasure) flooding his whole body. 


118. 6. Kesolution is faith. For strong faith arises in him in association with 
insight in the form of extreme confidence of consciousness and its concomitants. 


119. 7. ExertFionis energy. For well-exerted energy, neither too lax nor too strained, 
arises in him in association with insight. 


120. ổ. Assurarnce (lit. establishment) is mindfulness. For well-established (well- 
assured), well-founded mindfulness, which is dug in and as immovable as the 
king of mountains, arises in him in association with insight. Whatever subject 
he adverts to, consciously reacts to, gives attention to, reviews, appears to him 
(he is assured of) owing to mindfulness, which descends into it, enters into it, 
just as the other world does to one who has the divine eye. 





36. OkkhandaH—“to descend into”: not in PED; see XXII.34 and M-a I 238. 
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121. 9. Equarimify is both equanimity about insight and equanimity in adverting.” 
For equanimity about insight, which is neutrality about formations, arises strongly 
in him at that time. lt is also equanimity in adverting in the mind door. For whatever 
the subject he adverts to, his adverting works as incisively and sharply as a lightning 
flash, like a red-hot spear plunged into a basket of leaves. 


122. 10. Affachmenf is attachment due to insight. For when his insight is adorned 
with illumination, etc., attachment arises in him, which is subtle and peaceful in 
aspect, and it relies on (clings to) that insight; and he is not able to discern that 
attachment as a đefilement. [637] 


123. And asin the case ofillumination, so too in the case of the other imperfections 
that may arise, the meditator thinks thus: “Such knowledge ... such rapturous 
happiness ... tranquillity.... bliss.... resolution ... exertion ... assurance ... 
equanimity ... attachment never arose in me before. I have surely reached the path, 
reached fruition.” Thus he takes what is not the path to be the path and what is not 
fruition to be fruition. When he takes what is not the path to be the path and what is 
not fruition to be fruition, the course of his insight is interrupted. He drops his basic 
meditation subject and sits just enjoying the attachmert. 


124. And here illumination, etc., are called imperfections because they are the 
basis for imperfection, not because they are [kammically] unprofitable. But 
attachment is both an imperfection and the basis for imperfection. 


As basis only they amount to ten; but with the different ways of taking them 
they come to thirty. 


125.  How? When a man takes it thus, “illumination has arisen in me,” his way 
of taking ¡is due to [false] view. When he takes it thus, “How agreeable this 
i1llumination that has arisen is,” his way of taking is due to pride (conceit). When 
he relishes the ilumination, his way of taking ¡is due to craving. So there are 
three ways of taking it in the case of illumination, that is to say, due to [false] 
view, to pride (conceit), and to craving. Likewise with the rest. So they come to 
thirty with the three ways of taking them. Owing to their influence an unskilful, 
unwary meditator wavers and gets distracted about illumination, etc., and he 
sees each one of them-illumination and the rest-as “This is mine, this is I, this is 
my self” (M I 135). Hence the Ancients said: 


He wavers about illumination, 

And knowledge, rapturous happiness, 

About the tranquilness, the bliss, 

Whereby his mind becomes confused; 

He wavers about resolution, 

Exertion, and assurance, too, 

The adverting-equanimity, 

And equanimity and attachment (Patis II 102). 





37... ““Equnmrmitg about trnsighff is neutrality in the investigation of formations owing to the 
objective field having been already investigated. But in meaning, when it occurs thus, it is 
only neutrality. The volition associated with mind-door adverting is called “equammity 
(upekkhñ) in aduerHns' because it occurs in adverting as onlooking (4J/upekkhama)” (Vism- 
mh†t 819). 
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126. But whenillumination, etc., arise, a skilful, wary meditator who is endowed 
with điscretion either defines and examines it with understanding thus: “This 
ilumination has arisen.® But it is impermanent, formed, conditionally arisen, 
subject to destruction, subject to fall, subject to fading away, subject to cessation.” 
©r he thinks: “If illumination were self, it would be right to take it as self; but 
being not-self, it is taken as self. Therefore it is not-self in the sense of no power 
being exercisable over it; it is impermanent in the sense of non-existence after 
having come to be; it is painful in the sense of oppression by rise and fall,“ all of 
which should be treated in detail according to the method given under the 
immaterial septad (§83). And as in the case of illumination, so too with the rest. 


127. Having investigated it thus, he sees the illumination as “This is not miỉne, this 
1s not Ï, this is not my self.” [638] He sees knowledge ... (etc.) ... attachment as “This 
1s not mỉne, this is not Ï, this is not my self.” Seeing thus, he does not waver or vacillate 
about the illumination, and so on. Hence the Ancients said: 


So when a man of understanding has 

Examined these ten things and is now skilled 

In agitation about higher states 

He no more falls a prey to wavering (Patis II 102). 


128. So he unravels this thirtyfold skein of imperfections without falling a 
prey to wavering. He defines what is the path and what is not the path thus: 
“The states consisting in illumination, etc., are not the path; but it is insight 
knowledge that is free from imperfections and keeps to its course that ¡is the 
path.” 


129. The knowledge that is established in him by his coming to know the path 
and the not-path thus, “This ¡is the path, this is not the path,“ should he 
understood as the purification by knowledge and vision of what is the path and 
what is not the path. 


130. So at this point the defining of three truths has been effected by him. 
How? The defining of the truth of suffering has been effected with the defining 
of mentality-materiality in the purification of view. The defining of the truth of 
Origination has been effected with the discerning of conditions in the purification 
by overcoming doubt. The defining of the truth of the path has been effected with 
the emphasizing of the right path in this purification by knowledge and vision 
of what is the path and what is not the path. So the defining of three truths has 
been effected firstly by means of mundane knowledge only. 


The twentieth chapter called “The Description of 
Purification by Knowledge and Vision of What Is the Path 
and What is Not the Path” ¡in the Treatise on the 
Development of Ủnderstanding in the Pnth oƒ Purification 
composed for the purpose of gladdening good people. 





38. Be Vism-mht reads “a/at kho so” instead of the “ai kho tre” 1n the Ee and Ae 
editions. 
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TDURIFICATION BY KNOWLEDGE AND VISION 
OF THE WAY 


(PaHipadñ-fiñnadassanna-0Isuddh1-rniddesa) 


1. [639] Now, insight reaches its culmination with the eight knowledges, and 
knowledge in conformity with truth! is ninth; these are what is called purification 
by knowledge and vision of the way. 


The eight should be understood as follows: (1) knowledge of contemplation 
of rise and fall, which is insight free from imperfections and steady on its cOurse, 
(2) knowledge of contemplation of dissolution, (3) knowledge of appearance as 
terror, (4) knowledge of contemplation of danger, (5) knowledge of contemplation 
of đispassion, (6) knowledge of desire for deliverance, (7) knowledge of 
contemplation of reflection, and (8) knowledge of equanimity about formations.? 


“Knowledge in conformity with truth as ninth” is a term for conformity. 

So one who wants to perfect this should make these kinds of knowledge his 
task, starting with knowledge of rise and fall free from imperfections. 
2. But why does he again pursue knowledge of rise and fall? To observe the 
[three] characteristics. The knowledge of rise and fall already dealt with, being 





1. “He calls conformity knowledge “knoiuledse 1m conƒormity tuith truth? because it 
1s suitable for penetrating the truths owing to the disappearance of the grosser 
darkness of delusion that conceals the truths“ (Vism-mht 822). The term 
saccñnwlormikafiñua——“knowledge ïn conformity with truth,“ occurs at Vibh 315. The 
term a#lornaññta“conformity knowledge,” occurs in the Patthãna (Patth I 159), but 
not elsewhere in the Pitakas apparently. 

2. “Knoiuledse 0ƒ rise and ƒnll that has become familiar should be understood as 
belonging to full-understanding as abandoning. The contemplation of only the 
đissolution of formations is conternplation of dissolution; that same contemplation as 
knowledge is knơroledse 0ƒ contenplaHon oƒ đissoluHon. One who, owing to it, sees things 
as they are is terrified, thus it is terror. The knowledge that seizes the terrifying aspect 
Of states of the three planes when they appear as terrifying 1s knotuledee 0ƒ appeaTaice 
as terror. One desires to be delivered, thus it is one desiring deliverance: that is, either 
as a consciousness or as a person. His (its) state is desire for deliverance. That itself as 
knơtuledge 1s knoiuledse 0ƒ desire ƒor delioerance. Knowledge that occurs 1n the mode of 
reflecting again is knoioledse oƒ contemplaHon oƒ reflecHon. Knowledge that occurs as 
looking on (upekkhanä) at formations with indifference (rapekkhafä) is knowledge of 
equanimity (upekkhñ) about formations” (Vism-mht 822-23). 
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disabled by the ten imperfections, was not capable of observing the three 
characteristics in their true nature; but once freed from imperfections, it is able to 
đo so. So he should pursue it again here in order to observe the characteristics. 
[640] 


[INSIGHT: THE EIGHT KNOWLEDGES] 


[1. KNOWLEDGE OE RIsE AND FALL—H] 


3. Now, the characteristics fail to become apparent when something is not 
given attention and so something conceals them. What is that? Eirstly, the 
characteristic of impermanence does not become apparent because when rise 
and fall are not given attention, it is concealed by continuity. The characteristic 
of pain does not become apparent because, when continuous oppression is not 
given attention, it is concealed by the postures. The characteristic of not-self 
does not become apparent because when resolution into the various elements is 
not øiven attention, it is concealed by compactness. 


4. However, when continuity is disrupted by discerning rise and fall, the 
characteristic of impermanence becomes apparent in its true nature. 


When the postures are exposed by attention to continuous oppression, the 
characteristic of pain becomes apparent in its true nature. When the resolution 
of the compact is effected by resolution into elements, the characteristic of not- 
self becomes apparent in its true nature.° 





3. CÍ. Pet 128. In the commentary to the Äyatana-Vibhanga we find: “Impermanence 
1s obvious, as when a saucer (say) falls and breaks; ... pain is obvious, as when a boil 
(say) appears in the body; ... the characteristic of not-self is not obvious; ... Whether 
Perfect Ones arise or do not arise the characteristics of impermanence and pain are 
made known, but unless there is the arising of a Buddha the characteristic of not-self 
is not made known” (Vibh-a 49-50, abridged for clarity). 

Again, in the commentary to Majjhima Nikãya Sutta 22: “Having been, it is not, 
therefore it is impermanent; it is impermanent for four reasons, that is, in the sense of 
the state of rise and fall, of change, of temporariness, and of denying permanence. Ït 
1s painful on account of the mode of oppression; it is painful for four reasons, that is, 
in the sense of burning, of being hard to bear, of being the basis for pain, and of 
opposing pleasure ... Ït is not-self on account of the mode of insusceptibility to the 
exercise of power; it is not-self for four reasons, that is, in the sense of voidness, of 
having no owner-master, of having no Overlord, and of opposing self (M-a II 113, 
abridged for clarity). 

Commenting on this Vism paragraph, Vism-mht says: ““When conlinuif/ 15 
đisrupted” means when continuity is exposed by observing the perpetual otherness 
Of states as they øgo on ocCurring in succession. For it is not through the connectedness 
Of states that the characteristic of impermanence becomes apparent to one who rightly 
observes rise and fall, but rather the characteristic becomes more thoroughly evident 
through their đisconnectedness, as if they were iron darts. “When the posfures are 
exposed” means when the concealment of the pain that is actually inherent in the 
postures is exposed. For when pain arises in a posture, the next posture adopted 
removes the pain, as it were, concealing it. But once it is correctly known how the pain 
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5. And here the following đifferences should be understood: the impermanent, 
and the characteristic of impermanence; the painful, and the characteristic of 
pain; the not-self, and the characteristic of not-self. 


6. Herein, the five agpregates are impermanent. Why? Because they rise and 
fall and change, or because of their non-existence after having been. Rise and 
fall and change are the characteristic of impermanence; or mode alteration, in 
other words, non-existence after having been [is the characteristic of 
impermanence].* 


7. Those same five aggregates are painful because of the words, “What is 
impermanent is painful” (S III 22). Why? Because of continuous oppression. 
The mode of being continuously oppressed is the characteristic of pain. 


8... Those same five agpregates are not-self because of the words, “What is painful 
is not-self” (S III 22). Why? Because there is no exercising of power over them. 
The mode of insusceptibility to the exercise of power is the characteristic of not- 
self. 


9. The meditator observes all this in its true nature with the knowledge of the 
contemplation of rise and fall, in other words, with insight free from imperfections 
and steady on its course. 


[2. KNOWLEDGE OF ISSOLUTION] 


10. When he repeatedly observes in this way, and examines and investigates 
material and immaterial states, [to see] that they are impermanent, painful, and 





in any posture is shifted by substituting another posture for that one, then the 
concealment of the païn that is in them is exposed because it has become evident that 
formations are being incessantly overwhelmed by pain. “ResoluHiơn oƒ the compacE' 1s 
effected by resolving [what appears compact] in this way, “The earth element is one, 
the water element is another' etc., đistinguishing each one; and in this way, “Contact is 
one, feeling is another“ etc., đistinguishing each one. “When the resolution 0ƒ the cotnpact 
¡s effected” means that what is compact as a mass and what is compact as a function or 
as an object has been analyzed. For when material and immaterial states have arisen 
mutually steadying each other, [mentality and materiality, for example,] then, owing to 
misinterpreting that as a unity, compactness of mass is assumed throuph failure to 
subject formations to pressure. And likewise compactness of function is assumed 
when, although definite differences exist in such and such states” functions, they are 
taken as one. And likewise compactness of object is assumed when, although 
đifferences exist in the ways in which states that take objects make them their objects, 
those objects are taken as one. But when they are seen after resolving them by means of 
knowledge into these elements, they disintegrate like froth subjected to compression by 
the hand. They are mere states (đhaz~mñ) occurring due to conditions and void. In this way 
the characteristic of not-self becomes more evident” (Vism-mhịt 824). 

4. “These modes, [that is, the three characteristics,] are not included in the aggregates 
because they are states without individual essence (asabhãua-dhmrmrma); and they are not 
separate from the aggregates because they are unapprehendable without the aggregates. 
But they should be understood as appropriate conceptual differences (øøfiñatH-0isesñ) that 
are reason for differentiation in the explaining of dangers in the five ageregates,and which 
are allowable by common usage in respect of the five agerepates” (Vism-mht 825). 
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not-self, then if his knowledge works keenly, formations quickly become apparent.° 
Once his knowledge works keenly and formations quickly become apparent, he 
no longer extends his mindfulness to their arising or presence Or OCCurrence Or 
sign, but brings it to bear only on their cessation as destruction, fall and breakup. 
[641] 


11. When insight knowledge has arisen in him in this way so that he sees how 
the field of formations, having arisen thus, ceases thus, it is called contemplation 
of dissolution at that stage,” with reference to which it is said: 


“Understanding of contemplation of đissolution, after reflecting on an object— 
how is this knowledge of insight? 


“Consciousness with materiality as its object arises and dissolves. Having 
reflected on that object, he contemplates the dissolution of that consciousness. 


““He contemplates“: how does he contemplate? He contemplates as 
impermanent, not as permanent; he contemplates as painful, not as pleasant; he 
contemplates as not-self, not as selí; he becomes dispassionate, he does not 
delight; he causes fading away of greed, he does not inflame it; he causes 
cessation, not origination; he relinquishes, he does not grasp. Contemplating as 
impermanent, he abandons the perception of permanence. Contemplating as 
painful, he abandons the perception of pleasure. Contemplating as not-self, he 
abandons the perception of self. Becoming đispassionate, he abandons deliphi. 
Causing fading away, he abandons greed. Causing cessation, he abandons 
Originating. Relinquishing, he abandons grasping. 

“Consciousness with feeling as its object ... Consciousness with perception 
as its object ... with formations as its object ... with consciousness as its object ... 
with eye as its object ... (etc—see XX.9).... with ageing-and-death as its object ... 
Relinquishing, he abandons grasping. 

“The substitution of the object, 

The transference of understanding, 
The power of adverting—these 

Are insight following reflection. 
“Defining both to be alike 

By inference from that same object, 





5. “The keenness of knowledge comes about owing to familiarity with development. 
And when it is familiar, development occurs as though it were absorbed in the object 
owing to the absence of distraction” (Vism-mhịt 825). 
6. ““Arising” is the alteration consisting in generation. “Presence” is the arrival at 
presence: ageing is what is meant. “Occurrence' 1s the occurrence of what is clung to. 
“The sier is the sign of formations; the appearance of formations like graspable entities, 
which is đue to compactness of mass, etc., and to individualization of functHon, is the 
sien of formations“ (Vism-mht 826). See also n.12. 

“It is momentary cessation that is in other words “cessaơn as destrucHon, ƒqll and 
breakup'” (Vism-mhịt 826). 
7. Elastrữm khane (or etastmnn thãne) seems a better reading here than ekasrt khan”; 
cf. parallel phrases at the end of §29, 30, 31. 
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Intentness on cessation—these 
Are insight in the mark of fall. 


“Having reflected on the object 
Dissolution he contemplates, 
Appearance then as empty—this 

Is insight of higher understanding. 


“Skilled in the three contemplations, 
And ïn the fourfold insight too, 
Skilled in the three appearances, 

The various views will shake him not. 


“Knowledge is in the sense of that being known and understanding in the sense 
of the act of understanding that. Hence it was said: “Understanding of contemplating 
dissolution, after reflecting on an object, is knowledge of insight“ (Patis I 570. 


12. Herein, aƒfer reflecHns ơn an object is having reflected on, having known, 
any object; the meaning is, having seen it as liable to destruction and fall. 
Understanding oƒ the contenplaHon oƒ đissolution: any understanding of the 
contemnplation of the dissolution of the knowledge arisen after reflecting on the 
object as liable to destruction and fall is called knoiledse 0ƒ insieht. [642] Hơi 
has the meaning of a question showing desire to expound. 


13. Next,in order to show how that comes about, consciousness with materiality 
as its object, etc., is said. Herein, consciousness with materiality as its object arises 
and dissolves: rpñramrnanan ciHatn uppajjifoä bhíjjafi [is the equivalent of] 
riipirammatan cittat uppajjitoñ bhíjjafi; or the meaning is rñipñrammanunbhñue ciHmn 
1ippnJjitoñ phíJJnH [alternative grammatical substitution]. Haơïng rflected on that obJect: 
having reflected on, having known, that object consisting of materiality; the meaning 
1s, having seen it as liable to destruction and fall. He contemplates the dissolution oƒ that 
COfISCi01sfiess: by means of a subsequent consciousness he contemplates the 
dissolution of that consciousness with which that object consisting of materiality 
was seen as liable to destructon and fall. Hence the Ancients said: “He sees with 
insight both the known and the knowledge.” 


14. He contemplates (anupassaH): he sees always accordingly (anu anw passati); 
the meaning is, he sees again and again in various modes. Henee it is said: “He 
contemplates”: hơi does he conternplate? He contemplates as inperrmanent, and so on. 


15. Herein, dissolution is the culminating point of impermanence, and so the 


meditator contemplating dissolution contemplates the whole field of formations 
as fmpermmanent, not as permanent.Š Then, because of the painfulness of what is 





8. ““He contemplates as impermanent here not by inferential knowledge thus, 
“Impermanentin the sense of đissolution”, like one who is comprehending formations 
by groups (XX.13-14), nor by seeing fall preceded by apprehension of rise, like a 
beginner of insight (XX.93ff.); but rather it is after rise and fall have become apparent 
as actual experience throuph the influence of knowledge of rise and fall that he then 
leaves rise aside in the way stated and contemplates formations as impermanent by 
seeing only their đissolution. But when he sees them thus, there is no trace in him of 
any apprehension of them as permanent“ (Vism-mht 827). 
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impermanent and because of the non-existence of self in what is painful, he 
contemplates that same whole field of formations as Øø/nƒwl, not as pleasant, he 
cơnternplates it as iof†-selƒ, not as selƒ. 


16.  But what is impermanent, painful, not-self, is not something to delight in; 
and what is not something to delight in is not something to arouse greed for; 
consequently, when that field of formations is seen as impermanent, painful, 
not-self, in accordance with the contemplation of đissolution, then he becores 
đispassionate, he does not delight; he causes ƒadins atua oƒ greed, he does not inƒlame tt. 
'When he does not inflame greed thus, he caIses cessafion Of preed, not its 0r?ginafion, 
which happens firstly by means of mundane knowledge;? the meaning is, he 
does not cause origination. 


17. Or alternatively, having thus caused the fading away of greed, and caused 
the cessation of the seen field of formations, he causes the cessation of the unseen 
too by means of inferential knowledge, he does not originate it. He gives attention 
only to its cessation, he sees only its cessation, not its origin, is the meaning. 


18. Progressing in this way, he relinquishes, he does not srasp. What is meant? 
[What is meant is that] this contemplation of impermanence, etc., is also called 
both “relinqguishment as giving up” and “relinquishment as entering into“ (see 
Patis I 194) because, by substitution of opposite qualities, it gives up defilements 
along with aggregate producing kamma-formations, and because, by seeing 
the unsatisfactoriness of what is formed, [643] it also enters into, by inclining 
towards, Nibbana, which is the opposite of the formed. Therefore the bhikkhu 
who possesses that [contemplation] gives up defilements and enters into 
Nibbãna in the way stated, he does not grasp (cling to) defilements by causing 
rebirth, nor does he grasp (cling to) a formed object through failing to see its 
unsatisfactoriness. Hence it was said: he relinquishes, he does not grasp. 


19. Now in order to show which states are abandoned by these three kinds of 
knowledge, contenplaHns as imperrmnanent, he abandons the perception 0ƒ permanience, 
etc., is said. Herein, delight is craving accompanied by happiness. The rest is as 
already stated. 


20. As to the stanzas: fhe substituHon oƒ the object [means that] after seeing the 
dissolution of materiality, there is the substitution of another object for that first 
object by seeing the dissolution of the consciousness by which the dissolution [of 
materiality] was seen. Tratsƒerence 0ƒ aderstandine is the abandoring of rise and the 
specializing ín fall. The pơuer oƒ aduerting is the ability, after seeing the dissolution of 
materiality, to advert immediately for the purpose of seeing the dissolution of the 
consciousness that had that dissolution as its object. Are 7nsieht folloutng rflecHon: 
this is called contemplation of dissolution after reflecting on an object. 


21. Døfiming both to be alike bụ inƒerence from that same object: the meaning 1s that 
by inference, by induction, from the object seen by actual experience he defines 





9. ““Catises cessafion: he causes greed to reach the cessation of suppression; he 
Suppresses it, is the meaning. That is why he said “bự 1neans oƒ trundane knoiulede.ˆ 
And since there is suppression, how can there be arousing? Therefore he said “of ¡1s 
orieinaHon'” (Vism-mht 828). 
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both [the seen and the unseen] to have a single individual essence thus, “The 
field of formations dissolved in the past, and will break up m the future, just as 
1t does [in the present].“ And this is said by the Ancients: 


“With vision of those present purified 

He infers those past and future to be alike; 

He infers that all formations disappear, 

Like dew-drops when the morning sun comes up.” 


22. Intentness on cessation: after thus giving to both a single definition based on 
their đissolution, he thus becomes intent on cessation, in other words, on that 
same đissolution. The meaning is that he attaches importance to it, inclines, 
tends, leans towards it. A7 insieht ïn the trark of ƒnll: what is meant 1s that this is 
called insight into the characteristic of fall. 


23. Haưing reflected ơn the obJect: having first known the object consisting of 
materiality, and so on. Dissolution he contemplates: having seen the dissolution of 
that object, he contemplates the đissolution of the consciousness that had that as 
1ts object. [644] 


24. Appearance then as emptự: while he is contemplating đissolution in this way, he 
succeeds in making [formations] appear as void thus, “Only formations breakup; 
their breakup is death; there ¡is nothing else at all.“ Hence the Ancients said: 


“Aggregates cease and nothing else exists; 
Breakup of aggregates is known as death. 
He watches their destruction steadfastly, 

As one who with a điamond đrills a gem.” !! 


25. ]s insight oƒ hieher understanding: what is meant is that the reflection on the 
object, the contemplation of đissolution, and the appearance as void are called 
insight of higher unđerstanding. 


26. Skiled ïm the three contemplaHons: a bhikkhu who is competent in the three 
beginning with contemplation of impermanence. 4đ ïmn the ƒourƒfold insight too: 
in the four kinds of insight beginning with dispassion. Skilled ín the three 
appearances: and owing to skill in this threefold appearance, namely, as liable to 
đestruction and fall, as terror, and as void.!2 The 0arious 0ietUs tuill shake hữm not: he 
does not vacillate on account of the various kinds of views such as the eternity view. 





10. “Here ïn this world there is no self that is something other than and apart from the 
aggregates” (Vism-mht 830). Cf. also: “When any ascetics or brahmans whatever see self 
1n its various forms, they all of them see the five aggregates, or one of them” (S IV 46). 
11. “Asaskilled man drilling a gem with a tool watches and keeps in mind only the hole 
he is drilling, not the gem”s colour, etc., so too the meditator wisely keeps in mỉnd only the 
ceaseless dissolution of formations, not the formations” (Vism-mht 830). 

12. The Harvard text reads “kha/ato 0a0ato suffiato H——as destruction, as fal], as void.” 
But Vism-mht says: ““The three appearances”: in the threefold appearance as 
1mpermanent and so on. Eor appearance as destruction and fall is appearance as 
1mpermanent, appearance as terror is appearance as pain, and appearance as void is 
appearance as not-self (Vism-mht 830). 
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27. When he no longer vacillates and so constantly bears in mind that the 
unceased will also cease, the undissolved will also đissolve, then he đisregards 
the arising, presence, occurrence and sign of all formations, which keep on 
breaking up, like fragile pottery being smashed, like fine dust being dispersed, 
like sesame seeds being roasted, and he sees only their breakup. Just as a man 
with eyes standing on the bank of a pond or on the bank of a river during heavy 
rain would see large bubbles appearing on the surface of the water and breaking 
up as soon as they appeared, so too he sees how formations break up all the time. 
The Blessed One said of such a meditator: 


“And he who looks upon the world 

As one who looks upon a bubble, 

As one who looks upon a mirage, 

Is out of sight of Death the King” (Dhp 170). 


28. When he constantly sees that all formations thus break up all the time, then 
contemplation of dissolution grows strong in him, bringing eight advantages, 
which are these: abandoning of [false] view of becoming, giving up attachment 
to life, constant application, a purified livelihood, no more anxiety, absence of 
fear, acquisition of patience and gentleness, and conquest of aversion (boredom) 
and sensual delight. [645] Hence the Ancients said: 


“Ơn seeing these eight perfect qualities 

He comprehends formations constantly, 

Seeing breakup in order to attain 

The Deathless, like the sage with burning turban.” 
(see S V 440) 


Knowledge of contemplation of đissolution is ended. 


[3. KNOWLEDGE OF APPEARANCE AS TERROR] 


29. As he repeats, develops and cultivates in this way the contemplation of 
dissolution, the object of which is cessation consisting in the destruction, fall 
and breakup of all formations, then formations classed according to all kinds of 
becoming, generation, destiny, station, or abode of beings, appear to him in the 
form of a great terror, as lions, tigers, leopards, bears, hyenas, spirits, ogres, fierce 
bulls, savage dogs, rut-maddened wild elephants, hideous venomous serpents, 
thunđerbolts, charnel grounds, battlefields, flaming coal pits, etc., appear to a 
timid man who wants to live in peace. When he sees how past formations have 
ceased, present ones are ceasing, and those to be generated ¡n the future will 
cease in just the same way, then what ¡is called knowledge of appearance as 
terror arises in him at that stage. 


30. Here is a simile: a woman“s three sons had offended against the king, it 
seems. The king ordered their heads to be cut off. She went with her sons to the 
place of their execution. When they had cut off the eldest one“s head, they set 
about cutting off the middle one“s head. Seeing the eldest one“s head already 
cut off and the middle one“s head being cut off, she gave up hope for the youngest, 
thinking, “He too will fare like them.” Now, the meditator“s seeing the cessation 
Of past formations is like the woman⁄s seeing the eldest son“s head cut off. His 
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seeing the cessation of those present is like her seeing the middle one“s head 
being cut off. His seeing the cessation of those in the future, thinking, “Formations 
to be generated in the future will cease too,“ is like her giving up hope for the 
youngest son, thinking, “He too will fare like them.” When he sees in this way, 
knowledge of appearance as terror arises in him at that stage. 


31.  Also another simile: a woman with an infected womb had, it seems, given 
birth to ten children. [646] Of these, nine had already died and one was dying in 
her hands. There was another in her womb. Seeing that nine were dead and the 
tenth was dying, she gave up hope about the one in her womb, thinking, “lt too 
will fare just like them.” Herein, the meditator“s seeing the cessation of past 
formations is like the woman“s remembering the death of the nine children. The 
meditator“s seeing the cessation of those present is like her seeing the moribund 
state of the one in her hands. His seeing the cessation of those in the future is like 
her giving up hope about the one in her womb. When he sees in this way, 
knowledge of appearance as terror arises in him at that stage. 


32. But does the knowledge of appearance as terror [itself] fear or does it not 
fear? It does not fear. For it is simply the mere udgment that past formations have 
ceased, present ones are ceasing, and future ones will cease. Just as a man with 
eyes looking at three charcoal pits at a city gate is not himself afraid, since he 
only forms the mere judgment that all who fall into them will suffer no little 
pain;—or just as when a man with eyes looks at three spikes set in a row, an 
acacia spike, an iron spike, and a gold spike, he is not himself afraid, since he 
only forms the mere judgment that all who fall on these spikes will suffer no 
little pain;—so too the knowledge of appearance as terror does not itself fear; it 
only forms the mere judgmernt that in the three kinds of becoming, which resemble 
the three charcoal pits and the three spikes, past formations have ceased, present 
ones are ceasing, and future ones will cease. 


33. But it is called “appearance as terror” only because formations in all kinds 
of becoming, generation, destiny, station, or abode are fearful in being bound for 
destruction and so they appear only as a †error. 


Here is the text about its appearance to him as terror: “When he brings to 
miỉnd as impermanent, what appears to him as terror? When he brings to mind 
as painful, what appears to him as terror? When he brings to mind as not-self 
what appears to him as terror? When he brings to mind as impermanent, the 
sigøn appears to him as terror. When he brings to mind as painful, occurrence 
appears to him as terror. When he brings to mind as not-self, the sign and 
Occurrence appear to him as terror” (Patis H 63). 


34. Herein, fhe sien is the sign of formations. Thỉs is a term for past, future and 
present formations themselves. [647] He sees only the death of formations when 
he brings them to mỉnd as impermanent and so the sign appears to him as a 
terror. Occw7rence is occurrence in material and immaterial becoming. He sees 
Occurrence—though ordinarily reckoned as pleasure—only as a state of being 
continuously oppressed when he brings them to mind as painful, and so 
Occurrence appears to him as a terror. 
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He sees both the sign and the occurrence as empty, vain, void, without power 
or guide, like an empty village, a mirage, a goblin city, etc, when he brings 
[them] to mind as not-self, and so the sign and occurrence appear to him as a 
t©rTOF. 


Knowledge of appearance as terror is ended. 


[4. KNOWLEDGE OF DANGER] 


35. As he repeats, develops and cultivates the knowledge of appearance as 
terror he finds no asylum, no shelter, no place to øo to, no refuge ín any kind of 
becoming, generation, destiny, station, or abode. In all the kinds of becoming, 
generation, destiny, station, and abode there is not a single formation that he can 
place his hopes in or hold on to. The three kinds of becoming appear like charcoal 
pits full of glowing coals, the four primary elements like hideous venomous 
snakes (S IV 174), the five aggregates like murderers with raised weapons (S IV 
174), the six internal bases like an empty village, the six external bases like 
village-raiding robbers (S IV 174-75), the seven stations of consciousness and 
the nine abodes of beings as though burning, blazing and glowing with the 
eleven fires (see S IV 19), and all formations appear as a huge mass of dangers 
đestitute of satisfaction or substance, like a tumour, a disease, a dart, a calamity, 
an affliction (see M I 436). How? 


36. They appear as a forest thicket of seemingly pleasant aspect but infested 
with wild beasts, a cave full of tigers, water haunted by monsters and ogres, an 
enemy with raised sword, poisoned food, a road beset by robbers, a burning 
coal, a battlefield between contending armies appear to a timid man who wants 
to live in peace. And just as that man is frightened and horrified and his hair 
stands up when he comes upon a thicket infested by wild beasts, etc., and he 
sees it as nothing but danger, so too when all formations have appeared as a 
terror by contemplation of đissolution, this meditator sees them as utterly destitute 
Of any core or any satisfaction and as nothing but danger. 


37. “How is it that understanding of appearance as terror is knowledge of 
danger? [648] 

“(1.a.) Understanding of appearance as terror thus, “Arising is terror, is 
knowledge of danger. Understanding of appearance as terror thus, Occurrence 
1s terror“... “The sign is terror“... “Accumulation is terror“... “Rebirth-linking is 
terror“... Destiny is terror“... Generation Is terror“... “Re-arising 1s terror”... 
“Birth is terror“... “Ageing is terror“... Sickness is terror“... Death is terror“... 
“Sorrow is terror“... Understanding of appearance as terror thus, Lamentation 
1s terror, is knowledge of danger. Understanding of appearance as terror thus, 
“Despair is terror, is knowledge of danger. 


“(1.b.) Knowledge of the state of peace is this: Non-arising is safety. Knowledge 
of the state of peace is this: “Non-occurrence is safety“... (etc.) ... Knowledge of 
the state of peace is this: “Non-despair is safety.” 

“(1.c.) Knowledge of the state of peace is this: “Arising is terror; non-arising is 
safety.“ Knowledge of the state of peace is this: “Occurrence is terror; non- 
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OcCurrence is safety“.... (etc.) ... Knowledge of the state of peace is this: “Despair 
is terror; non-despair is safety.” 


“(2.a.) Understanding of appearance as terror thus, “Arising is suffering, is 
knowledge of danger. Understanding of appearance as terror thus, “Occurrence 
is suffering“... (etc.).... Despair is suffering” is knowledge of danger. 


“(2.b.) Knowledge of the state of peace is this: Non-occurrence is bliss”... 
(etc.)... Knowledge of the state of peace is this: “Non-despair is bliss.” 


“(2.c.) Knowledge of the state of peace is this: “Arising is suffering; non- 
arising is bliss.“ Knowledge of the state of peace is this: Occurrence is suffering; 
non-occurrence is bliss”... (etc.).... Knowledge of the state of peace is this: “Iespair 
is suffering; non-despair is bliss.' 

“(3.a.) Understanding of appearance as terror thus, “Arising is worldly, is 
knowledge of danger. Understanding of appearance as thus, “Occurrence is 
worldly“... (etc.) ... Despair is worldly” is knowledge of danger. 


“(3.b.) Knowledge of the state of peace is this: “Non-arising is unworldly.' 
Knowledge of the state of peace is this: “Non-occurrence is unworldly”... (etc.) 
... Knowledge of the state of peace is this: Non-despair is unworldly.” 


“(3.c.) Knowledge of the state of peace is this: “Arising is worldly; non-arising 
is unworldly.ˆ Knowledge of the state of peace is this: Occurrence is worldly; 
non-occurrence is unworldly“... (etc.) ... Knowledge of the state of peace is this: 
“Despair is worldly; non-despair is unworldly.' 


“(4.a.) Understanding of appearance as terror thus, “Arising is formations, is 
knowledge of danger. Understanding of appearance as terror thus, Occurrence 
1s formationsí... (etc.) ... 2espair is formations” is knowledge of danger. 


“(4.b.) Knowledge of the state of peace is this: “Non-arising is Nibbãna.” 
Knowledge of the state of peace is this: “Non-occurrence is Nibbaäna: ... (etc.).... 
Knowledge of the state of peace is this Non-despair is Nibbäna.” 


“(4.c.) Knowledge of the state of peace is this: “Arising is formations; non- 
arising is Nibbãna.“ Knowledge of the state of peace is this: “Occurrence is 
formations; non-occurrence is Nibbãna/.... (etc.)... Knowledge of the state of 
peace is this: “Despair is formations; non-despair is Nibbãna. [649] 


“He contemplates as suffering 
Arising, occurrence, and the sign, 
Accumulation, rebirth-linking— 
And this his knowledge is of danger. 


“He contemplates as bliss no arising, 
And no occurrence, and no sign, 

No accumulation, no rebirth-linking— 
And this his knowledge is of peace. 
“This knowledge about danger has 
Five sources for its Origin; 

Knowledge of peace has also five— 
Ten knowledges he understands. 
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“When skilled in these two kinds of knowledge 
The various views will shake him not. 


“Knowledge is in the sense of that being known and understanding ¡is in the 
sense of the act of understanding that. Hence it was said: “Ủnderstanding of 
appearance as terror is knowledge of danger“” (Patis I 590. 


38. Herein, arising is appearance here [in this becoming] with previous kamma 
as condition. Occwrrence 1s the occurrence of what has arisen in this way. The sign 
1s the sign of all formations. Accwulation is the kamma that is the cause of future 
rebirth-linking. Rebirth-linking is future appearance. Desf// is the destiny in 
which the rebirth-linking takes place. GeneraHơn is the generating of aggregates. 
Re-arising is the occurrence of kamma-result stated thus, “In one who has attained 
[to it] or in one who has been reborn [in ¡it]“ (Dhs §1282). B7rfh ¡s birth with 
becoming as its condition, itself a condition for ageing and so on. Ageing, 
sickness, death, etc., are obvious. 


39. And here only the five beginning with arising are mentioned as actual 
objects of knowledge of danger; the rest are synonyms for them. For the pair, 
@eneratiơn and birth, are synonyms both for arisine and for rebirth-linking. The 
pAïr, desfim and re-arising, are synonyms fOr 0cCU7rence. Äqeing, etc., are synonyms 
for the sign. Hence it was said: 


“He contemplates as suffering 
Arising, occurrence, and the sign, 
Accumulation, rebirth-linking— 

And this his knowledge is of danger.” 


Angd: 


“This knowledge about danger has 
Five sources for its origin” (§37). 


40... Knoipledse oƒ the state 0ƒ peace is this: “Non-arising ¡is saƒety,” etc.: this, however, 
should be understood as said for the purpose of showing the opposite kind of 
knowledge to knowledge of danger. Or when it is stated in this way, that there is 
safety without terror and free from danger, it is for the purpose of comforting 
those who are upset in their hearts by seeing danger through appearance as 
terror. Or else, when arising, etc., have clearly appeared to a man as terror, his 
mỉnd inclines towards their opposites, and so this is said [650] for the purpose 
of showing the advantages in the knowledge of danger established by the 
appearance as terrOr. 

41. And here (1.a.) whatis terror is certainly (2.a) s⁄ƒfering, and what is suffering 
is purely (3.a.) worldly since it is not free from the worldliness of the rounds [of 
becoming], of the world, and of defilements,' and what is worldly consists solely 





13.  Vism-mht defines the three kinds of worldliness (ãisa) as follows: Worldliness 0ƒ 
the round (0n†titmisa) 1s that of the threefold round of past, future and present becoming; 
worldliness of the world (Jokãrrsa) 1s the five cords of sense đesire (¡.e. objects of sense 
desire including food, etc.) because they are accessible to defilements; ¡0orlđliness 0ƒ 
defilement (kilesãmmisa) 1s the defilements themselves (see Vism-mht 836). 
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of (4.a) ƒformaHons. Therefore it is said that (2.a) #derstandine 0ƒ ñppearace as 
terror thus, “Arising is suffering,” is knowledge of đanger, and so on. And while 
this is so, still there is a đifference to be understood here in the way these things 
[beginning with “arising”] occur, since there is a difference in their mode with 
the mode of terror, the mode of suffering, and the mode of worldliness. 


42. Ten knơuledees he understands: one who understands knowledge of danger 
understands, penetrates, realizes, ten kinds of knowledge, that is, the five based 
on arising, etc., and the five on non-arising and so on. When skiled ïn these tiuo 
kinds oƒ knouledee: with skill in the two, that is, knowledge of đanger and 
knowledge of the state of peace. The 0ariows 0ietUs t0ill shake hữm not: he does not 
vacillate about views that occur such as “The ultimate Nibbãna ¡is here and 
now.“ The rest is clear. 


Knowledge of contemplation of danger is ended. 


[5B. KNOWLEDGE OF ÏISPASSION] 


43. When he sees all formations in this way as danger, he becomes 
dispassionate towards, is dissatisfied with, takes no delight in the manifold 
field of formations belonging to any kind of becoming, destiny, station of 
consciousness, or abode of beings. Just as a golden swan that loves the foothills 
of Citta Peak finds delight, not in a filthy puddle at the gate of a village of 
outcastes, but only in the seven great lakes (see XIH.38), so too this meditator 
swan finds delight, not in the manifold formations seen clearly as danger, but 
only ¡in the seven contemplations, because he delights in development. And just 
as the lion, king of beasts, finds delight, not when put into a gold cage, but only 
in Himalaya with its three thousand leagues” extent, so too the meditator lion 
finds delight, not in the triple becoming of the happy destiny,'* but only in the 
three contemplations. And just as Chaddanta, king of elephants, all white with 
sevenfold stance, possessed of supernormal power, who travels through the 
air,” finds pleasure, not in the midst of a town, but only in the Chaddanta Lake 
and Wood in the Himalaya, [651] so too this meditator elephant fnds delight, 
not in any formation, but only in the state of peace seen in the way beginning 
“Non-arising is safety,” and his mind tends, inclines, and leans towards that. 


Knowledge of contemplation of dispassion is ended. 


44. [Knowledge of contemplation of danger] is the same as the last two kinds 
of knowledge in meaning. Hence the Ancients said: “Knowledge of appearance 
as terror while one only has three names: lt saw all formations as terror, thus the 
name “appearance as terror“ arose; it aroused the [appearance of] danger in 
those same formations, thus the name “contemplation of danger“ arose; it arose, 





14. The reference is to the happy destinies of the sense-desire world (human beings 
and đeities), the fine-material Brahma-world, and the immaterial Brahmäa-world. 

15. For “ten kinds of elephants” of which the Chaddanta (Six-toothed) is the “best” 
see M-a II 25. Cf. also the description of the elephant called “Uposatha,“ one of the 
seven treasures of the Wheel-turning Monarch (M II 173). ©n the expression “with 
sevenfold stance” (saftappati†tha) Vism-mht says “Hatthapñda-oñlauatthikosehi 
bhimmiphusanehi sattahi paHi†hito tí saHapatiffho” (Vism-mht 838). 
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becoming đispassionate towards those same formations, thus the name 
“contemplation of đispassion“ arose.” Also it is said in the text: “Understanding 
Of appearance as terror, knowledge of danger, and dispassion: these things are 
one in meaning, only the letter is đifferent” (Patis H 63). 


[ó. KNOWLEDGE OF DESIRE FOR ÏELIVERANCE] 


45. When, owing to this knowledge of dispassion, this clansman becomes 
dispassionate towards, is đissatisfied with, takes no đelight in any single one of 
all the manifold formations in any kind of becoming, generation, destiny, station 
Of consciousness, or abode of beings, his mind no longer sticks fast, cleaves, 
fastens on to them, and he becomes desirous of being delivered from the whole 
field of formations and escaping from it. Like what? 


46. Just as a fish in a net, a frog in a snake“s jaws, a jungle fow] shut into a cage, 
a đeer fallen into the clutches of a strong snare, a snake in the hands of a snake 
charmer, an elephant stuck fast in a great bog, a royal nãga in the mouth of a 
supamna, the moon inside Rãhu's mouth,'* a man encircled by enemies, etc.— 
just as these are desirous of being delivered, of fnding an escape from these 
things, so too this meditator“s mind is desirous of being delivered from the 
whole field of formations and escaping from it. Then, when he thus no longer 
relies on any formations and is desirous of being delivered from the whole field 
of formations, knowledge of desire for deliverance arises in him. 


Knowledge of desire for deliverance is ended. 


[7. KNOWLEDGE OF REFLECTION] 


47. Being thus desirous of deliverance from all the manifold formations in any 
kind of becoming, generation, destiny, station, or abode, in order to be delivered 
from the whole field of formations [652] he again discerns those same formations, 
attributing to them the three characteristics by knowledge of contemplation of 
reflection. 


48. He sees all formations as impermanent for the following reasons: because 
they are non-continuous, temporary, limited by rise and falL, disintegrating, 
fickle, perishable, anenduring, subject to change, coreless, due to be annihilated, 
formed, subject to death, and so on. 


He sees them as painful for the following reasons: because they are 
continuously oppressed, hard to bear, the basis of pain, a disease, a tumour, a 
đart, a calamity, an affliction, a plague, a disaster, a terror, a menace, no protection, 
no shelter, no refuge, a danger, the root of calamity, murderous, subject to cankers, 
Mãra 's bait, subject to birth, subject to ageing, subject to illness, subject tO sOrrOW, 
subject to lamentation, subject to despair, subject to defilement, and so on. 

He sees all formations as foul (ugly)—the ancillary characteristic to that of 


pain—for the following reasons: because they are objectionable, stinking, 
disgusting, repulsive, unaffected by disguise, hideous, loathsome, and so on. 





16. Rãhu is the name for the eclipse of the sun or moon, personalized as a demon 
who takes them in his mouth (see S I 50-51 and M I 87). 
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He sees all formations as not-self for the following reasons: because they are 
alien, empty, vain, void, ownerless, with no Overlord, with none to wield power 
over them, and so on. 


It is when he sees formations in this way that he is said to discern them by 
attributing to them the three characteristics. 


49. But why does he discern them in this way? In order to contrive the means 
to deliverance. Here is a simile: a man thought to catch a fish, it seems, so he took 
a fishing net and cast it in the water. He put his hand into the mouth of the net 
unđer the water and seized a snake by the neck. He was glad, thinking, “I have 
caught a fish.” In the belief that he had caught a big fish, he lifted it up to see. 
When he saw three marks, he perceived that it was a snake and he was terrified. 
He saw danger, felt dispassion (revulsion) for what he had seized, and desired 
to be delivered from it. Contriving a means to deliverance, he unwrapped [the 
coils from] his hand, starting from the tip of its tail. Then he raised his arm, and 
when he had weakened the snake by swinging it two or three times round his 
head, he flung it away, crying “Go, foul snake.“ Then quickly scrambling up on 
to dry land, he stood looking back whence he had come, thinking, “Goodness, Ï 
have been delivered from the jaws of a huge snakel” 


50. Herein, the time when the meditator was glad at the outset to have acquired 
a person is like the time when the man was glad to have seized the snake by the 
neck. This meditator“s seeing the three characteristics in formations after effecting 
resolution of the compact [into elements] is like the man“s seeing the three marks 
on pulling the snake“s head out of the mouth of the net. [653] The meditator“s 
knowledge of appearance as terror is like the time when the man was frightened. 
Knowledge of contemplation of danger is like the man“s thereupon seeing the 
danger. Knowledge of contemplation of dispassion is like the man“s dispassion 
(revulsion) for what he had seized. Knowledge of desire for deliverance is like 
the man“s deliverance from the snake. The attribution of the three characteristics 
to formations by knowledge of contemplation of reflection is like the man“s 
contriving a means to deliverance. For just as the man weakened the snake by 
swinging it, keeping it away and rendering ¡it incapable of biting, and was thus 
quite delivered, so too this meditator weakens formations by swinging them 
with the attribution of the three characteristics, rendering them incapable of 
appearing again in the modes of permanence, pleasure, beauty, and self, and is 
thus quite delivered. That is why it was said above that he discerns them in this 
way “in order to contrive the means to deliverance.” 


51. At this point knowledge of reflection has arisen in him, with reference to 
which it is said: “When he brings to mind as impermanent, there arises in him 
knowledge after reflecting on what? When he brings to mind as painful,... as 
not-self, there arises in him knowledge after reflecting on what? When he brings 
to mind as impermanent, there arises in him knowledge after reflecting on the 
siøn. When he brings to mỉnd as painful, there arises in him knowledge after 
reflecting on occurrence. When he brings to mind as not-self, there arises in him 
knowledge after reflecting on the sign and occurrence“ (Patis II 63). 
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52. As here aƒfer reflecHng on the sien [means] having known the sign of 
formations by means of the characteristic of impermanence as unlasting and 
temporary. Of course, it is not!” that, first having known, subsequently knowledge 
arises; but it is expressed in this way according to common usage, as in the 
passage beginning, “Due to (lit. having depended upon) mind and mental 
object, mind-consciousness arises“ (M I 112), and so on. Or alternatively, it can 
be understood as expressed thus according to the method of identity by 
identifying the preceding with the subsequent. The meaning of the remaining 
two expressions [that is, “occurrence” and “the sign and occurrence“] should 
be unđerstood in the same way. 


Knowledge of contemplation of reflection is ended. 


[DIsCERNINNG FORMATIONS AS VOID] 


53. Having thus discerned by knowledge of contemplation of reflection that 
“All formations are void“ (see 5 II 167), he again discerns voidness in the double 
logical relation!3 thus: “This is void of self or of what belongs to self“ (M H 263; 
Patis II 36). 


When he has thus seen that there is neither a self nor any other [thing or 
being] occupying the position of a self s property, he again discerns voidness in 
the quadruple logical relation as set forth in this [654] passage: “[ am not 
anywhere anyone”s owning, nor is there anywhere my owning in anyone (08h 
koacami kassaci kiñcanat astmữụ na ca tmama kuacani kismfici kiñcanatf atthi)“ (M TI 
263). How? 





17. The sense seems to require a reading, “Kñmañi ca na patharnamn”... 

18. Dơikofika (“double logical relation”) and cafkofika (“quadruple logical relation”): 
Skr. catuhkofi (cf. Th. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, pp. 60—61, note 5). 

19. There are a number of variant readings to this sutta passage (which is met with 
elsewhere as follows: A I 206; H 177; cf. II 170). There are also variant readings of the 
commentary, reproduced at M-a TV 63-65 and in the commentary to A II 177. The 
readings adopted are those which a study of the various contexts has indicated. The 
passage is a difficult one. 

The sutta passage seems from its various settings to have been a phrase current 
among non-Buddhists, as a sort of slogan for naked ascetics (A TI 206); and it is used 
to describe the base consisting of nothingness (M II 263), in which latter sense it is 
incorporated in the Buddha“s teaching as a description that can be made the basis for 
right view or wrong view according as it is treated. 

The commentarial interpretation given here is summed up by Vism-mht as follows: 
““Ngham koacini: he sees the non-existence of a self of his own. “Na kassaci kificannaf nsIM1H: 
he sees of his own self too that it is not the property of another“s self. “Na cñ mnama”: 
these words should be construed as indicated. “Aff“ applies to each clause. He sees 
the nonexistence of another“s self thus, “There is no other“s self anywhere.“ He sees of 
another that that other is not the property of his own self thus, “My owning of that 
other“s self does not exist.“ So this mere conglomeration of formations is seen, by 
discerning it with the voidness of the quadruple logical relation, as voidness of self or 
property of a self in both internal and external agegregates”“ (Vism-mht 840-41 = fikñ 
to MN 106). 
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54. (¡) This [meditator, thinking] I... not anywhere (nñhmm kuacami), does not 
see a self anywhere; (ii) [Thinking] am ... anyone“s owning (kassaci kificanaff 
asrrrrn), he does not see a self of his own to be inferred in another“s owning; the 
meaning ¡is that he does not see [a self of his own] deducible by conceiving a 
brother [to own it] in the case of a brother,” a friend [to own it] in the case of a 
ftriend, or a chattel [to own it] in the case of a chattel; (1i) [As regards the phrase] 
nor ... anywhere my (4 ca mamna koacari), leaving aside the word my (ama) here 
for the moment, [the words] nor anywhere (4 ca koacami) [means that] he does 
not?! see another“s self anywhere; (iv) Now, bringing in the word my (ama), [We 
have] is there ... my owning in anyone (ama kistmrfici kiñcanaf' atthi): he does not 
see thus, “Another“s self exists owing to some state of my owning” [of it]”; the 
meaning is that he does not see in any instance another“s self deducible owing 
to this fact of his owning a brother in the case of a brother, a friend in the case of 
a friend, chattel in the case of a chattel. So () he sees no self anywhere [of his 
ownl]; (1) nor does he see it as deducible in the fact of another's owning; (1i) nor 
đoes he see another“s selí; (v) nor does he see that as deducible in the fact of his 
own owning.” This is how he discerns voidness in the quadruple logical relation. 


55. Having discerned voidness in the quadruple logical relation in this way, 
he discerns voidness again in six modes. How? Eye (j) is void of self, (ii) or of the 
property of a self, (1ii) or of permanence, (iv) or of lastingness, (v) or of eternalness, 
(vi) or of non-subjectness to change; ... mỉnd... visible data ... mental data ... 
eye-consciousness ... mind-consciousness ... mind-contact ... (Nidd II 187 (Se); 
Nidd II 279 (Ee); cf. S IV 54) and this should be continued as far as ageing-and- 
death (see XX.9). 


56. Having điscerned voidness in the six modes in this way, he discerns it 
again in eight modes, that is to say: “Materiality has no core, is coreless, without 
core, as far as concerns (ï) any core of permanence, or (ii) core of lastingness, or 
(111) core of pleasure, or (1v) core of self, or as far as concerns (v) what is permanent, 
or (vi) what is lasting, or (vii) what is eternal, or (viii) what is not subject to 
change. Feeling ... perception ... formations ... consciousness ... eye ... (efc., see 
XX.9)... apeing-and-death has no core, is coreless, without a core, as far as 
concerns any core of permanence, or core of lastingness, or core of pleasure, or 
core of self, or as far as concerns what is permanent, or what is lasting, or what 
1s eternal, or what is not subject to change. Just as a reed has no core, is coreless, 
without core; just as a castor-oil plant, an 0dunbara (fig) tree, a setaunccha tree, a 
pñlibhaddaka tree, a lump of froth, a bubble on water, a mirage, a plantain trunk, 
[655] a conjuring trick, has no core, is coreless, without core, so too materiality.... 





20... BhaH†fhñne—“in the case of a brother”: the form bhãH is not given in PED, 

21. Reading “... †hapetuäñ na ca kuacimi (:) parassa ca attñnatnI kuaci tia passaH H ayatn nho; 
tdãmi...” with Ce of M-a and A-a 

22. M-a Sinhalese (Aluvihãra) ed. has kiñcanabhñuena here instead of krfñcana-bhiñue. 
23. Sinhalese eds. of M-a and A-a both read here: “... pantetabbar passũf1, 1a parassa 
attñnatn passafi, ta parassa attano kiIcanabhñue upanetabban passati,“ which the sense 
demands. 
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(etc).... ageing-and-death has no core ... or what is subject to change” (Nidd II 
184-85 (Se); Nidd II 278-89 (Ee)). 


57. Having discerned voidness in eight modes in this way, he discerns it again 
in ten modes. How? “He sees materiality as empty, as vain, as not-self, as having 
no Overlord, as incapable of being made into what one wants, as incapable of 
being had [as one wishes], as insusceptible to the exercise of mastery, as alien, as 
secluded [from past and future]. He sees feeling.... (etc.) ... consciousness as 
empty, ... as secluded”^* (Nidd H 279 (Fe)). 


58. Having discerned voidness in ten modes in this way, he discerns it again 
in twelve modes, that is to say: “Materiality is no living being,” no soul, no 
human being, no man, no female, no male, no self, no property of a self, not L, not 
mỉne, not another“s, not anyone“s. Feeling ... (etc.).... consciousness ... not 
anyone“s (Nidd II 186 (Se); Nidd II 280 (Ee)). 


59. Having discerned voidness in twelve modes in this way, he discerns it 
again in forty-two modes through full-understanding as investigating. He sees 
materiality as impermanent, as painful, as a disease, a tumour, a dart, a calamity, 
an affliction, as alien, as disintegrating, a plague, a disaster, a terror, a menace, 
as fickle, perishable, anenduring, as no protection, no shelter, no refuge, as unfit 
to be a refuge, as empty, vain, void, not-self, as without satisfaction,^° as a danger, 
as subject to change, as having no core, as the root of calamity, as murderous, as 
due to be amnihilated, as subject to cankers, as formed, as Mãra“s bait, as subject 
to birth, subject to ageing, subject to illness, subject to death, subject to sOrrow, 
lamentation, pain, grief and despair; as arising, as departing; as danger,” as 
(having an) escape. He sees feeling.... (etc.) ... consciousness ... as (having an) 
escape (cí. Patis II 238). 


60. And this is said too:? “When he sees materiality as impermanent.... as 
(having an) escape, he looks upon the world as void. When he sees feeling.... 
(etc.) ... consciousness as impermanent ... as (having an) escape, he looks upon 
the world as void.” [656] 

“Let him look on the world as void: 

Thus, Mogharäja, always mindful, 

He may escape the clutch of death 





24. The cause and the fruit being secluded from each other (see Vism-mht 842). 
25. “A meaning such as ˆwhat in common usage ín the world is called a being is not 
materiality“ is not intended here because it is not implied by what is said; for the 
common usage of the world does not speak of mere materiality as a being. What is 
intended as a being is the self that is conjectured by outsiders” (Vism-mht 842). 

26. “This is not in the text. lf it were there would be forty-three ways“ (Vism-mht 842). 
27. “Although it has already been described as a đanger in order to show 1t as such, 
the word is used again in order to show that it is opposed to enjoyment (satisfaction)“ 
(Vism-mht 843). 

28. Vism-mht (p. 843) seems to suggest that this is quoted from the Niddesa, but it 
1s not in Nidd IIin this form. Cí. Nidd II 162 (Be): Atha 0ñ, 0edanatmn aniccato ... dukkhato 
roeato gattdnto sallato ashato ñbãdhalo ... pe ... 11issaratIato passanto 0edanatn nãbhinandnH... 
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By giving up belief in self. 
For King Death cannot see the man 
That looks in this way on the world”” 


[8. KNOWLEDGE OF EQUANIMITY ABOUT FORMATIONS] 


61.  When he has discerned formations by attributing the three characteristics 
to them and seeing them as void in this way, he abandons both terror and delight, 
he becomes indifferent to them and neutral, he neither takes them as “Ĩ” nor as 
mine,” he is like a man who has đivorced his wife. 


62. S5uppose a man were married to a lovely, desirable, charming wife and so 
deeply in love with her as to be unable to bear separation from her for a momert. 
He would be disturbed and đispleased to see her standing or sitting or talking 
or laughing with another man, and would be very unhappy; but later, when he 
had found out the woman⁄s faults, and wanting to get free, had divorced her, he 
would no more take her as “mine”; and thereafter, even though he saw her 
doing whatever it might be with whomsoever it might be, he would not be 
disturbed or displeased, but would on the contrary be indifferent and neutral. 
So too this [meditator], wanting to get free from all formations, điscerns formations 
by the contemplation of reflection; then, seeing nothing to be taken as “I” or 
“mine,” he abandons both terror and delight and becomes indifferent and neutral 
towards all formations. 


63.  When he knows and sees thus, his heart retreats, retracts and recoils from 
the three kinds of becoming, the four kinds of generation, the five kinds of destiny, 
the seven stations of consciousness, and the nine abodes of beings; his heart no 
longer goes out to them. Either equanimity or repulsiveness is established. Just 
as water drops retreat, retract and recoil on a lotus leaf that slopes a little and do 
not spread out, so too his heart... And just as a fowl“s feather or a shred of sinew 
thrown on a fire retreats, retracts and recoils, and does not spread out, so too his 
heart retreats, retracts and recoils from the three kinds of becoming.... Either 
equanimity or repulsiveness is established. 


In this way there arises in him what is called knowledge of equanimity about 
formations. 


64. But ií this [knowledge] sees Nibbãna, the state of peace, as peaceful, it 
rejects the occurrence of all formations and enters only into Nibbãna. I it does 
not see Nibbãna as peaceful, [657] it occurs again and again with formations as 
1ts object, like the sailors” crow. 


65. When traders board a ship, it seems, they take with them what is called a 
land-finding crow. When the ship gets blown off its course by gales and goes 
adrift with no land in sight, then they release the land-finding crow. It takes off 
from the mast-head,” and after exploring all the quarters, if it sees land, it flies 
straight in the direction of it; if not, it returns and alights on the mast-head. So 





29. 5n 1119: Nidd II 190 (Se); Nidd II 278 (Ee) 
30. K/paka-a†thi—“mast-head” (?): the word kñ?aka appears in PED, only as an 
equivalent for kữpa = a hole. Cf. D I 222 for this simile. 
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too, if khowledge of equanimity about formations sees INibbana, the state of peace, as 
peaceful, it rejects the occurrence of all formations and enters only into Nibbãna. lí 
1t does not see it, it occurs again and again with formations as its object. 


66. Now, after discerning formations in the various modes, as though sifting 
flour on the edge of a tray, as though carding cotton from which the seeds have 
been picked out,” and after abandoning terror and delight, and after becoming 
neutral in the investigation of formations, he still persists in the triple 
contemplation. And ín so doing, this [insight knowledge] enters upon the state 
of the triple gateway to liberation, and it becomes a condition for the classification 
of noble persons into seven kinds. 


[THE TRIPLE GATEWAY TO LIBERATION] 


lt enters upon the state of the triple gateway to liberation now with the 
predominance of [one of] three faculties according as the contemplation occurs 
in [one of] the three ways.? 


G7. Foritis the three contemplations that are called the three gateways to liberation, 
according as it is said: “But these three gateways to liberation lead to the outlet from 
the world, [that is to say] ) to the seeing of all formations as limited and circumscribed 
and to the entering of consciousness into the sipgnless element, (ii) to the stirring up 
of the mind with respect to all formations and to the entering of consciousness into 
the desireless element, (ii) to the seeing of all things (đhømmm) as alien and to the 
entering of consciousness into the voidness element. These three gateways to 
liberation lead to the outlet from the world” (Patis II 48). 





31. Wi‡†fayariãna—“sifting”: not in PED; Vism-mh†t glosses with #7ccori/mnana, also 
notin PED, N¡/bba††ita—“picked out”: not in PED. Vism-mht glosses 7bba††ita-kappñsani 
with mibatHta-biJa-kappñsmm.” Vihn†atnñna—“carding”: not in PED; glossed by Vism- 
mh†t with đhimakena (not in PED) 0ihañfimtnñnam ơiya (Vism-mhịt 844). 

32. When insight reaches its culmination, it settles down in one of the three 
contemplations [impermanence, païn, or not-self] and at this stage of the development 
the “seven contemplations“ and the “eighteen contemplations“ (or “principal insights”) 
are all included by the three (see Vism-mht 844). 

33. “Contemplation of impermanence sees formations as limited by rise in the 
beginning and by fall in the end, and it sees that it is because they have a beginning 
and an end that they are impermanert. “Izfo the sienless elemenf: into the unformed 
element, which is given the name “signless“ because it is the opposite of the sign of 
formations. “To the enterins 0ƒ consciơusness”: to the higher consciousness”s completely 
goïing into by means of the state of conformity knowledge, after delimiting. “Irmto the 
đesireless”: into the unformed element, which is given the name “đesireless“ owing to 
the non-existence of đesire due to greed and so on. “Inøfo the 0oi: into the unformed 
element, which is given the name “void/ because of voidness of self” (Vism-mht 845). 
34. “One who is pursuing insight by discerning formations according to their sign 
by means of the contemplation ofimpermanence and resolves according to the signless 
aspect thus, “Where this sign of formations is entirely nonexistent, that is, the signless 
Nibbãna' joins insight leading to emergence with the path. Then the path realizes 
Nibbaãna for him as signless. The signless aspect of Nibbana is not created by the path 
or by insight; on the contrary, it is the establishment of the individual essence of 
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68. Herein, äs limited and circunscribed [means] both as limited by rise and fall 
and as circumscribed by them; for contemplation of impermanence limits them 
thus, “Formations do not exist previous to their rise,“ and in seeking their destiny, 
sees them as circumscribed thus, “They do not go beyond fall, they vanish there.” 
To the sHrrins up oƒ the trínd: by giving consciousness a sense of urgency; for 
with the contemplation of pain consciousness acquires a sense of urgency with 
respect to formations. [658] To the seeing ... as alien: to contemplating them as not- 
self thus: “Not I,” “Not mine.” 


69. 5o these three clauses should be understood to express the contemplations 
of impermanence, and so on. Hence in the answer to the next question [asked in 
the Patisambhidä] it is said: “When he brings [them] to mind as impermanent, 
formations appear as liable to destruction. When he brings them to mind as 
painful, formations appear as a terror. When he brings them to miỉnd as not-self, 
formations appear as void” (Patis II 48). 


70. What are the liberations to which these contemplations are the gateways? 
They are these three, namely, the signless, the desireless, and the void. Eor this is 
said: “When one who has great resolution brings [formations] to mind as 
impermanent, he acquires the signless liberation. When one who has great 
tranqguillity brings [them] to mind as painful, he acquires the desireless liberation. 
When one who has great wisdom brings [them] to mind as not-self, he acquires 
the void liberation“ (Patis II 58). 


Z1. And here the s/eñless liberaHon should be understood as the noble path that 
has occurred by making Nibbãna its object through the signless aspect. For that 
path is signless owing to the signless element having arisen, and it is a liberation 
owing to deliverance from defilements.* In the same way the path that has 
occurred by making Nibbãna its object through the desireless aspect is đes¡reless. 
And the path that has occurred by making Nibbãna its object through the void 
aspect is void. 


72. But it is said in the Abhidhamma: “On the occasion when he develops the 
supramundare jhãna that is an outlet and leads to dispersal, having abandoned 
the field of [false] views with the reaching of the first grade, secluded from sense 
desires he enters upon and dwells in the first jhãna, which is desireless.... is 
void,” (Dhs §510) thus mentioning only two liberations. This refers to the way in 
which insight arrives [at the path] and is expressed literally. 


73. However, in the Patisambhidã insight knowledge is expressed as follows: 
() Itis expressed firstly as the void liberation by its liberating from misinterpreting 
[formations]: “Knowledge of contemplation ofimpermanenee is the void liberation 
since it liberates from interpreting [them] as permanent; knowledge of 
contemplation of païn is the void liberation since it liberates from interpreting 





Nibbãna, and the path ¡s called signless because it has that as its object. One who 
resolves upon the đesireless by keeping desire away by means of the contemplation 
of pain, and one who resolves upon the void by keeping the belief in self away by 
means of the contemplation of not-self, should both be construed in the same way 
(Vism-mht 846). 
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[them] as pleasant; knowledge of contemplation of not-self is the void liberation 
since it liberates from interpreting [them] as self” (Patis II 67). (i) Then it is 
expressed as the signless liberation by liberating from signs: “Knowledge of 
contemplation of impermanerce is the signless liberation since it liberates from 
the sign [of formations] as permanent; knowledge of contemplation of pain is 
the signless liberation since it liberates from the sign [of formations] as pleasant; 
knowledge of contemplation of not-self is the signless liberation since it liberates 
from the sign [of formations] as self” (Patis H 68). [659] (1ii) Lastly it is expressed 
as the desireless liberation by its liberating from đesire: “Knowledge of 
contemplation of impermanence is the desireless liberation since it liberates 
from desire [for formations] as permanent; knowledge of contemplation of pain 
1s the desireless liberation since it liberates from the desire [for them] as pleasant; 
knowledge of contemplation of not-self is the desireless liberation since it 
liberates from the desire [for them] as self” (Patis II 68). But althouph stated in 
this way, insight knowledge is not literally sipgnless because there is no 
abandoning of the sign of formations [as formed, here, as distinct from their 
sign as impermanent and so on]. It is however literally void and đesireless. And 
1t is at the moment of the noble path that the liberation is distinguished, and that 
is done according to insipht knowledge“s way of arrival at the path.” That, it 





35. “Why is sipnless insight unable to give its own name to the path when it has 
come to the poïnt of arrival at the path? Of course, signless insight is mentioned in the 
suttas thus, Develop the signless and get rid of the inherent tendency to conceit” (5n 
342). Nevertheless, though it eliminates the signs of permanence, of lastingness, and 
Of self, it still possesses a sign itself and is occupied with states that possess a sign. 
Again, the Abhidhamma is the teaching in the ultimate sense, and in the ultimate 
sense the cause of a signless path is wanting. For the signless liberation is stated in 
accordance with the contemplation of impermanence, and in that the faith faculty 
predominates. But the faith faculty is not represented by any one of the factors of the 
path. And so it cannot give its name to the path since it forms no part of it. In the case 
of the other two, the desireless liberation is due to the contemplation of pain, and the 
void liberation is đue to the contemplation of not-self. Now the concentration faculty 
predominates in the desireless liberation and the understanding faculty in the void 
liberation. So since these are factors of the path as well, they can give their own names 
to the path; but there is no signless path because the factor is wanting. So some say. 
But there are others who say that there is a signless path, and that although it does not 
get its name from the way insipht arrives at it, still it gets its name from a special 
quality of its own and from its object. In their opinion the desireless and void paths 
should also get their names from special qualities of their own and from their objects 
too. That is wrong. Why? Because the path gets its names for two reasons, that is, 
because of its own nature and because of what it opposes—the meaning is, because of 
its individual essence and because of what it is contrary to. For the desireless path is 
free from đesire due to greed, etc., and the void path is free from greed too, so they 
both get their names from their individual essence. Similarly, the desireless path is the 
contrary of desire and the void path ¡s the contrary of misinterpretation as self, so 
they get their names from what they oppose. On the other hand, the signless path 
gets its name only from its own nature owing to the non-existence in it of the signs of 
greed, etc., or of the signs of permanence, etc., but not owing to what it opposes. For it 
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should be understood, is why only two liberations are stated [in the 
Abhidhamma], namely, the desireless and the void. 


This, firstly, is the treatise on the liberations here. 


[THE SEVEN KINDsS OF NOBLE PERSONS] 


Z4. It was said above, “It becomes a condition for the classification of noble 
persons into seven kinds.” (§66) Herein, there are firstly these seven kinds of 
noble person: (1) the faith devotee, (2) one liberated by faith, (3) the body witness, 
(4) the both-ways liberated, (5) the Dhamma đevotee, (6) one attained to vision, 
and (7) one liberated by understanding. This knowledge of equanimity about 
formations is a condition for their being placed as these seven classes. 


753. When a man brings [formations] to mind as impermanent and, having 
great resolution, acquires the faith faculty, (1) he becomes a faith devotee at the 
moment of the stream-entry path; and in the other seven instances [that is, in the 
three higher paths and the four fruitions] he becomes (2) one liberated by faith. 
When a man brings [them] to mind as painful and, having great tranguillity, 
acquires the faculty of concentration, (3) he is called a body witness in all eight 
instances. (4) He is called both-ways liberated when he has reached the highest 
fruition after also reaching the immaterial jhãnas. When a man brings [them] to 
mỉnd as not-self and, having great wisdom, acquires the faculty of understanding, 
he becomes (5) a Dhamma devotee at the moment of the stream-entry path; (6) in 
the next six instances he becomes one attained to vision; and (7) in the case of the 
highest fruition he becomes one liberated by understanding. 


Z6. (1) This is said: “When he brings [formations] to mind as impermanent, 
the faith faculty is in excess in him. With the faith faculty in excess he acquires 
the stream-entry path. Hence he ¡s called a “faith devotee'“ (Patis H 53). [660] 
Likewise, (2) “When he brings [formations] to mind as impermanent, the faith 
faculty is in excess in him. With the faith faculty in excess the fruition of stream- 
entry is realized. Hence he is called “one liberated by faith“” (Patis II 53). 





does not oppose the contemplation of impermanence, which has as its object the sign of 
formations [as formed], but remains in agreement with it. So a sipnless path ¡s altogether 
inadmissible by the Abhidhamma method. This is why ït is said, “This refers to the way in 
which insight arrives at the path and is expressed in the literal sense“ (S72). 

“However, by the Suttanta method a signless path is admissible. For according to that, 
in whatever way insight leading to emergence (see §83) effects its comprehending ït still 
leads on to emergence of the path, and when it is at the point of arrival it gives is own 
name to the path accordingly——when emerging owing to comprehension as impermanent 
the path is signless, when emerging owing to comprehension as painful it is desireless, 
and when emerging owing to comprehension as not-self it is void. Taking this as a sutta 
commentary, therefore, three liberations are differentiated here. But in the Patisambhida 
the deliverance from misinterpreting, from the sign and from desire, are taken respectively 
as the arrival of the three kinds of comprehension at that deliverance, and whatis described 
1s a corresponding state of void liberation, etc., respectively in the paths that follow upon 
that deliverance. There is no question of treating that literally, which is why he said, 
“Hlowever, in the Patisambhidã insight knowledge“ and so on“ (Vism-mht 846-486). 
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Z7. ]Itis said further: “[At the moment of the first path:] (2) he has been liberated 
by having faith (saddnhanto 0imuffo), thus he 1s one liberated by faith; (3) he has 
realized [Nibbana] by experiencing, thus he is a body witness; (6) he has attained 
[Nibbãna] by vision, thus he is one attained to vision. [At the moments of the 
three remaining paths:] (2) he is liberated by faith (saddahanto 0imuccnP), thus he 
is one liberated by faith; (3) he first experiences the experience of jhãna and 
afterwards realizes cessation, Nibbana, thus he is a body witness; (6) it is known, 
seen, recognized, realized, and experienced with understanding, that formations 
are painful and cessation is bliss, thus he is one attained to vision” (Patis II 52). 


78. As to the remaining four, however, the word meaning should be understood 
thus: (1) he follows (amsarafi) faith, thus he ¡s a faith devotee (saddhñãnusãr!); or 
he follows, he goes, by means of faith, thus he is a faith devotee. (5) Likewise, he 
follows the Dhamma called understanding, or he follows by means of the 
Dhamma, thus he is a Dhamma devotee. (4) He is liberated in both ways, by 
immaterial jhãna and the noble path, thus he is both-ways liberated. (7) 
Understanding, he is liberated, thus he is one liberated by understanding. 


[THE LAsT THREE KNOWLEDGES ARE ONE] 


79. This [knowledge of equanimity about formations] is the same in meaning 
as the two kinds that precede it. Hence the Ancients said: “This knowledge of 
equanimity about formations is one only and has three names. At the outset it 
has the name of knowledge of desire for deliverance. In the middle it has the 
name knowledge of reflection. At the end, when it has reached its culmination, 
1t is called knowledge of equanimity about formations.” 


80. “How is it that understanding of desire for deliverance, of reflection, and of 
composure is knowledge of the kinds of equanimity about formations? 
Understanding of desire for deliverance, of reflection, and composure [occupied 
with] arising is knowledge of equanimity about formations. Ủnderstanding of 
đesire for deliverance, of reflection, and of composure [occupied with] occurrence 
... the sign.... (etc., see §37).... with despair is knowledge of equanimity about 
formations” (Patis I 60£.). 


81. Herein, the compound ?+ñcitukamyatñ-pafisakhñ-santifthanñ (“consisting 
in desire for deliverance, in reflection, and in composure”) should be resolved 
into tuficitikmmuatñ ca sĩ pa[satikhñ ca santit†hanñ ca. So [661] 1n the first stage it 
1s desire to give up, the desire to be delivered from, arising, etc., in one who has 
become dispassionate by knowledge of dispassion that is đesire for deliuerance. Ìt 
is reflection in the middle stage for the purpose of finding a means to deliverance 
that is reflecHon. It is equanimous onlooking in the end stage on being đelivered 
that 1s c0rrposure. Ït is said with reference to this: “ Arising is formations; he looks 
with equanimity on those formations; thus it is equanimity about formations“ 
(Patis I 61), and so on. So this is only one kind of knowledge. 

82. Furthermore, it may be understood that this is so from the following text; 
for this is said: “Desire for deliverance, and contemplation of reflection, and 
equanimity about formations: these things are one in meaning and only the 
letter is đifferent” (Patis II 64). 
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[INSIGHT LEADING TO EMERGENCE] 


83. Now, when this clansman has reached equanimity about formations thus, 
his insipht has reached its culmination and leads to emergence. “Insight that 
has reached culmination“ or “insight leading to emergence” are names for the 
three kinds of knowledge beginning with equanimity about formations, [that is, 
equanimity about formations, conformity, and change-of-lineage]. It has “reached 
1ts culmination” because it has reached the culminating final stage. It is called 
“leading to emergence“ because it goes towards emergence. The path is called 
“emergence“ because it emerges externally from the objective basis interpreted 
as a sign and also internally from occurrence [of defilement].* It goes to that, 
thus it leads to emergence; the meaning is that it joïins with the path. 


84. Herein, for the purpose of clarification there is this list of the kinds of 
emergence classed according to the manner of interpreting: (1) after interpreting 
the internal” it emerges from the internal, (2) after interpreting the internal it 
emerges from the external, (3) after interpreting the external it emerges from the 
external, (4) after interpreting the external it emerges from the internal; (5) after 
interpreting the material it emerges from the material, (6) after interpreting the 
material it emerges from the immaterial, (7) after interpreting the immaterial it 
emerges from the immaterial, (8) after interpreting the immaterial it emerges 
from the material; (9) it emerges at one stroke from the five agøregates; (10) after 
interpreting as impermanent it emerges from the impermanent, (11) after 
interpreting as impermanent it emerges from the painful, (12) after interpreting 
as impermanent it emerges from the not-self; (13) after interpreting as painful it 
emerges from the painful, (14) after interpreting as painful it emerges from the 
impermanent, (15) after interpreting as painful it emerges from the not-self, (16) 
after interpreting as not-self it emerges from the not-self, (17) after interpreting 
as not-self it emerges from the impermanent, (18) after interpreting as not-self it 
emerges from the painful. How? 





36. ““From the object tnterpreted as the sign: from the pentad of aggregates as the 
object of insight; for that pentad of aggregates ¡is called the “object interpreted” on 
account of the interpreting, in other worđs, on account of being made the domain of 
insight. And althoupgh it ¡s included in one”s own continuity, it is nevertheless called 
“external because it is seen as alien to it; it is that too which in other contexts is spoken 
of as “externally from all signs“ (Patis I 71). Tnternally from occurrence”: from the 
OCCurrence of wrong view, efc., in one“s own continuity, and from the defilements and 
from the aggregates that occur consequent upon them. For it is stated in this way 
because there is occurrence of defilement in one“s own continuity and because there 
1s Ooccurrence of clung-to aggregates produced by that [defilement] when there is no 
path development. And emergence consists both in making these the object and in 
producing their non-liability to future arising” (Vism-mht 853). 

37. ““Emersees from the interna' is said figuratively owing to the fact that in this case 
the insight leading to emergence has an internal state as its object. In the literal sense, 
however, the path emerges from both“ (Vism-mht 853). 
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85. Here (1) someone does his interpreting at the start with his own internal 
formations. After interpreting them he sees them. But emergence of the path does 
not come about through seeing the bare internal only since the external must be 
seen too, so he sees that another“s aggregates, as well as unclung-to formations 
[inanimate things], are impermanent, painful, not-self. At one time [662] he 
comprehends the internal and at another time the external. As he does so, insight 
joins with the path while he is comprehending the internal. lt is said of him that 
“after interpreting the internal it emerges from the internal.” (2) If his insight 
joins with the path at the time when he is comprehending the external, it is said 
of him that “after interpreting the internal it emerges from the external.“ (3) 
Similarly in the case of “after interpreting the external it emerges from the 
external,”“ and (4) “from the internal.” 


86. (5) Another does his interpreting at the start with materiality. When he has 
done that, he sees the materiality of the primaries and the materiality derived 
from them all together. But emergence does not come about throuph the seeing 
of bare materiality only since the immaterial must be seen too, so he sees as the 
immaterial [mentality] the feeling, perception, formations and consciousness 
that have arisen by making that materiality their object. At one time he 
comprehends the material and at another the immaterial. As he does so, insight 
joins with the path while he is comprehending materiality. It is said of him that 
“after interpreting the material it emerges from the material.” (6) But if his insight 
joins with the path at the time when he is comprehending the immaterial, it is 
said of him that “after interpreting the material it emerges from the immaterial.” 
(7) 5imilarly in the case of “after interpreting the immaterial it emerges from the 
Iimmaterial,” and (8) “from the material.” 


87. (9) When he has done his interpreting in this way, “All that is subject to 
arising is subject to cessation“ (M I 380), and so too at the time of emergence, it is 
said that “it emerges at one stroke from the five aggregates.” 


88. (10) One man comprehends formations as impermanent at the start. But 
emergence does not come about through mere comprehending as impermanent 
since there must be comprehension of them as painful and not-self too, so he 
comprehends them as painful and not-self. As he does so, emergence comes 
about while he is comprehending them as impermanent. lt is said of him that 
“after interpreting as impermanent it emerges from the impermanent,” (11)- 
(12) But if emergence comes about in him while he is comprehending them as 
painful ... as not-self, then it is said that “after interpreting as impermanent it 
emerges from the painful ... from the not-self.” Similarly in the cases of emergence 
after interpreting (13)-(15) as painful and (16)-(18) as not-self. 


89. And whether they have interpreted [at the start] as impermanent or as 
painful or as not-self, when the time of emergence comes, if the emergence takes 
place [while contemplating] as impermanent, then all three persons acquire the 
faculty of faith since they have great resolution; they are liberated by the signless 
liberation, and so they become faith devotees at the moment of the first path; and 
in the remaining seven stages they are liberated by faith. [663] If the emergence 
1s from the painful, then the three persons acquire the faculty of concentration 
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since they have great tranquillity; they are liberated by the desireless liberation, 
and in all eight states they are body witnesses. Of them, the one who has an 
immaterial jhãna as the basis for his insight is, in the case of the highest fruition, 
both-ways liberated. And then if the emergence takes place [while contemplating] 
as not-self, the three persons acquire the faculty of understanding since they 
have pgreat wisdom; they are liberated by the void liberation. They become Dhamma 
devotees at the moment of the first path. In the next six instances they become 
attained to vision. In the case of the highest fruit they are liberated by 
unđerstanding. 


[THE TWEIVE SIMILES] 


90. Now, twelve similes should be understood in order to explain this insight 
leading to emergence and the kinds of knowledge that precede and follow it. 
Here is the list: 


(1) The fruit bat, (2) the black snake, and (3) the house, 
(4) The oxen, and(®) the ghoul, (6) the chỉild, 

(7) Hunger, and (8) thirst, and (9) cold, and (10) heat, 
And (11) darkness, and (12) by poison, too. 


A pause can be made to bring in these similes anywhere among the kinds of 
knowledge from appearance as terror onwards. But if they are brought in here, 
then all becomes clear from appearance as terror up to fruition knowledge, 
which is why it was said that they should be brought in here.?8 


91. 1. The Fruit Bat. There was a fruit bat, it seems. She had alighted on a honey 
tree (madhuka) with five branches, thinking, “I shall find flowers or fruits here.” 
She investigated one branch but saw no flowers or fruits there worth taking. And 
as with the first so too she tried the second, the third, the fourth, and the fifth, but 
saw nothing. She thought, “This tree is barren; there is nothing worth taking 
here,” so she lost interest in the tree. She climbed up on a straight branch, and 
poking her head through a gap ïn the foliage, she looked upwards, flew up into 
the air and alighted on another tree. 


92... Herein, the meditator should be regarded as like the fruit bat. The five azørepates 
as objects of clinging are like the honey tree with the five branches. The meditator“s 
interpreting of the fve aggregates is like the fruit bafs alighting on the tree. His 
comprehending the materiality aggregate and, seeing nothing there worth taking, 
comprehending the remaining aggregates is like her trying each branch and, seeing 
nothing there worth taking, trying the rest. His triple knowledge beginning with 
desire for deliverance, after he has become dispassionate towards the five agørepaftes 
[664] through seeing their characteristic of impermanence, etc., is like her thinking 
“This tree is barren; there is nothing worth taking here” and losing interest. His 
conformity knowledge is like her climbing up the straight branch. His change-of- 
lneage knowledge is like her poking her head out and looking upwards. His path 
knowledge ¡is like her flying up into the air. His fruition knowledge ¡is like her 
alighting on a đifferent tree. 





38. “Saidin the Discourse on Purification (ơisuddhi-knthñ)” (Vism-mht 855). See XX.77. 
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93. 2. The Black Snake. This simile has already been given (§49). But the 
application of the simile here ¡s this. Change-of-lineage knowledge is like 
throwing the snake away. Path knowledge is like the man“s standing and looking 
back whence he had come after getting free from it. Fruition knowledge is like 
his standing ïn a place free from fear after he had got away. This is the difference. 


94. 3. The House. The owner of a house, it seems, ate his meal in the evening, 
climbed into his bed and fell asleep. The house caught fire. When he woke up 
and saw the fire, he was frightened. He thought, “It would be good ïf I could get 
out without getting burnt.“ Looking round, he saw a way. Getting out, he quickly 
went away to a safe place and stayed there. 


95. Herein, the foolish ordinary man“s taking the five agpregates as “I” and 
“mine” is like the house-owner“s falling asleep after he had eaten and climbed 
into bed. Knowledge of appearance as terror after entering upon the right way 
and seeing the three characteristics is like the time when the man was frightened 
on waking up and seeing the fire. Knowledge of desire for deliverance is like the 
man“s looking for a way out. Conformity knowledge is like the man/“s seeing the 
way. Change-of-lineage is like the man“s going away quickly. Fruition knowledge 
1s like his staying in a safe place. 


96. 4. The Oxen. One night, it seems, while a farmer was sleeping his oxen 
broke out of their stable and escaped. When he went there at dawn and looked 
in, he found that they had escaped. Going to find them, he saw the king“s oxen. 
He thought that they were his and drove them back. When it got light, he 
recognized that they were not his but the king“s oxen. He was frightened. 
Thinking, “I shall escape before the king“s men seize me for a thief and bring me 
to ruin and destruction,“ he abandoned the oxen. Escaping quickly, he stopped 
in a place free from fear. 


97. Herein, the foolish ordinary man⁄s taking the five aggregates as “I” and 
“mine” is like the man/“s taking the king“s oxen. The meditator's recognizing 
the five aggregates as impermanent, painful, and not-self by means of the three 
characteristics is like the man“s recognizing the oxen as the kings when it got 
light. Knowledge of appearance as terror is like the time when the man was 
fripghtened. Desire for deliverance is like the man“s đesire to leave them and go 
away. Change-of-lineage is like the man“s actual leaving. The path is like his 
escaping. Fruition is like the man“s staying in a place without fear after escaping. 
[665] 


98. 5. The Ghơul. A man went to live with a ghoul, it seems. At night, thinking 
he was asleep, she went to the place where the dead were exposed and ate 
human flesh. He wondered where she was going and followed her. When he 
saw her eating human flesh, he knew that she was a non-human being. He was 
fripghtened, and he thought, “I shall escape before she eats me.“ Quickly escaping, 
he went to a safe place and stayed there. 

99. Herein, taking the aggregates as “I” and “mine” is like the man“s living 
with the ghoul. Recognizing the aggregates as impermanent, etc., by seeing the 
three characteristics is like the man“s recognizing that she was a ghoul on 
seeing her eating human flesh in the place for the dead. Appearance as terror is 
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like the time when the man was frightened. Desire for deliverance is like his 
desire to escape. Change-of-lineage is like his leaving the place for the dead. 
The path ¡s like his escaping quickly. Fruition is like his standing in the place 
without fear. 


100. 6. The Child. A woman was very fond of her son, it seems. While sitting on 
an upper floor she heard the sound of a child in the street. Wondering, “ls 
someone hurting my child?,“ she hurried down. Mistaking the child for her 
own son, she picked up someone else“s son. Then she recognized that it was 
someone else“s son, and she was ashamed and looked about her. She thought, 
“Let no one say I am a baby thief” and she put the child down there and then, 
and she quickly returned to the upper floor and sat down. 


101. Herein, taking the five aggregates as “Ï“ and “mine” is like the woman/s 
mistaking someone else“s child for her own. The recognition that “This is not I, 
not mine” by means of the three characteristics is like her recognizing it as 
someone else“s child. Knowledge of đesire for deliverance is like her looking 
about her. Conformity knowledge is like her putting the child down there and 
then. Change-of-lineage is like the time when she stood in the street after putting 
the child down. The path is like her return to the upper floor. Fruition is like her 
siting down after returning. 


102. 7-12. Hunger, Thirst, Cold, Heat, Darkness, and Bụ Poison. These six similes, 
however, are given for the purpose of showing that one with insight that leads to 
emergence tends, inclines and leans in the đirection of the supramundane states. 


103. 7. Just as a man faint with hunger and famished longs for delicious food, 
so too the meditator famished with the hunger of the round of rebirths longs for 
the food consisting of mindfulness occupied with the body, which tastes of the 
deathless. 


104. ổ. Just as a thirsty man whose throat and mouth are parched longs for a 
drink with many ingredients, so too this meditator [666] who is parched with 
the thirst of the round of rebirths longs for the noble drink of the Eightfold Path. 


105. 9. Just as a man frozen by cold longs for heat, so too this meditator frozen 
by the cold of craving and [selfish] affection in the round of rebirths longs for 
the fire of the path that burns up the defilements. 


106. 70. Just as a man faint with heat longs for cold, so too this meditator 
scorched by the burning of the eleven fires (see S IV 19) in the round of rebirths 
longs for Nibbãna. 


107. 11. Just as a man smothered in darkness longs for light, so too this 
meditator wrapped and enveloped in the darkness of ignorance longs for the 
light of knowledge consisting in path development. 

108. 12.Justasa man sick with poison longs for an antidote, so too this meditator 
sick with the poison of defilement longs for Nibbaãna, the deathless medicine 
that destroys the poison of defilement. 

109. That is why it was said above: “When he knows and sees thus, his heart 
retreats, retracts and recoils from the three kinds of becoming, the four kinds of 
generation, the five kinds of destiny, the seven stations of consciousness, and the 
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nine abodes of beings; his heart no longer goes out to them. Just as water drops 
retreat, retract and recoil on a lotus leaf that slopes a little....” (S63), all of which 
should be given in the way already stated. 


110. But at this point he is called “one who walks aloof,“ with reference to 
whom it is said: 


“When a bhikkhu keeps apart 

And cultivates seclusion of the mind, 

It will befit him, as they say, 

To show himself no more in this becoming” (6n 810). 


[THE DIFFERENCE IN THE NOBLE ]PATH“s FACTORsS, ETC.] 


111. This knowledge of equanimity about formations governs the fact that the 
meditator keeps apart. It furthermore governs the difference in the [number of 
the] noble path“s enlightenment factors, path factors, and jhãna factors, the mode 
Of progress, and the kind of liberation. For while some elders say that it is the 
jhãna used as the basis for insight [leading to emergence] that governs the 
difference in the [number of] enlightenment factors, path factors, and jhãna 
factors, and some say that it is the aggregates made the object of insight that 
govern it, and some say that it is the personal bent that governs it,” yet it is only 
this preliminary insight and insight leading to emergence that should be 
understood to govern it in their doctrine. 


112. To deal with these [three theories] in order: According to governance by 
insipht, the path arisen in a bare-insight (dry-insight) worker, and the path 
arisen in one who possesses a jhãna attainment but who has not made the jhãna 
the basis for insight, and the path made to arise by comprehending unrelated 
formations after using the first jhãna as the basis for insight, are [667] paths of 
the first jhãna only. In each case there are seven enlightenment factors, eipht 
path factors, and five jhãna factors. For while their preliminary insight can be 
accompanied by joy and it can be accompanied by equanimity, when their insipht 
reaches the state of equanimity about formations at the time of emergence it is 
accompanied by joy. 

113. When paths are made to arise by using the second, third, and fourth 
jhãnas in the fivefold reckoning as the basis for insight, then the jhãna in those 
paths has respectively four, three, and two factors. In each case, however, the path 
factors number seven, and in the fourth case there are six enlightenment factors. 
This difference ¡is due both to governance by the basic jhãna and to governance 
by insight. For again, while their preliminary insight can be accompanied by 
joy and it can be accompanied by equanimity, their insight leading to emergence 
is accompanied by joy only. 

114.  However, when the path is produced by making the fifth jhãna the basis 
for insight, then the jhãna factors number two, that is, equanimity and unification 





39. “The first some/ refers to the Elder Tipitaka Cũ]a-Naãga. The second “s0rr£” refers 
to the Elder Maha Datta, dweller at Moraväapi. The third “some” refers to the Elder 
Tipitaka Cũla Abhaya” (Vism-mht 856). 
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of the mind, and there are six enlightenment factors and seven path factors. This 
difference too is due to both kinds of governance. For in this case the preliminary 
insipht is either accompanied by joy or accompanied by equanimity, but that 
leading to emergence is accompanied by equanimity only. The same method 
applies in the case of the path made to arise by making the immaterial jhãnas the 
basis for insight. 


Also when, after emerging from jhãna made the basis for insight, the path 
has been produced by comprehending no matter what formations [unrelated to 
that jhãna], then it is the attainment emerged from at the point nearest to the path 
that makes it like itself, as the colour of the soil does an monitor lizard“s colour. 


115.  Butin the case of the second elder“s theory the path is like the attainment, 
whatever it may be, which was instrumental in producing the path through the 
comprehension of any of its states after emergence from it. And here øovernance 
by insight should be understood in the same way as before. 


116. In the case of the third elder“s theory the path is like that jhãna, whichever 
it may be, that suits the personal bent, which jhãna was instrumental in 
producing the path through the comprehension of any of its states in using it as 
the basis for insight. But this is not accomplished by mere bent alone unless the 
jhãna has been made the basis for insight or unless the jhãna has been 
comprehended; and this meaning should be illustrated by the Nandakovada 
Sutta (see M III 277, and Commentary). And here too, governance by insight 
should be understood in the same way as before. 


Thịs, firstly, is how it should be understood that equanimity about formations 
governs the [numbers of] enlightenment factors, path factors, and jhãna factors. 


117. [Proeress.] But if [insight] has from the start only been able to suppress 
defilements with difficulty, with effort and with prompting, then it is called “of 
difficult progress.“ [668] The opposite kind is called “of easy progress.“ And 
when the manifestation of the path, the goal of insight, is slowly effected after 
defilements have been suppressed, then it is called “of sluggish direct- 
knowledge.“ The opposite kind ¡is called “of swift direct-knowledge.“ So this 
equanimity about formations stands at the arrival point and gives its own name 
to the path in each case, and so the path has four names [according to the kind 
of progress] (see D III 228). 


118. For one bhikkhu this progress is đifferent in the four paths, while for 
another it is the same. For Buddhas, however, the four paths are of easy DrOgress 
and swift direct-knowledge. Likewise in the case of the General of the Dhamma 
[the Elder Sãriputta]. But in the Elder Mahã Mogøgalläna“s case the first path 
Was Of easy progress and swift direct-knowledge, but the others were of difficult 
progress and sluggish đirect-knowledge. 


119. [Predominance.] And as with the kinds of progress, so also with the kinds 
of predominance,"° which are different in the four paths for one bhikkhu and the 





40. The four predominances are those of zeal (desire), energy, consciousness, and 
inquiry. Cf. four roads to power (Dhs §73-74; Vibh 216 and Comy.). 
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same for another. So it is equanimity about formations that governs the difference 
in the progress. 


[LiberaHon.] But it has already been told how it governs the difference in the 
liberation [§66£]. 


120. EFurthermore, the path gets its names for five reasons, that is to say, (1) 
owing to its own nature, or (2) owing to what it opposes, or (3) owing to its own 
special quality, or (4) owing to its object, or (5) owing to the way of arrival. 

121. 1. If equanimity about formations induces emergence by comprehending 
formations as impermanent, liberation takes place with the signless liberation. 
lí ¡it induces emergence by comprehending them as painful, liberation takes 
place with the desireless liberation. If it induces emergence by comprehending 
them as not-self, liberation takes place with the void liberation. This is its name 
according to /fs 0n are. 


122. 2. When this path ¡is arrived at with the abandoning of the signs of 
permanence, lastingness, and eternalness, by effecting the resolution of the 
compact in formations by means of the contemplation of impermanence, it is 
then called signless. When it is arrived at with the drying up of desire and 
longing, by abandoning perception of pleasure by means of the contemplation 
Of pain, it is then called desireless. When formations are seen as void by 
abandoning perception of self, of a living being, of a person, by means of the 
contemplation of not-self, it is then called void. This is its name according to 
tuhat i 00J056S. 


123. ở. Itis void because void of greed, and so on. Ït is signless owing either to 
absence of the sign of materiality, etc., or to absence only of the siøn of greed, and 
so on. Ït is desireless because of absence of desire as øreed, and so on. Thịis is ifs 
name according to its 0n special qualitg. 


124. 4. Itis called void, signless, and desireless, too, because it makes the void, 
sipnless, desireless Nibbaãna its object. This is its name according to ifs 0ject. 
[669] 
125. 5. The way of arrival is twofold, namely, insightfs way of arrival applies to 
the path, and the path“s way of arrival applies to fruition. 

Now, contemplation of not-self is called void and the path [arrived at] by void 
insight is [called] void. 

Again, contemplation of impermanence is called signless and the path 
[arrived at] by signless insight is [called] signless. 
126. But while this name is inadmissible by the Abhidhamma method,* it is 
admissible by the Suttanta method; for, they say, by that method change-of- 
lineage takes the name “signless“ by making the signless Nibbaãna its object, 
and while itself remaining at the arrival point, it gives its name to the path. 





41. “Tf this is so, then ¡s the path that follows on the contemplation of impermanence 
not included ¡in the Abhidhamma?——That ¡is not so; for it is included in the method of 
“simple progress” (suddhika paHpadñ—see Dhs §§339-340)” (Vism-mh†t 861). 
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Hence the path is called signless. And its fruition can be called sipnless too 
according to the path/s way of arrival. 


127. Lastly contemplation of pain is called desireless because it arrives [at the 
path] by drying up desire for formations. The path [arrived at] by desireless 
insight is [called] desireless. The fruition of the desireless path ¡is [called] 
desireless. 


In this way insight gives its own name to the path, and the path hands it on to 
its fruition. This is its name according to the ¡0a 0ƒ arrioal 


This is how equanimity about formations governs the difference in the 
liberations. 


Equanimity about formations is ended. 


[9. CONFORMITY KNOWLEDGE] 


128. As he repeats, develops and cultivates that equanimity about formations, 
his faith becomes more resolute, his energy better exerted, his mindfulness better 
established, his mind better concentrated, while his equanimity about formations 
grows more refined. 


129. He thinks, “Now the path will arise.” Equanimity about formations, after 
comprehending formations as impermanent, or as painful, or as not-self, sinks 
into the life-continuum. Next to the life-continuum, mind-door adverting arises 
making formations its object as impermanent or as painful or as not-self 
according to the way taken by equanimity about formations. Then next to the 
functional [adverting] consciousness that arose displacing the life-continuum, 
the first impulsion consciousness arises making formations its object in the 
same way, maintaining the continuity of consciousness.'“ This is called the 
“preliminary work.“ Next to that a second impulsion consciousness arises 
making formations its object in the same way. This ¡s called the “access.” Next to 
that [670] a third impulsion consciousness also arises making formations its 
object in the same way. This is called “conformity.” 


130. These are their individual names. But it is admissible to call all three 
impulsions “repetition” or “preliminary-work“” or “access“ or “conformity“ 
indiscriminately. 

Conformity to what? To what precedes and to what follows. For it conforms to 


the functions of truth both in the eight preceding kinds of insight knowledge 
and in the thirty-seven states partaking of enlightenment that follow. 





42. ““Maintatning the continuit öƒ consciousriess” by absence of interruption, in other 
'worđs, of occurrence of dissimilar consciousness. For when the ]life-continuum [which 
is mind-consciousness element] is displaced by the functional mind element [of five- 
đdoor adverting (70)], the occurrence of the functional consciousness makes an 
interruption, an interval, between the occurrence of the resultant consciousness [ï.e. 
the life-continuum and the consciousness that follows]. But this is not so with mind- 
door adverting (71) [which ¡s mind-consciousness element]” (Vism-mht 862). See 
Table V. Cognitive Series. 
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131. Since its occurrence is contingent upon formations through [compre- 
hending] the characteristics of impermanence, etc., it, so to speak, says, 
“Knowledge of rise and fall indeed saw the rise and fall of precisely those states 
that possess rise and fall“ and “Contemplation of dissolution indeed saw the 
đissolution of precisely those states that possess dissolution” and “It was indeed 
precisely what was terrible that appeared as terror to [knowledge of] appearance 
as terror“ and “Contemplation of danger indeed saw danger in precisely what 
was dangerous” and “Knowledge of dispassion indeed became dispassionate 
towards precisely that which should be regarded with dispassion” and 
“Knowledge of desire for deliverance indeed produced desire for deliverance 
from precisely what there should be deliverance from“ and “What was reflected 
upon by knowledge of reflection was indeed precisely what should be reflected 
upon“ and “What was looked on at with equanimity by equanimity about 
formations was indeed precisely what should be looked ơn at with equanimity.” 
So it conforms to the functions of truth both in these eight kinds of knowledge 
and ïn the thirty-seven states partaking of enlightenment which follow, because 
they are to be reached by entering upon it. 


132. Just as a righteous king, who sits in the place of judgement hearing the 
pronouncements of the judges while excluding bias and remaining impartial, 
conforms both to their pronouncements and to the ancient royal custom by 
saying, “5o be it,“ so it is here too. 


133. Conformity is like the king. The eight kinds of knowledge are like eight 
judges. The thirty-seven states partaking of enlightenment are like the ancient 
royal custom. Herein, just as the king conforms by saying “So be it” both to the 
judges“ pronouncements and to the royal custom, so this conformity, which 
arises contingent upon formations through [comprehending] impermanence, 
etc., conforms to the function of truth both in the eight kinds of knowledge and 
in the thirty-seven states partaking of enlightenment that follow. Hence it is 
called “knowledge in conformity with truth.” [671] 


Knowledge of conformity is ended. 


134. Though this conformity knowledge is the end of the insight leading to 
emergence that has formations as its object, still change-of-lineage knowledge 
1s the last of all the kinds of insight leading to emergence. 


[SUTTA REFERENCES] 


135.  Now the following sutta references should be understood in order not to 
be confused about insight leading to emergence. For this insipht leading to 
emergence is called “aloofness” (afarxmaatñ)S 1n the Sa]ãyatana-vibhanga Sutta 
thus, “Bhikkhus, by depending and relying on aloofness abandon, surmount, 
equanimity that is unified, based on unity“ (M IH 220). In the Alagadda Sutta it 





43. “Aloofness”—zf4mayafä: not in PED. See also M TII 43. The word is made up of 
q + ta! + 1a/a + tñ = “not-made-of-that-ness.“ Ïts meaning is non-attachment to any 
form of being. 
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is called “dispassion” (ø6bbidä) thus, “Being dispassionate his greed fades away. 
With the fading away of greed he is liberated” (M I 139). 


In the Susima Sutta it ¡is called “knowledge of the relationship of states“ 
(dhammatthiHi-ñãna) thus, “Previously, Susima, there is knowledge of relationship 
of states; subsequently there is knowledge of Nibbãna” (S II 124). In the 
Potthapada Sutta it ¡is called the “culmination of perception” (sañfñassa) thus, 
“First, Potthapäda, the culmination of perception arises, and afterwards 
knowledge” (D I 185). In the Dasuttara Sutta it is called the “principal factor of 
purity” (parisuddhi-padhãniyansa) thus, “Purification by knowledge and vision 
of the way is the principal factor of purity“ (D III 288). 


In the Patisambhidãmagga it is called by the three names thus, “Desire for 
đeliverance, and contemplation of reflection, and equanimity about formations: 
these things are one in meaning and only the letter is different” (Patis II 64). In 
the Patthãna it ¡is called by two names thus, “conformity to change-of-lineage” 
and “conformity to cleansing“^* (Patth 1, 159). 


In the RathavinTta Sutta it is called “purification by knowledge and vision of 
the way“ thus, “But how, friend, is it for the purpose of the purification by 
knowledge and vision of the way that the life of purity is lived under the Blessed 
One?“ (M I 147). 


136. The Greatest Sage did thus proclaim 
This insight stilled and purified, 
That to emergence leads beside, 
With many a neatly chosen name. 
The round of rebirth“s slough of pain 
Is vast and terrible; a man 
Wisely should strive as best he can, 
If he would this emergence gain. 


The twenty-first chapter called “The Description of 
Purification by Knowledge and Vision of the Way“” ín the 
Treatise on the Development of Understanding in the Pafh 
of PurificaHion composed for the purpose of gladdening 
good people. 





44... The word 0øođãna (“cleansing”) is used, in its loose sense of “purifying“ in general, 
in I.143. For its technical Abhidhamma sense here see Ch. XXII note 7. 
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(Ñãnadassana-oisuddhi-niddesa) 


[I. CHANGE-OF-LINEAGE, ATHS, AND FRUITS] 


1. [672] Change-of-lineage knowledge comes next. Its position is to advert 
to the path, and so it belongs neither to purification by knowledge and vision 
of the way nor to purification by knowledge and vision, but being intermediate, 
it is unassipnable. Still it is reckoned as insight because it falls in line with 
insight. 

2. Purification by knowledge and vision properly consists in knowledge of the 
four paths, that is to say, the path of stream-entry, the path of once-return, the path 
of non-return, and the path of Arahantship. 


[THE FIRST PATH—FIRST NOBLE PERSON] 


3. Herein, nothing further needs to be done by one who wants to achieve, 
firstly, the knowledge of the first path. For what he needs to do has already been 
done by arousing the insight that ends in conformity knowledge. 


4. As soon as conformity knowledge has arisen in him in this way, and the 
thick murk that hides the truths has been dispelled by the respective force peculiar 
to each of the three kinds of conformity (see XXI.129f.), then his consciousness 
no longer enters into or settles down on or resolves upon any field of formations 
at all, or clings, cleaves or clutches on to it, but retreats, retracts and recoils as 
water does from a lotus leaf, and every sign as object, every occurrence as object, 
appears as an impediment. 


9. Then, while every sign and occurrence appears to him as an impediment, 
when conformity knowledge“s repetition has ended, change-of-lineage 
knowledge arises in him, which takes as its object the signless, non- 
OCcurrence, non-formation, cessation, Nibbäna,—which knowledge passes 
out of the lineage, the category, the plane, of the ordinary man and enters the 
lineage, the category, the plane, of the Noble Ones—which, being the first 
adverting, the first concern, the first reaction, to Nibbãna as object, fulfils the 
state of a condition for the path in sỉix ways, as proximity, [673] contiguity, 
repetition, decisive-support, absence, and disappearance conditions—which 
1s the culminating peak of insight,—which is irrevocable—of which it is 
said: 
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“How is it that understanding of emergence and turning away from the 
external! is change-of-lineage knowledge? 


“It overcomes arising, thus it is change-of-lineage. Ït overcomes occurrence.... 
[the sign ... accumulation ... rebirth-linking_... destiny ... generation ... re- 
arising.... birth ... ageing ... sickness ... death ... sorrow ... lamentation... ]. It 
overcomes despair, thus it is change-of-lineage. It overcomes the sign of 
formations externally, thus it is change-of-lineage. 


“It enters into2 non-arising, thus it is change-of-lineage. Ït enters into non- 
Occurrence, thus it is change-of-lineage ... (etc.)... It enters into non-despair, 
thus it is change-of-lineage. Ït enters into cessation, Nibbana, thus it is change- 
of-lineage. 

“Having overcome arising, it enters into non-arising, thus it is change-of- 
lineage ...” (Patis I 56) and so on, all of which should be quoted. 


6. Here is a simile that ilustrates how conformity and change-of-lineage occur 
with different objects though occurring ïn a single cognitive series with a single 
adverting. Suppose a man wanted to leap across a broad stream and establish 
himself on the opposite bank, he would run fast, and seizing a rope fastened to 
the branch of a tree on the stream“s near bank and hanging down, or a pole, he 
would leap with his body tending, inclining and leaning towards the opposite 
bank, and when he had arrived above the opposite bank, he would let go, fall on 
to the opposite bank, staggering first and then steady himself there; so too this 
meditator, who wants to establish himself on Nibbãna, the bank opposite to the 
kinds of becoming, generation, destiny, station, and abode, runs fast by means of 
the contemplation of rise and fall, etc., and seizing with conformity“s adverting 
to impermanence, pain or not-self the rope of materiality fastened to the branch 
of his selfhood and hanging down, or one among the poles beginning with 
feeling, he leaps with the first conformity consciousness without letting go and 
with the second he tends, inclines and leans towards Nibbaãna, like the body that 
was tending, inclining and leaning towards the opposite bank; then, being 
with the third next to Nibbãna, which is now attainable, like the other“s arriving 
above the opposite bank, he lets go that information as object with the ceasing of 
that consciousness, and with the change-of-lineage consciousness he falls on to 
the unformed Nibbãna, the bank opposite; but staggering, as the man đid, for 
lack of [previous] repetition, he is not yet properly steady on the single object. 
After that he is steadied by path knowledge. 





1. ““Oƒemersing and turnins atay from the external: it 1s the understanding of turning 
away that is being effected, which turning away is emergence from the field of 
formations; it is termed external because the unformed element“s existence is external 
(Vism-mht 866). The unformed element (=Nibbãna) is classed as “external“ under 
the internal (a//hatfika) triad of the Abhidhamtrna MñHkãñ (see Dhs 2 and p. 241). 

2. PnkkhandaH—“enters into is glossed there by apa0isafi (enters in Vism-mh† (p. 
566), which is the sense required and may be taken as based on the idiom in the 
Suttas, “C¡Htatn pakkhandnH pasidaHi santiHhaH adhrmuccati—the mìnd enters into [that], 
becomes settled, steady and resolute“ (M I 186), which is obviously inappropriate 
here. 
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7... Herein, conformity is able to dispel the murk of defilements that conceals the 
truths, but is unable to make Nibbãna its object. Change-of-lineage is only able 
to make Nibbãna its object, but it is unable to dispel the murk that conceals the 
truths. 


8. Hereisa simile: [674] A man with eyes went out at night, it seems, to find out 
the conjunction of the stars, and he looked up to see the moon. It was invisible 
because it was concealed by clouds. Then a wind sprang up and blew away the 
thick clouds; another blew away the medium clouds; and another blew away the 
fine clouds as well. Then the man saw the moon in the sky free from clouds, and 
he found out the conjunction of the stars. 


9. Herein, the thick, medium and fine kinds of darkness that conceal the truths 
are like the three kinds of cloud. The three kinds of conformity consciousness 
are like the three winds. Change-of-lineage knowledge is like the man with eyes. 
Nibbaãna is like the moon. The dispelling of the murk that conceals the truths by 
each kind of conformity consciousness is like the successive blowing away of 
the clouds by each wind. Change-of-lineage knowledge“s seeing the clear 
Nibbãna when the murk that concealed the truths has disappeared is like the 
man“s seeing the clear moon in the sky free from cloud. 


10. Just as the three winds are able only to blow away the clouds that conceal 
the moon but cannot see the moon, so the three kinds of conformity are able only 
to dispel the murk that conceals the truths but cannot see Nibbãna. Just as the 
man can only see the moon but cannot blow away the clouds, so change-of- 
lineage knowledge can only see Nibbãna but cannot đispel the defilements. 
Henee it is called “adverting to the path.” 


11. For although it is not adverting, it occupies the position of adverting; and 
then, after, as it were, giving a sign to the path to come into being, it ceases. And 
without pausing after the sign given by that the change-of-lineage knowledge, 
the path follows upon it in uninterrupted continuity, and as it comes into being 
it pierces and explodes the mass of greed, the mass of hate, and the mass of 
delusion never pierced and exploded before (cf. Patis II 20). 


12. Hereisasimile for this. An archer, it seems, had a target set up at a distance 
of eight sabhas (about 100 yards), and wrapping his face in a cloth and arming 
himself with an arrow, he stood on a wheel contrivance (a revolving platform). 
Another man turned the wheel contrivance, and when the target was opposite 
the archer, he gave him a sign with a stick. Without pausing after the sign the 
archer shot the arrow and hit the target. 


13. Herein, change-of-lineage knowledge is like the sign with the stick. Path 
knowledge ¡is like the archer. Path knowledge“s [675] making Nibbaãna its object 
without pausing after the sign given by change-of-lineage, and its piercing and 
exploding the mass of greed, hate and delusion never pierced and exploded 
before, is like the archer“s hitting the target without pausing after the siợn. 





3. Phalakasatmn—“target”: not in PED. Vism-mht says “Phalakasatan tỉ asana-sñra- 
tayam phalakasatatir—a “phalakasata” 1s one made of the heart (pith) of the s44 tree.” 
The “wheel contrivance” resembles a potter's wheel according to Vism-mht (p.867). 
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14. And not only does it cause the piercing of this mass of greed, etc., but it 
also dries up the ocean of suffering of the round in the beginningless round of 
rebirths. It closes all doors to the states of loss. lt provides actual experience of 
the seven noble treasures.* It abandons the eightfold wrong path. It allays all 
enmity and fear.” It leads to the state of the Fully Enlightened One“s breast-born 
son (see S II 221). And it leads to the acquisition of many hundred other blessings. 
So it is the knowledge associated with the path of stream-entry, the provider of 
many hundred blessings, that is called knowledge of the path of stream-entry. 


The first kind of knowledge ¡is ended. 


[THE FIRsT FRUITION——SECOND NOBLE PERSON] 


15. Immediately next to that knowledge, however, there arise either two or three 
fruition consciousnesses, which are its result. For it is owing to this very fact that 
supramundane profitable [consciousness] results immediately that it is said, 
“And which he called the concentration with immediate result” (Sn 226), and 
“5luggishly he reaches what has immediate result for the destruction of the 
cankers“ (A II 149), and so on. 


16. Some, however, say that there are one, two, three, four, or five fruition 
consciousnesses. That is inadmissible. For change-of-lineage knowledge arises 
at the end of conformity/s repetition, so at the minimum there must be two 
conformity consciousnesses, since one alone does not act as repetition condition. 
And a single series of impulsions has a maximum of seven [impulsion] 
consciousnesses. Consequently, that series which has two conformities and 
change-of-lineage as a third and path consciousness as fourth has three fruition 
consciousnesses. That which has three conformities and change-of-lineage as 
fourth and path consciousness as fifth has two fruition consciousnesses. That is 
why it was said above, “There arise either two or three fruition consciousnesses. “ 


17. Then some say that which has four conformities and change-of-lineage as 
fifth and path consciousness as sixth has one fruition consciousness. But that is 
refuted because it is the fourth or fifth [impulsion] that reaches [the path], not 
those after that, owing to their nearness to the life-continuum (see IV.75). So that 
cannot be accepted as correct. [676] 


18. And at this point this stream-enterer is called the second noble person. 
However negligent he may be, he is bound to make an end of suffering when he 
has travelled and traversed the round of rebirths among đeities and human 
beings for the seventh time. 

19. At the end of the fruition his consciousness enters the life-continuum. After 
that, it arises as mind-door adverting interrupting the life-continuum for the purpose 
Of reviewing the path. When that has ceased, seven impulsions of path reviewing 





4. The seven (noble) treasures are: faith, virtue, conscience, shame, learning, 
generosity, and understanding (D II 251). 

5... See the five kíinds of enmity and fear at S II 68í. Vism-mht, however, says: “The five 
kinđs of enmity beginning with killing living things and the twenty-five preat terrOrs 
(mahñ-bhayñmi) are what constitute “aÏÏ enmif and ƒear ” (Vism-mhịt 867). 
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arise. After re-entry into the life-continuum, adverting, etc., arise again in the same 
way for the purpose of reviewing fruition, and so on. With the arising of these he 
reviews the path, he reviews the fruition, he reviews the defilements abandoned, he 
reviews the defilements still remaining, and he reviews Nibbãna. 


20. He reviews the path in this way, “So this is the path I have come by.“ Next he 
reviews the fruition after that in this way, “This is the blessing I have obtained.” 
Next he reviews the defilements that have been abandoned, “These are the 
defilements abandoned in me.“ Next he reviews the defilements still to be 
eliminated by the three higher paths, “These are the defilements still remaining 
in me.” And lastly he reviews the deathless Nibbãna in this way, “This is the 
state (đhømzna) that has been penetrated by me as object.” So the noble disciple 
who is a stream-enterer has five kinds of reviewing. 


21.  And as in the case of the stream-enterer, so also in the cases of the once- 
returner and non-returner. But the Arahant has no reviewing of remaining 
defilements. So all the kinds of reviewing total nineteen. This is the maximum 
number. Trainers may or may not have the reviewing of the defilements 
abandoned and those still remaining. In fact it was owing to the absence of such 
reviewing that Mahãnama asked the Blessed One, “What state is there still 
unabandoned by me internally owing to which at times states of greed invade 
my mind and remain?“ (M I 91) all of which should be quoted. 


[THE SECOND PATH—THIRD NOBLE PERSON] 


22. However, after reviewing in this way, either while sitting in the same session 
or on another occasion, the noble disciple who is a stream-enterer makes it his 
task to reach the second plane by attenuating both greed for sense desires and 
1ll-will. He brings to bear the faculties,° the powers, and the enlightenment factors, 
and he works over and turns up that same field of formations, classed as 
materiality, feeling, perception, formations, and consciousness, with the 
knowledge that they are impermanent, painful, not-self, and he embarks upon 
the progressive series of insights. 


23. When he has [677] done so, and when, at the end of equanimity about 
formations, conformity and change-of-lineage” knowledge have arisen in a single 





6... For the use of the expression “brings to bear”“—søodhñnefi in thìs sense see Patis Ï 
181. 

7. “Here “change-oƒf-linense means like change-of-lineage; for the knowledge that tushers 
in the [first] path is called that in the literal sense because it overcomes the ordinary mar/s 
lineage and develops the Noble One“s lineage. But this ¡s called “change-of-lineage” 
figuratively because ofits similarity to the other. It is also called “cleansing“ (0odãnø) because 
1t purifies from certain defilements and because it makes absolute purification its object. 
Henee it is said in the Patthana, “Conformity is a condition, as proximity condition, for 
cleansing“ (Patth I 59). But “rext to change-oƒ-linense' is said here because it is said in the 
Patisambhidãmagøsa that for the purpose of “overcoming arising, etc., eipht states of 
change-of-lineage arise throuph concentration” and “ten states of change-of-lineage arise 
through concentration” and “ten states of change-of-lineage arise throuph insight (Patis I 
68~69), and it is given in the same way in this page” (Vism-mht 869). 
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adverting in the way already described, then the path of once-return arises next 
to change-of-lineage. The knowledge associated with that is knowledge of the 
path of once-return. 


The second kind of knowledge is ended. 


[THE SECOND FRUITION——FOURTH NOBLE PERSON] 


24. The fruition consciousness should be understood to follow immediately 
upon this knowledge in the same way as before. And at this point this once- 
returner is called the fourth noble person. He is bound to make an end of suffering 
after returning once to this world. Next there comes reviewing in the way already 
described. 


[THE THIRD PATH—FIFTH NOBLE PERSON] 


25. Now after reviewing in this way, either while sitting in the same session or 
on another occasion, this noble disciple who is a once-returner makes it his task 
to reach the third plane by abandoning, without remainder, both greed for the 
sense desires and ill-will. He brings to bear the faculties, the powers, and the 
enliphtenment factors, and he works over and turns up that same field of 
formations with the knowledge that they are impermanent, painful, not-self, 
and he embarks upon the progressive series of insights. 


26. When he has done so, and when, at the end of equanimity about formations, 
conformity and change-of-lineage have arisen in a single adverting in the way 
already described, then the path of non-return arises next to change-of-lineage. 
The knowledge associated with that is knowledge of the path of non-return. 


The third kind of knowledge is ended. 


[THE THIRD FRUITION—SIXTH NOBLE PERSON] 


27. The fruition consciousnesses should be understood to follow immediately 
upon this knowledge in the same way as before. And at this point this non- 
returner is called the sixth noble person. [After death] he reappears apparitionally 
[elsewhere] and attains complete extinction there without ever returning, without 
ever coming to this world again through rebirth-linking. Next there comes 
reviewing in the way already described. 


[THE FOURTH PATH—SEVENTH ÌNOBLE PERSON] 


28. Now, after reviewing ïn this way, either while sitting in the same session or 
on another occasion, this noble disciple who is a non-returner makes it his task 
to reach the fourth plane by abandoning, without remainder, greed for the fine- 
material and immaterial, conceit (pride), agitation, and ignorance. He brings to 
bear the faculties, the powers, and the enlightenment factors, and he works over 
[678] and turns up that same field of formations with the knowledge that they 
are impermanent, painful, not-self, and he embarks upon the progressive series 
of insights. 


29... When he has done so, and when, at the end of equanimity about formations, 
conformity and change-of-lineage have arisen in a single adverting, then the 
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path of Arahantship arises next to change-of-lineage. The knowledge associated 
with that is knowledge of the path of Arahantship. 


The fourth kind of knowledge is ended. 


[THE FOURTH FRUITION——EIGHTH NOBLE PERSON] 


30. The fruition consciousness should be understood to follow immediately 
upon this knowledge in the same way as before. And at this point this Arahant 
is called the eighth noble person. He is one of the Great Ones with cankers 
destroyed, he bears this last body, he has laid down the burden, reached his 
goal and destroyed the fetter of becoming, he is rightly liberated with [final] 
knowledge and worthy of the highest offering of the world with its deities. 


31. So when it was said above, “However, purification by knowledge and vision 
properly consists in knowledge of the four paths, that is to say, the path of 
stream-entry, the path of once-return, the path of non-return, and the path of 
Arahantship“ (§2), that referred to these four kinds of knowledge to be reached 
in this order. 


[H. THE STATES ASSOCIATED WITH THE PATH, ETC.] 


32. Now,in order to appreciate the value of this same purification by knowledge 
and vision with its four kinds of knowledge: 


4)  fulfilment of states sharing in enlightenment, 
(2) Emergence, and (3) the coupling of the powers, 
(4) The kinds of states that ought to be abandoned, 
(@®)_ Also the act of their abandoning, 


(6)  Functions of full-understanding, and the rest 
As stated when truths are penetrated to, 


(7) Each one of which ought to be recognized 
According to its individual essence. 


33. 1. Herein, the ƒulfilment oƒ states sharing 1n enlighterimnenf is the fulfilledness 
of those states partaking in enlightenment. For they are the following thirty- 
seven states: the four foundations of mindfulness (MN 10), the four right 
endeavours (M II 11), the four roads to power (M I 108), the fñve faculties (M II 
12), the five powers (M II 12), the seven enlightenment factors (M I 11), and the 
Noble Eightfold Path (D II 311£.). And they are called “partaking of 
enlightenment“ because they take the part of the Noble Eightfold Path, which ¡s 
called “enlightenment“ in the sense of enlightening, and they “take the part” 
of that because they are helpful.Š 





8... The four foundations of mindfulness are fully commented on ín the commentary 
to MN 10 (= commentary to DN 22). The right endeavours are fully commented on in 
the commentary to the Sammappadhana Vibhanga (cí. M-a II 243ff.; also A-a 
commenting on AN 1:IT 1). The four roads to power are briefly commented on at M-a 
TH 69 and fully in the commentary to the M-a I 82f. and more fully in the commentary 
to the Bojjhanga Vibhanga. The Noble Eightfold Path is commented on at M-a I 105 
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34... “Foundation” (ƒfhãma) is because of establishment (ua‡†hänn) by going down 
into, by descending upon, such and such objects.? Mindfulness itself as foundation 
(establishment) is “foundation of mindfulness.“ lt is of four kinds because it Occurs 
with respect to the body, feeling, consciousness, and mental objects (dhamna), taking 
them as foul, painful, impermanent, and non-self, and because it accomplishes the 
function of abandoning perception of beauty, pleasure, permanence, and self. [679] 
That is why “four foundations of mindfulness“ is said. 


35. By it they endeavour (0adahanfi), thus it is endeavour (padhñna); a good 
endeavour is a right (sø#nñ) endeavour. Or alternatively: by its means people 
endeavour rightly (sammmñ padahanfi), thus it is right endeavour (samappa- 
đhãna). Or alternatively: it is good because of abandoning the unseemliness 
of defilement, and it is endeavour because of bringing about improvement 
and giving precedence (0adhãna-bhñ0a-kñra—a) in the sense of producing 
well-being and bliss, thus it is right endeavour. Ït is a name for energy. Ït 
accomplishes the functions of abandoning arisen unprofitable things, 
preventing the arising of those not yet arisen, arousing unarisen profitable 
things, and maintaining those already arisen; thus it is fourfold. That is why 
“four ripht endeavours“ is said. 


36. Power (/jđÙ¡) is in the sense of success (///hana) as already described (XII.44). lt 
1s the road (basis—pñda) to that power (for that success—74đl¡) in the sense of being 
the precursor of that success which is associated with it and in the sense of being the 
prior cause of that success which is its fruit, thus it is a road to power (basis for 
success). Ít is fourfold as zeal (desire), and so on. That is why “four roads to pOWer 
are spoken of, according as it is said: “Four roads to power: the road to power 
consisting in zeal, the road to power consisting in energy, the road to power consisting 
in [natural purity of] consciousness, the road to power consisting in inquiry“” (Vibh 
223). These are supramundane only. But because of the words “If a bhikkhu obtaiïns 
concentration, obtains mental unification by making zeal predominant, this ¡s called 
concentration through zeal” (Vibh 216), etc., they are also mundane as states acquired 
by predominance of zeal, etc., respectively. 


37. “Faculty” is in the sense of predominance, in other words, of overcoming, 
because [these states, as faculties] respectively overcome faithlessness, idleness, 
negligence, distraction, and confusion. 


“Power” is in the sense of unwaveringness because [these states, as powers] 
are incapable of being overcome respectively by faithlessness, and so on. Both 
are fivefold as consisting in faith, [energy, mindfulness, concentration, and 
unđerstanding]. That is why “five faculties” and “five powers” is said. 





and from a different angle in the commentary to the Magga Vibhanga. The five faculties 
and the five powers are not apparently dealt with in the Nikãya and the Abhidhamma 
Commentaries by adding anything further to what is said here (§37). 

9. The Patisambhidã (Patis I 177) derives safipa†fhñna from safi (mindfulness) and 
patthãna (foundation, establishment). The commentaries prefer to derive it from sáfi 
and 1pa†‡hãna (establishment, appearance, and also waiting upon: see M-a I 238). The 
readings of the Ee and Ae eds. đisagree here and that of the former has been followed 
thouph the result is much the same. 
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38. Mindfulness, [investigation-of-states, energy, happiness, tranquillity 
concentration, and equanimity,] as factors in a being who is becoming 
enlightened, are the “seven enlightenment factors.” And right view, [right 
thinking, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right 
mindfulness, and right concentration,] are the eight “path factors“ in the sense 
of being an outlet. Hence, “seven enlightenment factors“ and “the Noble 
Eightfold Path” is said. 


39. So there are these thirty-seven states partaking of enlightenment. 


Now, in the prior stage when mundane insight is occurring, they are found 
in a plurality of consciousnesses as follows: the foundation of mindfulness 
consisting in contemplation of the body [is found] in one discerning the 
body in the fourteen ways;! the foundation of mindfulness consisting in 
contemplation of feeling, in one discerning feeling in the nine ways; the 
foundation of mindfulness consisting in the contemplation of mind, in one 
discerning the [manner of] consciousness in sixteen ways; [680] the 
foundation of mindfulness consisting in contemplation of mental objects, in 
one discerning mental objects in the five ways. And at the time when, on 
seeing an unprofitable state arisen in someone else, which has not yet arisen 
in his own person, he strives for its non-arising thus, “I shall not behave as 
he has done in whom this is now arisen, and so this will not arise in me,” 
then he has the first ripht endeavour; when, seeing something unprofitable 
in his own behaviour, he strives to abandon it, then he has the second; when 
he strives to arouse jhãna or insight so far unarisen in this person, he has the 
third; and when he arouses again and again what has already arisen so that 
1t shall not diminish, he has the fourth. And at the time of arousing a profitable 
state with zeal as the motive force, there ¡is the road to power consisting in 
zeal, [and so on with the remaining three roađs to power]. And at the time of 
abstaining from wrong speech there is right speech, [and so on with 
abstaining from wrong action and wrong livelihood]." 


At the time of arising of [any one of] the four kinds of [path] knowledge, [all 
these states] are found in a single consciousness. In the moment of fruition the 
thirty-three excepting the four right endeavours are found. 





10. These figures refer to the numbers of different contemplations described in the 
tenth sutta of the Majjhima Nikãya (= DN 22). 
11. These three abstinences are the “prior state” of the Eightfold Path (see M II 289). 
“Only the road to power consisting in zeal, and right speech, are actually included 

here; but when these are mentioned, the remaining roads to power and remaining 
two abstinences are implied in the meaning too. The meaning of this sentence should 
be understood according to the “category of characteristics” (lakkharin-hñra—see 
Nettipakarana)“ (Vism-mht 872). This Netti rule says: 

“When one thing has been stated, then those things 

That are in characteristic one with it 

Are stated too-this is the formulation 

Of the category of characteristics“ (Netti 3). 
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40. When these are found in a single consciousness in this way, it is the one kind 
of mindfulness whose object is Nibbãna that is called “the four foundations of 
mindfulness“ because it accomplishes the function of abandoning the [four] 
perceptions of beauty, etc., in the [four things] beginning with the body. And also the 
one kind of energy is called “four right endeavours” because it accomplishes the 
[four] functions beginning with preventing the arising of the unarisen [unprofitable]. 
But there is no decrease or increase with the rest. 


41. Furthermore it is said of them: 


Nine in one way, one 1n two Ways, 
Then in four ways, and in five ways, 
In eight ways, and in nine ways, tOO— 
So in sỉx ways they come to be. 


42. () Nine in one tua: these nỉne are zeal, consciousness, happiness, tranguillity, 
equanimity, thinking, speech, action, and livelihood, and they are found “in one 
Way“ as road to power consisting in zeal, etc., since they do not belong to any other 
group. (11) One ïn fiuo tuaus: faith 1s found “in two ways,” as a faculty and as a DOWET. 
(1) Then ïn ƒour tuas, and (1v) ïn fiue tuaus: the mearing is that another one is found 
in four ways and another in five. Herein, concentration is the “one in four ways“ 
since it is a faculty,a power, an enlightenment factor, and a path factor; understanding 
is the “one in five ways” since it is these four and also a road to power. (v) ln eiehf 
tuaus, and (vì) in nine tuas, too: the meaning is that another one is found in eipht ways 
and another in nine ways. Mindfulness is one “in eight ways“ since it is the four 
foundations of mindfulness, a faculty, a power, an enliphtenment factor, and a path 
factor; energy is the one “in nine ways“ since it is four right endeavours, a road to 
power, a faculty, a power, an enlightenment factor, and a path factor. [681] So: 


43. States sharing ¡in enliphtenment 
Are fourteen, undistributed; 
They total thirty-seven states 
Among the groups distributed. 


While each performs the proper task 
That to its special lot falls due, 
They all come into being when 
The Noble Eightfold Path comes true. 


Thịs is how, firstly, the “fulfilment of states partaking in enlightenment” should 
be understood here. 


44. 2. Emersence and 3. coupline oƒ the poiuers: the resolution of the compound 
0uhãnabalasamñyosa 1s 0u‡†hãndñi c eua baln-sañoso ca. 


[2. Emergence:] mundane insight induces no emergence either from occurrence 
[of defilement internally], because it does not cut off originating, which is the 
act of causing occurrence,!° or from the sign [of formations externally], because 
1t has the sign as object. 





12. “Emergence from the sign consists in relinquishing the sign of formations and 
making Nibbãna the object. Emergence from occurrence consists in entering upon 
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Change-of-lineage knowledge does not induce emergence from occurrence 
[internally] because it does not cut off originating, but it does induce emergence 
from the sign [externally] because it has Nibbãna as its object; so there is 
emergence from one. Hence it is said, “Ủnderstanding of emergence and turning 
away from the external is knowledge of change-of-lineage“ (Patis I 66). Likewise 
the whole passage, “Having turned away from arising, it enters into non-arising, 
thus it is change-of-lineage. Having turned away from occurrence.... (etc.—ÍOr 
elision see Ch. XXI.37).... [Having turned away from the sign of formations 
externally, it enters into cessation, Nibbana, thus it is change-of-lineage]“ (Patis 
I 67), should be understood here. 


These four kinds of [path] knowledge emerge from the sign because they have 
the sipnless as their object, and also from occurrence because they cut off 
Origination. So they emerge from both. Hence it is said: 


45. “How is it that understanding of emergence and turning away from both 
is knowledge of the path? 


“At the moment of the stream-entry path, right view in the sense of seeing (a) 
emerges from wrong view, and it emerges from defilements and from the 
aggregates that occur consequent upon that [wrong view],' and (b) externally it 
emerges from all signs; hence it was said: Understanding of emergence and 
turning away from both is knowledge of the path. Right thinking in the sense of 
đirecting emerges from wrong thinking ... Right speech in the sense of enbracing 
emerges from wrong speech ... Right action in the sense of originating emerges 
from wrong action ... Right livelihood in the sense of cleansing emerges from 
wrong livelihood ... Right effort in the sense of exerting emerges from wrong 
effort.... Right mindfulness in the sense of establishment emerges from wrong 
mindfulness ... Right concentration in the sense of non-distraction emerges 
from wrong concentration and it emerges from defilements and from the 
aggregates that occur consequent upon that [wrong concentration], and 
externally it emerges from all signs; hence it was said: Understanding of 
emergence and turning away from both is knowledge of the path. 


“At the moment of the once-return path, right view in the sense of seeing.... 
Right concentration in the sense of non-distraction (a) emerges from the gTOss 
fetter of greed for sense desires, from the gross fetter of resentment, from the 
Øross inherent tendency to greed for sense desires, and from the øross inherent 
tendency to resentment, [and it emerges from defilements and from the 
apggregates consequent upon that, and (b) externally it emerges from all signs; 
hence it was said: Understanding of emergence and turning away from both is 
knowledge of the path]. 


“At the moment of the non-return path, right view in the sense of seeing ... 
Right concentration in the sense of non-distraction (a) emerges [682] from the 





the state of non-liability to the occurrence of kamma-result in the future by causing 
the cessation of cause“ (Vism-mht 874). 

13. “lt emerges from the defilements of uncertainty, etc., that occur consequent 
upon that view, which is wrong since it leads to states of loss” (Vism-mht 8Z4). 
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residual fetter of greed for sense đesires, from the residual fetter of resentment, 
from the residual inherent tendency to greed for sense desires, from the residual 
inherent tendency to resentment, [and it emerges from defilements and from the 
aggregates that occur consequent upon that, and (b) externally it emerges from 
all signs; hence it was said: Ủnderstanding of emergence and turning away 
from both is knowledge of the path]. 


“At the moment of the Arahant path, right view in the sense of seeing.... 
Right concentration in the sense of non-distraction (a) emerges from greed for 
the fine-material [existence], from greed for immaterial [existence], from conceit 
(pride), from agitation, from ignorance, from the inherent tendency to conceit 
(pride), from the inherent tendency to greed for becoming, from the inherent 
tendency to ignorance, and it emerges from defilements and from the aggregates 
that occur consequent upon that, and (b) externally it emerges from all signs; 
hence it was said: Ủnderstanding of emergence and turning away from both is 
knowledge of the path” (Patis I 69£). 


46. [3. Coupling oƒ the poiuers:] At the time of developing the eight mundane 
attainments the serenity power is in excess, while at the time of developing the 
contemplations of impermanence, etc., the insight power is in excess. But at the 
noble path moment they occur coupled together in the sense that neither one 
exceeds the other. So there is coupling of the powers in the case of each one of 
these four kinds of knowledge, according as it is said: “When he emerges from 
the defilements associated with agitation, and from the aggregates, his mental 
unification, non-distraction, concentration, has cessation as its domain. When 
he emerges from the defilements associated with ignorance and from the 
aggregates, his insight in the sense of contemplation has cessation as its domain. 
So serenity and insight have a single nature in the sense of emergence, they are 
coupled together, and neither exceeds the other. Hence it was said: He develops 
serenity and insight coupled together in the sense of emergence” (Patis II 98). 


“Emergence“ and “coupling of the powers“ should be understood here in 
this way. 


47. 4. The kinds oƒstates that ought to be aqbandoned, 5. also the act 0ƒ their abandoning: 
now which states are to be abandoned by which kind of knowledge among 
these four should be unđerstood, and also the act of abandoning them. For they 
each and severally bring about the act of abandoning of the states called fetters, 
defilements, wrongnesses, worldly states, kinds of avarice, perversions, ties, bad 
ways, cankers, floods, bonds, hindrances, adherences, clingings, inherent 
tendencies, stains, unprofitable courses of action, and unprofitable thought- 
arisings. 

48. Herein, the ƒeffers are the ten states beginning with greed for the fine material, 
so called because they fetter agøregates [in this life] to aggregates [of the next], 
or kamma to its fruit, or beings to suffering. For as long as those exist there is no 
cessation of the others. And of these fetters, greed for the fine material, greed for 
the immaterial, conceit (pride), agitation, and ignorance are called the five higher 
fetters because they fetter beings to aggregates, etc., produced in higher [forms 
of becoming], [683] while false view of individuality, uncertainty, adherence to 
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rules and vows, greed for sense desires, and resentment are called the five lower 
fetters because they fetter beings to aggregates, etc., produced in the lower [forms 
of becoming]. 


49. The đefilemenis are the ten states, namely, greed, hate, delusion, conceit 
(pride), [false] view, uncertainty, stiffness [of mind], agitation, consciencelessness, 
shamelessness. They are so called because they are themselves defiled and 
because they defile their associated states. 


50. The ¡0rorenesses are the eight states, namely, wrong view, wrong thinking, 
wrong speech, wrong action, wrong livelihood, wrong effort, wrong 
mindfulness, wrong concentration, which with wrong knowledge and wrong 
deliverance,' come to ten. They are so called because they occur wrongly. 


S1. The œorldlw stafes are the eight, namely, gain, loss, fame, disgrace, pleasure, 
pain, blame, and praise. They are so called because they continually succeed 
each other as long as the world persists. But when the worldly states are included, 
then by the metaphorical use of the cause“s name [for its fruit], the approval that 
has the gain, etc., as its object and the resentment that has the loss, etc., as its 
object should also be understood as included. 


52. The kínds 0ƒ quarice are the five, namely, avarice about dwellings, families, 
gain, Dhamma, and praise, which occur as inability to bear sharing with others 
any of these things beginning with dwellings. 


53. The perøersiorrs are the three, namely, perversions of perception, of 
consciousness, and of view, which occur apprehending objects that are 
impermanent, painful, not-self, and foul (ugly), as permanent, pleasant, self, 
and beautiful. 


54. The f//s are the four beginning with covetousness, so called because they 
tie the mental body and the material body. They are described as “the bodily tie 
Of covetousness, the bodily tie of ilI will, the bodily tie of adherence to rules and 
vows, and the bodily tie of insisting (misinterpreting) that “This [only] is the 
truth““ (Vibh 34). 


55. Bad i0as is a term for doing what ought not to be done and not đoïng what 
oupht to be done, out of zeal (desire), hate, delusion, and fear. They are called 
“bad ways” because they are ways not to be travelled by Noble Ones. 


56.  Cañkers (ñsaøa): as far as (ñ) change-of-lineage [in the case of states of 
consciousness] and as far as (ñ) the acme of becoming [in the case of the kinds of 
becoming, that is to say, the fourth immaterial state,| there are exudations (s04) 
owing to the [formed nature of the] object. This is a term for greed for sense 
desires, greed for becoming, wrong view, and ignorance, because of the exuding 
(saøana) [of these defilements] from unguarded sense-doors like water from cracks 





14. ““Wrone knoiuledse,ˆ which is wrong because it does not occur rightly [ï.e. in 
conformity with the truth], and is wrong and mistaken owing to misinterpretations, 
etc., is just delusion. “Wrons deluerance” is the wrong notion of liberation that 
assumes liberation to take place in a “World Apex/ (Iokathiipika-see XVTI.85), and so 
on“ (Vism-mht 886). 
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in a pot in the sense of constant trickling, or because of their producing (søøama) 
the suffering of the round of rebirths.'° [684] 


The ƒloods are so called in the sense of sweeping away into the ocean of 
becoming, and in the sense of being hard to cross. 


The bơnds are so called because they do not allow disengagement from an 
object and disengagement from suffering. Both “foods” and “bonds“ are terms 
for the cankers already mentioned. 


57... The hndrances are the five, namely, lust, [II will, stiffness and torpor, agitation 
and worry, and uncertainty,] in the sense of obstructing and hindering and 
concealing [reality] from consciousness (IV86). 


58. Adherence (misapprehension—parñnñsa) is a term for wrong view, because it 
OcCurs in the aspect of missing the individual essence of a given state (đharmnmn) 
and apprehending (ñmasana) elsewhere (parafo) an unactual individual essence. 


59. The clineinss are the four beginning with sense-desire clinging described 
in all their aspects in the Description of the Dependent Origination (Ch. 
XVII.240t.). 


60. The ïnherent tendencies are the seven, namely, øreed for sense đesires, efc., in 
the sense of the inveterateness, stated thus: the inherent tendency to greed for 
sense desires, the inherent tendency to resentment, conceit (pride), [false] view, 
uncertainty, greed for becoming, and ignorance. For it is owing to their inveteracy 
that they are called inherent tendencies (sa/ñ) since they inhere (øa#senfi) as 
cause for the arising of greed for sense đesires, etc., aøain and again. 


61. The sfz7nms are the three, namely, greed, hate, and delusion. They are so 
called because they are themselves dirty like oil, black, and mud, and because 
they dirty other things. 


62. The unyrofitable cowrses oƒ acHon are the ten, namely, killing living things, 
taking what is not given, sexual misconduct; false speech, malicious speech, 
harsh speech, gossip; covetousness, ill will, and wrong view. They are so called 
since they are both unprofitable action (ka#øra) and courses that lead to unhappy 
destinlies. 


63. The 1profitnble thoushf-arisings are the twelve consisting of the eight rooted 
in greed, the two rooted in hate, and the two rooted in delusion (XIV.89£.. 

64. So these [four kinds of knowledge] each and severally abandon these states 
beginning with the fetters. How? 


The five states eliminated by the first knowledge in the case of the ƒeffers, 
firstly, are: false view of personality, doubt, adherence to rules and vows, and 





15. The meaning of this paragraph is made clearer by reference to the AfthasälimT 
(Dhs-a 48) and Møia Tïkñ (Dhs-t 51), where the use of ø as an adverb in the sense of “as 
far as” indirectly with the ablative (eofrabhuto, etc.) is explained; the abl. properly 
belongs to sz0ama (1e. exudations from). Vism-mht only says: ““ExudaHons“ (sguamn) 
because of occurring [due to], szuanato (“because 0ƒ exuding”) 1s because of flowing out 
as filth of defilement. Sø0antato (“because 0ƒ producing”) the second time 1s because of 
giving out (0asøøana)” (Vism-mhịt 876. C. also M-a T 61). 
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then greed for sense desires and resentment that are [strong enough] to lead to 
states of loss. The remaining gross greed for sense desires and resentment are 
eliminated by the second knowledge. Subtle greed for sense desires and 
resentment are eliminated by the third knowledge. The five beginning with 
greed for the fine material are only [actually] eliminated by the fourth knowledge. 


In what follows, we shall not in every instance specify the fact with the 
expression “only [actually]”; nevertheless, whatever we shall say is eliminated 
by one of the [three] higher knowledges should be understood as only the 
[residual] state eliminated by the higher knowledge; for that state will have already 
been rendered not conducive to states of loss by the preceding knowledge. 


65. In the case of the đefilemens, [false] view and uncertainty are eliminated by 
the first knowledge. Hate is eliminated by the third knowledge. Greed, delusion, 
conceit (pride), mental stiffness, agitation, consciencelessness, and shameless- 
ness are eliminated by the fourth knowledge. 


66. In the case of the ¡0r0ientesses, wrong view, false speech, wrong action, and 
wrong [685] livelihood are eliminated by the first knowledge. Wrong thinking, 
malicious speech, and harsh speech are eliminated by the third knowledge. 
And here only volition is to be understood as speech. Gossip, wrong effort, 
wrong mindfulness, wrong concentration, wrong deliverance, and wrong 
knowledge are eliminated by the fourth knowledge. 


67. In the case of the :0orldl sfafes, resentment is eliminated by the third 
knowledge, and approval is eliminated by the fourth knowledge. Some say that 
approval of fame and praise is eliminated by the fourth knowledge. 


The kinds oƒ auarice are eliminated by the first knowledge only. 


68. In the case of the Øerøersions, the perversions of perception, consciousness, 
and view, which find permanence in the impermanent and self in the not-self, 
and the perversion of view finding pleasure in pain and beauty in the foul, are 
eliminated by the first knowledge. The perversions of perception and 
consciousness finding beauty in the foul are eliminated by the third path. The 
perversions of perception and consciousness finding pleasure in the painful 
are eliminated by the fourth knowledge. 


69. In the case of f/es, the bodily ties of adherence to rules and vows and of the 
insistence (misinterpretation) that “This is the truth” are eliminated by the first 
knowledge. The bodily tie of ill will is eliminated by the third knowledge. The 
remaining one is eliminated by the fourth path. 

The bad :0a/s are eliminated by the first knowledge only. 
70. In the case of the cø#tkers, the canker of view is eliminated by the first 
knowledge. The canker of sense desire is eliminated by the third knowledge. 
The other two are eliminated by the fourth knowledge. 

The same thing applies in the case of the floods and the bonds. 
Z1. In the case of the h/nđrancøs, the hindrance of uncertainty is eliminated by 
the first knowledge. The three, namely, lust, ill will, and worry, are eliminated by 
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the third knowledge. Stiffness and torpor and agitation are eliminated by the 
fourth knowledge. 


Adherence is eliminated by the first knowledge only. 


72. In the case of the clneinss, since according to what is given in the texts all 
worldly states are sense desires, that is, sense desires as object (see Nidd I 1-2), 
and so greed both for the fine material and the immaterial falls under sense- 
desire clinging, consequently that sense-desire clinging is eliminated by the 
fourth knowledge. The rest are eliminated by the first knowledge. 


73. In the case of the nheren†t tendencies, the inherent tendencies to [false] view 
and to uncertainty are eliminated by the first knowledge. The inherent tendencies 
to greed for sense đesires and to resentment are eliminated by the third knowledge. 
The inherent tendencies to conceit (pride), to greed for becoming, and to 
ignorance are eliminated by the fourth knowledge. 


Z4. In the case of the sfz7ns, the stain of hate is eliminated by the third knowledge, 
the others are eliminated by the fourth knowledge. 


75. In the case of the 1tprofitable courses 0ƒ acHơn, killing living things, taking 
what is not given, sexual misconduct, false speech, and wrong view are 
eliminated by the first knowledge. The three, namely, malicious speech, harsh 
speech, and ill will, are eliminated by the third knowledge. Gossip and 
covetousness are eliminated by the fourth knowledge. 


76. In the case of the nprofitable thousht-arisings, the four associated with [false] 
view, and that associated with uncertainty, making five, are eliminated by the 
first knowledge. The two associated with resentment are eliminated by the third 
knowledge. The rest are eliminated by the fourth knowledge. 


77. And what is eliminated by any one of them is abandoned by it. That is why 
1t was said above, “So these [four kinds of knowledge] each and severally abandon 
these states beginning with the fetters.” 


78. 5. The act 0ƒ the abandonins: but how then? Do these [knowledges] abandon 
these states when they are past, or when they are future, or when [686] they are 
present? What is the position here? For, firstly, ¡f [they are said to abandon them] 
when past or future, it follows that the effort is fruitless. Why? Because what has 
to be abandoned is non-existent. Then if it is when they are present, it is likewise 
fruitless because the things to be abandoned exist simultaneously with the 
effort, and it follows that there is development of a path that has defilement, or it 
follows that defilements are dissociated [from consciousness] though there is no 
such thiỉng as a present defilement dissociated from consciousness.'6 





1ó. “The intention is: or it follows that there is đissociation of defilements from 
consciousness, like that of formations according to those who assert that formations 
exist dissociated form consciousness. He said, “there is no such thing as a present 
defilement đissociated from consciousness” in order to show that that is merely the 
Opinion of those who make the assertion. For it is when immaterial states are actually 
Occurring by their having a single basis and being included in the three instants that 
they are present; so how could that be đissociated from consciousness? Consequently 
there is no dissociation from consciousness here“ (Vism-mht 878). 
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79. That is not an original argument; for in the text first the question is put: 
“When a man abandons defilements, does he abandon past defilements? Does 
he abandon future defilements? Does he abandon present defilements?” Then 
the objection is put in this way: “If he abandons past defilements, he destroys 
what has already been destroyed, causes to cease what has already ceased, 
causes to vanish what has already vanished, causes to subside what has already 
subsided. What is past, which is non-existent, that he abandons.” But this is 
đenied in this way: “He does not abandon past defilements.” Then the objection 
is put in this way: “If he abandons future defilements, he abandons what has 
not been born, he abandons what has not been generated, he abandons what 
has not arisen, he abandons what has not become manifest. What is future, 
which is non-existent, that he abandons.“ But this is denied in this way: “He 
does not abandon future defilements.” Then the objection is put in this way: “If 
he abandons present defilements, then thouph inflamed with greed he abandons 
greed, though corrupted with hate he abandons hate, though deluded he 
abandons delusion, though shackled'” he abandons conceit (pride), though 
misconceiving he abandons [false] view, though distracted he abandons 
agitation, though not having made up his mind he abandons uncertainty, though 
not having inveterate habits he abandons inherent tendency, dark and bright 
states occur coupled together, and there is development of a path that has 
defilement.” But this is all denied in this way: “He does not abandon past 
defilements, he does not abandon future defilements, he does not abandon present 
defilements.” Einally it is asked: “Then there is no path development, there is no 
realization of fruition, there is no abandoning of defilements, there is no 
penetration to the Dhamma (convergence of states)?” Then it is claimed: “There 
is path development ... there is penetration to the Dhamma (convergence of 
states).” 


And when it is asked: “In what way?“ this is said: “Suppose there were a 
young tree with unborn fruit, and a man cut its root, then the unborn fruits of the 
tree would remain unborn and not come to be born, remain ungenerated and not 
come to be generated, remain unarisen and not come to be arisen, remain 
unmanifested and not come to be manifested. So too, arising is a cause, arising 
is a condition, for the generation of defilements. Seeing danger in defilements, 
consciousness enters into non-arising. With consciousness”s entering into non- 
arising the defilements that would be generated with arising as their condition 
remain unborn and do not come to be born ... remain unmanifest and do not 
come to be manifested. So with the cessation of the cause there is the cessation of 
suffering. [687] Occurrence is a cause ... The sign is a cause ... Accumulation is 
a cause, accumulation is a condition, for the generation of defilements. Seeing 
danger in accumulation, consciousness enters into non-accumulation. With 
consciousness”s entering into non-accumulation the defilements that would be 
generated with accumulation as their condition remain unborn and do not come 
to be bom ... remain unmanifest and do not come to be manifested. So with the 





17. ““Shackled”: one whose consciousness is shackled by conceit (pride)” 
(Vism-mht 878). 
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cessation of the cause there is cessation of suffering. So there is path development, 
there is realization of fruition, there is abandoning of defilements, and there is 
penetrating to the Dhamma“ (Patis II 217-19). 


80. What does that show? It shows abandoning of defilements that have soil [to 
grow in]. But are defilements that have soil [to grow in] past, future or present? 
They are simply those described as “arisen by having soil [to grow in].” 


81. _Now, there are various meanings of “arisen,“ that is to say, (1) arisen as 
“actually occurring,” (ii) arisen as “been and gone,” (iii) arisen “by opportunity,“ 
and (v) arisen “by having [soil to grow in].” 

Herein, () all that is reckoned to possess [the three moments of] arising, 
ageing, [that is, presence] and dissolution, is called arisen as actuallU 0cCHTring. 


(1ñ) Profitable and unprofitable [kamma-result] experienced as the stimulus of 
an object and ceased-reckoned as “experienced and gone” (anubhiitñpasata)—, 
and also anything formed, when it has reached the three instants beginning 
with arising and has ceased-reckoned as “been and gone'” (uføãpasatn)—, are 
called arisen as been and gone (bhitãñpagala). 


(1i) Kamma described in the way beginning, “Deeds that he did in the past” 
(M II 164), even when actually past, is called arisen bự opportum=if tnade because 
it reaches presence by inhibiting other [ripening] kamma and making that the 
opportunity for its own result (see XIX.16.) And kamma-result that has its 
opportunity made in this way, even when as yet unarisen, is called “arisen by 
opportunity made,“ too, because it is sure to arise when an opportunity for it has 
been made in this way. 


(iv) While unprofitable [kamma] is still unabolished in any given soil (plane)'$ 
it is called arisen bụ hauing sơil [to grơu in]. 


82. And here the difference between the soil and what has soil should be 
unđerstood. For “soil” (plane) means the five aggregates in the three planes of 
becoming, which are the object of insight.'” “What has soil” is an expression for 
defilements capable of arising with respect to those agpregates. Those defilements 
have that soil (plane). That is why “by having soil [to grow in]” is said. 


83. And that is not meant objectively. For defilements occupied with an object 
arise with respect to any aggregates including past or future ones as well [as 
present], and also with respect to the [subjectively] fully-understood aggregates 
in someone [else] whose cankers are destroyed, like those that arose ¡in the rích 
man Soreyya with respect to the aggregates in Mahã Kaccana (Dhp-a I 325) and 
in the brahman student Nanda with respect to ppalavamnä (Dhp-a II 49), and 





18. ““ln an giuen plane' means aggregates as objects of clinging, reckoned as a 
human or đivine person” (Vism-mht 879). 

19. “By the words “which are the object of insipht he points out the non-fully- 
unđerstood state of the aggregates, not merely the fact that they are the object of 
insipht, which ¡is proved by his taking only the three planes. For it ¡is not-fully- 
unđerstood ageregates among the aggregates constituting the [subjective] basis that 
are intended as the “soïl of đefilements”“ (Vism-mht 880). 
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so on. And if that were what is called “arisen by having sơil [to grow in]” no one 
could abandon the root of becoming because it would be unabandonable. But “arisen 
by having soil [to grow in]” should be understood [subjectively] with respect to the 
basis [for them in oneself].” For the defilements that are the root of the round are 
inherent in [one“s own] aggregates not fully understood by insight from the instant 
those aggregates arise. And that is what should be understood as “arisen by having 
the soil [to grow in],” in the sense of its being unabandoned. [686] 


84... Now, when defilements are inherent, in the sense of being unabandoned, 
in someone“s agøregates, it is only those agpregates of his that are the basis for 
those defilements, not aggregates belonging to another. And only past 
aggregates, not others, are the basis for defilements that inhere unabandoned in 
past apgregates. Likewise in the case of future agøregates, and so on. Similarly 
too only sense-sphere aggregates, not others, are the basis for defilements that 
inhere unabandoned in sense-sphere agøregates. Likewise in the case of the 
fine material and immaterial. 


85. Butin the case of the stream-enterer, etc., when a given defilement, which is 
a root of the round, has been abandoned by means of a given path in a given 
noble person“s aggregates, then his aggregates are no longer called “soil” for 
such đefilement since they are no longer a basis for it. But in an ordinary man 
the defilements that are the root of the round are not abandoned at all, and so 
whatever kamma he performs is always either profitable or nprofitable. So for 
him the round goes on revolving with kamma and defilements as its condition. 


86. But while it is thus the root of the round it cannot be said that it is only in 
his materiality aggregate, and not in his other aggregates beginning with feeling 
... that it is only in his consciousness agøregate, and not in his other aggregates 
beginning with materiality. Why? Because it is inherent in all five aggregates 
indiscriminately. How? Like the juice of humus, etc., in a tree. 


87. For when a great tree is growing on the earth/s surface supported by the 
essences of humus and water and, with that as condition, increases its roots, 
trunks, branches, twigs, shoots, foliage, flowers, and fruit, till it fills the sky, and 
continues the tree“s lineage through the succession of the seed up till the end of 
the eon, it cannot be said that the essence of humus, etc., are found only in its root 
and not in the trunk, etc.,... that they are only in the fruit and not in the root, etc., 
Why? Because they spread indiscriminately through the whole of it from the 
root onwards. 


88. But some man who felt revulsion for that same tree“s flowers, fruits, etc., 
might puncture it on four sides with the poison thorn called “mađiika thorn,“ 
and then the tree, being poisoned, would be no more able to prolong its continuity 
since it would have become barren with the contamination of the essences of 
humus and water. 





20. “No one would be able to abandon the root of becoming if it were in another“s 
continuity. “With respect to the basis [ƒor them ïn oneselfÏf means as the place of their 
arising; in that particular becoming or continuity” (Vism-mht 880). 
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So too the clansman who feels revulsion (dispassion) for the occurrence of 
the aggregates, undertakes to develop the four paths in his own continuity which 
1s like the man⁄“s application of poison to the tree on all four sides. Then the 
continuity of his aggregates is rendered incapable of prolonging the continuity 
to a subsequent becoming. Ït is now unproductive of future becoming since all 
kinds of kamma beginning with bodily kamma are now merely functional: for 
the effect of the four paths“ poison has entirely exterminated the defilements that 
are the root of the round. [689] Being without clinging, he inevitably attains 
with the cessation of the last consciousness the complete extinction [of Nibbana], 
like a fire with no more fuel. This is how the difference between the soil and what 
has soil should be understood. 


89. Besides these there are four other ways of classing “arisen,” namely, (v) 
arisen as happening, (vi) arisen with apprehension of an object, (vii) arisen 
through non-suppression, (viii) arisen through non-abolition. 


Herein, (v) arisen as hapĐenine is the same as (1) “arisen as actually occurring.” 
y 


(vi) When an object has at some previous time come into focus in the eye, efc., 
and defilement did not arise then but arose in full force later on simply because 
the object had been apprehended, then that defilement is called arisen :øith 
apprehension 0ƒ an object. Like the defilement that arose in the Elder Maha-Tissa 
after seeing the form of a person of the opposite sex while wandering for alms in 
the village of Kalyãna (cf. M-a I 66 and A-a to A I4). 


(vi) As long as a defilement is not suppressed by either serenity or insipht, 
though it may not have actually entered the conscious continuity, it is nevertheless 
called arisen throueh non-suppression because there is no cause to prevent its 
arising [if suitable conditions combine]. (viii) But even when they are suppressed 
by serenity or insight they are still called ar¡sen throueh nơn-aboliHon because the 
necessity for their arising has not been transcended unless they have been cut 
off by the path. Like the elder who had obtained the eight attainments, and the 
defilements that arose in him while he was goïng throuph the air on his hearing 
the sound of a woman singing with a sweet voice as she was gathering flowers 
in a grove of blossoming trees. 


90. And the three kinds, namely, (vi) arisen with apprehension of an object, 
(vii) arisen through non-suppression, and (vii) arisen through non-abolition, 
should be understood as included by (iv) arisen by having soil [to grow in]. 


91. So as regard the kinds of “arisen” stated, the four kinds, namely, (ï) as 
actually occurring, () as been and gone, (ii) by opportunity made, and (v) as 
happening, cannot be abandoned by any [of these four kinds of] knowledge 
because they cannot be eliminated by the paths. But the four kinds of “arisen,” 
namely, (iv) by having soil [to grow in], (vi) with apprehension of an object, (vii) 
through non-suppression, and (viii) through non-abolition, can all be 
abandoned because a given mundane or supramundane knowledge, when it 
arises, nullifies a given one of these modes of being arisen. 


So here “the kinds of states that ought to be abandoned, also the act of their 
abandoning“ (§32) should be known in this way. 
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[THE FOUR FUNCTIONS] 


92. (6) Eunctions of full-understanding and the rest 
As stated when truths are penetrated to, 
(7) Each one of which ought to be recognized 
According to its individual essence. (§32) 


[THE FOUR FUNCTIONS IN A SINGLE MOMENT] 


6. Now, at the times of penetrating to the truths each one of the four [path] 
knowledges is said to exercise four functions in a single moment. These are full- 
unđerstanding, abandoring, realizing, and developing; and each one of them 
oupht to be recognized according to its individual essence. [690] Eor this is said 
by the Ancients: “Just as a lamp performs the four functions simultaneously in 
a single moment—it burns the wick, dispels darkness, makes light appear, and 
uses up the oil—, so too, path knowledge penetrates to the four truths 
simultaneously in a single moment—it penetrates to suffering by penetrating to 
it with full-understanding, penetrates to origination by penetrating to it with 
abandoning, penetrates to the path by penetrating to it with developing, and 
penetrates cessation by penetrating to it with realizing” (see Pet 134). What is 
meant? By making cessation its object it reaches, sees and pierces the four truths.” 


93. For this is said: “Bhikkhus, he who sees suffering sees also the origin of 
suffering, sees also the cessation of suffering, sees also the way leading to the 
cessation of suffering” (S V 437), etc., and so it should be understood [for all the 
other three truths]. And further it is said: “The knowledge of one who possesses 
the path is knowledge of suffering and it is knowledge of the origin of suffering 
and it is knowledge of the cessation of suffering and it is knowledge of the way 
leading to the cessation of suffering” (Patis I 119). 


94. As the lamp burns the wick, so his path knowledge fully understands 
suffering; as the lamp dispels the darkness, so the knowledge abandons origin; 
as the lamp makes the light appear, so the knowledge [as right view] develops 
the path, in other words, the states consisting ¡n right thinking, etc., [by acting] 
as conascence, etc., for them; and as the lamp uses up the oil, so the knowledge 
realizes cessation, which brings defilements to an end. This is how the application 
of the simile should be understood. 


95. Another method: as the sun, when it rises, performs four functions 
simultaneously with its appearance—it illuminates visible objects, dispels 
darkness, causes light to be seen, and allays cold—, so too, path knowledge ... 
penetrates to cessation by penetrating to it with realizing. And here also, as the 
sun illuminates visible objects, so path knowledge fully understands suffering; 
as the sun dispels darkness, so path knowledge abandons origin; as the sun 
causes light to be seen, so path knowledge [as ripht view] develops the [other] 
path [factors] by acting as [their] conascence condition, etc.; as the sun allays 
cold, so path knowledge realizes the cessation, which is the tranquilizing of 
defilements. This is how the application of the simile should be understood. 


9%. Another method: as a boat performs four functions simultaneously in a 
single moment—it leaves the hither shore, it cleaves the stream, it carries its 
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cargo, [691] and it approaches the further shore—, so too, path knowledge ... 
penetrates to cessation by penetrating to it with realizing. And here, as the boat 
leaves the hither shore, so path knowledge fully understands suffering; as the 
boat cleaves the stream, so path knowledge abandons origin; as the boat carries 
its cargo, so path knowledge develops the [other] path [factors] by acting as 
[their] conascence condition, etc.; as the boat approaches the further shore, so 
path knowledge realizes cessation, which is the further shore. This is how the 
application of the simile should be understood. 


97. 5o when his knowledge occurs with the four functions in a single moment 
at the time of penetrating the four truths, then the four truths have a single 
penetration in the sense of trueness (reality) in sixteen ways, as it is said: “How 
is there sinple penetration of the four truths in the sense of trueness? There is 
single penetration of the four truths in the sense of trueness in sixteen aspects: 
suffering has the meaning of oppressing, meaning of being formed, mearning of 
burning (torment), meaning of change, as its meaning of trueness; origin has 
the meaning of accumulation, meaning of source, meaning of bondage, meaning 
of impediment, as its meaning of trueness; cessation has the meaning of escape, 
meaning of seclusion, meaning of being not formed, meaning of deathlessness, 
as its meaning of trueness; the path has the meaning of outlet, meaning of cause, 
meaning of seeing, meaning of dominance, as its meaning of trueness. The four 
truths in these sixteen ways are included as one. What is included as one is 
unity. Ủnity is penetrated by a single knowledge. Thus the four truths have a 
single penetration” (Patis II 107). 


98. Here it may be asked: “Since there are other meanings of suffering, etc., tOO, 
such as “a disease, a tumourí (Patis H 238; M I 435), etc., why then are only four 
mentioned for each?“ We answer that in this context it is better because of what 
1s evident through seeing the other [three truths in each case]. 


EFirstly, in the passage beginning, “Herein, what is knowledge of suffering? It 
is the understanding, the act of understanding.... that arises contingent upon 
suffering” (Patis I 119), knowledge of the truths is presented as having a single 
truth as its object [individually]. But in the passage beginning, “Bhikkhus, he 
who sees suffering also sees its origin” (S V 437), it is presented as accomplishing 
its function with respect to the other three truths simultaneously with its making 
one of them its object. 


99. As regards these [two contexts], when, firstly, knowledge makes each truth 
its object sinply, then [when suffering is made the object], suffering has the 
characteristic of oppressing as its individual essence, but its se#se 0ƒ beins ƒormed 
becomes evident through seeing origin because that suffering is accumulated, 
formed, agglomerated, by the origin, which has the characteristic of 
accumulating. Then the cooling path removes the burning of the defilements, 
[692] and so suffering“s sense of burnine becomes evident through seeing the 
path, as the beauty“s (Sundarfs) ugliness did to the venerable Nanda through 
seeing the celestial nymphs (see Ud 23). But its serse of chaneine becomes evident 
throuph seeing cessation as not subject to change, which needs no explaining. 
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100. Likewise, [when origin is made the object,| origin has the characteristic of 
accu1nulaHns as its individual essence; but its sense 0ƒ sơurce becomes evident 
through seeing suffering, just as the fact that unsuitable food is the source of a 
sickness, becomes evident through seeing how a sickness arises owing to such 
food. Its sense 0ƒ bondaee becomes evident through seeing cessation, which has 
no bonds. And its sense öoƒ impediment becomes evident through seeing the path, 
which is the outlet. 


101. Likewise, [when cessation is made the object,] cessation has the 
characteristic of an escape. But its se#se oƒ seclusion becomes evident through 
seeing origin as nsecluded. Its sese 0ƒ being not ƒormed becomes evident through 
seeing the path; for the path has never been seen by him before in the 
beginningless round of rebirths, and yet even that is formed since it has 
conditions, and so the unformedness of the conditionless becomes quite clear. 
But its sense of beine deathless becomes evident throuph seeing suffering; for 
suffering is poison and Nibbãna is deathless. 


102. Likewise, [when the path is made the object,]| the path has the characteristic 
of the øwflet. But its sense 0ƒ cause becomes evident through seeing origin thus, 
“That is not the cause, [but on the contrary] this is the cause, for the attaining of 
Nibbãna.” Its sense oƒ seeing becomes evident through seeing cessation, as the 
eye“s clearness becomes evident to one who sees very subtle visible objects and 
thinks, “How clear my eye is!” Its sertse 0ƒ dominance becomes evident through 
seeing suffering, just as the superiority of lordly people becomes evident through 
seeing wretched people afflicted with many diseases. 


103. Soïin that [first] context four senses are stated for each truth because in the 
case of each truth [individually] one sense becomes evident as the specific 
characteristic, while the other three become evident through seeing the remaining 
three truths. 


At the path moment, however, all these senses are penetrated simultaneously 
by a single knowledge that has four functions with respect to suffering and the 
rest. But about those who would have it that [the different truths] are penetrated 
to separately, more is said in the Abhidhamma in the Kathãvatthu (Kv 212-20). 


[THE FOUR FUNCTIONS )ESCRIBED SEPARATELY] 


104. 7. Now, as to those four functions beginning with full-understanding, 
which were mentioned above (§92): 

(a) Eull-understanding is threefold; 

So too (b) abandoning, and (c) realizing, 

And (đ) two developings are reckoned— 

Thus should be known the exposition. 
105. (a) Full-understanding is threeƒfold, that 1s, (ï) full understanding as the 
known, (ii) full-understanding as investigating (judging), and (ii) full- 
unđderstanding as abandoning (see XX.3). 
106. (1ï) Herein, ƒfull-understanding as the knorn [693] is summarized thus: 
“Understanding that ¡is đirect-knowledge is knowledge in the sense of the 
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known“ (Patis I 87). It is briefly stated thus: “Whatever states are directly known 
are known” (Patis I 87). It is given in detail in the way beginning: “Bhikkhus, all 
is to be đirectly known. And what is all that is to be đirectly known? Eye is to be 
directly known ...” (Patis I 5). Its particular plane is the đirect knowing of 
mentality-materiality with its conditions. 


107. (i) Full-understandins as inuestigaHng (jHdeine) is summarized thus: 
“Understanding that ¡is full-understanding is knowledge in the sense of 
investigation (udging)“ (Patis I 87). It is briefly stated thus: “Whatever states are 
fully understood are investigated (udged)“ (Patis I 87). It is given in đetail in the 
way beginning: “Bhikkhus, all is to be fully unđerstood. And what is all that is 
to be fully understood? The eye is to be fully understood ...” (Patis I 22) Its 
particular plane starts with comprehension by groups, and occurring as 
investigation of impermanence, suffering, and not-self, it extends as far as 
conformity (cf. XX.4). 


108. (ii) Full-understanding as abandorng is summarized thus: “Understanding 
that is abandoning is knowledge in the sense of giving up” (Patis I 87). lt is 
stated in detail thus: Whatever states are abandoned are given up” (Patis I 87). It 
Occurs in the way beginning: “Throuph the contemplation of impermanence he 
abandons the perception of permanence ...” (cf. Patis I 58). Its plane extends 
from the contemplation of dissolution up to path knowledge. This is what is 
intended here. 


109. Or alternatively, full-understanding as the known and full-understanding 
as investigating have that [third kind] as their aim, too, and whatever states a 
man abandons are certainly known and investigated, and so all three kinds of 
full-understanding can be understood in this way as the function of path 
knowledge. 


110. (b) So too abandonins: abandoring is threefold too, like full-understanding, 
that is, () abandoning by suppressing, (ii) abandoning by substitution of 
opposites, and (ii) abandoning by cutting off. 

111. (j) Herein, when any of the mundane kinds of concentration suppresses 
Opposing states such as the hindrances, that act of suppressing, which is like 
the pressing down of water-weed by placing a porous pot on weed-filled water, 
is called abandoring bụ suppressing. But the suppression of only the hindrances 
1s given ¡in the text thus: “And there is abandoning of the hindrances by 
suppression in one who develops the first jhãna“ (Patis I 27). However, that 
should be understood as so stated because of the obviousness [of the suppression 
then]. EFor even before and after the jhãna as well hindrances do not invade 
consciousness suddenly; but applied thought, etc., [are suppressed] only at the 
moment of actual absorption [in the second jhãna, etc.,| and so the suppression 
of the hindrances then is obvious. 


112. (ii) But what is called abandoning bụ substitution oƒ opposites is the 
abandoning of any given state that ought to be abandoned through the means 
of a particular factor of knowledge, which as a constituent of insight is opposed 
to it, like the abandoning of darkness at night through the means of a light. 
[694] Itis in fact the abandoning firstly of the [false] view of individuality through 
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the means of delimitation of mentality-materiality; the abandoning of both the 
no-cause view and the fictitious-cause view and also of the stain of doubt through 
the means of discerning conditions; the abandoning of apprehension of a 
conglomeration as “I” and “mine“ through the means of comprehension by 
groups; the abandoning of perception of the path in what is not the path through 
the means of the definition of what is the path and what is not the path; the 
abandoring of the annihilation view through the means of seeing rise; the 
abandoning of the eternity view through the means of seeing fall; the 
abandoning of the perception of non-terror in what is terror through the means 
Of appearance as terror; the abandoning of the perception of enjoyment through 
the means of seeing danger; the abandoning of the perception of delight through 
the means of the contemplation of dispassion (revulsion); the abandoning of 
lack of desire for deliverance through the means of desire for deliverance; the 
abandoning of non-reflection through the means of reflection; the abandoning 
of not looking on equably through the means of equanimity; the abandoning of 
apprehension contrary to truth through the means of conformity. 


113. And also in the case of the eighteen principal insights the abandoning 
by substitution of opposites is: (1) the abandoning of the perception of the 
perception of permanence, through the means of the contemplation of 
impermanence; (2) of the perception of pleasure, through the means of the 
contemplation of pain; (3) of the perception of self, through the means of the 
contemplation of not-self; (4) of delight, through the means of the contemplation 
of dispassion (revulsion); (5) of greed, through the means of the contemplation 
of fading away; (6) of originating, through the means of the contemplation of 
cessation; (7) of grasping, through the means of the contemplation of 
relinquishment; (8) of the perception of compactness, through the means of the 
contemplation of destruction; (9) of accumulation, through the means of the 
contemplation of fall; (10) of the perception of lastingness, through the means of 
the contemplation of change; (11) of the sign, through the means of the 
contemplation of the sipnless; (12) of desire, through the means of the 
contemplation of the desireless; (13) of misinterpreting (nsisting), through the 
means of the contemplation of voidness; (14) of misinterpreting (insisting) due 
to grasping at a core, through the means of insight into states that is higher 
unđerstanding; (15) of misinterpreting (insisting) due to confusion, through 
the means of correct knowledge and vision; (16) of misinterpreting (insisting) 
due to reliance [on formations], through the means of the contemplation of danger 
[in them]; (17) of non-reflection, through the means of the contemplation of 
reflection; (18) of misinterpreting (nsisting) due to bondage, through means of 
contemplation of turning away (cf. Patis I 47). 
114. Herein, (1)-(7) the way in which the abandoning of the perception of 
permanence, etc., takes place through the means of the seven contemplations 
beginning with that of impermanence has already been explained under the 
contemplation of dissolution (Ch. XXIL.15£). 

(8) ContemplaHon oƒ destrucHon, however, is the knowledge in one who effects 
the resolution of the compact and so sees destruction as “impermanent in the 
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sense of destruction.” Through the means of that knowledge there comes to be 
the abandoning of the perception of compactness. 


115. (9) ContemplaHon oƒ ƒall is stated thus: 


“Defining both to be alike 

By inference from that same object. 
Intentness on cessation—these 

Are insight in the mark of fall“ (Patis I 58). 


Ït is intentness on cessation, in other words, on that same đissolution, after 
seeing đissolution of [both seen and unseen] formations by personal experience 
and by inference [respectively]. Through the means of that contemplation there 
comes to be the abandoning of accumulation. When a man sees with insight 
that “The things for the sake of which I might accumulate [kamma] are thus 
[695] subject to fall,“ his consciousness no longer inclines to accumulation. 


116. (10) CơntemplaHon oƒ change is the act of seeing, according to the material 
septad, etc., how [momentary] occurrences [in continuity] take place differently 
by [gradually] diverging from any definition; or it is the act of seeing change in 
the two aspects of the ageing and the death of what is arisen. Through the 
means of that contemplation the perception of lastingness is abandoned. 


117. (11) ContemplaHon oƒ the signless is the same as the contemplation of 
impermanence. Through its means the sign of permanence is abandoned. 


(12) Contemplation oƒ the desireless is the same as the contemplation of pain. 
Throuph its means desire for pleasure and hope for pleasure are abandoned. 


(13) CơntemplaHon oƒ 0œiẩness is the same as the contemplation of not-self. 
Through its means the misinterpreting (insisting) that “a self exists” (see 5 IV 
400) ¡is abandoned. 


118. (14) Insight into states that is higher understanding is stated thus: 


“Having reflected on the object, 

Dissolution he contemplates, 

Appearance then as empty—this 

Is insight of higher understanding” (Patis I 58). 


Insight so described occurs after knowing materiality, etc., as object, by seeing 
the dissolution both of that object and of the consciousness whose object it was, 
and by apprehending voidness through the dissolution in this way: “Only 
formations break up. It is the death of formations. There is nothing else.” Taking 
that insight as higher understanding and as insight with respect to states, it is 
called “insight into states that is higher understanding.“ Through its means 
misinterpreting (insisting) due to grasping at a core is abandoned, because it 
has been clearly seen that there is no core of permanence and no core of self. 
119. (15) Correct knơtpledse and 0ision is the discernment of mentality-materiality 
with its conditions. Through its means misinterpreting (nsisting) due to 
confusion that occurs in this way, “Was I in the past?“ (M I 8), and m this way, 
“The world was created by an Overlord,“ are abandoned. 
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120. (16) ContzmnplaHon oƒ danser is knowledge seeing danger in all kinds of 
becoming, etc., which as arisen owing to appearance as terror. Through its 
means misinterpreting (nsisting) due to reliance is abandoned, since he does 
not see any [formation] to be relied on for shelter. 


(17) ContemplaHon oƒ reflecHion is the reflection that effects the means to liberation. 
Through its means non-reflection is abandoned. 


121. (18) ConfemplaHon oƒ turnins auay is equanimity about formations and 
conformity. For at that point his mind is said to retreat, retract and recoil from the 
whole field of formations, as a water drop does on a lotus leaf that slopes a little. 
That is why throuph its means misinterpreting (insisting) due to bondage is 
abandoned. [696] The meaning ¡s: abandoning of the occurrence of defilement 
that consists in misinterpreting defiled by the bondage of sense desires, and so 
on. 


Abandoning by substitution of the opposites should be understood in detail 
¡n this way. But in the texts it is stated in brief thus: “Abandoning of views by 
substitution of opposites comes about in one who develops concentration 
partaking of penetration“ (Patis I 27). 


122. (ii) The abandoning of the states beginning with the fetters by the noble 
path knowledge in such a way that they never occur again, like a tree struck by 
a thunderbolt, is called abandonine bụ cutting oƒf. With reference to this it is said: 
“Abandoning by cutting off comes about in one who develops the 
supramundare path that leads to the destruction [of defilements]” (Patis I 27). 


123. So of these three kinds of abandoning, it is only abandoning by cutting 
off that is intended here. But since that meditator's previous abandoning by 
suppression and by substitution by opposites have that [third kind] as their aim, 
too, all three kinds of abandoning can therefore be understood in this way as the 
function of path knowledge. For when a man has gained an empire by killing 
off the opposing kings, what was done by him previous to that is also called 
“done by the king.” 


124. (c) Realizíne is divided into two as (ï) mundane realizing, and (ii) 
supramundane realizing. And it is threefold too with the subdivision of the 
supramundane into two as seeing and developing. 


125. () Herein, the touch (phassanñ) of the first jhãna, etc., as given in the way 
beginning, “[ am an obtainer, a master, of the first jhãna; the first jhãna has been 
realized by me“ (Vin II 93-94), is called tundane realizing. “Iouch” (phassan) 1s 
the touching (phusanñ) with the contact (phassa) of knowledge by personal 
experience on arriving, thus, “This has been arrived at by me”.”! With reference 
to this meaning realization is summarized thus, “Understanding that is 





21. ““With the contact 0fknotpledse bụ personal experience' means by personal experience 
of it as object, which ¡is what the “contact of knowledge“ ¡s called. The words, “By 
personal experience“ exclude taking it as an object by inference. For what is intended 
here as the “contact of knowledge” ¡s knowing by personal experience through 
reviewing thus, “This ¡is like this“ (Vism-mht 888). 
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realization is knowledge in the sense of touch” (Patis I 87), after which it is 
đescribed thus, “Whatever states are realized are touched“ (Patis I 87). 


126.  Also, those states which are not aroused in one“s own continuity and are 
known through knowledge that depends on another are realized; for it is said, 
referring to that, “Bhikkhus, all should be realized. And what is all that should 
be realized? The eye should be realized“ (Patis I 35), and so on. And it is further 
said: “One who sees materiality realizes it. One who sees [697] feeling.... 
perception ... formations ... consciousness realizes it. One who sees the eye ... 
(etc., see XX.9).... ageing and death realizes it. [One who sees suffering]... 
(etc.)”... One who sees Nibbãna, which merges in the deathless [in the sense of 
the end] realizes it. Whatever states are realized are touched“ (Patis I 35). 


127. (i) The seeing of Nibbãna at the moment of the first path is realizing as 
seeing. At the other path moments it is 7eal1zins as deueloping. And ït is intended 
as twofold here. So realizing of Nibbãna as seeing and as developing should be 
unđerstood as a function of this knowledge. 


128. (d) And to deuelopings are reckoned: bụt developing is also reckoned as twofold, 
namely as () mundane developing, and (ï) as supramundane developing. 


() Herein, the arousing of mundane virtue, concentration and understanding, 
and the influencing of the continuity by their means, is undane deueloping. And 
(1) the arousing of supramundane virtue, concentration and understanding, 
and the influencing of the continuity by them, is supramundane deueloping. Of 
these, it is the supramundane that is intended here. For this fourfold knowledge 
arouses supramundane virtue, etc., since it is their conascence condition, and it 
influences the continuity by their means. 5o it is only supramundane developing 
that is a function of it. Therefore these are the: 

Functions of full-understanding, and the rest 
As stated when truths are penetrated to, 

Each one of which ought to be recognized 
According to its individual essence. 


[CONCLUSION] 
129. Now, with reference to the stanza: 


“When a wise man, established well in virtue, 
Develops consciousness and understanding” (1.1), 
it was said above “After he has perfected the two purifications that are the 
“roots,ˆ then he can develop the five purifications that are the “trunk“”(XIV.32). 
And at this point the đetailed exposition of the system for developing 





22... The first elision here—“The eye ... ageing-and-death”-—is explained in XX.9. The 
second elision—“One who sees suffering ... One who sees Nibbana, which merges in 
the deathless in the sense of end ...“——covers all things listed from Patis I 8, line 18 
(NB. the new para in the Patis text should begin with the words “dukkhat ablfffleWmtr” 
up to p. 22, line 11, amatosadham nibbñnatul pariyosãnatthatr abhifñfieyaf). In thìs case, 
however (Patis I 35), sacchikñtabba (“to be realized”), etc., is substituted for abhrfifieya 
(“to be đirectly known”). 
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unđerstanding in the proper way as it has been handed down is completed. So 
the question, “How should it be developed?” (XIV32) is now answered. 


The twenty-second chapter called “The Description of 
Purification by Knowledge and Vision” in the Treatise on 
the Development of Ủnderstanding in the Pufh oƒ PurificaHon 
composed for the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
'THE BENEFITS ÏN DEVELOPING UNDERSTANDING 
(Paññiñbhñuanñn1sa1nsa-nniddesa) 


1. (vi) WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS IN DEVELOPING LINDERSTANDING? (See XIV.1) [698] 


To that question, which was asked above, we reply that this development of 
unđerstanding has many hundred benefits. But it would be impossible to explain 
its benefits in detail, however long a time were taken over it. Briefly, though, its 
benefits should be understood as these: (A) removal of the various defilements, 
(B) experience of the taste of the noble fruit, (C) ability to attain the attainment of 
cessation, and (D) achievement of worthiness to receive gifts and so on. 


[A. Removal of the Defilements] 


2. Herein, it should be understood that one of the benefits of the mundane 
development of understanding ¡is the removal of the various defilements 
begimning with [mistaken] view of individuality. This starts with the delimitation 
of mentality-materiality. Then one of the benefits of the supramundane 
development of understanding is the removal, at the path moment, of the various 
defilements beginning with the fetters. 


With dreadful thump the thunderbolt 
Anmnihilates the rock. 

The fire whipped by the driving wind 
Anmnihilates the wood. 


The rađiant orb of solar flame 
Amnihilates the dark. 
Developed unđderstanding, too, 
Annihilates inveterate 
Defilements“ netted overgrowth, 
The source of every woe. 

This blessing in this very life 

A man himself may know. 


[B. The Taste of the Noble Fruit] 


3. Not only the removal of the various defilements but also the experience of 
the taste of the noble fruit is a benefit of the development of understanding. [699] 
For it is the fruitions of stream-entry, etc.—the fruits of asceticism——that are called 
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the “noble fruit.“ Its taste is experienced in two ways, that is to say, in its occurrence 
in the cognitive series of the path, and in its occurrence in the attainment of 
fruition. Of these, only its occurrence in the cognitive series of the path has been 
shown (XXII.3£.). 


4. Furthermore, when people say that the fruit is the mere abandoning of fetters! 
and nothing more than that, the following sutta can be cited in orđer to convince 
them that they are wrong: “How is it that understanding of the tranquilizing of 
effort is knowledge of fruit? At the moment of the stream-entry path right view in 
the sense of seeing emerges from wrong view, and it emerges from the defilements 
and from the aggregates that occur consequent upon that [wrong view], and 
externally it emerges from all signs. Right view arises because of the tranquilizing 
of that effort. This is the fruit of the path” (Patis I 71), and this should be given in 
đetail. Also such passages as, “The four paths and the four fruits—these states 
have a measureless object“ (Dhs §1408), and, “An exalted state is a condition, as 
proximity condition, for a measureless state“ (Patth II 227 (Be)), establish the 
meaning here. 


5. However, in order to show how it occurs ¡in the attainment of fruition there 1s 
the following set of questions: 


()_ What ¡is fruition attainment? 

(1) Who attains it? 

(1)  Who do not attain it? 

(v)  Why do they attain it? 

(v)  How does its attainment come about? 

(v)  How ïs it made to last? 
(vi)  How does the emergence from it come about? 
(vii)  What ¡is next to fruition? 

(x)  What is fruition next tơ? 


6. Herein, (1) What is fruiHion attadinmenf? It is absorption in the cessation in 
which the noble fruition consists. 


(H1) Who attains ï†? (111) Who do not attain ¡f3 No ordinary men attain it. Why? 
Because it is beyond their reach. But all Noble Ones attain it. Why? Because it is 
within their reach. But those who have reached a higher path do not attain a 
lower fruition because the state of each successive person is more tranquilized 
than the one below. And those who have only reached a lower path do not attain 
a higher fruition because it is beyond their reach. But each one attains his 
appropriate fruition. This is what has been agreed here. 


Z7... But there are some who say that the stream-enterer and once-returner do not 
attain it, and that only the two above them attain it. The reason they give is that 





1. “TItis the Andhakas, etc.,who maintain this; for they take the sutta wrongly which 
says, ˆ“Arahantship“ is said, friend Sãriputta; what is Arahantship?—The destruction 
of greed, the destruction of hate, the destruction of delusion: that is what ¡s called 
Arahantship” ( IV 252), taking it literally and asserting that nothing exists called 
Arahantship and that it is only the abandoning of defilements that is so called by 
common usage. And they đeny that there are any other fruitions” (Vism-mht 891). 
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only these two show achievement in concentration. But that is no reason, siỉnce 
even the ordinary man attains such mundane concentration as is within his 
reach. But why argue here over what is and what is not a reason? Is it not said in 
the texts as follows? 


“Which ten states of change-of-lineage arise [700] through insight? 

“Eor the purpose of obtaining the stream-entry path it overcomes arising, 
Occurrence ... (etc., see XXII.5) ... despair, and externally the sign of formations, 
thus it is change-of-lineage. 

“Eor the purpose of attaining the stream-entry fruition... 

“For the purpose of attaining the once-return path ... 

“Eor the purpose of attaining the once-return fruition ... 

“Eor the purpose of attaining the non-return path ... 

“For the purpose of attaining the non-return fruition ... 

“For the purpose of attaining the Arahant path ... 

“For the purpose of attaining the Arahant fruition... 

“Eor the purpose of attaining the void abiding ... 


“For the purpose of attaining the signless abiding it overcomes arising, 
OcCurrence_... (etc.) ... despair, and externally the sign of formations, thus it is 
change-of-lineage” (Patis I 68).? From that it must be concluded that all Noble 
Ones attain each their own fruit. 


8. (v) Wim do they aHain ¡†? For the purpose of abiding ¡in bliss here and now. 
For just as a king experiences royal bliss and a deity experiences divine bliss, so 
too the Noble Ones think, “We shall experience the noble supramundane bliss,” 
and after deciding on the duration, they attain the attainment of fruition whenever 
they choose.° 


9. (v) Hơiu does ils attainment come abou†? (vi) Hơi 1s 1E tade to lasf? (v1) Hơi 
does the emersence from it cotme abowf? 


(v) In the first place its attainment comes about for two reasons: with not 
bringing to mind any object other than Nibbãna, and with bringing Nibbãna to 
mỉnd, according as it is said: “Eriend, there are two conditions for the attainment 
of the signless mind-deliverance; they are the non-bringing to mind of all signs, 
and the bringing to mind of the signless element“ (M I 296). 


10. Now, the process of attaining it is as follows. A noble disciple who seeks the 
attainment of fruition should go into solitary retreat. He should see formations 
with insight according to rise and fall and so on. When that insight has 
progressed [as far as conformity], then comes change-of-lineage knowledge 





2. The quotation in the Vism texts does not quite agree with the Patis text (Ee) where 
(as the sense demands) the words “bahiddhäñ sankhñranrmittan” do not follow the four 
fruitions and the two abidings but only the four paths. 

3. “Although they are resultant states, nevertheless the states of fruition attainment 
occur in the noble person only when he chooses since they do not arise without the 
preliminary work and do so only when they are given predominance” (Vism-mht 895). 
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with formations as its object.* And immediately next to it consciousness becomes 
absorbed in cessation with the attainment of fruition. And here it is only fruition, 
not path, that arises even in a trainer, because his tendency is to fruition 
attainment. 


11. Butthere are those° who say that when a stream-enterer embarks on insight, 
thinking, “I shall attain fruition attainment,” he becomes a once-returner, and a 
once-returner, a non-returner. They should be told: “In that case a non-returner 
becomes an Arahant and an Arahant, a Paccekabuddha and a Paccekabuddha, 
a Buddha. For that reason, and because it is contradicted as well by the text 
quoted above, none of that should be accepted. Only this should be accepted: 
fruition itself, not path, arises also in the trainer. And ¡f the path he has arrived 
at had the first jhãna, his fruition will have the first jhãna too when it arises. If 
the path has the second, so will the fruition. And so with the other jhãnas.” 


Thịs, firstly, is how attaining comes about. [701] 


12. (vi) ltis made to last in three ways, because of the words: “Eriend, there are 
three conditions for the persistence of the signless mind-deliverance: they are 
the non-bringing to mỉnd of all signs, the bringing to mind of the signless 
elemert, and the p7or øoliion” (M I 296-97). Herein, the prior volition is the 
predetermining of the time before attaining;§ for it is by determining it thus, “Ï 
shall emerge at such a time,“ that it lasts until that time comes. This is how it is 
made to last. 


13. (vii) Emergence from it comes about in two ways, because of the words: 
“Friend, there are two conditions for the emergence from the signless mind- 
deliverance: they are the bringing to mind of all signs, and the non-bringing to 
mỉnd of the signless element” (M I 297). Herein, of all signs means the sign of 
materiality, sign of feeling, perception, formations, and consciousness. Of course, 
a man does not bring all those to mind at once, but this is said in order to include 
all. So the emergence from the attainment of fruition comes about in him when 
he brings to mind whatever is the object of the life-continuum.” 


14. (viil) What ¡s next to fruition? (1x) What ¡s fruition next tơ? In the first case 
(vi) either fruition itself is next to fruition or the life-continuum is next to it. But 
(1x) there is fruition that is (a) next to the path, (b) there is that next to fruition, (c) 
there is that next to change-of-lineage, and (d) there is that next to the base 
consisting of neither perception nor non-perception. 





4. “Why does change-of-lineage not have Nibbana as its object here as it does when 
1t precedes the path? Because states belonging to fruition are not associated with an 
outlet [as in the case of the path]. For this is said: “What states are an outlet? The four 
unincluded paths“ (Dhs §1592)” (Vism-mht 895). 

5. “Those of the Abhayagiri Monastery in Anuradhapura” (Vism-mht 895). 

6. “The “øolifiom” is attaining after deciding the time limitin this way, When the moon, or 
the sun, has gone so far, I shall emerge,“ which is an act of volition“ (Vism-mht 897). 

Z._ “Ttis because he ¡s called “emerged from attainmenf as soon as the life-continuum 
consciousness has arisen that “he brinss to trind that tuhich 1s the obJect öƒ the liƒfe-continuu! 
1s said. Kamma, etc., are called the object of the life-continuum (see Ch. XVII, §133ff.)” 
(Vism-mhịt 897). 
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Herein, (a) it is text to the path in the cognitive series of the path. (b) Each one 
that is subsequent to a previous one is ?1exf to ƒruiHion. (c) Each first one in the 
attainments of fruition is #xf to change-of-linease. And conformity should be 
understood here as “change-of-lineage; for this is said in the Patthãna: “In the 
Arahant, conformity ¡is a condition, as proximity condition, for fruition 
attainment. In trainers, conformity is a condition, as proximity condition, for 
fruition attainment“ (Patth I 159). (d) The fruition by means of which there is 
emergence from the attainment of cessation is #exf to the base consistine oƒ neither 
pcrcepli0 i0n-percepli0n. 


15.  Herein, all except the fruition that arises in the cognitive series of the path 
OCCUT as fruition attainment. So whether it arises in the cognitive series of the 
path or in fruition attainment: 


Asceticism“s fruit sublime, 

Which tranquilizes all distress, 

lts beauty from the Deathless draws, 
Its calm from lack of worldliness. [702] 


Of a sweet purifying bliss 

It is the fountainhead besides, 
Whose honey-sweet ambrosia 

A deathless sustenance provides. 


Now, ïf a wise man cultivates 

His understanding, he shall know 
This peerless bliss, which is the taste 
The noble fruit provides; and so 


This is the reason why they call 
Experience here and now aright 
Of flavour of the noble fruit 

A blessing of fulfiled insight. 


[C. The Attainment of Cessation] 


1ó.  And not only the experience of the taste of the noble fruit but also the ability 
to attain the attainment of cessation should be understood as a benefit of the 
development of understanding. 


17. Now,in order to explain the attainment of cessation there is this set of 
questions: 


() _— What ¡s the attainment of cessation? 
(1)  Who attains it? 
(1ñ)  Who do not attain it? 
(v)  Where do they attain it? 
(v)  Why do they attain it? 
(v) — How does its attainment come about? 
(vi)  How ¡s it made to last? 
(vii) How does the emergence from it come about? 
(x)  Towards what does the mind of one who has emerged tend? 
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(x)  What is the difference between one who has attained ¡t and one 
who is dead? 

(xi) Is the attainment of cessation formed or unformed, mundane or 
supramundane, produced or unproduced? 


18. Herein, () What ¡s the attdinment 0ƒ cessaHơn? Ìt is the non-occurrence of 
consciousness and its concomitants owing to their progressive cessation. 


(H) Who attains ïf? (11) Who do not attain ï†? No ordinary men, no stream- 
enterers or once-returners, and no non-returners and Arahants who are bare- 
insight workers attain it. Butboth non-returners and those with cankers destroyed 
(Arahants) who are obtainers of the eipht attainments attain it. Eor it is said: 
“Understanding that is mastery, owing to possession of two powers, to the 
tranquilization of three formations, to sixteen kinds of exercise of knowledge, 
and to nine kinds of exercise of concentration, is knowledge of the attainment of 
cessation” (Patis I 97). And these qualifications are not to be found together in 
any persons other than non-returners and those whose cankers are destroyed, 
who are obtainers of the eight attainments. That is why only they and no others 
attam 1t. 


19. But which are the f¿0o pơuers? And the [three ƒormations] ... and mastery? 
Here there is no need for us to say anything; for it has all been said in the 
đescription of the summary [quoted above], according as it is said: 


20. “Oƒ the Fiuo pơiuers: of the two powers, the serenity power and the insight 
power. [703] 


“What is serenif as a power? The unification of the mind and non-distraction 
due to renunciation are serenity as a power. The unification of the mind and 
non-distraction due to non-ill will are serenity as a power. The unification of the 
mỉnd and non-distraction due to perception of light ... [to non-distraction ... to 
defining of states (đhamma) ... to knowledge ... to gladness.... to the eipht 
attainments, the ten kasinas, the ten recollections, the nine charnel-pground 
contemplations, and the thirty-two modes of mindfulness of breathing]Ÿ.... the 
unification of the mind and non-distraction due to breathing out in one who is 
contemplating relinquishment is serenity as a DOWF. 


21. “In what sense is serenity a pøiuer? Owing to the first jhãna it does not 
waver on account of the hindrances, thus serenity is a power. Owing to the 
second jhãna it does not waver on account of applied and sustained thought, 
thus serenity is a power ... (etc.) ... Owing to the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception it does not waver on account of the perception of 
the base consisting of nothingness, thus serenity is a power. It does not waver 
and vacillate and hesitate on account of agitation and on account of the 
defilements and the aggregates that accompany agitation, thus serenity is a 
power. This is the serenity pOower. 





8... The list in brackets represents in summarized form the things listed at Patis I 94— 
95, repeated in this context in the Patisambhidã but left out in the Vism quotation. 
9. The serenity shown here is access concentration (see Vism-mht 899). 
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22. “What is 7siehf as a power? Contemplation of impermanenee is insight as 
a power. Contemplation of pain ... Contemplation of not-self.... Contemplation 
of dispassion ... Contemplation of fading away ... Contemplation of cessation 
... Contemplation of relinguishment is insight as a power. Contemplation of 
impermanence in materiality... (etc.) ... Contemplation of relinguishment in 
materiality is insight as a power. Contemplation of impermanence ïn feeling.... 
in perception ... in formations ... in consciousness is insight as a power... 
Contemplation of relinquishment in consciousness is insight as a pOWET. 
Contemplation of impermanence in the eye ... (etc., see XX.9) ... Contemplation 
of impermanence in ageing-and-death_... (etc.).... Contemplation of 
relinquishment in ageing-and-death is insight as a pOower. 


23. “In what sense is insight a pørøer? Owing to the contemplation of 
impermanenee it does not waver on account of perception of permanence, thus 
insight is a power. Owing to the contemplation of pain it does not waver on 
account of perception of pleasure ... Owing to the contemplation of not-self it 
does not waver on account of the perception of self ... Qwing to the contemplation 
of đispassion it does not waver on account of delight ... Owing to the 
contemplation of fading away it does not waver on account of greed ... Qwing to 
the contemplation of cessation it does not waver on account of arising ... Qwing 
to the contemplation of relinquishment it does not waver on account of grasping, 
thus insight is a power. It does not waver and vacillate and hesitate on account of 
ipnorance and on account of the defilements and the aggregates that accompany 
ipnorance, thus insight is a pOWer. 


24. “Oưing to the tranguiizntion oƒ three ƒ0rrmnHons: owing to the tranguilization of 
'what three formations? In one who has attained the second jhãna the verbal formations 
consisting in applied and sustained thought are quite tranquilized. In one who has 
attained the fourth jhãna the bodily formations consisting ¡in in-breaths and out- 
breaths are quite tranquilized. In one who has attained cessation of perception and 
feeling the mental formations consisting in feeling and perception are quite 
tranguilized. lt is owing to the tranquilization of these three formations. 


25. “Ouing to sixteen kinds 0ƒ exercise 0ƒ knouledse: owing to what sixteen kinds 
Of exercise of knowledge? Contemplation of impermanenee is a kind of exercise 
of knowledge. Contemplation of pain ... Contemplation of not-self.... 
Contemplation of dispassion ... Contemplation of fading away ... Contemplation 
Of cessation ... Contemplation of relinquishment ... Contemplation of turning 
away is a kind of exercise of knowledge. [704] The stream-entry path is a kind of 
exercise of knowledge. The attainment of the fruition of stream-entry... The 
once-return path ... The attainment of the fruition of once-return ... The non- 
return path ... The attainment of the fruition of non-return ... The Arahant path 
.. The attainment of the fruition of Arahantship is a kind of exercise of 
knowledge. Ït is owing to these sixteen kinds of exercise of knowledge. 


26. “Ouing to nine kinds 0ƒ exercise of cơncentration: owing to what nine kinds of 
exercise of concentration? The first jhãna is a kind of exercise of concentration. 
The second jhãna ... [The third jhãna ... The fourth jhãna ... Th 
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e attainment of the base consisting of boundless space ... The attainment of the 
base consisting of boundless consciousness ... The attainment of the base 
consisting of nothingness ... ]. The attainment of the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception is a kind of exercise of concentration. And the 
applied thought and sustained thought and happiness and bliss and unification 
of mind that have the purpose of attaining the first jhãna ... (etc.)... And the 
applied thought and sustained thought and happiness and bliss and unification 
of mind that have the purpose of attaining the attainment of the base consisting 
of neither perception nor non-perception. lt is owing to these nine kinds of 
exercise of concentration.! 


27. “Mastery: there are five kinds of mastery. There is mastery in adverting, in 
attaining, in resolving, in emerging, in reviewing. He adverts to the first jhãna 
where, when, and for as long as he wishes, he has no difficulty in adverting, 
thus it is mastery in adverting. He attains the first jhãna where, when, and for as 
long as he wishes, he has no đifficulty ín attaining, thus it is mastery in attaining. 
He resolves upon [the duration of] the first jhãna where, ... thus it is mastery in 
resolving. He emerges from the first jhãna, ... thus it is mastery in emerging. He 
reviews the first jhäna where, when, and for as long as he wishes, he has no 
difficulty in reviewing, thus it is mastery in reviewing. He adverts to the second 
jhãna ... (etc.)... He reviews the attainment of the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception where, when, and for as long as he wishes, he 
has no dđifficulty in reviewing, thus it is mastery in reviewing. These are the five 
kinds of mastery“ (Patis I 97-100). 


28. And here the words: “Owing to sixteen kinds of exercise of knowledge” 
state the maximum. But in a non-returner the mastery is owing to fourteen kinds 
of exercise of knowledge. If that is so, then does it not come about also in the 
Once-returner owing to twelve? And in the stream-enterer owing to ten?——It does 
not. Because the greed based on the cords of sense desire, which is an obstacle to 
concentration, is unabandoned in them. lt is because that is not abandoned in 
them that the serenity power is not perfected. Since it is not perfected they are 
not, owing to want of power, able to attain the attainment of cessation, which has 
to be attained by the two powers. But it is abandoned in the non-returner and so 
his power is perfected. Since his power is perfected he is able to attain it. 


Hence the Blessed One said: “Profitable [consciousness] of the base consisting 
of neither perception nor non-perception in one emerging from cessation is a 
condition, as proximity condition, for the attainment of fruition” (Patth I 159). 
For this is said in the Great Book of the Patthãna!! with reference only to non- 
returners“ emerging from cessation. [705] 





10. The nine are the four fine-material jhãnas, the four immaterial jhãnas, and the 
access concentration preceding each of the eight attainments, described in the last 
sentence and counted as one. 

11. “The word “roøƒfifable used in this Patthãna passage shows that it app1ies only to 
non-returners, otherwise “functional“ would have been said” (Vism-mht 902). 
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29... (v) Where do the attain ¡f? In the five-constituent becoming. Why? Because 
of the necessity for the succession of [all] the attainments (cf. S IV 217). But in the 
four-constituent becoming there is no arising of the first jhãna, etc., and so it is 
not possible to attain it there. But some say that is because of the lack of a physical 
basis [for the mind there].12 


30. (v) Wiy do they aHain ¡f2 Being wearied by the occurrence and dissolution 
Of formations, they attain it thinking, “Let us dwell in bliss by being without 
consciousness here and now and reaching the cessation that is Nibbãna.”'Ẻ 


31. (vi) Hơu does ïts attainment come abowf? Ït comes about in one who performs 
the preparatory tasks by striving with serenity and insight and causes the 
cessation of [consciousness belonging to] the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception. One who strives with serenity alone reaches the 
base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception and remains there, while 
one who strives with insight alone reaches the attainment of fruition and remains 
there. But it is one who strives with both, and after performing the preparatory tasks, 
causes the cessation of [consciousness belonging to] the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception, who attains it. This is in brief. 


32. But the đetail ¡is this. When a bhikkhUu who desires to attain cessation has 
finished all that has to do with his meal and has washed his hands and feet 
well, he sits down on a well-prepared seat in a secluded place. Having folded 
his legs crosswise, set his body erect, established mindfulness in front of him, he 
attains the first jhãna, and on emerging he sees the formations in it with insight 
as impermanert, painful, not-self. 


33. This insight is threefold as insight that discerns formations, insight for the 
attainment of fruition, and insight for the attainment of cessation. Herein, insight 
that discerns formations, whether sluggish or keen, is the proximate cause only for 
a path. Insight for the attainment of fruition, which ¡is only valid when keen, is 
similar to that for the development of a path. Insight for the attainment of cessation 
is only valid when it is not over-sluggish and not over-keen. Therefore he sees those 
formations with insight that is not over-slugeish and not over-keen. 


34. After that, he attains the second jhãna, and on emerging he sees formations 
with insight in like manner. After that, he attains the third jhãna ... (etc.)... After 
that, he attains the base consisting of boundless consciousness, and on emerging 
he sees the formations ïn it in like manner. Likewise he attains the base consisting 





12. “They say so because of absence of heart-basis; but the meaning ¡is because of 
absence of basis called physical body. For if anyone were to attain cessation in the 
immaterial worlds he would become ¡indefinable (øppañfñattika) owing to the non- 
existence of any consciousness or consciousness concomitant at all, and he would be 
as though attained to fñnal Nibbãna without remainder of results of past clinging; for 
what remainder of results of past clinging could be predicated of him when he had 
entered into cessation? So it is because of the lack of the necessary factors that there 
is no attaining of the attainment of cessation ¡in the immaterial worlds“” (Vism-mh†t 
902). 

13. ““Renching the cessantion that 1s Nibbãna”: as thouph reaching Nibbãna without 
remainđker of result of past clinging. “Tn bliss” means without suffering” (Vism-mht 902). 
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of nothingness. Ôn emerging from that he does the fourfold preparatory task, 
that is to say, about (a) non-damage to others“ property, (b) the Community“s 
waiting, (c) the Masters summons, and (d) the limit of the duration. [706] 


35. (a) Herein, non-damase to others” property refers to what the bhikkhUu has 
about him that is not his personal property: a robe and bow], or a bed and chaïr, 
or a living room, or any other kind of requisite kept by him but the property of 
various others. It should be resolved'* that such property will not be damaged, 
will not be destroyed by fire, water, wind, thieves, rats, and so on. Here is the form 
of the resolve: “During these seven days let this and this not be burnt by fire; let 
it not be swept off by water, let it not be spoilt by wind; let it not be stolen by 
thieves; let it not be devoured by rats, and so on.” When he has resolved in this 
way, they are not in danger during the seven days. 


36. Ifhe does not resolve in this way, they may be destroyed by fire, efc., as in the 
case of the Elder Maha Nãga. The elder, it seems, went for alms into the village 
where his mother, a lay follower, lived. She gave him rice gruel and seated him in 
the sitting hall. The elder sat down and attained cessation. While he was sỉtting 
there the hall caught fire. The other bhikkhus each picked up their seats and 
fled. The villagers gathered together, and seeing the elder, they said, “What a 
lazy monkl What a lazy monk!” The fire burned the grass thatch, the bamboos, 
and timbers, and it encircled the elder. People brought water and put it out. They 
removed the ashes, did repairs,! scattered flowers, and then stood respectfully 
waiting. The elder emerged at the time he had determined. Seeing them, he said, 
“lam discovered!,“ and he rose up into the air and went to Piyañgu Island. This 
1s “non-damage to others/ property.” 


37. There is no special resolving to be done for what is his own personal 
property such as the inner and outer robes or the seat he is sitting on. He protects 
all that by means of the attainmert itself, like those of the venerable Sañjïva. And 
this is said: “There was success by intervention of concentration in the venerable 
Sañjiva. There was success by intervention of concentration ¡in the venerable 
Sãriputta“ (Patis I 212—see XII.30). 


38. (b) The Commnufil/s t0aiHng is the Community's expecting. The meaning 
1s: tiII this bhikkhUu comes there is no carrying out of acts of the Community. And 
here it is not the actual Community“s waiting that is the preparatory task, but the 
adverting to the waiting. So it should be adverted to in this way: “While I am 
sitting for seven days in the attainment of cessation, if the Community wants to 
enact a resolution, etc., [ shall emerge before any bhikkhUu comes to summon 
me.” [707] One who attains it after doing this emerges at exactly that time. 





14. ““It should be resolued”: the thought should be aroused. For here the resolve 
consists in arousing the thought. In the non-arising of consciousness-originated 
materiality, etc., and in the absence of support by a postnascence condition, etc., the 
physical body continues the same only for seven days; after that it suffers wastage. 5o 
he limits the duration to seven days when he attains cessation, they say” 
(Vism-mht 903). 

15. Pnribhandn—“repair work”: this meaning is not given in PED; cf. M-a IV 157 
(patching of old robes), and M-a I 291. 
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39. But ¡f he does not do so, then perhaps the Community assembles, and not 
seeing him, it is asked, “Where is the bhikkhu so and so?“ They reply, “He has 
attained cessation.“ The Community dispatches a bhikkhu, telling him, “Go 
and summon him in the name of the Community.“ Then as soon as the bhikkhUu 
stands within his hearing and merely says, “The Community is waiting for you, 
friend,” he emerges. Such is the importance of the Commurnity“s order. So he 
should attain in such-wise that, by adverting to it beforehand, he emerges by 
himself. 


40. (c) The Master “s surnmons: here too it 1s the adverting to the Master “s suưmmons 
that is the preparatory task. 5o that also should be adverted to in this way: 
“While Ï am sitting for seven days in the attainment of cessation, if the Master, 
after examining a case, makes known a course of training, or teaches the Dhamma, 
the origin of which discourse is some need that has arisen,' I shall emerge 
before anyone comes to summon me.“ For when he has seated himself after 
đoïng so, he emerges at exactly that time. 


41. But if he does not do so, when the Community assembles, the Master, not 
seeing him, asks, “Where is the bhikkhU so and so?“ They reply, “He has attained 
cessation.“ Then he dispatches a bhikkhu, telling him, “Go and summon him in 
my name.“ As soon as the bhikkhU stands within his hearing and merely says, 
“The Master calls the venerable one,“ he emerges. Such is the importance of the 
Masters summons. So he should attain in such wise that, by adverting to it 
beforehand, he emerges himself. 


42. (d) The limit oƒ duraHon is the limit of life“s duration. For this bhikkhu 
should be very careful to determine what the limit of his life“s duration is. He 
should attain only after adverting in this way: “Will my own vital formations øo 
on occurring for seven days or will they not?” Eor if he attains it without adverting 
when the vital formations are due to cease within seven days, then since the 
attainment of cessation cannot ward off his death because there is no dying 
during cessation,'” he consequently emerges from the attainment meanwhile. So 
he should attain only after adverting to that. For it is said that while it may be 
permissible to omit adverting to others, this must be adverted to. 


43. Now, when he has thus attained the base consisting of nothingness and 
emerged and done this preparatory task, he then attains the base consisting of 





1ó. The word affiruppafHi (“the origin being a need arisen”) is a technical commentarial 
term. “There are four kinds of origins (uppatfH) or setting forth of suttas (s⁄†fa- 
nikkhepa): on account of the speaker“s own inclination (øffa/7hñsayañ), on account of 
another“s inclination (ara//hñsa/a), as the result of a question asked (puicchñuasikn), 
and on account of a need arisen (affhippatfikn)ˆ (M-a T 15, see also Ch. III.88). 

17. ““Vital formaHons” are the same as 1ife span; though some say that they are the 
life span, heat and consciousness. These are the object only of his normal consciousness. 
There is no death during cessation because dying takes place by means of the final 
life-continuum [consciousness]. He should attain only after adverting thus, ˆLet sudden 
death not occur.” For in the case of sudden death he would not be able to declare final 
knowledge, advise the bhikkhus, and testify to the Dispensation“s power. And there 
would be no reaching the highest path in the case of a non-returner“ (Vism-mh†t 904). 
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neither perception nor non-perception. Then after one or two turns of 
consciousness have passed, he becomes without consciousness, he achieves 
cessation. But why do consciousnesses not øo on occurring in him after the two 
consciousnesses? Because the effort ¡is directed to cessation. For this bhikkhu“s 
mounting through the eight attainments, coupling together the states of serenity 
and insight, [708] is directed to successive cessation, not to attaining the base 
consisting of neither perception nor non-perception. So it is because the effort is 
đirected to cessation that no more than the two consciousnesses OcCUT. 


44. But if a bhikkhu emerges from the base consisting of nothingness without 
having done this preparatory task and then attains the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception, he is unable then to become without 
consciousness: he returns to the base consisting of nothingness and settles 
down there. 


45. And here the simile of the man and the road not previously travelled may 
be told. A man who had not previously travelled a certain road came to a ravine 
cut by water, or after crossing a deep morass he came to a rock heated by a fierce 
sun. Then without arranging his inner and outer garments, he descended into 
the ravine but came up again for fear of wetting his belongings and remained 
on the bank, or he walked up on to the rock but on burning his feet he returned 
to the near side and waited there. 


46.  Herein, just as the man, as soon as he had descended into the ravine, or 
walked up on to the hot rock, turned back and remained on the near side because 
he had not seen to the arrangement of his inner and outer garments, so too as 
soon as the meditator has attained the base consisting of neither perception nor 
non-perception, he turns back and remains in the base consisting of nothingness 
because the preparatory task has not been done. 


47. Just as when a man who has travelled that road before comes to that place, 
he puts his inner garment on securely, and taking the other in his hand, crosses 
over the ravine, or so acts as to tread only lightly on the hot rock and accordingly 
gets to the other sidđe, so too, when the bhikkhu does the preparatory task and 
then attains the base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception, then 
he achieves cessation, which is the other side, by becoming without 
Consciousness. 


48. (vi) Hơu ïs it mmade to lasf? It lasts as long as the time predetermined for its 
duration, unless interrupted meanwhile by the exhaustion of the life span, by 
the waiting of the Community, or by the Master's summons. 


49. (viii) Hoa does the emergence from it come abouf? The emergence comes about 
in two ways thus: by means of the fruition of non-return in the case of the non- 
returner, or by means of the fruition of Arahantship in the case of the Arahant. 


50. (x) Toi0ards tphat does the trind oƒ one tuho has emereed tenđ? Ït tends towards 
Nibbãna. For this is said: “When a bhikkhu has emerged from the attainment of 
the cessation of perception and feeling, friend Visãkha, his consciousness 
inclines to seclusion, leans to seclusion, tends to seclusion“ (M I 302). [709] 
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S1. (x) What is the difffrence betueen one tuho has attained and one (0ho 1s denđ? 
This is also given in a sutta, according as it is said: “When a bhikkhu is dead, 
friend, has completed his term, his bodily formations have ceased and are quite 
sHill, his verbal formations have ceased and are quite still, his mental formations 
have ceased and are quite still, his life is exhausted, his heat has subsided, and 
his faculties are broken up. When a bhikkhu has entered upon the cessation of 
perception and feeling, his bodily formations have ceased and are quite still, his 
verbal formations have ceased and are quite still, his mental formations have 
ceased and are quite still, his life is unexhausted, his heat has not subsided, his 
faculties are quite whole” (M I 296). 


52. (xi) As fo the question is the attaiinent 0ƒ cessation ƒormed or unƒorrmed, etc.? Ït is 
not classifiable as formed or unformed, mundane or supramundane. Why? 
Because it has no individual essence. But since it comes to be attained by one 
who attains it, it ¡is therefore permissible to say that it is produced, not 
unproduced.'$ 


Thịis too is an attainment which 
A Noble One may cultivate; 

The peace it gives is reckoned as 
Nibbãna here and now. 


A wise man by developing 
The noble understanding can 
With it himself endow; 

So this ability is called 

A boon of understanding, too, 
The noble paths allow. 


[D. Worthiness to Receive Gifts] 
53. And not only the ability to attain the attainment of cessation but also 
achievement of worthiness to receive gifts should be understood as a benefit of 
this supramundane development of understanding. 
54. For, generally speaking, it is because understanding has been developed 
in these four ways that a person who has developed it, is fit for the gifts of the 





18. The subtleties of the word pharma are best cleared up by quoting a paragraph 
from the Sør~tmohauinodamï (Vibh-a 29): “The five aggregates are positively-produced 
(parinipphanma) aÌlways, not un-positively-produced (øpar7ripphanma); they are aÌlways 
formed, not unformed. Besides, they are produced (phanna2) as well. For among 
the đhammas that are individual essences (sabhzun-dhamna) it 1s only Nibbãna that is 
un-positively-produced and un-produced (ø?phan=a).” The Mila Tikñ comments on 
this: “What is the difference between the positively-produced and the produced? À 
dhamma that is an individual essence with a beginning and an end in time, produced 
by conditions, and marked by the three characteristics, 1s Ø0s/f70ely produced. But 
besides this, what is øroduced [but not positively produced] is a dhamma with no 
individual essence (0sabhñãua-dhammma) when ït is produced by the taking of a name or 
by attaining [the attainment of cessation]“ (Vibh-a 23). Cí. also XIV:72 and 77. 
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world with its deities, fit for its hospitality, fit for its offerings, and fit for its 
reverential salutation, and an incomparable field of merit for the world. 


55. Butin particular, firstly,one who arrives at development of under-standing 
of the first path with sluggish insight and limp faculties is called, “one who 
wïll be reborn seven times at most”; he traverses the round of rebirths seven times 
in the happy destinies. One who arrives with medium insight and medium 
faculties is called, “one who goes from noble family to noble family“; with two or 
three rebirths in noble families he makes an end of suffering. One who arrives 
with keen insight and keen faculties is called, “one who germinates only once”; 
with one rebirth in the human world he makes an end of suffering (see A I 133). 


By developing unđerstanding of the second path, he ¡s called a once-returner. 
He returns once to this world and makes an end of suffering. [710] 


56. By developing understanding of the third path he is called a non-returner. 
According to the đifference in his faculties he completes his course in one of five 
ways after he has left this world: he becomes “one who attains Nibbana early in 
his next existence” or “one who attains Nibbãna more than half way through 
his next existence“ or “one who attains Nibbãna without prompting” or “one 
who attains Nibbãna with prompting” or “one who is goïing upstream bound 
for the Highest Gods“ (see D HI 237). 


57. Herein, one (pho attains Nibbñna earl ïm hís next existence attains Nibbãna 
after reappearing anywhere in the Pure Abodes, without reaching the middle of 
his life span there. Owe :0oho attains Nibbãna more than hailƒ tuay throueh hís next 
existence attains Nibbana after the middle of his life span there. One who attains 
Nibbãna without prompting generates the highest path without prompting, 
with little effort. One ¡pho attains Nibbãna tuith prormpfine generates the highest 
path with prompting, with effort. O#e (pho is qoins ustremm bounnd for the Hishest 
Gođs passes on upwards from wherever he is reborn [in the Pure Abodes] to the 
Highest Gods“ becoming and attains Nibbãna there. 


58. By developing understanding of the fourth path one becomes “liberated by 
faith,“ another “liberated by understanding,” another “both-ways liberated,” 
another “one with the triple clear vision,” another “one with the six kinds of 
direct-knowledge,“ another “one of the great ones whose cankers are destroyed 
who has reached the categories of discrimination.” It was about one who has 
developed the fourth path that it was said: “But it is at the moment of the path 
that he is said to be disentangling that tangle: at the moment of fruition he has 
disentangled the tangle and is worthy of the highest offerings in the world with 
1ts deities” (L7). 
59. The noble understanding, when 

Developed, will these blessings win; 

Accordingly discerning men 

Rejoice exceedingly therein. 


60. And at this point the development of understanding with its benefits, which 
is shown in the Path oƒ Purification with its headings of virtue, concentration, 
and understanding, in the stanza, 
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“When a wise man, established well in virtue, 
Develops consciousness and understanding, 
Then as a bhikkhu ardent and sagacious, 

He succeeds in disentangling this tangle” (I.1), 
has been fully illustrated. 


The twenty-third chapter called “The Description of the 
Benefits of Ủnderstanding” in the Path oƒ PurificaHon 
composed for the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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After we quoted this stanza, 


we then said: 


“When a wise man, established well in virtue, 
Develops consciousness and understanding, 
Then as a bhikkhu ardent and sagacious 

He succeeds in disentangling this tangle” (1.1), 


“My task is now to set out the true sense, 
Divided into virtue and the rest, 

Of this same verse composed by the Great Sage. 
There are here in the Victor“s Dispensation 
And who although desiring purity 

Hawe no right knowledge of the sure straight way— 
Comprising virtue and the other two, 

Right hard to find, that leads to purity— 

Who, though they strive, here gain no purity. 
To them T shall expound the comforting Path 
Oƒ Purification, pure in expositions 

Relying on the teaching of the dwellers 

In the Great Monastery; let all those 

Good men who do đesire purity 

Listen intently to my exposition.” (1.4) 


Now, at this point that has all been expounded. And herein: 


Now, that the exposition as set forth 

Is almost free from errors and from flaws 

After collating all the expositions 

Of all these meanings classed as virtue and so on 
Stated in the commentarial system 

Of the five Nikãyas—for this reason 

Let meditators pure in understanding 

Desiring purification duly show 

Reverence for this Path of PurificaHon. 


*xx* *%* 
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What store of merit has been gained by me 
Desiring establishment in this Good Dhamma 
In doïng this, accepting the suggestion 

Of the venerable Sanghapala, 

ne born into the line of famous elders 
Dwelling within the Great Monastery, 

A true Vibhajjavãdin, who is wise, 

And lives in pure simplicity, devoted 

To điscipline“s observance, and to practice, 
Whose mind the virtuous qualities of patience, 
Mildness, loving kindness, and so on, ørace— 
By the power of that store of merit 

May every being prosper happily. 

And now just as the Pnth oƒ PurificaHion, 

With eight and fifty recitation sections 

In the text, has herewith been completed 
Without impediment, so may all those 

Who in the world depend on what is good 
Glad-hearted soon succeed without delay. 


[PosTscRIPTr] 


Thịs Path of PurificaHon was made by the elder who ¡is adorned with supreme 
and pưre faith, wisdom and energy,i¡n whom are gathered a concourse of upright, 
gentle, etc., qualities due to the practice of virtue, who is capable of delving mto 
and fathoming the views of his own and others“ creeds, who is possessed of 
keenness of understanding, who is strong in unerring knowledge of the Master“s 
Dispensation as divided into three Pitakas with their commentaries, a great 
expounder, gifted with sweet and noble speech that springs from the ease born 
Of perfection of the vocal instrument, a speaker of what is appropriately said, a 
superlative speaker, a great poet, an ornament in the lineage of the elders who 
dwell in the Great Monastery, and who are shining lights in the lineage of elders 
with unblemished enlightenment in the superhuman states that are embellished 
with the special qualities of the six kinds of đirect-knowledge and the categories 
of discrimination, who has abundant purified wit, who bears the name 
Buddhaghosa conferred by the venerable ones, and who should be called “of 
Morandacetaka.” 


May it continue here to show 

The way to purity of virtue, etc., 

For clansmen seeking out the means 

To ferry them across the worlds 

For just as long as in this world 

Shall last that name “Enlightened One,” 
By which, thus purified in mind, 

Is known the Greatest Sage, World Chief. 
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[The ƒolloiuine 0erses are onlụ 1n Sinhalese texEs:] 


By the performance of such merit 

As has been gained by me throuph this 
And any other still in hand 

So may ÏI in my next becoming 

Behold the joys of Tãvatimsä, 

Glad in the qualities of virtue 

And unattached to sense desires. 

By having reached the first fruition, 
And having in my last life seen 
Metteyya, Lord of Sages, Highest 

Of persons in the World, and 

Helper Delighting in all beings“ welfare, 
And heard that Holy One proclaim 

The Teaching of the Noble Dhamma, 
May I grace the Victors Dispensation 
By realizing its highest fruit. 


[The following verses are only in the Burmese texts:] 


The exposition of the Path of PurificaHion 

Has thus been made for gladdening good people; 
But this, by reckoning the Pali text, 

Has eight and fifty recitation sections. 


END 
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Abandoning (ahãna) T.12, 140f; XX.89; 
XXII.34, 47f., 78í., 92, 108, 113; XXHI.4 

Äbhassara (Streaming-radiance) Deities 
XII.41 

Abhaya Thera, Tipitaka Cũla II.35; HI.53; 
XII.89, 101; XIHI.n.38 

Abhaya Thera, Diphabhanaka I.99; 
VHI.142 

Abhaya Thera, Pitha II.74 

Abhayagiri (Monastery) I.n.18; XII.n.25; 
XTIVn.31; XXII.n.5 

Abhidhamma XII.72; XHI.n.20; XIV.24, 58, 
185; XXI.72, 126 

abiding (ơihãra) VII.63, see divine a. 

abode (senñsam3), see resting-place; a. of 
beings (saffZoñsñ) VII.38; XIII.69; 
XVII.148; XXI.35 

absence (øbhZøa) VIII.147; IX.123; XVI.68 

absorption (appaná) HIL5S, 6, 106; [V.33, 

72, 74, 102; XHI.5; XVI./77;XXII.6 

abstaining (øữamana) XXIT.39 

abstention (øerama) I.28, 140; XVII.40 

abstinence (ørafi) I.18, 28, 84; XIV.133, 
155f., 181, 184; XVI.26, 76t. 

abuse (akkosa) I.n.24 

access (acñra) HL.5, 6, 8£., 15, 106; IV.32£, 
Z4, 185f.; X.9; XVIII.1; XXI.129 

accumulation (ãy#øhana) I.140; XIV. 132, 
135; XVII.61, 292f.; XIX.13; XX.90; 
XXI.37, 38, 80; XXII.5, 79, 97, 113, 115 

action (kamnan†a) XXII.42, 45, 66 

adherence (0øa?1rãsä) I.35; VII.104; 
XVII.293, 308, XXII.48, 58, 71. See 
also misapprehension 


adverting (ZøajJjana) I.57; IV:74, 78, 132, 
138, n.13; XII.5, 27, 101, 118; XTV.107; 
115f., 121, 152; XV34f, n.5; XVII.137, 
232; XX.44, 121; XXI.129; XXII.1f., 10, 19, 
26; XXII.27, 38 

affliction (ãbãdha) [.92, 97; HI.50 

aging (/arã) IV.63; VII.16; XI.36; XTIV.68; 
XVI.31, 44f., 59; XVII.48; XIX.11 

aging-and-death (/arñ-mara—a) VII.7f.; 
VHI.9; XVI.71;XVI.2,272f.,287; XIX.11; 
XX.6f. 

aggregate (khandha) VII.16, 28, 38; VII.39, 
234, 236; X.41, 53; XII.52; XIH.13, 17, 
120; XIV passim, 19, 33, 213f., 216f.; 
XV.21; XVI.33, 44, 57, 68í., 73; XVII.77, 
113, 159, 258, 263, n.4; XVIII.13f.; XX.9, 
20, 28, 97f.; XXI.6, 18, 35, 87, 111, n.14; 
XXII.45, 48; XXIH.4, n.18; a. as object of 
clinging (upñdãna-kkhandha) VII.38; 
XTIV214; XVI.31, 57f.,92 

agitatHon („ddhacca) I.140; IH.95; TV.47, 72; 
'VHI.74; XII.17; XIV93, 159, 165, 170, 176, 
178; XVII.61; XX.106; XXII.28, 45, 48, 
49; a.-and-worry (0ddhacca-kukkucca) 
IV&6, 104 

air (ozta) VHIL.182; XII.42; a. (oño) XIH.30, 
59; XIV.35t.; XV.39; a. element (0ñ/o-dhñ- 
tu) XI.28f, 37, 41, 87; XIV35, 61, n.27, 
n.32; XV.30; a. kasina (0ão-kasi—n) 
TH.105; XI.132; XIH.35 

Akanittha (Highest) Gods XII.78; XTV.193; 
XXIH.56f.; akanitthagãmin XXIII.56 

Äkãsacetiya IV96 

Älãra Kalãma X.19 

all (sabba) XXII.106, 126 
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alms food (Ødapañta) I.68, 89; TL.5; a.-eater 
(gindapatika) IL.2f., 27 

aloofness (ñfammma/atä) XXI.135 

alterability, alteration (ø/kãra) XIII.112; 
XIVé65, 77; XVH.14 

Ananda Thera I.103; XIV27 

Anathapindika XII.74, 106 

Anathapindika, Cũla XII.74 

Andhaka XXIII.n.1 

anger (kođha) I.151; III.95; VỊI.59, 103, n.25; 
IX.15 

Angulimala Thera XII.125 

animal generation (racchãnayon?) XII.93; 
XIV207; XVII.154 

annihilation view (uccheda-di†thi) XIH.74; 
XVI.85; XVII.10, 23, 235f., 286, 310f.; 
XX.102; XXII.112 

annoyance (ãehãta) TV.87; IX.21, 93; 
XIV143, 171 

Anojä-devï XII.82 

Anotatta, Lake XII.73; XII.38 

antaraparinibbãyin XXIHI.56 

Anula Thera, Mahaã XII.128 

Anuradhapưra I.55; II.48; HI.31 

Anuruddha Thera II.18; XIH.74 

any-bed-user (0athñsanthafika) II.2f., 69 

Aparagoyana VII.436 

aperture (ø/øara) XTIV.42, 63; XV.39 

apparitionally-born (opapñtika) XVII.154, 
191, 286; XX.26; XXII.27 

appearance as terror (bhayatupa†thãna) 
XXI.29(., 99, 131; XXII.120 

appellation (øzññaffi), see concept 

applied thought (øzkkn) I.140; HI.5, 11, 
21, 25f., 122; IV7Z4, 86, 88í, 132; VI.86; 
VII.28, 59, n.25; VHI.233, 238; IX.112f; 
XIV.86, 133, 136, 157{., 170, 176, 180; 
XVI.86, 99; XVII.160; XVIII.3; XX.9; 
XXIIH.24,26 

approval (a#wnaya) VI.67; IX.88, 96; 
XXII.51 

arahant (arahanf) I.139; VII.4f.; XIII.110; 
XIV.106f., 206; XXII.45; XXIH.7, 11, 14, 
18, 58 

arahantship (arahatta) I.14, 37, 140; 
VIII.224, 243; IX.118; XIV.124; XVI.69; 
XVÏII.245; XXII.1f.; XXIH.25,n.1 

arisen (wppanna) XX.47; XXII.81Í. 

arising (uppñdn) I.140; TV.n.33; VIII.242, 
n.54; XII.111; XIV.80, 190; XX.22, 26; 


XXI.10,27, 37,n.6; XXI.5, 44, 79; XXT-II.7 
ascetic practice (đuanea) I.112; IÏ passim 
Asoka III.111; VI.23; VIIH.14 
Assagutta Thera II.63; XII.107 
Assakannapabbata VII.42 
assembly (ør¡sñ) IV.n.28 
asura (demon) VII.43f., n.15; XII.137; 

XII.93 
atom (z) XI.n.31; XVI.72, 91; XVII.117 
attachment (0kanfi) X.6; XI.3; XVII.292; 

XIX.13; XX.82, 122; XXI.28 
attained-to-vision (đi†hippatta) XXT.74, 89 
attainment (samñparfi) XII.2; XTV.188, 197, 

201; XVII.264; XVIII.1; XX.9; XXII.46; 

XXIII.18, 20 
attention (manasikñra) III.22, 26; TV.52, 59; 

VII.59; VIII.4f., 48, 61í.; XTV.133, 152, 

159, 163, 170, 176, 178í.; XV.39; XVI- 

II.8; XIX.8; XX.44; XXIII.12. See also 

bringing-to-mind; a. directed to ele- 

ments (dhñt-tmanasikñra) VIII.43; XI.27; 

a. (qundhñmn) 1.32 
avarice (taccharia, 1racchera) L.151; TH.95; 

VII.59, 107f.; XIV.170, 173; XXII.52, 67 
aversion (arzfi) I.140; IX.95, 100; XXI.28. 

See also boredom 
Avici VII.44; XI.71, 78, 80; XIIH.93; XV.27 
bad way (øgaH) VII.59; XXII.55, 69 
Bahula Thera HI.84 
Bakkula Thera II.82; XII.26 
Baladeva VII.19 
Bandhumant XIHI.123 
Bandhumati XIII.123 
bare-insight worker (sukkha-oipassakn) 

XXI.112; XXII.18 
base (ãatana) I.2; VII.12, 28, 38; X.24; 

XV1f., 4; XVII.1, 48, 51, 56, 204f., 294; 

XVIIIL.12; XIX.13; XX.9; XXI.35 
base consisting of boundless conscious- 

ness (0fiñãnaficñyatana) I.140; II.105£; 

IX.119, 122; X.25f.; XIV.87, 206; XV25f, 

XVII.125, 135; XXII.21, 26, 34; b.c.o. 

boundless space (ãkãsãnafñcñatana) 

1.140; IH.105f.; VII.19; IX.119, 121; X.1; 

XIV87, 206; XV.25, 26; XVII.125, 184; 

XXII.21, 26; b.c.o. neither perception 

nor non-perception (neuasafifãnñsafifiñ- 

atana) I.140; TII.105f.; IV.78; IX.104; 

XIVS7, 206; XV25, 26; XVI.75, 125, 135; 

XXIII.14, 21, 26, 28, 31, 43; b.c.o. noth- 
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ingness (ãkiñcañfiñatana) L.140; TII.105£; 
IX.119, 123; XIV87, 206; XV25f.; XVII.125; 
XXIH.21, 26, 34, 43 

base of mastery (ablibhãyatana) V.28, 32; 
VIILn.37; X.n.3 

basic (øadhñna) XVI.107, 281 

Basic principle (padhãnø) XVI.85, n.23 

basis, physical (oatthu) I.53; X.16; XI.107; 
XIV4/7, 52, 78; XVII.51, 127, 151, 189, 
193, 204; XVIII.7; XX.25, 31; XXI.83; 
XXII.29. See also heart-b. 

basis Íor success, see road to pOWer 

beauty, beautiful (sbha) I.n.14; V.32; 
IX.120(; XIV.226; XV.26, 40; XVI.16, 85, 
90; XVII.283; XXI.56. See also percep- 
tion of b.; b. element (subha-dhñtn) 
XV25f. 

becoming (bhzøn) I.32; TV.78; VII.15, 28, 
n.6; VIII.241; XI.2; XIII.28, 69, 114; 
XIV.112, 124, 227; XVI.34, 92; XVII.2, 37, 
40, 48, 51, 126, 162, 176, 235, 250f., 273f., 
292, n.20; XVIII.30; XIX.13; XX.9; 
XXI.34f.; XXII.56; XXIIH.29 

beginning (3) VIIH.n.54; XVII.36, 280f. 

being (bhaøn) XVII.n.48, see becoming 

being, a living (sa) TII.113; IV.62; VII.37£, 
n.1,n.13; VII.10, 39, 140; IX.53, 102, 120; 
XI.30, 117; XIH.44f., 7Z4f., n.17; XIV.111; 
XVI.54; XVII.113f., 162; XVIII.24, 28; 
XIX.19; XX.82; XXI.58; XXII.48 

Bhaddiya Thera XII.110 

bhikkhu (0hikkhu) I.7, 40, 43; II.90f.; II.n.12 

bhikkhuni (bhikkhumn) I.40; II.901. 

Bhimasena VIII.19 

Bhũtapala Thera XII.26, 29 

bile 4) VIH.127; XI.17; XIH.2, 73 

Bimbisara VII.23 

birth (/ãñ) IV63; VII16; VII10; XIH.28; 
XXVI.32f., 58; XVII.2, 49, 51, 63, 270f. 

Blessed One (bhaozoanmf) [V132; VIIL.551; 
XII.71£; XX.n.20 

bliss (sukha) I.32; HI.5, 9, 12, 21, n.6; FV.74, 
86, 99, 182; VIII.230; XII.131; XIV86, 
139; XX.117; XXI.37; XXIH.8, 26. See also 
perception of b., and pleasure 

bloated (udädhurmnñfaka) TII.105; VL.1; VH.28; 
VII.43 

blood (/o£z) VIIH.111£., 130; XI.17, 72; 
XIIL9, n.5; XIV60; (ruhira) XII.2, 73 

Bodhisatta (bodlisaita) [.41; TII.128; XIII.54 


bodily formation (kãa-sañkhära) VINI.175f., 
XVII.61; XXIII.24, 51; b. intimation 
(kñyaurffiatfi) XIV.61; b. misconduct 
(k.-duccarita) XIV-155, 160; b.-pain facul- 
ty (đukkhindriya) XVI.10; b.-pleasure 
faculty (sukhindri/a) XVI.10; b.-volition 
(k.-safñcetanñ XVTII.61 

body (kzya) HI.105; VII.1; VIH.42; XI.28, 
92; XII.130, 133; XIV.41, 46, 52, 58, 117, 
128, 144; XV.3; XVI.10; XVII.61; 
XVIII.n.9; XIX.4; XXII.34, 54;XXII.n.14. 
See also contemplation of the b., & 
mindful. occupied with the b.; b. base 
(kayuñyatana) XV.3£.; b. consciousness 
(kñua-orfifñãna) XIV.96, 117, 179, 220; b.-c. 
element (kñUa-0ififiãna-dhñtn) XV.17£; b. 
decad (kãya-dasaka) XVII.151, 156, 189; 
b. door (kãya-doñra) XVII.61; b. element 
(kñua-dhãtx) XV-17E; b. faculty (kñyimdri/n) 
XTIV128; XVI.1; b. witness (kñựa-sakkhi) 
XXI.74,77 

bond (/oga) IV87; VII.59; XIV.202, 226{; 
XXII.56,70 

bondage (s/osa) I.140; XTV.162; XX.90; 
XXII.97, 113, 121 

book (ganfha) HI.51, 126 

boredom (4a), see aversion boundary 
(sữm8) IIIL.n.16; V127 

bowl-food eater (paFfa-pimrdika) II.2, 39 

Brahma IX.106; XII.79, 137; XVII.156, 282; 
XVII.24 

Brahmã Sahampati VII.23 

Brahmã“s Retinue (brahmakñyika) Deities 
XVII.190 

Brahmavati XII.127 

Brahmaä-world (brahznaloka) III.118; VIL.18; 
XI.123; XII.71, 80, 136f.; XII.7, 32f; 
XVII.134, 180, 264; XX.108 

Brahman (brãhmana) I.93 

brain (maithaluzea) VI.25; VII.44, 126, 136; 
XI.34, 68 

Brazen Palace (Iohapñsñdn) HI.55 

breath (assñsa-passñsa) VILI.27, 164, 209; 
XI.94; XVII.ó, 20 

breathing (ãnãpãna) TỊI.105; VI.65; VII.1; 
VHI.43, 145í. 

breathing thing (p2) I.140; IX.54. See also 
living thing 

bright principle (saffa) IX.53 
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bringing-to-mind (anasikñra), see atten- 
tion 

Buddha (Buddha), see Enliphtened One 

Buddharakkhita Thera IV135; XII.9 

Campa VII.51 

Candapadumasiri XII.42 

canker (ãszøa) 1.32, 127, 131; IV87; VIIL.7, 
59; XIVS, 10, 72, 202, 214, 226f.;XVI.104; 
XVII.36, 53, 275; XXII.30, 56, 70; XXI- 
IIL18 

Caãnura VHI.19 

Catumaharäjä (Four Divine Kings) VI.42; 
XII.41 

cause (hef¿) XIV.22f., 191, n.74; XV.24; 
XVI.28, 85, 91, 104; XVII.14, 67, 105, 
286f., 291, 310; XIX.2; XX.102; XXI.97. 
See also root-c. 

causeless (ahetka) XIX.3. See also root-c. 

cessation (#rođha) I.140; TV.78, 186; VH.27; 
XVI.15, 18, 23f., 62f., 94; XVII.62; XX.7, 
100; XXI.10, 77; XXII.5, 46, 92; XXIHI.ó6, 
10, 28; c. attainment (#rodha-samñpatfi) 
IH.120; IX.104; XI.124; XII.32; XVII.47; 
XXHI.14; 17f.. See also contemplation 
Ofc. 

Cetiyagiri IV.10 

Cetiyapabbata I.55; II.13; VI.88 

Chaddanta, Lake XIII.38; XXI.43 

Chaddanta Nãgarãjä XXI.43 

change (aññathatta) VII.234; (parinñma, 
oiparinama) I.140; XVII.63; XX.97; 
XXI.116. See also contemplation of c. 

change-of-lineage (sofrabhii) IV:74, n.18; 
XIII.5; XIV.28, 121; XVII.81; XXI.101, 
126, 134; XXII.5f., 44, 56; XXII.7, 14 

characteristic (akkhan) I.20; VIII.180, n.62; 
XIV3, 8, 77; XVII.51; XVII.19; XX.3f., 
45(; XXI.2í., 52, n.4; XXII.99f.,n.11 

charnel-ground contemplation (s7uathikñ) 
'VII.43; XXIH.20; c.-g. dweller (sosãnika) 
IL2,64 

child in the womb (eabbhaseyy/aka) XVII.286; 
XX.2 

Ciragumba 1.122, 133 

Citrapataliya Tree VII.43 

Citta, householder XIV:27 

Citta, Peak XXI.43 

Cittagutta Thera I.104f., V5, 15 

Cittalapabbata IV.10, 36; V.15; VII.243; 
IX.39, 68; XX.109f. 


clansman (kulaputfa) 1.18; XX.105 

cleansing (øodãna) I.16, 143; THH.26; TV.117; 
XVII.80, n.15; XXI.135; XXII.45, n.7 

clear-vision (7/7) L.11, n.6; VIL30; VI.239 

clinging (upñdñma) I.32; TV87; VII.15f., 59, 
n.4; XIV.202, 214f., 225f.; XVII.2, 48, 51, 
239f., 292; XIX.4, 13; XXII.59, 72 

clung-to (upãditaa, upñdirraka) VTIII.130; 
XI.31£, 97, 102; XII.104f., n.20; XHI.91; 
XIV52,62,72t.,204, n.23; XVII.255; XX.40 
also kammically-acquired 

code (wñãHkñ) I.27, n.11; III.31, n.9; IV.19; 
IX.67 

cognitive series (c7ffa-oïtli) I.57, n.16; 
IVn.13; XIH.117; XTV.103, 152, 188, 197, 
n.47; XV10; XVII.136f; XIX.14; XXILó6, 
16; XXIH.3, 14 

coincidence (szeafï) XVII.308 

colour (øa—z) IV.29; XI.88; XIV.47; 
XXVII.156; XVII.5f. 

common to (sñđhñrara) XVII.107; XIX.8 

community (sa#eha) 1.46; TỊI.57; VII.1, 89f., 
XXII.38. See also Order 

compact (ehana) I.140; XI.30; XTV.213; 
XX.90; XXI.4, 50, 122, n.3; XXII.114 

compassion (kzr) II.105f; VII.18, 32, 
n.7, n.9; IX.77£, 92, 94, 99, 119, 121; 
XIV133, 154, 157, 181, n.67 

comprehending, comprehension (s411- 
sana) I.133, n.36; VIII.224; X.38, 53; 
XVII.102; XVIII.15, n.5; XX.2f., 75f., 93; 
XXI.85f; XXIH.107, 112 

conceit (da), see vanity 

conceit (ãna), see pride 

conceit “[ am” (asmi-mãmn) IIL122, n.18; 
VIIIL.n.71 

concentration (sømñähi) I.7, 32, n.3, n.4; 
TH.2, 4, 21, 56, n.3; IV.30, 45f., 51, 8ó, 99, 
117; VI.n.1; VHI.74, 231f.; IX.104, 112£., 
n.17; XI.44, 118£; XI.17, 30, 50f; XHI.n.1, 
n.3; XIV86, 133, 139, 159, 170, 177f., 183; 
XXVI.1, 8ó, 95; XVII.314; XVIII.1; XXII.75, 
89; XXII.42, 45, 66, 128; XXIH.7, 26, 37 

concept (Øaññaifi) II.n.18; TV29; VỊIL39, 
66, n.11; IX.54, 102, n.ó; XI.n.17, n.18, 
n.30; XXI.n.4 

concern (Zbhoøa) TV.180; VII.178; IX.123, 
n.21; X.45; XI.48f.. See also unconcern 

concomitant, see consciousness‹c. 
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concrete matter (7/pa-ripa) XTIV.77; 
XVII.189, 191; XVIIH.13 

concurrence (sapñta) XIV.134; XVII.308 

condition (øaccaa) VIIH.180, n.54; IX.109, 
111£; XIV23, 73, 122, 191, n.74; XV14, 
32, 35í.; XVII.2, 66f., n.2; XIX passim, 2, 
13; XX.27{., 97; XXII.5 

conditionality, specific (idappaccayatñ) 
XVII.5f., 58 

conformity (amulorma) TV:74, n.13; XHI.5; 
XIV.28; XX.18; XXI.1, 128f; XXII.6, 1ó, 
23, 121, n.7; XXIH.14 

confusion (szmroha) TI.140; XVIII.25; 
XX.90; XXI.113, 119 

conscience (7z?) I.22, 48, 88; VII.n.8; 
XTIV133, 142, 155 

consciencelessness (zr;) VII.59; XIV.159, 
170, 176; XXI.49 

consciousness, (manner of) conscious- 
ness (c/ffa) I.7, 33; II.12, 78; IIH.24; IV.115{., 
n.13; VIH.39, 145, 173, 231, 241; X.10; 
XI.94, 111; XII.12, 50, 130, 133; XII.5f., 
118; XTIV.12, 47, 61í., 75, 82, 116; XV4, 26; 
XVII.72,193; XVHI.5; XIX.9; XX.26, 30f., 
Z1; XXI.11, 129; XXII.15, 42 

consciousness (0/ññãna) I.53, 57, n.14; 
Vn.5; VH.10, 28, n.13; IX.122; X.25f., 50; 
XI.1£, 107; XII.n.21; XIV3, 6, 81£, 129, 
214; XV.9f, 27; XVII.2, 48, 51, 54, 120£., 
294; XVIIL8, 11, 13, 21; XIX.13, 23; XX.6, 
9, 31, 43, 78, 94; XXI.11, 56; XXII.36, 42, 
53, 126; XXIII.13, 18, 22, 30 

consciousness-concomitant (cefasikn) I.17, 
n.Z; II.12; IIL3, n.2; IVn.13; X.22, 48; 
XIV; XVII.72; XVIII.8; XXII.18 

consciousness-originated (c1fasar~ufthãmn) 
VIILn.54; XIV61£; XIX.9; XX.29 

constituent of becoming (øokãra) VII.n.6; 
XVII.254 

contact (phassa) TV.140; VII.13, 28; X.50; 
XI.1f,n.2; XIV6, 133(., 159, 170, 176, 179, 
227, n.61, n.81; XVII.2, 48, 51, 5ó, 220f., 
294; XVIII.8, 11, 18f.; XIX.13; XX.9, 77, 
97; c. pentad (phassa-paficaraka) XX.77 

contemplation (a0upassanñ) VIII.234, 236; 
the seven c. (saf†ñnwupassanñ) XX.4; 
XXI.15f.,43; XXII.114; c. of body (kãyãn- 
1p.) VILII.168; IX.113; c. of cessation 
(mirodhãnup.) T.140; VII.233; XX.90; 
XXII.113; XXII.22f.; c. of change (0iari- 


ữmñnup.) I.140; XX.90; XXTT.113, 116; c. 
of danger (ñđ/nãuanwp.) T140; VII.43; 
XX.90; XXI.35f.; XXII.113, 120; c. of the 
desireless (appaihitñnup.) I.140; XX.90; 
XXII.113, 117; c. of destruction (khayãn- 
1p.) I.140; XX.90; XXII.113, 114; c. of 
dispassion (#?bbidñnup.) T.140; VIN.233; 
XX.90; XXI.43í; XXII.113; XXIH.22f; c. 
of đissolution (bhaneñnw.) VIII.224; 
XX.4; XXI.10f., 25, 131; XXII.108, 114; c. 
of fading away (0irãsãnup.) I.140; 
VIII.233; XX.90; XXII.113; XXIH.22£; c. 
of fall (oayñnup.) I.140; XX.90; XXII.113, 
115; c. of impermanence (øiccãnwp.) 
1.140; VIH.233; XX.4, 20, 90; XXI.26, 122; 
XXII.46, 108, 113; XXIII.22f. c. of not- 
self (anattñnup.) I.140; VHIL233; XX.4, 20, 
90; XXI.122; XXII.113; XXHI.22f; c. of 
pain (đukkhãnup.) I.140; VIH.233; XX.4, 
20, 90; XXI.122; XXII.113; XXIH.22f; c. 
of reflection (0a‡7sankhñnup.) I.140; 
XX.90; XXI.47, 62, 82; XXII.113, 120; c. 
of relinquishment (0a†inissaeseñnup.) 
'VIII.233, 236; XX.90; XXII.113; XXIH.22£; c. 
Of rise and fall (udaabbayñnup) VTIII.224; 
XX.4, 93f.; XXI.1; c. of the signless 
(animittñnup.) I.140; XX.90; XXTTI.113, 
117; c. of turning away (ơioa††ñnup) I.140; 
XX.90; XXII.113, 121; XXIH.25; c. of void- 
ness (sfifñatñnupassanä) I.140; XX.90; 
XXII.113, 117 

contentment (san#fu#†fhitä) I.151; TỊ.1, 83; 
XVI.86 

contiguous objective field (sampafta- 
ơisaa) XIV46, 76; XVI.56 

continuity (santãna) VIIIL.n.11; XII.13, 111£; 
XIV114f., 123; (sanfati) XI.112, n.21; 
XIII.111, 113; XIV.66, 114, 124, 186, 188f., 
197; XVII.74, 165, 170, 189, 204, 223, 271, 
310; XIX.23; XX.22, 26, 102, n.23; XXI.3, 
n.3, n.41; XXII.89, 128 

contraction (saroa††a) XIII.28f. 

conventional, convention (sau) VIL.n.7, 
n.19; VHI.1; XVI.n.18; XVH.171 

conveying (ablhimihñra) XI.93, 117; XIII.16, 
95 

coolness (s7f/bhZøa) VIH.77 

co-presence (sø0iñna) XV]I.76; (sahathãna) 
XIH.116 
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cords of sense desire, the five (0aficakñma- 
qua) 1.1551; TV.87, n.24. See also sense 
desire 

core (srø) I.140; XIV.91;XX.16, 90; XXI.56, 
59; XXII.118 

correct knowledge (yathñabhiitafiñn) 
XIX.25 

correct knowledge and vision (/athñãblritn- 
fñiñtndassama) I.32, 140; XX.90; XXTI.113, 
119 

coupling, coupled (yuganaddha) TV.117; 
XXII.46; XXIIH.43 

course of action (køua-patha) I.17; VIL.59, 
n.25; XXII.63, 75 

course of an existence (00atta, pauatfi) 
XVI.23, 42; XVII.89, 126í., 193; XIX.16; 
XX.44. See also occurrence 

covetousness (øbh777hä) 1.42, 140; XII.19; 
XVII.251 

craving (fzhä) I.2, 13; III.17, 78; IV.87; 
VỊI.7f., 15, 27f., 59, n.25; VIII.247; XI.26; 
XTIV162, n.14; XVI.23, 28, 31, 61, 86, 93; 
XVII.37, 48, 51, 163, 233f., 286, 292; 
XIX.4, 13; XX.9, 82, 97, 125; XXI.19 

cruelty (ohữnsä) IX.94, 99; XV.28 

Cũla-Abhaya, etc., see under individual 
names, Abhaya, etc. 

Cũla-Nãga-Lena (Cave) IV.36 

curiosity (aka) XVIII.31 

cutting off (samuccheda) I.12; XXTI.122 

Dakkhinagiri IV10 

Dãnava (Demon) XI.97 

danger (ãđïnzøa), see contemplation of d. 

Datta Thera, Mahã XX.110; XXI.n.38 

Datta-Abhaya Thera III.84 

death (cu) IVn.13; VIH.241; XIH.14, 17£, 
24, 76; XIV.98, 110, 123; XVII.113f., 131. 
135f., 164, 232,n.43,n.45; XIX.24;XX.31, 
43, 47; (maraaa) III.105; TV.63; VIL.1, 16, 
59; VIII.1f.; IX.7, 75; XHI.91; XTIV.111; 
XXVI.31, 46f., 59; XVII.48, 163, 278; XVI- 
II30; XIX.15; XX.25; XXI.24, 34; 
XXII.116, 118; XXIH.42, n.17 

đeathless (zrzfa) XV.42; XVI.10, 15, 90; 
XXI.103; XXII.20 

đecad (đasaka) XVII.149, 151£., 156, 189f., 
n.26; XVIII.5f; XX.22, 28, 70 

decade (đasaka) XX..501. 

đeceit (ãyñ) I.151; IIH.95; VII.59 

dedicated (n0aita) TÌT.124 


deeds, see kamma 

đefilement (kilesa, sankilesa) I.13, 54, 140; 
III.18, 26; IV.31, 84f.; VII.59, n.25; 
VII.236; XI.17; XIV.145, 199; XVI.68; 
XYVII.136, 140, 244, 281; XX.110; XXI.18, 
41, 105, 117; XXII.7, 19f., 45, 49, 65; XXI- 
IL2 

defining (ozøafthama) XTI.27; XTV11;XVIIL37; 
XX.130; d. of states (dharu.n-uauntthñnn) 
1.140; d. of the four elements (catudhñ- 
tu-0auatthãma) IIL6, 105; XI.271. 

đeity (đeøa, deuaiä) I.150; TH.58, 118; VII.1, 
59, 115f.,n.14; IX.69; X.24; XI.97; XH.72; 
XIV.111, 193; XVII.134, 154, 278, n.43; 
XX.15 

delight (nandi, abhimandama) I.140; VII.59, 
n.25; VIII.233; XVI.ó61, 93; XVII.30; 
XX.90; XXI.11; XXII.113; XXIH.23; (raHi) 
XXI.28 

delimitation of formations (sa#khñra- 
pariccheda) XVII.37; XX.4; XXII.112 

delimiting-matter (pariccheda-riipa) XIV:77 

đeliverance (øwwfi) I.32; TV.117; VHI.239; 
XII.12; XXII.66, see mind-d. 

đelusion (moha) L.90, n.14; IIL84, 86; HI.74f., 
95, 128; IV.87; VII.59; XII.63; XIH.64, 77; 
XTIV.93, 159, 161, 170, 176; XVI.69; 
XVII.52, 292; XXII.11, 49, 61 

dependent origination (0wƒicca-smnuppñdn) 
VII.9f, 22, 28; XVII passim; XVIII.n.8; 
XIX.11£; XX.6, 9, 43, 98, 101 

dependently-originated (pa†iccasamup- 
pamnä) XVII.3£.; XX.101 

deportment (/ãpatha) I.61, 70. See also 
posture 

derived materiality, derivative m. (ñdñ- 
riipa) VIII.180; XIV.36f.; XVII.77; 
XVIII.4, 14 

Descent of the Gods (đeøoroha~a) XIIL.72f. 

đesirable (ha) XVII.127, 178 

desire (øaidh¡) I.140; XX.90; XXI.73, 122; 
XXII.113, 117 

đesire, sensual, see sense d. 

desire for deliverance (wccitkarnyatñ) 
XXI.45, 79, 99, 131f. 

desireless (20pa1hita) I.140. See also 
contemplation of the đ.; d. element 
(appatihita-dhäãtuð) XXI.67; d. liberation 
(appaIhita-uinokkha) XXT.701. 

despair (ñ/ñsa) XVI.31, 52f; XVII.2, 48 
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destiny, destination (ez) VII.34; XII.69, 
92£; XIV.111, 113; XVH.135, 148, 160 
destruction (khaya) I.140; VIH.227, 231, 
233; X.38; XI.104; XIV.69; XVI.69; 
XVII.102; XX.14, 21, 40; XXI.10, 24, 69; 
XXII.122. See also contemplation of d. 

determining (øo††hapana) I.57; TV.n.13; 
XIV108, 120; XV.36; XVII.138; XX.44 

Devadatta XII.138 

Devaputtarattha VHI.243 

Deva Thera, Mahä VII.49 

development, developing (bhñoanä) I.140; 
IH.27£; XIV13, 206; XVI.95, 102; XVII.60, 
Z6; XXII.92, 124, 128 

đhamma (đhamma) I.34; VII.1, 60, 68£„ n.1, 
n.4, n.7; VIIH.245, n.54, n.65, n.68, n.70; 
X.n.7; XI.104; XIIL.n.21; XIV23,n.27,n.78; 
XVI.n.25; XXII.79; XXIIIL.n.18. See also 
law & state; dh. body (đdhamma-kñun) 
'VII.60; VII.23; dh. devotee (dhartmñni- 
sñrin) XXI.74, 89 

Dhammadinna Thera, XII.80; XX.111 

Dhammagutta XII.39 

Dhammarakkhita Thera, Mahaã III.53 

Dhammaäsoka III.111 

Dhammika XIV27 

Dhanañjaya XII.42 

Dipankara VI.34 

đirect-knowledge (abhzñña) I.11, 140, n.6; 
IH.5, 14í., 120; IV.75, 78; VH.30; XI.122; 
XII passim; XIII passim; XVI.61, 102; 
XX.3, 31; XXII.106; XXII.58 

đirecting on to (abhimiropana) TV.90; 
XVI.77, 100 

discerning (øar/eeaha) TV.114; VIII.180; 
XVIII.3f.; XIX.4f.; XXII.39; d. of condi- 
tions (accayaparisgeaha) XIX passim; 
XX.4, 130; XXII.112 

disciple (sãøaka) I.98, 131; IV.55; XIV.31 

điscipline (ơnaya) 1.32 

điscord (ơioñdn) VII.59 

discriminaton (0Øafisœmbhiäñ) L.11; XIV.21£; 
XVII.33, 305; XX.111; XXII.58 

disease (zoøa) XI.21; XX.18; XXI.35, 48, 59; 
XXII.98 

dispassion (#bb¡äã) TI.32, 140; TỊỊ.22; 
VII.224; X.52; XXI.26, 135. See also 
contemplation of d. 

đispensation (sñs2) I.10; VII.152 


đissolution (bhanøea) VII.234, 242; XIH.111; 
XTIV.59, XIX.11; XX.22, 26; XXI.11; 
XXII.115, 118. See also contemplation 
of d. 

đistension (0/ttharnbhama) XI.37, 84f., 89f., 
93,n.23 

đistinction (ø¡isesa) III.22, 26, 128 

distraction (ơikkhepa) TH.4, n.3 

diversification (øapañica) VII.59; XVI.n.17 

diversity (nãnaHa) XVII.309, 311; XX.102 

divine abiding (bralưna-oihara) III.105£; 
VII.63; IX passim 

đivine ear element (đibba-sotadhñtu) 
TH.109; XII.2, 136; XIH.1£., 109 

đivine eye (đ/bba-cakkhu) III.109; V.30, 35f.; 
XII.100, 129, 136; XII.9, 72f., 80, 124; 
XX.120 

đivine world (đeøa-loka) XVII.141 

đoer (kãraka) XVI.90; XVII.273, 282, 302; 
XIX.20;XX.16 

dog-practice (kukkura-kiriyñ) XVII.246 

domain (eocara) X.20; XTIV.26; XV.11; 
XXII46 

đoor (đøãra) L.53, n.16; TVn.13; X.17; X.22; 
XIV.47, 78, 98, 108; 115{., 121, 141, 152; 
XYV.4, 36f; XVII.51, 61, 127, 136f., 228; 
XIX.8; XX.9, 70. See also mind-d., etc. 

dominanee (øđhipafea) XXIT.102 

doubt (ka¡khã) VII.224; XIX passim; 
XXII.112 

dream (sua) IX.62; XTV.114, n.45 

duty (øatfa) I.17; II.66f£.; TV.3 

dyad (đ„ka) XIII.n.20 

ear (sofz) XIV.36, 38, 49, 117; XV.3; XX.70; 
e. base (sofãuatana) XV-3f; e. conscious- 
ness (sof2ørfñfiãna) XIV96f., 101, 117, 179; 
e.-c. element (sofa-oififiñnn-dhñtn) XV17E; 
e. element (so£a-dhñtuð) XIIL.2; XV.17E; e. 
faculty (sotindriwa) XVI.1 

earth (afhzơï) VIL41; XI.28£., 33, 41, 87; 
XII.43, 99; XTIV.35, 62; XV.30, 34, 39; 
XVIII.19; e. element (0athauï-dhñt), see 
earth; e. kasina (pathauï-kasia) III.1051., 
131; IV passim; XII.95, 132, 138 

effacement (szlekha) I.116, 151; II.84, 86 

effort (oãyñma) XXI.39, 66; (padhãma), see 
endeavour 

eiphtfold path (athangika-masea) XVI.75f., 
95; XXII.33 

ekabTjin XXIH.55 
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element (đhãt›) I.86, 97; III.80; VII.28, 38, 
n.1; VIII.43, 60, 159, 180, n.43, n.68; 
IX.38; XI.27(., 87f., 93, 104, n.19; XH.37; 
XTIV47,65; XV17f.,n.11; XVI.59; XVII.156; 
XVII.5, 9, 19; XX.9,64 

elephant (haHn) XXI.n.15 

embryo (kziala) VIII.30; XVI.117, 152 

emergence (øw‡†hãnøa) TV.131; XVI.23; 
XX.44f.; XXI.83f.; XXIII.13, 49 

endeavour (0ađdhãna) TV.55; XII.50{.; 
XXII.33f., 39, 42 

energy (07a) I.18, 26, 33, 111; II.88; 
IIH.24; IV.45í., 51, 72, 113; VII.7, n.8; 
IX.124; XII.12, 17, 50; XTV.133, 137, 159, 
170, 17, 183; XVI.1,86; XVII.72; XX.119; 
XXII.35{. 

engagement (abhimipñta) XVII.19 

Enlightened One (budädha) III.128; V55; 
VTII.1£., 26,52; VIH.23, 155; IX.124; XI.17; 
XII.1; XII.16, 18, 31; XTV.31; XVI.20; 
XXI.118; XXII.11 

enlipghtenment (bodli, samnbodi) I.140 

enlightenment factor (boJ/hañsa, sam- 
bơ7jhansa) IV.51£.; VIHIL.141, 239; XVL86; 
XX.21; XXI.111; XXII.22, 33, 38í., 42 

ennead (#zøaka) XVI.194. See also liƒe-e. 
and sound-e. 

entering into (0akkhandana) XTV.140; 
XXI.18; XXII.n.2 

envy (/ssä) III.95; VII.59; XTV.170, 172 

equanimity („ekkhä) T.n.14; IH.5, 9, 12, 21, 
105f., n.6; IV.51, 112f., 156f., 182, 193; 
VII.18; VIH.74; IX.88f., 92, 96, 101, 119, 
123; XII.37, 131; XII.9; XTV.12, 83, 85{., 
119, 126f., 154; XV.28; XVI.86; XVII.160; 
XX.44, 121; XXI.63, 83, 114; XXII.42; e. 
about formations (sa#khñrupekkhä) 
XXI.61f., 79, 131, 135; XXII.23, 26, 29, 
121; e. faculty („pekkhindriya) XII.9; 
XVI1 

eon (kappa) XI.102; XIII.16; XI.205; XX.73 

equipoise (fñđ¡bhữøø) T.10; VII.71 

escape (#ssaraa) T.32; TV.82; VII.29; 
XVI.15 

essence (hoa) I.32; VIII.234, n.68; 
XVII.14; e., individual (sabhñ0a), see 
individual e. 

eternity view, eternalism (sassafadiHhi) 
XVI.85; XVII.22, 235, 286, 310; XVII.29; 
XX.102; XXI.28; XXII.112 


eunuch (øzäaka) V41; XTV.111 

evilness of wishes (pãpicchatä) TH.95 

exalted (mahagesøta) IL.5, 13; TV74; X.34; 
XIH.12, 106, 120; XIV15; XVII.53, 140; 
XIX.15; XX.44; XXII.4 

event (sømz/a) VII.n.1 

exclusive, absolute (ađøayn) V.38 

exertion (aeeahø) VIII.74; XX.119; XXII.45 

existence (afth;tñ) XVII.n.1; (atthibhñun) 
XXVII.n.16; (bhaoa) VII.n.6; IX.97. See also 
becoming 

existing (0ijamñãna) IX.123; (0aHamãna) 
XVI.68 

expansion (7øa‡‡a) XIH.28f.; XX.73 

experiencer (upabhufijaka) XVII.171; (uedn- 
ka) XVI.90; XVII.273, 282; XX.16 

extension (øaddhana) TII.109; TV.126f.; V26; 
XII.6 

extent (addhã, addhãna) TV.78; VII.165; 
XIIH.111f.; XTV.186f. 

external (bahiddhä, bñhira) XI.107; XIII.106E; 
XIV.19, 73, 192, 198; XX.73; XXI.83{; 
XXII.5, 45; XXIHI.4 

extinction (of craving, etc.) (n:bbãma, 
parinibbñmn), see Nibbãna 

eye (cakkhu) I.42, 53, n.14; VH.27; X.16; 
XIV.36f., 47, 73, 115, 117, 213; XV3; 
XVI.6; XVII.127; XX.6f„ 44, 94, XXI.11, 
55f., XXIII.22; e. base (cakkhãuatana) 
XV3(; XVI.10; e.-consciousness (cakkhi- 
uiñãna) I.57; XTV.47, 54, 95f., 101, 107, 
117, 179; XVI.10; XVII.73, n.20; XX.44; 
e.-c. element (cakkhuotfñfiñtn-dhñtn) 
XV17; XVI.10; e. decad (cakkhu-dnasakn) 
XVII.156, 190; e-door (cakkhudoñra) 
XIII.118; XIV.117; e. element (cakkhu- 
đhãtð) XV-17; e. faculty (cakkhundriya) 
XVI.1 

faculty (mdria) 1.42, 56f., 100; TII.18; TV.45, 
61, 117, 186; XI.107; XIV.58{, 73, 79, 
115, 134; XVI.1f, 10, 86; XVI.91, 127, 
150, 163; XVIII.n.8; XX.9, 21; XXI.75, 89, 
n.31; XXII.22, 33, 37, 42; XXIH.51, 55, 56 

fading away (øirãsa) I.32, 140; VII.235, 
245; XX.7; XXI.11. See al]so contempla- 
tion of £a. 

faith (saddhä) I.26, 68, 98; HI.74f., 122; TV.45, 
142; VII.7, 115£.,n.4,nn.8; XIIL.17; XIV133, 
140, 148, 155; XVI.1, 10, 8ó; XVII.84; 
XX.118; XXI.74, 89, 128, n.34; XXII.37, 42 
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faith devotee (saddhñnwsñrin) XXI.74, 89 

fall (øoaua) 1.140; VIH.227, 231, 233; XIV.69; 
XV.15; XVI.35; XVII.102; XX.7, 94; XXI.6, 
22. See also rise and £., contemplation 
of f., and contemplation of rise and f. 

false speech (sñuñän) T.140; XXTI.66 

far (đira) XIV:73, 194, 209 

fatalism (6ata-uñda) XVIL.313 

fate (m/afi) XVII.117 

fear (bhaya) THI.124. See also terror, and 
appearance as t. 

feeling (oedan3) TV.182, 193; VII.14, 28, 38, 
n.13; VHI.230; IX.111; X.50; XTIV.125f., 
134, 144, 197f.; XV.14; XVI.35; XVII.2, 9, 
32, 51, 163, 228f., 294; XVIII.8, 13, 91f; 
XIX.13; XX.7, 9, 94; XXI.11, 56; XXII.22, 
34, 126; XXIH.13, 22, 24 

femininity faculty (fthrindriya) XTV.58; XV1 

foetus (gabbha) TV.34. See also embryo 

tfetter (sarr/o7ana) IV87; XTV.172; XXII.45, 
47, 48, 122; XXIHI.2 

fewness of wishes (øp?/cchatñ) I.151; 
IIL12f., 83f.; XIV.155; XVI.86 

fictitious-cause view (0isamahetu-diHthi) 
XVII.22; XXII.112 

field (kheffa) XII.31 

final knowledge (zññ) XVI.3; XXIII.n.17 

fine-material becoming (rữa-bhaøn) IV.76; 
'VII.9f; VII.241; f-m. sphere (rfi0ñ0acnr3) 
IIIL13, 23; IV.74, 138; X.2f., 18; XII.5; 
XTIV15, 8ó, 104, 112, 127, 157, 182, n.36; 
XVI.92; XX.31 

fire (fz/o) XHI.32f; XIV35; XV34; XVII.6; 
£. element (fejo-dhñtu) V.30; XIL.28£, 36, 
41, 87; XIV.35; XV.30; XX.40; f. kas1a 
(tzjo-kasra) HI.1051.; V5; XII.95 

Five-crest (paficasikha) XII.79 

flavour (zasa) XIV.47, 57; XVII.156; XVII.2, 
11; £. base (asñatamn) XV-3£; f. element 
(rasa-dhñt) XV-17 

flood (oeha) IV87; VH.59; XIV202, 226f; 
XXII.56, 70 

focus (ãpñfha) I.57; XIII.99; XIV.116, 134; 
XVII.127, 136, 235; XXII.89 

food (ãhñra), see nutriment; (bhojamn) 1.93; 
IV40 

forest (arañña) LI.9, 48; VHI.158; f. dweller 
(ãrañiika) II.2, 47 

formation (samkhñra) IV.62; VIIL.7f., 37, 59; 
VIII.175, 180, 236, 243; X.44í.; XII.41; 


XIV.131f., 214, n.81; XV.14; XVI.35, 52, 
89; XVII.2, 44, 51, 53, 60f., 163, 173, 199, 
251,292; XVIII.13, 19; XIX.11, 13; XX.6f, 
21, 83, 94; XXI.21, 34, 57, 61f., 129; 
XXII.22; XXIII.10, 13, 22, 30 

formed (sz#khata) VII.83; VIII.245; 
XIV216, 223; XV.15, 25, 40; XVI.23, 102; 
XVII.45; XX.17, 101; XXI.18 

foul, foulness (zsubha) I.103, 122; IIH.57f., 
122, n.27; VI passim; VIII.148; XIV.224; 
XXII.34, 53 

foundation of mindfulness (safia††hãna) 
1.6, 51; VIHI.239, n.47; XIV.141; XVI.86; 
XXII.33, 39, 42 

Four Divine Kings, see Catumahãrãjã 

fraud (sãtheya) I.151; HI.95; VI.59 

friend (ma) 149; TII.61f., 95 

fruit of cause (phala) XIV22; XV.24; XVI.63, 
85; XVII.105, 168, 174, 250, 288í., 291, 
310; XX.102; XXII.48 

fruit of asceticism (sãmaññia-phala) XVI.89, 
XXII.3 

fruiton (0haia) 1.35, 37; 1V78; VI91; XIH.120; 
XTIV105, 121; XXI.125f; XXII.15í; XXIH.3, 
28, 49; f. attainment (phala-samñpnffi) TV78; 
XXII.3, 5 

full awareness (sønpajaffa) 1.48; II.95; 
TV172; VIHI.43 

full understanding (0ariñññ) XI.26; XX.2f., 
89; XXII.92, 105f., 128 

function (k/cca, rasa) I.21; XXII.92 

functional (kriñ) 1.57; X.14; XTV.106f., 127, 
183f.; XIX.8; XX.31, 44 

gain (Iãbha) I.31, 42, 61, 65 

Ganga (Ganges in India, Mahaveli in Sri 
Lanka) II.37, 53; IV24; XII.128; XII.n.19 

Garula (demon) VII.43; XII.n.19 

General of the Dhamma (đhømữnn-senñpafì). 
See also Sãriputta Thera 

generation (/ow?) XIII.69; XVIII.148 

generosity (cñea) VII.107f. 

Ghosita XII.40f. 

ghost (pefz) XIII.93; XVII.154, 178 

gift, giving (đãna) VII.94, 107£; IX.39, 124; 
XIV484í., 206; XVII.60, 81, 293 

Girikandaka-vihara IV96 

giving up (øariccñea) VII.236; XXI.18 

gladdening (pãm/7a) I.32, 140 

gladness (wđ/) III.105f.; VỊI.18; IX.84f., 
95, 100, 119, 122; XIV.133, 154f., 181 
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Godatta Thera, Abhidhammika IV.76 

goer (gamaka) XVI.90 

goïng and coming back with the medita- 
tion subject (eatapaccñeata) XTV.28 

gossip (samphappalñapa) I.140; XXTI.66 

graspable entity (ơiesaha) XVn.1; XVI.n.6; 
XX.n.28 

grasping (ãädãna) I.140; VIH.233; XVII.308; 
XX.90; XXI.11; XXII.113, 118; XXHI.23 

Great Monastery (mahãuihãra) I.4; TIL.53; 
IX.65 

great primary (mahñ-bhñitä), see primary 

Great Shrine (ahñcetia) IV.95 

greed (Iobha) II.84; HII.95, 128; IV87; VII.59; 
XIH.64,77; XIV90, 159, 161,205; XVH.129; 
XXII.11,49, 61; (rzea) 1.90, 137, 140; II.86; 
IIH.74f., 122; IV.85, 192, n.24; VII.76; 
VIH.233, 247; IX.97f., 101; XII.63; 
XVI.61, 69; XVII.103, 138, 235; XX.90; 
XXI.11, 123; XXII.28, 48, 60, 113; XXI- 
II23 

grief (doranassn) I.42; TV.184, n.48;TIX.99, 111; 
XII.9; XIV90, 127f; XV28; XVI.31, 50f; 
XVII.48; XX.71; g. element (đønanassñ- 
đhñtu) XV.-28; g. taculty (dormuannssa-indriua) 
XIIL.9; XVI.1 

gross (ojZrikø) VIHI.176; XIV.72, 192, 198, 
203 

group (kalapa) VIII.224, n.45; XI.88; 
XIVn.27, n.32; XVII.156; XVII.n.5; XIX 
passim; XX.76f. 

growth („aca/a) XIV.66; XVII.74 

Gutta Thera, Mahã Rohana IV.135; XII.9 

habit (s72) I.38 

Hamsapätana, Lake XIII.38 

“hand-grasping question” (hatthagahata- 
pañhä) VIIL.142 

Hankana XX.110 

happiness (7i) I.32, 140; III.5, 8, 12, 21, 
n.6; IV.51, 74, 8ó, 94, 182; VIII.226, 230; 
IX.112; XIV§6, 128, 133, 136, 156, 159, 
169, 180; XVI.86; XVII.160; XX.115; 
XXI.19; XXII.42; XXII.26 

happy destiny (susaf) XVII.135£., 160 

harsh speech (øharusa-oñcä) I.140; XXTII.66 

hate (đosa) I.90; H.86; IH.74f., 95, 128; IV87, 
192; VII.59; IX.2, 15; XII.63; XIH.64, 77; 
XIV.89, 92, 170f., 205; XVI.69; XXII.11, 
49,61 

Hatthikucchipabbhara IIH.102; IV.10 


head haïr (kesz) VH.28; VIH.83; XI.48 

hearing (szøana) XIV.117; XVII.127 

heart (hađaya) VIII.111; XI.59; XIH.9; 
XIV78; XV3; XVIHI.4; h. basis (hadaya- 
øatthu) XIIL.99, n.5; XIV.60, 78, 97, 108, 
128, n.13, n.2ó, n.47; XVII.128, 163, 209, 
n.3ó; XVIIL7; XX.70; XXHI.n.12 

heaven (søee2) VII.17, n.14; XII.83, 94 

heavenly abiding (đ/bba-oihara) VII.63, 
n.28 

hell (øraya) 1.156; VII.n.14; IX.20, n.3; 
XIH.33, 79, 92; XIV.193, 207; XVII.137, 
153, 178 

higher consciousness (øđhc¡†fa) 1.10; 
VHI.73f., 173 

higher than human state (1fari tartssñ- 
đhamma) I.69 

higher understanding (øđhipañña) I.10; 
VII.173 

higher virtue (øđh¿siTa) 1.10; VIH.173 

Himalaya (hữmauanf) VII.42, n.16; XII.38, 
48; XXI.43 

hindrance (0éøaraa) I.140, TII.15; TV.31£, 
8ó, 104; VI.67; VI.59; VIII.233; IX.102; 
XIV202; XXII.57, 71 

house-to-house seeker (sapadãnn-cñrikn) 
IL2, 31 

human (øaø⁄ssa) XTIV.111; XVII.154 

humour (đhãf„) VHI.159; (đosa) HI.80 

hypocrisy (oữnhñpama) I.67 

idea (anubodha) XVIL.84 

identity (ekafta) XVII.167, 309; XX.102; 
XXI.52 

idleness (kosø/7a) TV.47, 72; VIII.74; XII.17 

ignoranee (zø¡//2) I.140; II.17; IV87; VII.7£, 
59; XII.17; XIV.229; XV.28; XVI.2, 36, 43, 
48, 51, 58í., 103, 163, 274, 292; XX.8, 
97; XXII.28, 45, 48, 56, 60 

1lumination (obhãsa) XII.17; XX.107 

ill-will (ơyapñan) I.140; III.122; TV.86, 104; 
IX.93, 98; XIV.227; XV.28; XVI.10; 
XXII25,54,62 

IIsa XII.127 

immaterial (arøpø) VIIL.180; XIVn.36; XVI- 
II.8, 15; XX.43; XXI.86; ¡. becoming 
(ariipabhzøn) [H.118; V78; VIL.9£; XVI.150; 
XXI.34;i.septad (ariipa-sattakn) XX.76, 126; 
1. sphere (ørữpñoacara) III.13, 23; X.10; 
XIV15, 87, 104, 109, 182, 206; XVI.92; 
XX.31; ¡. state (aruppa) III.105; V.n.5; 
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'VII.28; XI.104; X passim; XTIV.87; ¡. world 
(ariipa-loka) XVI.85; XVII.134; XXTIIL.n.12 

1mpact (abhiehãta) XTV.37 

impediment (palibodha) TỊI.29f.; TV.20; 
XVI.23; XXII.97 

imperfection (wpakkiiesa) VIII.224; XII.2; 
XX.105f; XXI.1 

impermanent, impermanence (ø11:cca) 
1.140; VIIH.234, n.64; XI.104,n.18; XH.26; 
XIV3, 69, 224, 229; XVI.89, 99; XIX.26; 
XX passim, 47f., 85, 103, 126; XXI.3f, 
10f., 33, 48, 51, 59, 68, 88, 129, n.3; 
XXII.22, 53; XXII.32 

imperturbable (øneñ/a) X.19; XII.16, n.1; 
XVII.44, 60, 252 

impinging (chaHtana, saneha††ana) I.53; 
XIV73, 115, 134; XVI.308 

impulsion (aøanøa) TI.57, n.16; IV.33, 74f, 
132, 138, n.13, n.21, n.22; X.10; XIHI.5, 
117; XIV.98, 121, 152, 188, 197, n.27; 
XYV.36f.; XVII.87, 103, 129, 136f., 293; 
XIX.14; XX.44; XXI.129; XXII.16, 19 

1incalculable (asañkheywa) XII.16, 29, 55 

indeterminate (zø/ñkaa) IL78; XTV.94, 126, 
129, 132, 179í., 198, 209; XVII.51 

individual essence (szbhZøa) TI.n.14; 
IIH.115f.; IV.45, 53; V.n.5; VI.35, 84; 
VII.n.1; VII.40, 246, n.12, n.1ó, n.68, 
n.70; IX.123; X.20, n.7; XI.25, 27, 42,n.18; 
XIV/7(., 68, 73, 82, 91, 126f., 129, 143, 
163, 198, 200, 203f., n.4; XV14, 15, 20{., 
26, 32; XVI.35, 85, n.23; XVII.68, 110, 
312,n.6; XX.103; XXI. n.4, n.33; XXII.58, 
92, 100; XXII.52, n.18 

individuality (sakkzya) TV.155, 192; XVI.85; 
XVII.243; XXI.48, 112; XXII.2 

Indra XII.137; XX.114, 121 

inductive insight (0a/a-ipassanñ) XX.2, 21 

inference (an#mãna) XII.n.7; XVII.202; 
XX.n.13 

inferential knowledge (a00aya-fiãra) 
XXI.17; XXII.115 

inferior (hna) I.33; XIV.193, 208; XV.29; 
XVII.53, 138 

inferiority (hnatñ) XVTI.271 

inherence (saaøña) XVI.91 

inherent tendency (san) I.13; VII.59; 
IX.88; XVI.64, n.18; XVII.238; XX.n.33; 
XXII.45, 60, 73, 83f. 


initiative, element of (ãrambha-dhñt4) [V.52, 
124; XV25, 28 

inquiry (øữnansñ) I.33; II.24; XIT.12, 50; 
XVI.86; XVII.72; XXII.36 

insight (øiassanñ) l6, 7, n.3; TII.56, n.7; 
VII30; VIHI.43, 180, 222, 233, 236f.; IX.97, 
104; X.52; XI.121; XVIHI.5, 8, n.2; XX.81, 
83, 91, 105f.,n.33; XXI.1f., 73, 130; XXI.1, 
25, 46, 89, 113, 118; XXIII.7, 20, 31, 33; 
1., eighteen principal (a‡thãrasa trahñ-0i- 
passanñ) Ln.38; XX.89£; XXIL113; ¡. into 
states that is the higher understanding 
(adhipnfifiã-oipassanä) I.140; XX.90; XXI.11, 
25; XXII.113, 118; ¡. knowledge (0ipassanñ- 
ñãna) VII.30; VII.43, 60; XXI.11;ï. leading 
to emergence (0u‡†hãnagñmini-0ipassani) 
XXI.83f. 

Iinsistence (øbhmrøesa) I.140. See also in- 
terpreting 

intention (adhippaya) XTV.61, n.27 

interestedness (0/ñpñra) XVIII.31. See 
also uninterest 

internal (z//haffa) TV-141; XI.32f.; XII.105£; 
XTIV.10, 19, 73, 192, 198, 224, n.75; 
XXI.83f. 

interpreting (abhinr0esa) I.140, n.14; 
XIII.10; XIV.8, 19, 130, 164, 228, n.6; 
XVII.244; XX.90; XXI.73, 83f; XXII.54, 
113, 118, 120. See also misinterpreting 
ế Insistence 

intervention (øipphãra) TV.89; XII.27; 
XIV.132, n.58 

Intimation (ø/ññaffi) Ln.16; XI.107; XIV61£, 
79, n.27, n.33; XVII.61; XX.31 

investigation (sanfirana) I.57; XIV:97F., 119; 
XV3ó6; XVII.129; XX.44 

investigation-of-states (đhartmauica0a) 
TV51; XVI.86 

Isadharapabbata VII.42 

I-shall-come-to-know-the-unknown fac- 
ulty (anafiätafifassñmitndriya) XVI.11. 

JambudTpa (India) V2; VII.23, 42, 44; XII.75; 
XX.mn.1 

Jambu (Rose-apple) River I.n.37 

Jambu Tree VI.42 

Jatilaka VII.18; XI.40 

Jhãna (/hãma) L6, 140; IIL5, 8, 11, 21, 107; 
TV.78, 79f; VIH.141f., 179, 227, 233, 241; 
IX.90; X passim; XII.2f., 130; XIH.5f., 35; 
XIV12, 86f., 127, 158, 20ó; XVII.66, 92, 
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143; XVIII.3; XX.9; XXI.75, 111, 116; 
XXII.11, 21, 26, 29; j. factor (hãnañea) 
IH.5, 21, 25; IV32, 8ó, 132; VI.67; VII.28; 
XII.7; XIV86; XVIHI.3; XXI.113f. 

Jrvaka XII.61 

Jotika VIH.18; XI.40 

Joy (somamassa) I.140; TV.184; IX.88, 100, 
111; XHI.9; XIV.12, 83, 98f., 109, 119, 12óf., 
180; XV.28; XX.31, 71; XXI.114; j. fqculty 
(somanassindria) XIIL.9; XVT.1 

Kaccãna Thera, Mahã XXII.83 

Kadamba Tree VII.43 

Kãkavaliya XII.127 

Kãladighavaäpi VI.77 

Kalyanagama XXII.89 

Kambojäa X.28 

kamma (kammn) I6, 155, n.9; HI.83£; V.40E, 
n.6; VII.16f.; VIII.3; IX.23, 96; XI.111; 
XII.n.12; XIH.2, 35, 73, 778; XIV37£,45, 74f, 
111£., 122, 188, 220, n.14, n.21, n.40, n.74; 
XVI.5; XVII.38f., 45, 51, 66, 88, 136, 139, 
174, 250; XIX.4, 8f, 13f; XX.22, 27f., 43, 97; 
XXI.38; XXII.48, 81, 85, 88; k.-born (kam- 
1mmn-jn) X.2; XIV74, XVII.196; XX.27£, 70; 
k.-oripinated (kørưuasamuu††hãna) XI.35, 
88, 94, 111; XIV188; XVII.194, 199, 202; 
XVII.5, 22; XIX.9, 27f; k. performed 
(kataHa) XVIL89, 122, 174; k.-process be- 
coming (kœmma-bhaua) VII.16f.;XVII.250f., 
292; XIX.15; k.-re-suit (ơipñkn) VAO, XV.34; 
XVII.51, 66, 89, 120, 134; XIX.8; XXII.81. 
See also result 

kammically acquired (uãäi#—n), see 
clung-to 

Kanada XTIVn.19 

Kannamundaka, Lake XII.38 

Kappa Tree VH.43 

Kappina Thera, Mahã XII.82 

Karañjiya-vihãara, Maha VIII.243 

Karavika bïrd, III.111 

KaravTika-pabbata VỊI.42 

Karuliyagiri (Karaliya-, Karuliya-) HI.52 

Kasina (kasiza) IH.97, 105f., 119; IV pas- 
sim; V passim, n.5; VỊI.28; IX.104, 121; 
X.1f.; XIn.18; XII.2f., 88f.; XIII.95; 
XVII.143; XX.9; XXIH.20 

Kassapa Thera I.41; II.32; XH.126; XHI.107 

Katakandhakara VII.127 

Khaãnu-Kondañña Thera XII.30, 33 

Khattiya (Warrior Noble) XII.54 


Khujjuttarã upasikã XIV.27 

killing living things (pãnñtipñfa) I.17, 140; 
XVII.39, 60; XXIH.62 

knowledge (ñãa) I.18, 140; II.84; IV.118; 
VHI.7, n.7; VHI.174; IX.124; XI.26; XIH 
passim, n.6; XIV2, 20(., 83, 126; XV.21; 
XX.94,114, 129í.; XXI.12, 52; XXII.25, 4ó, 
66; XXIII.20; in conformity with truth 
(saccñnulorrnika-fiãa) XXI.1; k. of dispas- 
sion (bbidñ-fiãa) XXTI.81, 131; k. of faring 
according to deeds (/athã-kartniipaga- 
ññna) XIII.78f., 103, 122, 128; k. of the 
future (anñeatansa-fiñna) XIII.80, 103, 122, 
125; k. of passing away and re-appear- 
ance (cufiipapñta-fiñna) XII.2; XIII.72; k. of 
penetration of minds (cetopariua-fñia) 
TIH.96; XI.2, 136; XIH.8, 110, 120; k. of re- 
lations of states (dhammna††hiH-fiãna) VTII.20; 
XIX.25; XXI.135; k. of rise and fall (uda- 
abbaya-fñãna) XXI.131; k. of the path 
(massen-ññn) XXIL.3£, 22f, 251, 28; k. of 
reviewing (paccauekkhaua-ñãna) 132; k. 
and vision of deliverance (0mutfi-fiñn- 
dassann) I.32 

kolañkola XXHI.55 

Korandaka-vihara IH.36 

Kosala VII23 

Kotapabbata VII.243 

Kumbhakãragama III.33 

Kumbhanda (demon) XII.n.19 

Kunäla, Lake XHI.38 

Kurandaka-maha-lena I.104 

lakes, 7 great (saffa rrahñsarñ) XIII.38; 
XXI.43 

lamentation (øar/deoa) XVI.31, 49; XVII.2, 
48 

language (úruffi) VII.58; XTV.21{. 

lapsed kamma (ahosi-kamna) XIX.14 

lastingness (đoa-bhzua) XVI.16, 85, 90; 
XVII.283 

later-food refuser (khalupacchñbhattika) IL2, 
43 

law (đhamna) VIIL.68, n.1; XTV21f.; XVIIL25. 
See also dhamma 

lay follower (ãsaka) 1.40; 11.92 

lesser stream-enterer (cf1]a-sotñpanna) 
XIX.27 

liberated in both ways (ubhatobhäga-0i- 
mutta) XXI.74, 89; XXHI.58; I. by faith 
(saddhñ-uimuita) XXI.74, 89; XXII.38; T. 
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by understanding (pañfñiã-0imutta) 
XXI.74, 89; XXIII.58 

liberation (øimokkha) V.32; VII.48, 63; 
IX.120; X.n.3; XIV.31; XVII.281; XXI.66f., 
119 

life /7ơïta) VIIL.108; VHI.27£., 35; XIV.47, 59, 
133, 138, 159, 170, 17, 179; XVII.156, 
190, 192, 217; XVIII.5f.; XXII.42; I.-con- 
tinuum (bhøøañen) 1.57; IV.33, 74f., 78, 
132, 138, n.13; XIV.98íf, 107, 114, 115{., 
n.45; XV.10, 37,n.5; XVI.129f., 136f., 193, 
201, 232; XIX.8; XX.24, 31, 43; XXI.129, 
n.41; XXIH.19; XXII.14; I. ennead (/7øita- 
đasaka) XVII.156, 190, 192; I. faculty 
(ToiHndria) 1.91; XI.88; XIII.91; XTV.59; 
XVI.1, 8, 10, 46; XVII.190, 192; I. of 
purity (bralrnracaria) 1.92, 144; VII.69, 
72; I. span (ấy) VHI.3, 243; XINH.44; 
XXII.42f., 48 

light (aloka) I.n.14; Vn.5; XHI.9, 79; XV.39; 
XX.108f; I. kasina (ñloka-kasia) IHI.105; 
V21; XII.95 

lightness (lahutñ) XTV.64, 76, 79, 133, 145; 
XVII.13; XX.23, 32, 36 

limited (4riffa) HI.5, 13, 20, 112; IV.7Z4; 
XIIH.105f.; XIV.15; XVII.53 

lineage (goffa) IV:74; XHI.123 

livelihood (/7øa) I.18, 42, 44, 60, 84, 111, 
123; XXII.42, 45, 66 

living being (saff2), see being 

logical relation, double & quadruple (đơi-, 
cat-kofika) XXI.53 

lordship (/ssari/2) VI.61 

loving-kindness (effä) TH.57f., 105f., 122; 
VII.18, 28; IX.1f, 92í., 98, 119f.; XII.34, 
37; XII.34; XIV.154 

lust (kãmacchanda) I.140; TV85, 104, n.24; 
XVI.10; XXII.57; (rãga) IX.6. See also 
greed 

Magadha XTV25, 30; XVIH.25 

Mãgandiya XII.35 

magnanimous ordinary man (kalyãna- 

puthuJJana) 1.35, 131 

Mahã-Anula Thera, etc., see unđer indi- 

vidual names Anula, etc. 

Maha-Brahma XII.79 

Mahä-cetiya, see Great Shrine 

Mahãgãma I.106 

Mahaka XII.84 

Mahãnãma VII.111; XXII.21 





Mahãsanghika XIVn.16 

Mahãsammata VIII.17; XII.54 

Mahatittha V2 

Mahävattani Forest I.99 

Mahaävihãra, see Great Monastery 

Mahinda Thera XII.83 

Mahinda-guhã (M.“s Cave) IH.102 

Malaya (HilI Country, Sri Lanka) II.51; 
VHI.49 

malicious speech (p¡sw1ñ-oñcñ) I.140; 
XXII.66 

Mallaka Thera IV.23; VIII.142 

malleability (muáutñ) XIV.64, 133, 146; 
XVIIN.13 

man (sa) I.n.14; XI.30; XVII.n.4 

Maniliya IX.69 

Manduka Devaputta VII.51 

Mara VII.59, 128, n.14; XII.10; XX.19 

masculinity faculty (pur¡isindriya) XTV.58; 
XVI.1 

mastery (øas¡) TV.131; XX.102 

material becoming (riipa-bhaoa) XXT.34; m. 
body (rñpa-kñya) XVIII.36; m. septad 
(rñpa-sattaka) XX.45f. 

materiality, matter (rữpø) I.140, n.14; 
VHI.28, 38; VIHII.180, 233; IX.121; X.1f; 
XI.2, 26, 96; XII.n.20, n.21; XIH.9, 113, 
124, n.17; XIV8, 11, 33f., 195, 214, 244; 
XV13£; XVI.93; XVII.48, 51, 69, 72, 148f., 
187, 193, 197; XVIII passim, 8; XX.7, 9, 
22f., 68, 73; XXI.10, 56, 8ó; XXI.22, 126; 
XXII.13, 22 

mãtikä, see schedule & code 

mearing (affha) VII.72; XTV.21í; XVI.25 

means (0n) I.85; XVI.28 

measureless (appaøñra) IH.5, 13, 20, 112; 
XII.120; XIV.15; m. state (appamafifiñ) 
VII.28; IX passim, 105, 110; XX.9; XXI- 
I4 

medicine (bhesa/7a) I.96, 115 

meditaton subject (køna†thãna) IỊI.57, 
103f., XI.119; XIV.28 

Mendaka VII.18; XH.40f. 

mental body (ø0ma-kñyaä) XTV.133f.; XVT- 

II.36; XIX.5; m. datum, m. object 

(dhammna) I.n.1; XXII.34; m.-data base 

(dhammñyatana) X.49; XV.3; XVIIL.14; 

m.-data element (dhamtmna-dhñfð) XV-17; 

m. Ƒformation (cifta-sankhñra) VIII229; 
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XVII.61; XXIII.24, 51; m. volition 
(mano-saficetanñ) XIV.228; XVII.61 

mentality (øzma) VII.38; XTV8, 11, n.35; 
XYV.13; XVII.48, 51, 187, 206f.; XVIII 
passim, 8 

mentality-materiality (ø6ma-riipa) VỊI.11, 
38; VIH.180, 222f; XI.2; XI.24f.; XV.13; 
XXVI.92; XVII.2, 55, 186f.,218f.,294; XVII 
passim; XIX.1f.; XX.2f. 

merit (puññna) L.68; VI.22; VILn.1; XII.40; 
XVII.60f., 102, 119, 177, 251 

merriment (0ahñsa) IX.95 

method (zuz) XVII.11, 33, 309f; XX.102; 
XXI.52 

Metteyya Bhagavant I.135; XIHI.127 

Milhabhaya Therä, see Abhaya Thera, 
Pitha 

mỉnd (cfa) I.103; XIV.n.35. See also con- 
sciousness; (no) XIV.82; XV.3, 12; 
XVI.10; XX.70; m. base (manñatana) 
X.49; XV3f; XVIII.12; m. consciousness 
(manouifñfñaãna) XVII.120; m.-c. element 
(manoo1fifñiñna-dhñtu) T.57; TV.n.13; 
VII.111; X.20; XTIV60, 95, 97, 99, 108, 
116, 120f., 180, n.26; XV.17; XVII.73, 
120f.; XVII.8, 11; XX.31, 44; m. deliver- 
ance (cefo-oimuffi) TV.191; IX.50, 115f; m. 
đoor (mano-doñra) XIV.116; XVII.61; 
XX.44, 70, 121; XXI.129; XXII.19; m. ele- 
ment (mano-dhãfð) I.57; TVn.13; VIL.111; 
X.20; XIV60, 95f„ 107, 115, 118í., 180, 
n.26; XV.7; XVII.73, 120{; XVHI.8, 11; 
XIX.23, 31; m. faculty (manrndriya) 
XXVI.1, 10 

mindfulness (szí?) I.18, 26, 51, 56, 100; 
IH.95; TV45, 49, 172, 194; VII.n.8; XH.17; 
XIIH.13; XIV.133, 141; XVI.1, 8ó; XX.120; 
XXI.10; XXII.34, 38f., 42, 45, 66; m. 
occupied with the body (kãyasalñ saF) 
TI.105f.; VIH.42f.; XI.26; m. of breathing 
(ãnñpñma-safi) [H.105£., 122; VII.43, 145; 
XXIH.20; m. of death (mararn-safi) TII.6, 
57£., 105; VIIIL1Í. 

miỉnd-made (øano-maya) VIL.30; XII.135, 
139 

miracle, marvel (0ñHhãria) XII.71, 74 

misapprehension, see adherence 

misconduct (đuccara) [.13; VII.59, n.25; 
XIV155, 160 

misinterpretation (abhirzuesn), see interpreting 


Missaka Grove XII.79 

Mitta Thera, Mahã I.104, 109 

mode (ãkZra) I.n.14; XIV.61f., 6ó; XVII.14; 
XVIII.13; XXI.6f., See also aspect 

Moggallana Thera, Mahaã I.117; IV.133; 
VIH.20; XIH.76, 105f., 111f., 122, 127; 
XXI.118 

momernt (khzra) TV78, 99,n.22,n.33; XIV.190, 
197; XVI.75; XVII.193; XIX.9; XX.22, 97, 
100f; XXII.92f. See also instant momen- 
tary concentration (khaika-sarrãdh›) I.n.3, 
n.4; IV99; VIII.n.63; IX.n.17; XHI.n.1, n.3; 
momentary unification (kharika-ekassatR) 
VII.232, n.ó3 

monastery (V¡/hãra) I.69; TV.2{. 

moon (canän) I.n.10; VII.44; XII.102; XII.46 

moral-inefficacy-of-acHon view (akiria- 
điHh¡) XVI.85; XVII.23, 313; XX.102 

mortification of self (affa-kilamatha) I.93; 
II84 

motion (calzna) XIVn.27, n.29 

movement (ez/¡) VIII.n.54 

mundane (lokia) I.29, 32, n.4; IH.5, 7, n.5; 
XIV9, 202; XVI.102; XVII.120; XVII.8f; 
XX.43, 130; XXI.16; XXII.39, 46, 124, 128; 
XXII.2, 52 

Nãga XII.100, 106f., 137, n.19; XIH.93; 

XXI.43, 46 

Nãgapabbata IV.36 

Naga Thera, Mahaã XXIH.36 

Naga Thera, Karuliyagiri-vasin HI.52 

Naga Thera, Mahã, Ủccãvälika-vãsin 

XX.110f. 

Naãga Thera, Tipitaka Cũla XII.105; 
XXI.n.38 

name (ma) II.n.18; VII.54; VIII.n.11; 
XII.123; XVII.n.4; XXHI.n.18 

naming (abhidhãma) TV.n.18; IX.n.6 

Nanda, see Nandopananda 

Nanda the brahman student (Nandmmñnn0n) 
XXII.83 

Nanda Thera XXI.99 

Nandana Grove XII.79 

Nandopananda TV.133; XII.106f. 

nature (Øakafi) I.38; as Dniversal N., see 
Primordial Essence; (rzsa) I.21, see func- 
tion; (sabhZoøa) XVI.85; XVII.n.3 

natural materiality (đhammatñ-riIpa) XX.73 

negligence (øznzda) I.140; VII.59; XII.17 
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neither-painful-nor-pleasant (ødukkhamn- 
asukha) TII.n.6; IV.193; XTV.200 

Nemindharapabbata VII.42 

NÑetti XXII.n.11 

neutral (ma/7hatfa) IV.163; IX.88£, 92, 96; 
XTIV200; XVI.10; XVI.127 

neutrality, specific (tatramaJJhatfat3) TV.116, 
156, 164; XIV.133, 153f. 

Nibbana (#bbãmn) L.5, 32, 140; III.129, n.6; 
VII.33, 74í.; VHI.235f., 245, n.65, n.68, 
n.Z2; XI.124; XIV.15, 67; XV.14; XVI.26, 
31, 64í., n.6, n.18, n.25; XVII.n.16; 
XXI.18, 37, 64, 71, 106, 124,n.33; XXII.5f, 
20, 40, 44, 88, 127, n.1; XXII.9, 30, 50, 
n.4 

nihilism (0atthi-oñda) XVII.23 

NÑikapenna XX.110 

noble (zr7/a) VII.n.3; n. disciple (ari/a- 
sữuaka) VII.121; XX.105; XXHI.10; n. one 
(arra) XI.124; XII.82; XIV.164; XVI.20E., 
86; XXIIL.6, 8; n. ones“ heritages (4770a- 
øarnsñ) L.112; H.1, 28£.; THI.n.15; XX.78, 83; 
n. path (ør1a-nasea) XXI.71; n. person 
(ariya-pussala) XXI.74f.; XXII.85 

no-cause view (ahefuka-di†‡hi) XVII.22, 
313; XXII.112 

non-becoming (ơbhaua) XVI.93; XV1II.135 

non-confusion (4sam~moha) VIII.226 

non-covetousness (øa#abljhñ) I.17 

non-cruelty (øøihữmsñ) XV.28 

non-đelusion (amoha) TI.84; TII.128; XHI.77; 
XTIV7, 133, 143, 156 

non-distractHon (øøikkhepa) I.140; HI.5; 
XXII.45; XXHI.20 

non-existence (øbhZøa) TIII.115; X.45. See 
also absence 

non-greed (zlobha) II.84; III.128; XII.77; 
XIV100, 106, 133, 143 

non-hate (øđosø) THH.128; XII.77; XIV.133, 
143, 154 

non-human (øamssa) II.65, 70; VI.26 

non-ill-will (aøyäpñäa) I.17, 140; XXII.20 

non-owning (akiñcana) X.39 

non-percipient (asafffña, asafifin) XVII.134, 
192,201 

non-reflection (appa†isankhñ) 1.140 

non-remorse (øøippafisñra) I.23, 32, 140 

non-returner (aãeñnïn) I.14, 140; HI.128; 
XTIV.206; XXII.2f.,21, 28í., 45; XXHI.7, 18, 
25, 28, 56f. 


non-trainer (øsekha) I.35, 37; XIV.27; 
XVI.104 

non-transgression (øøï†ikkøna) I.17, 41, 140 

non-wavering (øøikømpaøa) TL4; XXIII.20 

nose (ehñna) XTV36, 39, 46, 50, 117; XVL10; 
XX.70;n. base (chãnñatann) XV.3f.;n. con- 
sciousness (ehñmaørñfiñna) XIV95E., 117, 
179; n.-c. element (chãnauififiãnadhñtn) 
XV17£;n. faculty (ghãnindriya) XVI.1 

noseless (zehãnaka) XVII.157 

not-self (zwaitã) I.140; VII.n.7; XI.104; 
XIV3, 224; XVI.99,n.25; XIX.26;XX pas- 
sim; XXI.3f., 48, 51, 59, 70, 88, 129, n.3; 
XXII.22, 53; XXIII.32. See also contem- 
plation of n.-s. 

nothingness (ãkiñcafiña) X.32 

not-so-classifiable (øa-øa†tabba) TỊI.n.32; 
XXVII.134 

novice (sãmanera) 1.40; II92 

nutriment (ãhãra) L89; TV52, 63; VIL37£, 
n.13; VHI.27£; XI.1£, 111; XIV47, 75, 79, 
188, 226f.; XVI.92; XVII.66, 90, 194; XVI- 
IIL5; XIX.9; XX.27, 68, 97; n. originated 
(ñhñãrasamui†ffhãna) XI.111; XVII.194; XIX.9; 
XX.29,35Ÿ. 

nutritive essence (ø/) XI.2, 88; XIV.70; 
XVII.256; XVIH.5f.; XX.29 

object (ãramna#a) L2, 53, 57; HI.3, 5, 20, 
108, 112; TV74; VHI.40, 226f., 236; IX.102; 
X.15, 28; XIH.2, 73, 122; XIV.15,96, 111, 
128, 139, 147, 150, 163, 201; XV.4; 
XYVI.104;XVII.52, 66, 71, 127, 134f.; XVI- 
IIL17, 21, n.4; XIX.8; XX.9, 43; XXI.n.3; 
XXII.4, 20, 44, 82, 89, 118; XXIII.10; o. 
triad (ãramtmmarn-tfiKa) XIII.104{. 

objective basis (øaffhu) XXI.83; o. field 
(ơisayn) VIL.n.7; XIV.46, 54, 76, 130, 134, 
197, 213; XV11; XVI.51, 163; XVII.11 

obsession (Øari0u††hãna) I.13; VII.65; 
XVI.85 

occurrence (Øa0afta, pauatfi) XVI.23, 28, 
92; XIX.26; XX.40; XXI.27, 33f., 37, 51f. 
80, 83; XXII.4f, 44; XXII.7 

octad (a‡thaka, a††hatmaka) XI.2, 88; XVII.193; 
XVIIL.5f. 

odour (gødha) XI.686; XIV.56; XVII.156; 
XVII.5, 11; o. base (eandhñuatana) XV.2; 
o. element (gandha-dhãtu) XV.17 

offence (ãpaffi) I.60, 125; IV.3 

ogre (rakkhasa) XIII.100 
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omnipotent being (0asz0affi), see pOWeT- 
wielder 

omniscience (sabbaññutñ) VI.32; VIL.n.7; 
XII.121 

once-returner (sakadãeñmmin) I.14, 140; 
IH.128; XTV.206; XXI.2, 23, 45; XXII.7, 
18, 25,55 

one defining, the (eka-uauatthñma) II.105 

one-pointedness (ekzeeafñ), see unification 

one-sessioner (ekãsanka) II.2, 35 

open-air dweller (abbhokñsika) I.68; II.2, 60 

opposites, substitution of (fadañsa), see 
substitution of o. 

order (kzz) XTV.211; o. of bhikkhus 
(bhikkhu-saneha), see Community; ö. Of 
beings (saffa-nkñyaä) XII.69 

ordinary man (ØfhruJJana) I.35, 135, 137; 
II78; II.56; XI.121; XIIH.110; XIV.109, 202; 
XV42; XVI.67; XVII.39, 261; XXII.5, 85; 
XXII.6, 18 

organic continuity (sanfafi-sĩsa) XVTI.1891. 

Origin, origination (sa1đaya) VTI.27; 
XVI.13, 61; XX.90, 100, 130; XXII.44, 92, 
113; o. of a sutta („paffi) III.88; VII.69; 
XXII.n.166 

Oorigination (sø#††hana) XI.94; XVII.196; 
XX.30f. 

or-whatever-state (/e-0ñ-panaka-dhamrna) 
XIV.133{. 

outlet (ø?yyãna) XVI.15, 25; XXI.67; 
XXII.38, 97 

over-generalization (afippasannsa) XTIV:186 

Overlord (/ssara) XVI.30, 85, n.23; XVII.50, 
117; XIX.3; XXI.48, 57, n.3; XXII.119 

owning (kiñcana) X.39, n.9; XXI.54, n.19 

ox-asceticism (6o-siJz) XVII.241; o. practice 
(so-kiriyñ) XVII.246 

Paccekabuddha (Dndeclared Enlightened 
©ne) I.131; II.128; IV.55; VIH.22, 155, 
211; XI.17; XI.11; XIIH.16; XIV31; XXI- 
IL11 

PãcinakhandãrãjI HI.31 

païn, painful (dukkha) 1.140; TV.184; IX.123; 
XI.104; XIV.3, 102, 127, 200, 220; XV.28; 
XXVI.1, 10, 31, 50, 99; XVII.2, 48; XIX.26; 
XX passim; XXI.3f, 34, 48, 51, 59, 69, 
88, 129, n.3; XXII.22, 53; XXII.32. See 
also contemplation of p., & suffering 

Pañcasikhä (Five-crest) XII.79 

Pandukambala-sila XII.72 


Panthaka Thera, Cũla XII.59f. 

Panthaka Thera, Maha XII.60 

Paranimmitavasavatti Deities (Who Wield 
Power Over Others“ Creations) VII.n.14; 
XIV207; XV27 

Pãricchattaka Tree VII.43 

Pãtaliputta (Patna) IX.64; XII.123 

past (ata) XIV.185f. 

path (assa) I.137; IIL7, 13; TV.78; VH.27, 
33, 7ó, 91; VHI.224; XHI.83, 120; XIV3, 
9, 23, 105, 121, 158, 206, n.67; XVI.26, 
68; XVII.62, 6ó, 81, 93; XX.100, 107, 130; 
XXI.71, 83, 85, 111, 116, 120, 129, n.34; 
XXII.2f, 33, 42, 78; XXIH.3, 14, 33 

patience (khan) I.18; IX.2, 124; XXI.28 

Pãtmokkha (paHrmokkhn) I.18, 42f., 98, 126, 
n.10, n.11 

Pavãranä (øaøãrarñ) THH.n.10 

peace (asana) T.140; THI.105; VII.1; 
VHI.245f. 

penetraton (bbedha) 1.39; 1.32 

penetration to (abhisamaya) XVI.15, 
XXII.79, 92. See also convergence 

penetration of minds (cetopariya), see 
knowledge of p. 

perception (saøñ3) I.55, 140; III.22, 26; 
VII.28, 59; VIII.216, 230, 233; X.12, 50f; 
XI.n.1; XII.49; XIV3, 129f., 141, 213,218, 
224; XV14, 42; XVIII.8, 13, 20; XX.6, 9, 
94; XXI.11, 56; XXII.53, 126; XXII.13; p. 
of beauty (subha-sañfññã) XXII.34; p. of 
bliss (skha-s.) XII.119, p. of compact- 
ness (eaa-s.) L.140; XX.90;XXII.113, 114; 
p. of foulness (asbha-s.) HI.57; VI pas- 
sim; XI.26; p. of impermanence (iccñ.) 
HH.122; p. of lastingness (đzøa-s.) I.140; 
XX.90; XXII.113, 116; p. of light (ãloka-s.) 
I.140; XXII.20; p. of lightness (al-s.) 
XII.119;p. ofa living being (satfa-s.) XX.82; 
XXI.122; p. of permanence (1ccn-s.) I.140; 
VII.233; XX.90; XXI.11; XXII.34, 113; 
XXII.23; p. of pleasure (sukha-s.) I.140; 
VHII.233; XX.90; XXI.11, 122; XXII.34, 113; 
XXII.23; p. of repulsiveness in nutri- 
ment (ãhãre paftkkiia-s.) HI.6; XI.4f; p. 
of self (affa-s.) I.140; VIII.233; XX.90; 
XXI.11, 122; XXII.34, 113; XXIH.23; p., 
fictitious (0/sama-s.) VII.59 

perdition (ømipzta) XII.92 

Perfect One (fzthãeafa) VII.n.10 
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perfection (ñramm, pñramifã) T33; VỊI.34; 
IX.124 

performedness of kamma (ka‡af†a) XVII.89, 
122, 174 

period (sømaya) XTV.186, 189 

permanent (øcca) I.140; XXI.56. See also 
perception of p. 

person (p⁄#eeaila) I.52; IX.93; XI.30; 
XTV.201. See also noble p.; in terms Of p. 
(pugsalndhi†thãna) IV.92 

personality (sakkñya), see individuality 

perverseness (0/a7i/esa) VỊI.59 

perversion (0iallãsa) XTIV:226f.; XVII.63; 
XXII.53, 68 

Phãrusaka Grove XII.79 

phenomenon (đhamzna2) VII.n.1; XIX.20 

phlegm (sœmha) VIII.128; IX.17, 70; XIH.2, 
73; XVII.16 

Phussa-Deva Thera VII.128 

Phussa Mittã XII.39 

physical (kara/a) X.2; XII.131 

physical basis (0affhu), see basis 

physical nutriment (kabalinkñrñhãra) XI.1; 
XIVZ70, 226 

pisãca (goblin) X.4 

Piyañkara-mätar XII.39 

plane (bhim¡) XTV.83, 206 

pleasure, pleasant (sukha) I.140; III.n.6; 
IV.184; VIH.233; IX.123; XIV.99, 102, 127, 
200, 227; XV.28, 40; XVI.1, 1ó, 85, 90; 
XVII.282; XX.8ó; XXI.56; XXII.53, 117. 
See also bliss 

posture (ri/ãpatha) I.94; TII.88£., 97{.; TV.41; 
VHI.27(.,43, 159; XI.92, 107; XX.31; XXI.4 

power (al2a) IX.124; XVI.86; XXII.25, 42; 
XXII.20; (33h?) XII.20f; XXII.36. See 
also supernormal p.; p. of the Perfect 
©ne (fathñeatabala) XIV.31 

precept (s71z) I.n.10. See also training p. 

preceptor („a//haua) TH.48 

predominance (øđhipa0) TỊI.5, 24; XXT.119, 
n.39; XXII.37. See also dominance 

preparatory task (pbba-kicca) III.16; 
XXII.31f. 

preliminary work (parikamna) HI.6; TV.25, 
Z4; XII.46, 59; XII.4f., 9, 23, 98; XXI.129 

presence (‡hãna) XX.31; (thiH) TV.n.33; 
VIII.242; XIH.111f.; XVI.68, 193; XIX.9; 
XX.25í., 47; XXI.10, 27, n.6; p., moment 
of (atthi-kkhana) XIV.59 


present (paccuppan=øa) XIT.111£.; XTV.186f. 

pride (mãna) I.151; TH.78, 95, n.18; VỊI.59; 
XIV146, 168; XX.82, 125; XXII.28, 46f, 
60. See also conceit 

primary element (bhñfa), great primary 
(mahñ-bhñta) VIII.27f., 45, 180; XI.96; 
XIV34, n.17, n.18, n.27, n.32; XVII.156; 
XVIII.4, 14, 24; XXI.35, 86 

Primordial Essence (øakafi) XI.n.29; 
XVI.91; XVI8, 3ó; XVII.n.9 

produced (pphanna) XIV:72£., 77; XVIIL.13; 
XXII.52,n.18 

proficiency (ãguññatñ) XIV.133, 148 

profitable (kusa/2a) I.n.9, n.16; II.78, n.18; 
TH.13, 23, 75; X.14; XIV.23, 82í., 94, 109, 
117, 126, 129, 132, 133f., 179, 193, 204, 
209, n.35, n.7Z6; XV.26, 34; XVI.104; 
XVII.53, 93, 120; XIX.8; XX.28, 31, 44; 
XXII.35, 85 

profundity (eømbhiratta) VI.71; XVI.11, 
33, 304 

progress (02ƒ72aäñ) TI.86; III.5, 14f; 
XXI117 

prominence (ssøä2) TII.81, 83; XI.88 

prompted, prompting (sasañkhãrn) XTIV83, 
90, 100, 126, 156; XVII.52, 122 

proper way (szmïc¡) VỊI.90; XVII.24, 33 

Pubbavideha VIH.43{. 

Pumna XI.42 

Punnaka VHI.18; XIH.34 

Punnavallika IV95 

Pure Abodes (suädhñöäsa) XII.79; XXTIII.57 

purity (soceywa) 1.22 

purification (suddli, oisuddli) T29, 126; 
XVI.85 

purpose (ztha) XTIV.22 

pus (ubba) VI.3; VIIH.129; XI.17, 71 

Rahu XXI.46 

Rahula Thera XII.110 

Rãjagaha XII.126 

Rakkhita, see Buddharakkhita Thera 

Rathakära, Lake XIII.38 

Ratthapala Thera XII.110 

razor-wheel (khura-cakka) XV.42 

real, reality (tatha, tathatñ) XVI.24f.; XV]I.5; 
XXII.97 

realization (sacchikiriyñ) XXII.92, 124. 

reappeararce (apñta) XIII.72; XVII.114 

reasoning (c1) XIV.14 
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rebirth-linking (pafisandli) I.7; TII.86; 
IVn.13; VII.10; VHI.10; XI.2; XIH.14, 17, 
24, 76; XIV.98, 111, 124, 187; XVI.32, 
n.8; XVII.51, 89, 126, 133f., 164, 189f., 
232, 292; XIX.13, 15, 23í.; XX.22, 31, 43, 
47; XXI.37(., 80 

rebirth-process becoming (patti-bhaon) 
VII.16f.; XVI.92; XVII.250, 294f.; XIX.13 

receiving (sanpaficchana) I.57; TV.n.13; 
XI.93; XIV.95, 101, 118, n.47; XV.34, 36; 
XVII.128, 138, 231; XX.44 

recollection (4#ssaf/) TỊI.6, 105f.; VII pas- 
sim, 28; VIII passim; XIII.13f.; XXIH.20; 
r. of the Community (sa#shñãnussafi) 
IH.105f; VH.89; r. of death (maran—inu- 
ssafï), see mindfulness of đ.; r. of deities 
(deoatñn„ssafi) TII.105; VII.115{; r. of the 
Enlightened One (buddhãnussafi) TỊI.6, 
105f.; VII.2f; r. of generosity (cñsñn- 
ssa/¡) TII.105f.; VII.107£., r. of the Law 
(dhammmñnussafï) TỊI.105f.; VIH.68E; r. of 
past life (pubbeniuñsñnussati) XIT.2; 
XHI.13f., 120; r. of peace (⁄asamñni- 
ssafi) III.6, 105f; VIIIL245£; r. of virtue 
(silãmussafi) III.105f.; VII.101f. 

rectitude (7„katñ) XIV133, 149 

reflection (0a‡isamkhä) I.85, 140; XXI.11, 23. 
See also contemplation of r. 

refuse-rag wearer (0arisukñlika) II.2, 14 

registration (tadãramnara) TV.n.13; XTV98, 
100, 122, n.39, n.52; XVII.129f.,137f., 231; 
XX.43 

reliance (ñlza) I.140; VII.245; XX.90; 
XXII.113, 120 

relic (đhñt„) XIII.107 

relinquishment (paä‡imssagea) TI.140; 
II.128; VIIH.236; XXI.18. See also con- 
templation of r. 

renunciation (n0ekkhamma) I.140; TII.128; 
IX.124; XV.28; XVI.86; XXII.20 

repetition (øseøanñ) I.140; TV.113, n.33; 
VIII.40; XVII.66, 87; XXI.130; XXII.6, 16 

repulsive (pafikkøla) I.n.33; HI.6; VI.1£; 
VII.43f., 69, 84, n.1ó; XI.4f.; XII.36f.; 
XXI.63 

requisite (0arikkhãñra) I.2, 68, 96; (paccaya) 
1.18, 42, 85, 96, 112{. 

resentment (øafieha) I.n.14; IX.14, 88, 9ó, 
101; XIV.92; XXI.45, 48, 51, 60 


resistance (pøafieha) 1.140, n.14; X.12, 16; 
XTIV74; XVI11 

resolve, resolving (adhithãna) XI.23, 57; 
XXII.27, 35f. 

resolution (adhimu†ti, adhữmokkha) III.128; 
XTIV133, 151, 159, 170, 178f.; XX.118; 
XXI.70, 75, 89 

resolution into elements (ơnibbhoga), re- 
solved into e. (ơibbhufta) IX.38; XI.30, 
105; XVII.308; XXI.4,122; XXII.114 

resort (eocara) I.45, 49; XVL.1 

resting-place (seãsana) I.68, 95; IH.97; 
IV19; VIH.158, n.42 

restraint (saroara) I.17, 32, 42f., 53f., 126, 
140 

result, resultant (ơipñka) I.57; X.14; XIV.22, 
94, XI.1f., 127, 179, 199, 205; XV.34; 
XVII.109, 120f., 252; XIX.8; XX.28, 44; 
XXI.38. See also kamma-r. 

Revata Thera, Majjhimabhanaka III.51 

Revata Thera, Malayaväsin III.51 

reviewing (paccauekkhanua) I.32, 85, 124; 
IV.78, 129; VII.77; VIHII.224; XI.48; 
XXII.19. See also knowledge of r. 

right action (sar~'tmäñ-kam~nanta) XVI.79, 86, 
95; XXII.45; r. concentration (s.-sammadhi) 
XVI.83, 86, 95; XXII.45; r. endeavour (s.- 
ppadhamn) L.6; XII.51; XXII.33, 39, 42; r. 
effort (s.-0ãama) XVI.81, 86, 95£; 
XXII.45;r. livelihood (s.-Z/7øa) XVI.80, 86, 
95; XXII.45; r. mindfulness (s.-saf?) 
XVI.82, 86, 95f.; XXII.45; r. speech (s.- 
øñãcñ) XVI.78, 86, 95f; XXII.45; r. 
thinking (s.-sañkappa) XVI.77, 86, 95£; 
XXII.45; r. view (s.-đ//Jhi) I.17; XIV.84; 
XVI.7ó, 86, 95; XVI.9; XXII.38, 45; XX- 
IH.4; r. vision (s.-dassana) XIX.25 

riphtness (sønaita) V.40; XX.18 

Tise (dan) VIH.234; XV.15; XVI.35; XX.94, 
100f.; XXI.68 

rise and fall (udayabbaya) XIV.224; XVI.35; 
XVII.283; XX.84, 93f.; XXI.2í; XXIH.10. 
See also contemplation of r. & Í. 

rules and vows (silabbata) XTV.229; 
XYVII.240í.; XXII.48, 54 

Tivers, five great (ahñ-nradai) XIII.36f. 

road to power (/ddh¡-pãda) XII.50; XVI.86; 
XXII.33, 36, 39, 42 

robe (c7øara) I.68, 86 

Rohana III.36, 53 
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Rohana-Gutta Thera, Maha TV.135; XII.9 

root (wiia) TV87; VII.27, 59 

root-cause (hefu) III.83; XTIV.72, 94f.„, 111, 
116, 127, 179, 206, n.2; XVII.54, 66f., 160 

root-causeless (øhefxka) I.57; XTV95, 113f. 

round of đefilement (kilesa-on‡†a) XVII.298; 
r. of kamma (kammna-oa‡‡a) XVII.298; 
XIX.17; r. of kamma-result (ơipñka-ua††a) 
XVII.298; XIX.17; r. of rebirths (sarsñra) 
XYV.4, 20; XVII.62, 115, 244, 286, 314; 
XIX.14; XXII.14, 18 

roundabout talk (0ar¡kathñ) 1.63, 79, 1131. 

Sabbatthiväadin, see Sarvãstivadin 

sacrifice (/aññia) XVII.62 

Sãketa XII.71 

Sakka Ruler of Gods (Sakka-deuinda) 
XIL77, 79 

Sãmävatï upãsikã XII.30, 35 

Samudda Thera, Cũ]a XII.123 

Sangharakkhita Thera VI.88 

Sangharakkhita Thera, Mahã I.135; II.85 

Sañgharakkhita Thera, (& sãmanera), 
Bhãgineyya I.130, 135 

Sankassa-nagara XII.75, 122 

Sankicca Samanera IX.71 

Sañkicca Thera VỊI.26, 28 

Sañjiva Thera XII.30, 32; XII.37 

Sãriputta Thera I.117; II.82; VII.n.23; 
VII.213; X.53; XII.30f.; XXI.118; XXIIH.37 

Sarvästivadin (Sabbatthiuñdin) VII.n.36 

Sasañkhãra-parinibbãyin XXII.56 

sattakkhattuparama XXII.55 

SãvatthI XII.71, 122 

Schedule of Abhiđhamma (mñi:kä) XIII.n.20 

science (ơi//ñ) XTV.14 

scripture (Øarr/atfi) VII.n.1 

search (esanñ) TỊI.58, 124 

season (1z) VII.159; XX.55 

seclusion (07øeka, øauïueka) II.83; TỊI.128; 
IV82, n.23; VII.63; XXII.50 

sectarian (thin) 1.45; XV.21; XVI.63 

seeing (đassaøa) L.5; TV.-45; XTV.13, 117, 123; 
XVI.95; XVII.127; XXI.45, 127 

seen (đa) XVI.202; XXI.17, 21 

seen, heard, sensed, cognized (#/1tha-suta- 
mmuta 0iiññta) XTIV.76 

self (a££2) I.34, 93, 140; VHI.233,n.65; IX.10, 
47,54, n.6; XI.32,n.21, n.29; XIV.213, 216, 
228; XV.21, 40; XVI.16, 24, 85, 90, n.25; 
XVII.116, 282, 303, 312; XVIII.n.9; 


XX.16, 84, 90, 126; XXI.53, 56, n.10; 
XXII.117f. 

self-doctrine (afta-oäda) XVTI.2401. 

sense-base, see base 

sense becoming, sense-desire b. (kãna- 
bhaøa) VII.9f.; XVII.150, 180 

sense đesire, sensual desire (kñma) III.26; 
IV82f, n.24; VII.n.4; XIV91, 226, n.36; 
XYV.27; XVI.93; XVII.63, 240f., 262; 
XXI.n.13; XXII.48 

sense of urgency (s4røesa) III95; IV.63; 
XIH.35 

sense sphere, sensual sphere, sense- 
desire sphere (kñmãuacarn) ITI.5, 23; TV.74, 
138; X.10; XIH.5; XTV.15, 83, 95, 106, 111, 
122, 127, 133, 181, 206, n.36; XVI.92; 
XVII.129, 136, 180, 262; XX.31, 43 

sensed (øw1a) XIV76 

sensitivity, sensitive (pasñda) I.53, 57; 
XIII.2; XIV.37f., 72, 78, 115; XV.34; 
XVII.294; XVIH.5, 9; XIX.13; XX.14 

sequence of meaning (asandli) VII.69, 
n.31 

serenity (samafha) I.8; IỊI.17, n.7; IV.64, 111; 
VII.60, 179, 237; IX.104; XVIIL3, 5, 8, 
n.2; XX.110, n.33; XXII.46, 89; XXII.20f, 
43 

setting up (ñca/a) XIV.66 

sex (Phãøa) XI.88; XIV.n.74; XVII.150, 189; 
(Iinga) XI.89 

sexual misconduct (kñmesu 1nicchñcñrn) 
1.140; XXI.62 

shackle, mental (cetaso øinibandha) VII.59, 
n.25 

shame (offappn) L.22, 48; VH.n.8; XTIV.133, 
142, 155 

shamelessness (ørioffappnñ) VIL59; XIV159f, 
170, 176; XXII.49 

shape (sa#†hana) I.n.14; VIII.82; XTV.n.32 

sickness (byädln) TV.63 

sign (nimiHa) I.42, 54, 63, 77, 100, 140, n.14; 
TIIH.113f., 132, n.31; IV.22£., 30, 72, 74, 111, 
126f.; VI.66; VII.51, 107; VHI.74, 141,204, 
206, 214; IX.43; X.9; XI.25; XIV.111£., 130; 
XYV26; XV]II.136f.,278; XIX.26; XX.21, 90; 
XXI.10, 27, 33, 37f., 51f., 73, 83; XXII.4, 
11, 44f., 79, 113, 117; XXIHI.4, 7, 12 

sipnless (ømitfa) I.140; VII.29; XVI.23. 
See also contemplation of the s.; s. ele- 
ment (amiita-dhätu) XXT.67; XXITT.9; s. 
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liberation (anmmiHa-omnokkha) XXTI.70, 89, 
121; s. mind-deliverance (anmiHa-ceto0ï- 
muffi) XXTIII.12 

Sihapapaäta, Lake XIII.38 

Simbali Tree VH.43 

Sineru, Mount VII.23,42,n.14,nn.15; XII.72, 
Z8, 109£, 121, n.19; XII.34, 41, 48 

Sirima XIH.34 

Sirisa Tree VII.43 

sitter (#0esa77ka) II.2, 73 

Siva Thera, Cũ]a V.2 

Siva Thera, Cũ]la Samyuttabhãnaka IX.71 

sixfold base (salñafana), see base 

sleep (#43) XTV-114, 167, n.68 

solid food (kabalinkãrnhñra), see physical 
nutriment 

solidity (pafhzơi), see earth 

Sopäka III.110; XI.n.1 

5oreyya XXII.83 

sorrow (soka) IX.94; XVI.31, 48; XVII.2, 48, 
57,272 

soul (77a) IV.143; VII.n.1; XV.22, 32; 
XVII.n.9 

soulless (ø//7øoa) VII.n.1; XI.41; XV.22; 
XVII.31, 162, 308 

sound (szääa) L.59; XIII.3í., 109, 112; XIV.55, 
96, 134, n.22, n.27, n.33; XV.3; XVII.193; 
XXVII.6, 10; s. base (saddñãatana) XTV-76, 
79; XV3; s. element (sadda-dhñtu) XV.17; 
s. ennead (saddanazoaka) XVTI.193; XX.40 

space (ñkñsa) V.28, n.5; IX.122f.; X.1f; 
XII.41; s. element (ãkñsa-dhñii) XV25; 
XVII.13; XX.32; s. kasina (ñkñsa-kasimn) 
IH.105f.; V29, 37; XII.88 

special quality (e2) VII.1, 66; VIH.245 

speech (øãcñ) XXĨII.42. See also ripht s.; 
s.door (øaciđdoñra) XVII.61; s. utterance 
(oacibheda) XTV.62 

spirit, sprite (wakkha) VII.42; XI.98f.; XII.31, 
n.19; XIH.100 

stage of life (oaya) XX.48 

stain (al2) VII.59; XXII.61, 74 

state (dhamma) VII.n.1, n.4; XI.104; XIV7; 
XVII.n.1; XIX.26; XX.8; XXII.20, 47. See 
also dhamma 

state partaking of enlightenment (bodlripn- 
kkhiya-dhamrna) XXTI.130; XXII.33 

state of loss (zpZa) TV.63; VII.16; XHI.92; 
XIV113; XVII.262; XXII.14 

state of peace (sa#i-pada) XXI.37 


station of consciousness (0fññãnna‡‡h1Hi) 
VII.38, n.13; XII.69; XVII.148; XXI.35 

stationariness (ƒhH) I.39; IH.22 

steadiness of consciousness (c/tfa†‡hiHi) 
IV145, XIV139, 176f., 179; XVIII.8 

stealing (adinnadñma), see taking what is 
not given 

stiffness (/hma) III.95; XTV.167; XXII.49 

stiffness and torpor (ữma-mddha) T140; 
IV6, 104; V.35f; XIV.166, 175 

stream-enterer (sofãpønønna) THỊ.128; 
XII.110; XIX.27; XXI.18; XXHI.7, 18, 55 

stream-entry (sotãpatfi) I.14, 140; XTV.206, 
n.63; XVII245; XXI.75; XXII.2, 14, 45; 
XXII4,7, 25 

structure of conditions (0accañkñrn) 
XVII9 

Subhadda, Cũla XI.71 

Subhakinha (Refulgent Glory) Deities 
XIH.57 

Subrahma XIH.127 

substance (đrabya) XVIIIL.n.8 

substitution of opposites (fad-anea) I.12; 
VIII.236; XXI.18; XXII.110 

subtle (sukhumna) VHI.176; XIV:73; XVI.34 

success (4đ), see power, supernormal 
power, road to power 

Successive arising in adjacent locations 
(desantaruppatfi) VII.n.45, n.54; XE n.37; 
XII.n.21; XIV.n.27, n.29 

Sudassa (Faïr to See) Deities XIV.193 

Sudassanapabbata VỊI.42 

Sudassin (Fair-seeing) Deities XIV.193 

Suddhãvãsa, see Pure Abodes 

suffering (đukkha) TV.63; VII.27; IX.94; 
XVI.13, 16, 32f; XVII.2, 62; XX.47, 100, 
130; XXI.37, 41; XXII.14, 48, 93. See also 
pain, contemplation of pain 

suitable (sappan) TH.16, 97f., 121; IV35 

Sumana-devi XII.42 

Sumana Thera, Cũ]a XX.110 

sun (s/7ia) VIL44; XII.102; XIH.36, 45 

SundarIi XXI.99 

Supamna (demon) IV.135; VI.n.17; XII.100, 
115, 137, n.19; XXI.46 

superior (pata) I.33 

supernormal power (¡4đ!) HI.56; VII.30; 
XI passim, 20f.; XII.106, 122 

support (ssa/a) XIV.46, 60; XVII.66, 79 
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suppression (0/kkhambhana) L.12; TV.31, 87; 
VỊ.67 

supramundane (Jokuffara) I.29, 32, 135, 
n.4; HI.5, 7, n.5; VII.40; XTV.S(., 88, 105, 
127, 158, 182, 202, n.3ó; XVI.102; 
XVII.120; XVHI.8; XX.12, 31; XXII.36, 
122, 124, 128; XXIII.2, 52; s. states, the 
nine VII.68, Z4. 

sustained thought (øcãra) 1.140; III.5, 21; 
IV.74, 86, 88f., 132; VII.28; IX.112f.; 
XIV.86, 133, 136, 157, 170, 176, 180; 
XXVI.86; XVII.160; XX.9; XXII.24, 26 

Suyama XII.79 

syllogism, member of (0acaữ0aa0a) 
XVII.67 

taking whatis not given (adinnadñna) I.140; 
XXI62 

Talangara XII.80; XX.111 

Tãlaveli-magøza II.16 

talk, the ten instances of (dasa-knathãuntthu) 
1.49; IV.38; t., thirty-two kinds of aim- 
less (iracchñna-kathñ) TV.n.15 

talking (lapanä) I.42, 62, 72 

Tambapanni-dTpa (Sri Lanka) I.99; IV.36; 
IX.64; XIH.80, 83, 123; XX.n.1 

tangible datum (hof†habba) XTV.128, n.32; 
XVIH.11; t.-d. base (ho††habbãyatann) 
XYV.3; t.-d. element (pho†thabba-dhñtu) 
XV.17, 30 

Tãvatimsã Thirty-three (Gods/) Heaven 
VII.43f.; XII.72, 108; XHI.41 

teacher (ñcar7/aä) IH.47, 126 

teaching (đesan3) I.126 

temperament, behaviour (car1ta, caria) 
IIL86; II.74f; 95, 121; VI.83, 85; VIH.112, 
159; XVII.286 

temperature (f1) I.86; XIV.47, 188; 
XVII.106, 193; XVII.5; XIX.9; t.-originat- 
ed („i-sar~u††hñna) XI V61, 75; XVII.193; 
XIX.9; XX.27, 39. 

terms of, in (adhi†thãma) I.52; TVn.27 

terror (bhaa) XX.15; XXI.26, 29£., 61, 69 
see also appearance as t., and fear 

theory (0afipatfi) XTV.163, 177; XVI.85; 
XVII.52, 303 

Therambatthala IV135; XI.9 

thing (đhammmna) VII.n.1. See also dhamma 
thinking (sañkappa) XXII.42, 66. See also 
right t. 

Thirty-three Gods, see Tãvatimsa 


thirty-two aspects of the body (đøatfnsñ- 
kñra) HI.1, 105; VII.28; VHI.44f.; XVIII.5; 
xX.9 

thought, thought-arising (c7ttppñda) 
IV87; XXII.63, 76 

Thũparãma III.31 

tie (gantha) TV.87; VII.59; XIV.202, 226; 
XXII.54, 9 

time (kZ7z) VII.n.7; VIII.32; XTV.n.71; 
XVI.85; XVII.75, n.3 

Tissa-macca-matar II.16 

Tissamahäavihara XII.80 

Tissa Thera, Ciragumbavasik-amba- 
khadakamahaä I.122, 133 

Tissa Thera, Cũ]a-pindapätika III.127; 
VIL77 

Tissa Thera, Kotapabbatavasin VHI.243 

Tissa Thera, Kutumbiyaputta I.137 

Tissa Thera, Maha I.55; IV95; VI.81, 88; 
XII.89 

Tissa Thera, Mahã, Maha-Karañjiya-vi- 
hãra-väsin VIIIL.243 

Tissa Thera, Padhãniya, Nãgapabbataväsin 
IV36 

Tissa Thera, Pindapatika, Devaputtarattha- 
väasin VII.243 

Tissadatta Thera XII.124 

tongue (/íohñ) XTIV.40, 46, 51, 117; XVI.10; 
XVII.156; XX.70; t. base (7ohñyatana) 
XV.3; t. consciousness (J0hã-0ffffiñnn) 
XIV96, 117, 179; t.-c. element (/ohñ- 
otfñfiãna-dhñtu) XV.17; t. element 
(ohñ-dhãH¡) XV17; t. faculty (Tohínđri- 
1a) XVIL.1 

torpor (middha) IIIL95; XTV-71 

trainer (sekha) I.35, 37, 127, 131, 137; II.78; 
XI.121; XIV.27, 109; XVI.104; XVII.81; 
XXII.21; XXIHI.10 

training (sikkhä) I.10; t. precept (sikkhñ-padn) 
1.40, 52, 98, 131; XTIV.; training rule, 
minor (sekhiya-dharmmna) I.52; II.29 

tranquillity (passaddh›) I.32, 140; TV.51, 99; 
XTIV.128, 133, 144; XVI.86; XX.116; 
XXI.75, 89; XXII.42 

transformation (ơikubbamn) XII.2, 137. See 
also versatility 

transgression (ơifikkama) I.13, 44 

transmigration (sa#kantt, saikatrana) 
XVII.113, 162, 302 

treasures, the seven (saffa dhanñn?) XXII.14 
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tree-root dweller (rukkhamilika) I.68; 
II2f.,56 

triad (/ka) H.n.18; XI.104, n.20 

triple continuity (f-sa„taf) XI.112; XX.22 

triple origination (f7-saw††hãna) XVII.196 

triple-robe wearer (fi-croarika) II.2, 23{. 

truth (sacca) VII.27, 62,n.1; XIV.218; XVI.3, 
13f.; XVII.59, 300; XVIII.n.8; XX.98, 100, 
130; XXI.1, 130; XXH.7, 92 

Tulãdhãrapabbata-vihara HII.53 

turning away (ơøaffa) L.140; VI.43. See also 
contemplation of t. a. 

twin marvel (0anaka-pñfihãriya) TV.132; 
VII.n.7; XII.72, 84 

Uccävãlika XX.110f. 

Uddhamsota XXII.56 

Udena-raja XII.35 

Dgga VHL18 

ultimate sense (0aramaitha) I.n.14; [I.n.18; 
VIII.39; XVI.n.18; XX.72, n.20 

uncertainty (ơicikicchñ) 1.140; III.95; TV66, 104; 
XIV93, 176, 177; XIX.ó6, 10; XXII.48, 60 

unconcern (4ãbhoga) TV.171; IX.108 

tuunconscious beings (øsañfia-satfa) VIII.n.57; 
XVIHI.134 

unđerstanding (2ññã) I.7, 123; HII.15; 
IV45, 117(„; V41; VILn.8, n.9; VII.111, 
173;1X.124; XII.17; XIV.2f.; XVI.1, 86, 99; 
XX.3,7; XXI.12, 37, 7Z4f.,89; XXII.42, 45, 
98; XII.2 

unformed (4sankhata) VII.85; VII.245;XV25; 
XVI.23, 102; u. element (asaikhatn-dhñi) 
XV34, 42; XVI.94; XXII.n.1 

unhappy destiny (dueeafi) XVII.135f., 160 

unification (ekzaeeafñ) THII.2, n.2; IV.74; 
VII.232; XI.119; XXI.114; XXII.36, 4ó; 
XXII.20, 26 

unincluded (apariyñpanma) IỊI.23 

uninterest (aøyäpñra) XVII.312, n.14; 
XX.102 

unity (ekaffa) TV.112f., n.31; XI.95; XXI.97 

universal, see kasina 

unknowing (øññãa) I.57; IX.96, 110 

unprofitable (akusala) I.42, 52; TV.85; 
VII.59, n.25; X.16; XHI.64; XTV.23, 89f, 
101, 113, 117, 126f., 129, 132, 159f., 179, 
193, 199, 205, 209; XVI.104; XVII.120; 
XIX.8; XX.28, 31, 44, 124; XXII.35, 62, 
75,85 

unseen (đa) XVII.202; XXI.17, 21 


unwcrldly (nirãmisa) XXI.37 
upahaccaparinibbayin XXIII.56 
Upananda Thera II.82 

Upatissa Thera III.n.19 

posatha (uposatha-observance day) I.40, 
n.10; IIL60; VI.125; XVH.81; XXI.n.15 
Uppalavanna Theri XXII.83 

urgency (s4770e6ã), see sense Of u. 

use (aribhoga) I.124. 
Ũ 
Ũ 


= 


ttarakuru I.41; VII.43f.; XI.73 

ttara-mätar XII.39 

Vakkali Thera IV.45 

Vangisa Thera I.103 

vanity (maäa) II.67; VIIL59; VHI.247, n.71. 
See also intoxication, conceit 

vanity, personal (cøpa/a) III.95, n.22 

variety (nãnatfa) I.140; X.12, 20; XI.95f. 

Vattaniya-senasana XII.107 

'Vasudhamma XTIVn.16 

Vasudeva VIII.19; XV.5 

'Vattakalakagama IV.96 

Veda (øeda) XII.44 

'Vehapphala (Great Fruit) Deities XIIH.62 

'Vejayanta Palace VIII.20; XII.110 

verbal formation (øacï-sañkhñra) XVII.61; 
XXIII.24, 51; v. intimation (0aci-orfifinatfi) 
XTIV61; v. misconduct (øaci-duccarita) 
XIV.133; v. volition (øacT-saficetanñ) 
XVII.61 

versatility (0/kubbana) IX.44. See also 
transformation 

vehicle (yãna) XVII.3, 5 

Vibhajjavadin XVII.25 

view (đ/ƒf¡) I.13, 137, 140; HI.78; VII.59, 
n.25,; XIH.74; XIV90, 146, 205, 218, 229; 
XVI.93; XVII.240f., 265, 286, 310f; 
XIX.24; XX.82f., 125; XXI.26, 42, 92; 
XXII.48, 60. See also wrong v. 

village (gãma) II.48; VIII.158 

Vimuttimagøsa IHIIL.n.19 

Vinatakapabbata VI.42 

Vipassin Bhagavant XII.123 

virtue (s72) Ï passim, 19£; II passim; VII.7, 
101f.; VIII.173; IX.124; XTV.206, 219; 
XYVI.86; XVII.60, 81; XVHI.1; XXII.128 

Visakha Thera IX.64f. 

visible (sanidassana) XIV:74f. 

visible đatum, visible object (riipa) 1.20, 

53, 57, n.14; III.109; VII.28; X.16; 

XIII.101; XIV.54, 74, 96, 99, 107, 115, 134; 
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XXVII.127, 180; XVII.11; XX.44; v.-d. base 
(rñpñyatana) XIV:76; XV-3; v.-d. element 
(rñpa-dhãi) XV17 

Vissakamma XII.71, 77, n.14 

vital formation (ã1-sañkhara) VIIL244; 
XXII.42 

void (suñ7ña) X.33; XVI.90, n.25; XVII.283; 
XX.47; XXI.24, 34, 53f.,69f.,121, 123£; v. 
liberation (suññiata-oimokkha) XXI.70£.,89 

voidness (sñ7aiä) IIL.40; VII.n.1; XI.117, 
n.20; v. element (sufññiatñ-dhñtu) XXI.67 

volition (cefanñ) I.17, 140; TI.12, 83, 89; 
VII.28; XI.1£.,n.2; XIV.133, 135, 159, 170, 
176, 179, n.81; XVI.10; XVII.44, 5I.60£., 
88, 251, 292f.; XVIII.8, 19; XX.9, 29; 
XXII.66 

water (daka) XIH.43, 67; (ñpo) XI.35, 41, 
87; XIIH.30, 5ó; XIV.35, 73, n.32; w. ele- 
ment (ãpo-dhãt4) XI.28f., 87£.; w. kasina, 
(ãpo-kasira) HI.105; V1; XII.92 

way (pa‡ipaää) TỊI.42, n.15; VII.74, 90; 
XVI.75f.; (patha) 1.85 

wheel ofbecoming (bhaøa-cakka) XVII.2731. 

wheel of the round of rebirths (sa~sãra- 
cakka) VII.7. 

wheel-turning monarch (cakkaoattin) 
VIII.n.61; XI.40 

white kasina (odãta-kasra) III.105f.; V.16; 
XII.95 

wieldiness (kammañiatñ) XIV.64, 133, 147 

wilderness in the heart (cefo-khila) VII.59 

wisdom (øeäa) XXII.70, 75, 89 

wishes, see evilness of w. & fewness Of Ww. 

woman (1?) I.n.14; XVII.n.4 


world (loka) I.34; II.n.5; VII.36f.; VII.39, 
n.11; XIII.94; XIV.n.36; XVI.85, n.23; 
XVII.134; XX.72; world apex, world 
shrine (Ioka-thiipikna) XVI.85; w. element 
(Ioka-dhñtu) VII.44, n.14; XII.78, 106; 
world-marshal deities (Ioka-oyiiha-deuñ) 
XIH.34; w inter-space (Jokanfzra) VII.n.14; 
XVI.43; w. soul, Purusa (pr¡sa) XVIL8, 
n.3; XVIII.n.9; w. sphere (cakka-0ñla) 
VII.40, 44, n.14; IX.103; X.6; XI.72, 78, 
88; XIH.3, 31, 48f. 

worldliness (sa) XXI.n.13 

worldly (sãmsa) XXI.37, 41 

worldly state (Jokn-dharrrma) VII.38; XXTII.51, 67 

worm (km) VI.77; VIII.25, 121 

worry (kukkucca) THI.95; XTV:170, 174. See 
also agitation and w. 

wrongdoing (đukkata) 160 

wrongness (cchafta) VII.59; XVII.53; 
XXII.50, 66 

wrong path (micchã-mnassea) XXII.14; w. 
speech (micchñ-oñcñ) XXII.50; w. view 
(micchñ-di†hi) I.140; V41; XTV.159, 164; 
XVII.9, 243; XXII.45, 50, 56, 58, 66 

Yama-rãjã (King of the Ủnderworld) 
VII.n.14 

Yasa Thera XII.82 

Yuddhitthila VIHI.19 

Yugandharapabbata VII.42; XII.72, 121 

zeal (chandn) I.33; III.24; TV.85, n.24; IX.102; 
XII.12, 50; XIV.133, 150, 159, 170; XVI.86; 
XVII.72; XXII.3ó, 39, 42, 55 
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PALI-ENGLISH GLOSSARY 


OF SOME SUBJECTS AND ECHNICAL TÏERMS 


This Glossary only includes (a) some epistemological and technical terms, and 
(b) meanings or words not in the PED, which are marked with an asterisk(*), 
though such compounds prefixes as e.g. økaddhaH = to keep dragging along 
(H68) or suffixes as e.g. øaftabbatñ = ability to be called (V148) and such verbal 
substantives as đ/kkhana from 1udikkhafi are not always included. 


akiriya-ditthi—(moral-) inefficacy-of- 
action view 

akusala—(1) unskilful, (2) (kammically) 
un-profitable 

agati—bad way (the four) 

*agaru—aloe wood (spelled agalu ¡in 
PED); VII.47 

anga—() limb, (2) factor (of path, jhãna, 
etc.), (3) practice, etc. 

ajjhatta—internally, in oneself 

*aj]hottharamana—äiso threatening: VI.56 

*añcita—outstretched: XX.112 

aññã—final knowledge (ín the Arahant) 

*aññãti—to know ( = ãjãnäti): VII.22 (Patis 
1122) 

atthaka, atthamaka—octad 

atthangika-magga—eightfold path 

*anima—minuteness: VII.61 

*atammayatä—aloofness; XXI.135 (M TH 
220) 

*atippasanga——over-peneralization (logic): 
XTIV.186 

*atisara—flux (of bowels), diarrhoea: XI.21 

atta-past 

*attatã—selfness, oneself: [X.47 

attabhãva——person, personality, selfhood, 
re-birth 

attavada—self-doctrine 

attã—self 

attãnuditthi—self-view, wrong view as 
self 


*attanuvada—self-reproach: VII.106 

attha—(1) benefit, result, (2) purpose, aim, 
goal, (3) meaning 

adinnadãna—taking what is not given, 
stealing 

adukkha-m-asukha——neither-painful- 
nor-pleasant (feeling) 

adosa—non-hate 

addhã, addhãna——extent, period 

advaya—exclusive, absolute 

*adha-r-ãrani—lower fire-stick: XV.41 

*adhikãra-——also treatise, heading: III.133 
(Dhs-a 58) 

*ađdhikicca—as an integral part of, 
dependent on 

ađdhicitta—higher consciousness (i.e. 
Jjhãna) 

adhitthana—(l) steadying, (2) resolve 

*adhitthaãna—zlso (3) in terms of: IV92, 
(4) habitat: X.24; XIV.134 

adhipaññaã—higher understanding (¡.e. 
insight) 

adhipati—predominance 

adhippãya——intention, purport 

adhimokkha——resolution 

adhimutti—resolution 

adhisila—higher virtue (ï.e. virtue as basis 
for jhãna and insight) 

anaññãtaññassãmT-t-indriya—I-shall- 
come-to-know-the-unknown faculty 

anattã—not-self 
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anãgata—future 

anãgatamsa-ñãna—knowledge of the 
future 

anãgãmin—non-returner (third stage of 
realization) 

anicca—impermanent 

animitta—signless 

*anutthunana—brooding: XVI.59 

anunaya—approval 

anupabandhana—anchoring (of the 
mind) 

anupãalana—maintenance 

anubodha—idea, ideation 

anubhãva—power, influence 

anuloma—<(1) in conformity with, (2) in 
forward order, or as “arising” (of 
dependent origination), (3) conform- 
1ty (stage in development of jhãna or 
insight) 

*anuvattãäpana—causing occurrence 
parallel to: XVI.10 (cf. Dhs p.5) 

anusaya—inherent (underlying) tendency 
(the 7) 

anussati—recollection (the 10) 

*aneñïja, aneja—unperturbed: XII.55 

anesanäa—improper search 

anottappa—shamelessness 

anvaya-ñãna—inferential knowledge 

apariyäpanna—unincluded (of supra- 
mundane states) 

*aparisanthita—turbulent: VI.86 

*apavãrita—opened up: VI.4 

apãya—state of loss 

appanihita—desireless 

appana—absorption 

appamaññã—measureless state ( = divine 
abiding) 

appamana—measureless 

*appãyati—to satisfy: XI.87 

appicchatã—fewness of wishes 

*appita—done away with: IV146 (Vibh 
258) 

*abbhahga—unguent: I.86 

*abyãbhicãrin—without exception (gram. 
and log.): XTV.25 

*abyosãna—not stopping halfway: XX.21 

abhãva——-absence, non-existence, non- 
entity 

*abhãva—without sex: XVII. 150 

*abhigacchati—to rely on: VII.60 


abhighãta—impact 
abhijjhã—covetousness 
abhiññã—direct-knowledge 
abhinandana—delight, delighting 
abhinipata—conjunction, engagement 
abhiniropana-——directing on to 
*abhinivesa—also insistence, interpreting: 
T140; XIV.130; XXI.84{., etc. 
*abhinihaãra—(1) conveying, (2) guidance: 
XI.93, 117; XIH.16, 95 (Patis I 17, 61) 
abhibhãyatana——base of mastery, base for 
transcending (the sense-desire sphere) 
*abhisamharati—to make (a profit): IX.65 
abhisañkhãra—(1) volitional formation, 
kamma-formation, formation, (2) 
momentum 
abhisamaya—penetration to, conver- 
gence upon (the 4 Truths) 
amata—deathless (term for Nibbãna) 
amoha—non-đelusion 
*aya—also a reason: XIII.92; XVI.17 
arati—aversion, boredom 
arahant—arahant (4th and last stage of 
realization) 
*aritthaka—kind of thorny plant: VIII.83 
ariya—noble, noble one (¡.e. one who has 
attained a path) 
*ariyati—to be served (CPD has “to 
approach”): XIV.22 
arũpa—immaterial 
alobha—non-greed 
*allina—=unsheltered (pp. a+liyati): XX.19 
*alliyitưn—to give shelter (notin CPD; inf. 
ã+liyati; see lena in CPD): (alhyitabba) 
XXII.120; (aliyana) VII.83 
*avakkhandana—hiatus: II.6 
*avagaha—grasping: XVI.104 
*avatthã—occasion, position: TV.167; 
XVII.306; XX.19 
*avadhãna—attention: I.32 (Patis I 1;M H 
175) 
*avadhi—limit (= odhi): I.86 
avabodha——awareness, discovery 
*avarodha——inclusion: XIV.216, 219 
*avãsa—eviction: IV.9, 12 
*avi—goat or sheep: XVII.110 
avikkhepa—non-distraction 
avijjã—ignorance 
avyäkata—(1) (kammically) indeterminate 
(¡.e. neither profitable nor unprofitable), 
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(2) un-answered (by the Buddha) 
avyãpãda—nor-ill-will 
asañkhata—unformed 
asaññin—non-percipient 
asammoha—non-confusion, non-delu- 

sion 
asubha—foulness, foul, ugÌy 
assãsa-passãsa—in-breath and out- 

breath 
asekha—non-trainer (¡.e. one who has 
reached the fruition of arahantship) 
asmi-mãna—the conceit “[ am“ 
ahiri—consciencelessness 
ahetuka—without root-cause 
ahetuka-ditthi—no-cause view 
ahosi-kamma—lapsed kamma 
akãra—mode, aspect, structure 
äkãra-rũpa—matter as mode (e.g. “mark 
of the female”) 
äkãsa—space 
äkiñcañña—nothingness 
äghãta—~annoyance 
ãcaya—setting-up (of matter) 
ãjïva—livelihood 
ädãna—grasping, taking 
*ãdina—wretched: XX.19 
ädInava—danger, disability 
*adhãrana—subserving: XTV.60 (M-a 

52) 
ãnantarika—(kamma) with immediate 

result (on rebirth) 
ãnãpãna——breathing 
ãneñja—imperturbable, the (term for the 

4th jhãna) 
*ãpajjati—also to follow logically: H.79; 

XVI.68i. 

*ãpajjana—logical consequence: I.n.19; 

XV68 
*apatti—also logical consequent: XVI.72; 

XIX.3 
äpatti—offence 
*äpadana—production: II.21 
*äpo—water 
ãabandhana——cohesion 
abhoga—concern 
*äyatati—to actuate XV.4 
ãyatana—base 
*äyatana—actuating: XV.4 
ãäyu—life 
ãyu-sankhãra—vital formation 
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*ayũhana—also accumulation (of kamma) 
ãrammana——object (of consciousness or 
1ts concomitants), support 
ãruppa—immaterial state (the 4) 
ãropeti—also to attribute to: XX.47 
alaya—reliance, thing relied on 
aloka—light 
ãvajjana—adverting (consciousness) 
*avatthika—denoting a period: VỊI.54 
*ãviñjJana—picking up (see PED ãvijjhati): 
XIV37 
*ãsana—iso (flower) altar: V.15 
*ãsava——canker (the 4) 
ãsevanã—(1) cultivation, (2) repetition 
*ahanana—striking at: IV.88 
ãhãra—nutriment, food 
ahãra-samutthãna—nutriment-originated 
(matter) 
1ttha—desirable 
*jitarathaã—otherwise: III.53 (Dhs-a 44) 
1tthindriya—femininity faculty 
idappaccayatä—specific conditionality 
(term for dependent origination) 
iddhi—power, success, supernormal 
pOWwer 
iddhipãda—road to power, basis for 
success (the 4) 
indriya—faculty (the 22) 
1riyãpatha—posture, deportment (the 4) 
1ssara—overlord, Lord Creator 
Thaka—having curiosity, activity 
uggaha—learning 
uggaha—nimitta-learning sign 
*ugganhita (ugghatita?)—decayed: VI.42 
*ugeghati—removal: III.115 
*ugchãata-=exhilaration: I.117 
uccheda-ditthi—annihilation view 
ujukatä—rectitude 
utu—1) climate, (2) season, (3) temperature 
utu-samutthãna—temperature-originated 
(matter) 
udaya—rise 
udaya-bbaya—rise and fall 
*udãhariyati—to be uttered: XV.3 
uddhacca—agitation 
uddhacca-kukkucca—agitation and worry 
upakkilesa—imperfection 
upacaya—growth (of matter) 
upacãra—(1) approach, neighbourhood, 
precinct, (2) access (concentration) 
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*upacãra—also (3) metaphor. XVI.70; 
XVII.15; XXII.51 

*upatthãna—ziso (1) establishment VII.168: 
(2) appearance: XXI.29 

*upadhãrana—upholding: I.19, 141 

*upanaya——inducement, application (log): 
VII.83 

*upanayana—aiso applying (log.),induc- 
ing, leading on: VII.83; XIV.68 

upapatti—reappearance, rebirth 

upatthambhana—consolidation, stiffen- 
ing, supporting 

upabrũhana—intensification 

*upabruhayati—to intensify: VII.121 

upabhuñjaka—experiencer, user 

*upasatthatä—menacedness: XX.16 

upasama—peace (term for Nibbãna) 

upäadana--clinging 

upäadana-kkhandha-—agsregate (as object) 
of clinging 

upãđã-rũpa—derivative (or secondary) 
materiality 

upadimna,upadinnaka——clung-to,kammically 
acquired (matter), organic (matter) 

upãya—means 

upãyäsa—despair 

upekkhã——equanimity, onlooking 

uppatti—arising, rebirth 

*uppatti—aÏso origin of a sutta (tech. term): 
IH.88; VI.69 

uppatti-bhava—rebirth-process becoming, 
being as result of action 

uppanna—arisen 

uppäda-arising 

ussada—prominence 

ussaha—activity 

*ũhana—hitting upon: TV.88 

ekaggatä—unification (of consciousness) 

ekatta—(1) unity, (2) identity, (3) single- 
ness 

*eta-parama—that at most: XIV.216; 
XVI.28 (M1339) 

evam-dhammatä—ineluctable regularity 

esanã—search 

okasa—(1) location, (2) opportunity 

*okãseti—to scatter on (not as in PED): 
XII.85 (S IV 190) 

*okkhandhati—to descend ¡nto: XX.120; 
XXII.34 

*ogalati—to run downwards: VIII.124 


ogha—flood (the 4) 

ojatthamaka—material octad with nutri- 
tive essence as eiphth 

ojã—nutritive essence, metabolism 

ottappa—shame 

opapãtika—apparitionally reborn 

*obhagga—looped: VIII.118; XI.64 

*obhañjati (or obhuñjati)—to loop, to coil: 
XI.64 

obhasa—illumination 

*omatta—subordinate: XX.64 

*oruhati—to come down: IV.64 

o|ãrika—gross 

*ovattha—showered down: XI.72 

kañnkhã—doubt 

katatta—performedness (of kamma), 
(kamma) performed 

*kanduyati—to be itchy: VIIH.127 

*kannika—fungus: VIII.88 

*kataka—also a kind of seed (used for 
clearing water) 

kathã-vatthu—(1) name of Abhidhamma 
book, (2) instance of talk (the 10) 

kappa——eon, age 

kabalinkãrãhara—physical nutriment 

kampana—wavering, shaking 

kammaññatä—wieldiness 

kamma—(1) kamma, deeds, action, (2) 
work, (3) (legal) enactment 

kammatthãna—meditation subject 

kamma-patha—course of action, of 
kamma 

kamma-bhava—kamma-process becom- 
ing, being as action 

kamma-samutthãna—kamma-originated 
(matter) 

kammanta—action, work 

karaja—physical 

karuaä—compassion 

kalãpa—(1) group, (2) material group 
(term for material octad, etc.) 

kalãpa-sammasana—comprehension by 
groups (does not refer to the material 
octad, etc.) 

kalyãna-puthujjana—=magnanimous 
ordinary man 

kasina—kasina, universal (a contempla- 
tion device, and concept based thereon) 

kãma—sense đesire, sensual desire 
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kãma-guna-—cord of sense-desire (the 5), 
dimension of sensual desire 

kãma-cchanda—lust, zeal for sense 
desires 

kãma-rãäga—greed for sense desires 

kãmãvacara—sense-desire sphere, sense 
sphere 

kãmesu micchãcãra—sexual misconduct 

kaya—(1) body, group, order, (2) the 
material body, (3) the mental body (¡.e. 
the 3 nãmakkhandha) 

kãyasakkhin—body witness 

kãya-sañkhãra—bodily formation (term 
for in-breath and out-breath) 

kãraka—doer 

kãla—time 

kicca—function 

*kiñcana—owning, ownership: XXI.53 

*kinãti—also to combat: VI.8 

kiriya—(kammically) functional, inoper- 
ative 

kilesa—defilement 

*kukata—villainy: XIV.174 

kukkucca—worry 

*kundika—also a four-footed water pot: 
V.3 

*kunapa—aiso ordure: VIII.121; XI.19, 21 

kusala—(1) skilful, (2) profitable (con- 
sciousness), (3) good 

kuhanã—scheming 

*kũta—wild, savage: VII.53 (M-a II 82) 

*kũtãgãra—aiso (1) catafalque (comy. To 
A I150), (2) palanquimn: XII.71 (M-a V 
90) 

*kũpaka-yatthi—masthead (?), spar (?): 
XXI.65 

*kotthatthi—shoulder-blade bone (lit. 
“flat-bone”; not as in PED): VHI.101 

*kotthalika—flattened: VII.97 

*kosa—meastre of length (about 1 mile): 
IV37 

khana—moment, instant 

*khanati—also to consurme: TV.100; XVII.48 

khanti—(1) patience, (2) choice 

khandha—aggregate 

khaya—destruction, exhaustion 

khara—harsh 

*kharigata—harsh: XI.31 (M I 185) 

*khinna—exhausted: TV.100; see khijjana 
14, n.2VI. 
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*sanduppäadaka—also sort of intestinal 
worm: VHI.121 

*zata-paccagata—(1) duty of goïng to and 
returning from the alms round with 
the meditation subject, (2) kind of 
refuse rag: II.17; XTIV.28 

gati—(1) destiny, destination (on rebirth), 
movement 

*zadati—to enunciate (see gada in PED) 
VII.35 

gantha—(1) tie (the 4), (2) book 

gandha—odour 

*sandhayati—to be smelled: XV3 

guna—special quality 

øOcara—resort, domain, scope 

gotrabhi-—-change-of-lineage (conscious- 
ness) 

*zopa—guardian, TV.190; VIIIL153 (M H 
180) 

ghattana—impinging, knocking together 

ghana—compact 

ghana-vinibbhoga—resolution of the 
compact (into elements) 

ghãna—nose 

cakkavä]la—world-sphere 

*cakkhati—to relish: XV.3 

cakkhu——eye 

catusamutthãna—(matter) of fourfold 
Origination (¡.e. by consciousness, kam- 
ma, temperature and nutriment) 

cariya, carita—temperament; behaviour, 
©exercise 

cäga—generosity 

*caãpalya—also personal vanity: IH.95 (this 
meaning notin CPD, under acãpalya or 
acapala) 

*cãraka—prison: XIV.221; XVI.18 

*cikicchã—wish to think: XIV.177 

citta—(manner of) consciousness, con- 
Sciousness, cognizance, mind 

citta-tthit—steadiness of consciousness 

citta-vithi—cognitive series (Of cOnsciOus- 
nesses) 

citta-sañkhãra—mental formation (term 
for perception and feeling) 

citta-samutthãna——consciousness- 
Originated (matter) 

cittuppada—thought, thought-arising 

cintã—reasoning 

cuti—death 
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cetanãä—volition 

cetasika—consciousness concomitant 
(¡.e. feeling, perception and formations) 

ceto—mind, heart, will 

cetopariya—penetration of minds 

ceto-vimutti—heart-deliverance, mind-d. 

chanda—zeal 

*Jatuka—bat, pipistrelle: HI.97; XI.7 

*Janaka—also father: XVII.271 

*lara—fever: XI.36 (A V 100) 

Jara—aging, old age 

Jaraä-marana—aging-and-death 

Javana—(1) speed, (2) impulsion (con- 
Sciousness) 

JãH—(1) birth, (2) sort, kind 

Jivhã—tongue 

J]va—soul 

J]vita—life 

*Juttha—fostered: XVI.4 

Jhãna—jhãna 

ñãna—knowledge (in general) 

thiñ—(1) presence, (2) station, (3) relation, 
(4) steadiness, stability, (5) stationariness, 
stagnation 

*tacchati—also to pare: VIII.103 (M131) 

tanhã——craving 

tatramajjhattatä—specific neutrality 

tathãgata—perfect one 

tađañga—substitution of opposites 
(function of insight) 

*tadãrammana—(1) having that (afore- 
said thing) as its object, (2) registration 
(consciousness): XIV98; XVII.139 

*tanana—range: XV.4 

*tãvatva—just so much: XV 18 

tãdi-bhãva——equipoise 

tiracchãna-yoni—animal generation 

tilakkhana—three characteristics (of 
1mpermanence, pain and not-self) 

*ti-santati-rũipa—materiality of triple 
continuity (term for the three decads at 
moment of rebirth-linking): XI.112; 
XX.22 

*ti-samutthaãna—materiality of triple orig- 
ination (by kamma, temperature and 
nutriment only): XVII.196 

tirana—Judgemert, investigation 

thaddha—stiffened 

thĩna-middha—stiffness and torpor 


*theriya—belonging to the Elders: epil. 
verse 

*dakasitalika—edible white water lily: 
VII.119 

đasaka—(1) decad (of matter), (2) decade 

dassana—(]) seeing (the eye“s function), 
(2) vision, (3) term for the first path 

dãna—giïÍft, giving 

*đdãna—gap: H6 

đittha—seen 

ditthi—view, (wrong) view, (right) view 

ditthi-pãta——one attained to vision 

dibba-cakkhu-—-divine eye 

đibba-sotadhãtu-—divine ear element 

dukkha—pain, painful, bodily pain, suf- 
fering 

dukkha-dukkha-—intrinsic suffering 

duggati—unhappy destination (on 
rebirth) 

duccarita—misconduct, misbehaviour 

*dutthulla—zlso (1) inertia, (2) irritability: 
IV124 (MÌIII 151, 159) 

đũra—far 

desana—teaching, instruction 

*desantar-uppatti—successive arising in 
ađjịacent locations (description of 
phenomenon of motion); VI.n.45 

domanassa—grief 

dosa—(1) hate, (2) flaw, (3) humour (of 
the body) 

*drabya—substance: XVIII.n.8 

*drava-fluid: XI.41 

dvattimsakara—the thirty-two aspects (of 
the body) 

dvãra—door (¡.e. the 6 d. of conscious- 
ness by the 6 bases; also the 3 d. of 
kamma by body, speech and mind) 

đdhamma—((1) the Dhamma or Law (as 
discovered by the Buddha), (2) dhamma, 
state, thing, phenomenon, (3) mental 
object, mental datum (12th base) 

dhamma-tthiti-ñãna—knowledge of rela- 
tions of states, knowledge of structure 
of ideas 

dhammatã-rũpa—natural materiality (¡.e 
trees, stones, efc.) 

*dhammani—trat-snake: XI.64 

dhamma-vicaya—investigation of states 

đhammaänusärin—dhamma devotee 
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đhãtu—() element, (2) humour (of the 
body), (3) relic 

*đhãtu—aiso (metallic) ore: XI.20; XV.20 

dhutanga—ascetic pracHce 

*đdhura-bhatta—meal given in a principal 
house (not as in PED): H.27 

dhuva—everlasting 

nandi—delight 

naya—method 

naya-vipassana—inductive insight 

navaka—ennead 

*nahanã—tying: I.73 

*nãgabalã—kind of plant: XI.17 

nãna-kkhanika—(kamma) acting from a 
đifferent time 

nãnatta—variety, difference 

nãma—(1) mentality, (2) name 

nãma-kaya—mentality body, mental 
body (aggregates of feeling, perception 
and formations) 

nãma-rũpa—mentality-materiality (term 
for the five aggregates, or for the Íour 
aggregates excluding consciousness) 

nãma-rũpa-pariccheda—definition of 
mentality-materiality 

*nãyare—they are known (—ñãyanti): 
'VII.29; cf. IX.42 (nãyati—ñãyati) 

nikanti—attachment, attraction 

*nigehãta—depression: XI.117 

nicca—permanent 

nijIva—soulless 

*nippadesa—comprehensive: XVI.95 

*nippharipphanda—inactive: V.4 

*nippimsati—to scrape, to grind: I.81 

*nippuñchati—to wipe off: I.81 

*nippesikataä—belittling (not as in PED): 
1.64 (MII 75) 

*nippeseti—to scrape off: I.81 

*nipphanna—produced (term for certain 
kinds of derived materiality) 

*nibbacana—verbal derivative (gram): 
II4; XVL14 

nibbatti—generation, production, rebirth 

NÑibbãna—nirvana, extinction (of greed, 
hate and delusion) 

*nibbikappa—“without dismay,“ without 
thinking: II71; VI.81 

nibbidã——dispassion, revulsion 

*nibbisa—without poison: XII.115 

*nibbedha—penetration 
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nimitta—sign 

niyati-vada—determinism, fatalism 

niyyãna—outlet (from the round of 
rebirths; term for the path) 

nirutti—language 

nirodha——cessation 

nissaya—{1) support, (2) the dependence 
(given by teacher to pupil) 

nissatta—not-a-living-being 

nissarana—escape (from defilement by 
Nibbana) 

nïvarana—hindrance (the 5 or the 7) 

*nT†harati—also to fix: II.50 

nekkhamma——renunciation 

*nemittika—(nam©) signifying (an acquire- 
ment): VII.55 

*nemittikatä—hinting (not asin PET): I.63 
(MTII 75) 

*pakattha—distant: VỊI.81 

pakati—(1) nature, natural, normail, (2) 
Primordial Essence, Prakrti 

*bpakãsa—illumination: XVII.77 

pakkhandati—to enter into, to launch out 
Into 

pãguññatãä—proficiency 

paccakkha—personal experience 

paccatta—for oneself 

paccaya—(1) condition (for what is con- 
đitionally arisen), (2) requisite (the 4 for 
the bhikkhu) 

paccaya-pariggaha——discernment of con- 
đitons 

paccayãkãra—structure of conditions 
(term for dependent origination) 

paccavekkhana—reviewing 

paccuppanna—present, presently arisen 

paññatti—(1) making-known, announce- 
ment, (2) appellation, designation, (3) 
concept, description 

paññã—understanding (insight and path) 

paññã-vimutta—one liberated by under- 
standing 

*patatantuka—intestinal worm: VIIH.121 

*patikkamana—refectory: II.28 

patkkũla—repulsive 

patigha—resentment, resistance 

paHcca—ndecl. ger. of patiyeti) having 
depended, due to, dependent on 

*paticca—(decl. ađj.) ought to be arrived 
at: XVH.16 
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paticca-samuppanna——conditionally aris- 
en, dependently originated 

paticca-samuppäãda——dependent origina- 
tion 

*patiñña—also proposition (log.) XVII.67 
(Kv.2) 

patiñña—claim 

patinissagga—relinquishment 

patpati—way, progress, practice 

*patipatti—theory: XTV.163, 177; XVII.52, 
303 

patipassaddhi—tranguilization (of defile- 
ment by fruition) 

*patipassana—looking back: VHI.189, 
225 

*patipatiyamana—following successively: 
VII.69 

*patipadãna—maintaining (on course): 
IV42 

patibhãga-nimitta—counterpart sign 

*pativeti—to vanish: XX.96 

patvedha—penetration (of 4 Truths) 

patsañkha—reflection 

patisandhi—rebirth-linking (conscious- 
ness) 

patisambhidä-——discrimination (the 4) 

*patisiddha——excluded, rejected, refuted 
(log.): XVH.150 

*patihaññati—to resent (as verb for 
patigha): IX.101 (cf. Dhs-a 72, Netti 13) 

*patihita (panihita?)—drawn on: VIHI.26 

panidhi—desire, aspiration 

panita—superior, sublime 

*patati—to gather, to wanđer for: II.5 

*patiyamãna——going back to: XV]I.16 

*patthaniyatãä—famousness: IV.2, 10 

pathavĩ—earth 

padhãna——(1) endeavour, effort, (2) basic 

*padhãna—Basic Principle, Pradhãna: 
XVI.85 

papañca——(1) obstacle, (2) diffuseness, (2) 
diversification (as function of craving, 
conceit and wrong view; not in this 
sense in PED) 

*pabbhãra—aiso overhang of rock: II.61 

*pabhävana—production: VIII.182 (Patis 
1184) 

*pabhuti—encl.) and so on, etcetera ( = 
ãđi in that sense): VIII.17, 121; X.51, etc. 

pabheda-class, category 


*pamukha—veranda, forecourt: TV.13; 
XI.7; XII.6 

paramattha—highest sense, ultimate 
sense 

paramattha—misapprehended, adhered- 
to 

paramasa—misapprehension, adherence, 
pre-assumption 

parikathã—roundabout talk 

*parikappanatã—conjecturing: III.77 

parikamma—preliminary work 

parikkhãra—(1) equipment, (2) requisite 

pariggaha—(1) inclusion, (2) embracing 
(as definition of right speech), (3) rein- 
forcement, (4) điscerning, etc. 

pAriccäga—giving up 

pariccheda-rũpa——delimiting-materiality 
(term for space) 

pariññã—full-understanding (the 3) 

parinama—change 

paritta—(1) small, (2) limited (term for 
the sense-desire sphere), (3) protection 
(term for certain discourses recited for 
that purpose) 

parideva—lamentation 

*parinijjhãpana——obsessing, burning up: 
XVI.48 

*parinipphanna—positively produced 
XXIH. n.18 

parinibbãna—attainment of Nibbãna 

pAripäcana—maintaining, maturing, 
ripening 

*paripphandana——aiso interference, activ- 
1ty: IV89; XIV.144 

*paribhanda—zlso repair: XXII.36 

paribhoga—use 

pAriyatti—(1) mastery, (2) scripture 

pAriyãäpanna—included 

pariyãhanana—threshing, striking on: 
IV.88 

pAariyutthãna——obsession 

*pariyonahana—covering, envelope: 
VII.115 

*bariyosãna—also intensity: VI.49 

*parivena-——also surroundings of a build- 
ing, surrounding walk: IV.127; XI.7; 
XII.ó6 

*parissavati—to run away: XI.90 

*parihãra-vacana—explanation: XV]I.109 

palibodha—impediment 
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pavatta, pavatti—(1) occurrence, (2) course 
of an existence (between rebirth-linking 
and death) 

*bpavana—draught: XI.19; XVI.37 

pAvicaya—investigation 

paviveka—seclusion 

pasãda—sensitivity (of matter) 

pasãdana-—confidence, clarification 

passaddhi—tranquillity 

pahana——abandoning 

*paheyya——abandonable: XVI.93 

*pãtibhoga—agent (not as in PED): 
XVII.174; Pet 215 

pãnãtipata—killing living things 

pãduddhãra—footstep, lifting of foot 

*pãpaka—what reaches, causes to reach: 
XIV5, 68 

*pãpana—reaching XVI.68 

*pãpana—denigrating: I.81 

pãpicchatä—evilness of wishes 

pãramI, pãramitãä—perfection 

*pãrãvata—pigeon (pãrãpata in PED): XI.7 

*pãvãra—aÏso a cloth, cloth: VHI.117 

pindapata—alms 

*pindika—the calf of the leg: VIH.97; XI.11; 
cf. pinda at VIII.126 

*pidhãnTI—lid: XI.24 

pisuna-vacãä—malicious speech 

pmana—act of refreshing 

pIi——happiness 

puggala—person 

puthujjana—ordinary man (i.e. one who 
has not 

reached the path) 

*pupphaka——balloon, swelling: VIH.117 

purisa—man, male 

*purisa—World Soul, Purusa: XVII.8 

peta—ghost 

*pesika—scraper: I.81 

pharana—pervasion, intentness upon 

pharusa-vãcaä—harsh speech 

phala—(1) fruit of (plants), (2) fruit of 
cause, (3) fruition (of path; the 4) 

*phalakasata—target: XXII.12 

phassa—contact 

*phãsu——convenient: TV1 (DI 99;M T10) 

photthabba—tangible datum, t. object 

bala—power (the 5; the 10 of a Perfect 
Gne) 

bahiddhã, bahira——external, externally 


*balatta—dotage: XVI.45 

buddha-—=enlightened one 

buddhi—(l) enlightenmert, (2) intellect, 
discretion, speculation, (3) sensation 

*budha—possessed of wit: IV.66 

bojjhanga—enlightenment factor 

bodhi—enlightenment, awakening 

bodhisatta—Bodhisatta, Being Destined 
to Enlightenment 

*byatti—see vyatti 

brahmacariya—life of purity, the good life, 
the life divine 

brahma-vihãra—divine abiding (the 4) 

brũhana——intensification 

bhagavant—Blessed One 

bhañga——dissolution 

*bhattar—employer: IV.121 (cí M II 123) 

*bhanti—they shine (3rd p. pl. of bhãti): 
VII.36 (M1328) 

bhayat upatthãna——appearance as terror 
(stage in insight) 

bhava—becoming, being, existence 

bhavañga—life-continuum (conscious- 
ness) 

*bhãt—brother: XXI.54 

bhãva—(1) essence, stateness, (2) sex, (3) 
verbal substantive (pram.) 

bhaãvana—(1) development (lit. making 
be), (2) term for the 3 higher paths 

bhãva-sadhana—formula of establish- 
ment by substantive (gram.): XVI.12 

bhikkhu-—bhikkhu, Buddhist monk 

bhũta—(1) become, been, (2) creature, (3) 
primary element (entity) of matter, etc. 

bhũtũpãdã-rũpa—matter derived upon 
the (four) primary elements (the 24 
kinds) 

bhũmi—(l) ground, soil, (2) plane (of ex- 
1stence; the 4) 

*bheda, vacT- —speech utterance: XIV.62 
(cí. Dhs-a 90;M 1301) 

magga—path 

macchariya, macchera—avarice 

majjhatta—neutral, central 

majjhima—middle,medium 

mada—vanity, intoxication 

manasikãra—attention, bringing to mind 

mano—mind 

marana—death, dying 

*maru—4iso cliff: XVII.63 
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mala—stain (the 3) 

mahaggata—exalted (a term for con- 
sciousness “exalted” from the 
“limited” sense-desire sphere to the 
fine-material or immaterial spheres) 

*mahacca—great pomp: X.46 (D I 49) 

mahã-bhũta—great primary, great entity 
(the 4) 

mahã-vipassanã—principal insight (the 18) 

mãtikã—(1) schedule of the Abhidhamma, 
(2) codes of the Pãtimokkha (the 2), (3) 
schedule, etc. 

mãna——conceit (pride) 

mãyã—deceit 

micchãñ—wrong 

micchatta—wrongness (the 10) 

middha—torpor 

*milãpana—withering, causing to with- 
er: XIV128 

muccitukamyatä—desire for deliverance 

muta—sensed (¡.e. smelled, tasted or 
touched) 

muditä—gladness (at others” success) 

mudutãä—malleability 

musäã-vãda—false speech, lying 

mũla—root 

mettã—loving-kindness, amity 

*mehana—private parts: VII.64 

moha—delusion 

yatha-kammũpaga-ñãna—knowledge of 
(beings) faring according to deeds 

yathãbhũta—correct 

yuganaddha——coupling, yoking (of seren- 
1ty and insight) 

ye-väã-panaka—or-whatever (state) (term 
for certain formations) 

yoga—bond (the 4) 

yoni—(1) wormb, (2) generation, (3) cause, 
reason 

yoniso—wise, wisely, with ordered rea- 
soning 

rati—delight 

rasa—(1) taste, flavour, (2) nature as func- 
tion or achievement, (3) stimulus (for 
feeling), (4) essential Juice, filtrate 

*rasati—to taste: XV.3 

*rasayana—elixir. XVII.236 

rãga—greed, lust 

rũpa—(1) materiality (aggregate), fine 
materiality of fine-material Brahmä- 


world, matter in general, material form, 
(2) visible datum, visible object, visible 
matter, visible form 

rũpa-kãya—material body 

rũpa-kkhandha—materiality aggregate 

rũpũpãdãnakkhandha—materiality ag- 
gregate (as object) of clinging 

rũpa-rũpa—concrete materiality (term for 
certain derived kinds of materiality) 

*rũpayati—to be made visible: XV.3 

rũpävacara—fine-material sphere 

lakkhana——characteristic 

*laphima—lightness: VII.61 

lahuta—lightness 

labha—gain 

loka—world 

lokiya—mundane (ï¡.e. not associated with 
the path, fruition or Nibbãna) 

lokiya dhamma—worldly state (the 8) 

lokuttara—supramundare (¡.e. the 9 states 
consisting of the 4 paths, 4 fruitions and 
Nibbãna, and states associated with 
them) 

lobha—greed 

vagguli—fruit bat, flying fox; XXI.91 

*vacanävayava—member of a syllogism: 
XVII.67 

*vacT-bheda—speech utterance: XTIV.62 

vacT-sankhãra—verbal formation (i.e. vi- 
takka and vicãra) 

vat†tfa—round (of kamma, etc.; term for 
the dependent origination as arising) 

vaddhana-=extension, increase 

vata—vow, duty, ritual 

vatta—duty 

*vattana—performance of duties: III.71 
(VinI61) 

*vatthika——clothable: VII.79 

vatthu—{(1) basis, physical basis (term for 
the six internal bases), (2) object, (3) 
instance, example, (4) story, etc. 

vaya—(1) fall, (2) stage of life 

vãsatthãna—defining 

vasa-vattana—exercise of mastery 

*vahanika—catamaran float (?): XVII.196 

vãcã—speech 

vãta—arr,wind 

*vãna—fastening: VIII.247 

vãyãma—effort 

VäãyO—alr 
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*vikappa—alternative: XI.89 (cf. M-a I 67) 

vikampana—shaking, wavering 

vikãra—alteration 

vikãra-rũipa—materiality as alteration 
(term for certain of the 24 kinds of de- 
rived materiality, i.e. impermanence, etc.) 

*vikuppati—to be damaged: XXIH.35 

vikubbana—(1) versatility (In development 
of divine abidings), (2) transformation (by 
supernormal power) 

vikkhambhana—suppression (of defile- 
ments by serenity) 

vikkhepa-—distraction 

*vikkhepa—älso spreading out: [V.89; ges- 
ture: XI.100 

Vicãra—sustained thought 

vicikicchã—uncertainty 

*vijambhati—to stretch, yawn: IX.61 

vijjamãna—=existing, actual 

vijjã—(1) clear-vision (the 3 or the 8), (2) 
science, knowledge 

viññatt—Intimation 

viññãta—cognized 

viññãna—consciousness, cognition 

viññãnatthit—station of consciousness 
(the 7) 

vitakka—applied thought 

*vitthambhana—zlso distension: XI.37, 84 

*vinana—joining together: VII.247 

vinaya—(1) Vinaya Pitaka or Book of 
Discipline, (2) điscipline, removal, lead- 
ing away 

*viniddhunana—shaking off: XVI.82 

vinipãta—perdition 

vinibbhoga—resolution (into elements) 

*vippatipatti—wrong theory: XVI.85 

viparinãma—change 

viparinama-dukkha—suffering due to 
change 

Vipariyesa—perverseness (the 4) 

vipallãäsa—perversion (the 3) 

Vipassana—insight (the vision of what is 
formed as impermanent, painful, not- 
self) 

vipassana-yanika—one whose vehicle is 
insipht 

vipaka—(kamma-) result 

*vipphandana—also excitement, wrong 
excitement: VI.42; VII.190 


*vipphãra—also intervention: IV89; XII.27; 
XIV132 

vibhava—(1) non-being, non-becoming, 
(2) success 

vimokkha—liberation (the 3 and the 8) 

vimutti—deliverance 

*viyojeti—to separate: VIH.95 

virati—abstinence (the 3) 

viramana—abstaining 

*viraha—(subst.) absence: TV.148 

virãpga—fading away (of greed) 

viriya—energy 

vivatta—(1) cessation of the round (of 
kamma, etc.), the dependent origina- 
tion as cessation, (2) turning away, (3) 
expansion (of world after contraction) 

viveka—seclusion 

*visankharoti—to analyze: XX.68 

visama-hetu—fictitious cause 

visaya—(1) abode, (2) objective field (of 
consciousness) 

*visavitä—majesty: XII.49 (Patis I 174; H 
205; Dhs-a 109) 

*visahati—to suffer: II.38 

*visadana—dejection: XVI.59 

*visesa—distinction 

vihãra—(1) dwelling place, abode, (2) 
monastery, (3) mode of abiding 

*vihatamãna—being carded: XXI.66 

vihimsã—cruelty 

*v1tiharana—also shifting sideways: XI.115 

vithi—{(1) street, (2) cognitive series (of 
consciousness) 

vithi-citta—a consciousness of the cog- 
nifive series 

vĩimamsäã—enquiry 

vutthãna—emergence 

vutthãnagãmini-vipassanã—insight lead- 
ing to emergence (of the path) 

veda—{(1) wisdom, (2) joy, inspiration, (3) 
the Vedas 

vedanä—feeling (¡.e. of pleasure, pain, or 
neither) 

vedaka—experiencer, one who feels 

vedayita—feeling what is felt 

veramani—abstention 

vokära—constituent 

votthapana—determining (conscious- 
ness) 
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vodãna—-cleansing (term for conscious- 
ness preceding absorption or path) 
vohãra—conventional usage, common 
speech 
*vyatti—particular distinction: VII.72 
(M-aT6) 
*vyappita—also gone away: IV.146 (Vibh 
258) 
vyäpãda—Ill will 
*vyãpãra—also interest, interestedness: 
XVII.309; XVII.31 
samyoga—bondage 
samyojana—fetter (the 10) 
samvatta—contraction (of world) 
*samvamnita—2lso in detail: XII.14 
samvara——restraint 
Samvega—sense of urgency 
*samvedanika—which feels: XIV213 
samsära—round of rebirths 
sakadãgãmin—once-returner (term for 
2nd stage of realization) 
*sakalika—zlso scale (of fish): VIII.91 
sakkarã—sugar (spelled sakkharäã in 
PED) 
sakkãya—individuality 
sakkãya-ditthi—false view ofindividual- 
ity (the 20 kinđs) 
sagga—heaven 
sañkanti—transmigration 
sañkappa—thinking 
sañkamana—transmigrating 
*sañkara—confounding, confusing: 
XIVS58; epil. verses (see CPD asankara) 
sankilesa—defilement, corruption 
*sañku-patha—also a path set on piles: 
IX.36 
sañkhata—formed 
sañkhãra—formation, formed thing 
sañkhãra-dukkha—suffering due to 
formations 
sañkhãra-pariccheda—delimiting of 
formations 
sañkhãrupekkhã—equanimity about 
formations 
sangati—coincidence, chance 
*sangaha——also holding together: XI.93 
*sangahita—also held together: XI.90 
sangha—the Orđer, the Community 
sañghattana—knocking together, 
impingement 


sacca—truth 

saccanulomika-ñãna—knowledge in con- 
formity with truth 

*sacchika—based on realization: VII.55 
(Patis I 174) 

sacchikiriyä—realization 

*sañña—restrained: I.158 

saññã—(1) perception, (2) sign, signal, 
label 

saññãvedayitanirodha-—cessation of per- 
ception and feeling 

santhãna—(1) shape 

*santhãna—also (2) settling down, station- 
ariness: II.22; VII.69, (3) co-presence: 
XVII.76 

sat—mindfulness 

satta—a being, a living being 

*satta—EBright Principle, Sattva: IX.53 

satta-sañña—(1) perception of a living 
being, (2) the seven perceptions (first 
of the 18 principal insights) 

*sattavãsa—abode of beings (the 9) 

sadda—(1) sound, (2) word, (3) prammar 

sadda-lakkhana—etymology 

saddhã—faith 

saddhã-vimutta——one liberated by faith 

saddhãnusãrin—faith devotee 

*saddheyya—inspiring faith: VII.72 

sa-nidassana—visible 

santati—continuity 

santati-sisa—organic continuity 

santãna—continuity 

santi-pada—state of peace (term for 
Nibbana) 

santIrana—investigation (consciousness) 

*sandhãrana—aiso upholding: XIV.44 

*sannikkhepana—also putting down: 
XX.62 

*sannittheyya—fit to be convinced about: 
XIV151 

sannipãta—concurrence 

*sanniruj]hana—also fixing down: IV.91; 
XII.51;XX.62 

*sannissaya—waiting on, dependenee: 
XIVv29 

*sappati—to be emitted (pass. of sapati, 
to swear): XV.3 

*sabbhãva—(presence): I.141; II.21; 
XIV98; XVI.73 

sabhava——individual essence 
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*sabhãäva—with sex: XVII.150 

*sabhãva—Nature, Svabhäva: XVI.85 

samatha—serenity (term for jhãna) 

samatha-yanika—one whose vehicle is 
serenity 

samaya—period, event, occasion, efc. 

*samabbhahata—also stretched flat: IV.129 

*samabbhahata—aiso impelled: XI.92 

samaväaya—inherence 

*samaveta—inherent: XV].91 

samäadhi—concentration 

samäãpatti—attainment (the 9) 

*samäahata—also brought in: TV.190 

samuccheda——cutting off (of defilements 
by the path) 

samutthãna-—origination (4 kinds), 
moulding 

*samutthãpaya—rousable: TV.51 

samudaya-——origin 

samudirana—moving 

sampajañña—full awareness 

sampaticchana—receiving (conscious- 
ness) 

*sampatipadana—keeping on the track: 
VI.59 

*sampatta-visaya—having a contiøuous 
objective field (¡.e. smell, taste and 
touch) 

*sampasãdayati—to make confident: 
IV142 

*sampindana—also conJunction (gram.): 
IV154 

samphappalãpa—gossip, idle chatter 

sambojjhañga——enlipghtenment factor 
(the 7) 

*sambhäveti—also to judge: IX.109 

*sambhoga—also exploiting: XIV.128; 
XVII.51 

sammatta—rightness (the 10) 

sammappadhãna——ripht endeavour (the 4) 

sammã—right 

sammã-sambuddha——fully enliphtened 
one 

sammuti—convention, conventional 

sammuti-sacca—conventional truth (e.g. 
kasina concept) 

*sammussana—forgetting: XVI.82 

sammosa——forgetfulness 

sammoha—delusion 

*sarũipena—4lso in its own form: XVI.70 


salakkhana—specific characteristic (e.g. 
hardness of earth) 

sallakkhana—observation 

sallekha—effacement 

salãyatana—sixfold base (for contact) 

savana—hearing 

savana—flowing 

*savana—exudation: XVII.56 

sa-sañkhãra—prompted 

sa-sambhãra-kathã—“accessory locu- 
tion” (og.) 

sassata—eternal 

sassata-ditthi—eternity view 

*sahatthãna—co-presence: XIII.116 

sãtheyya—fraud 

*sadhika—-accomplishing: IV.105 

sãädhãrana—common to, shared with 

sãamañña-phala—fruit of asceticism 

samañña-lakkhana—general characteris- 
tíic (of what is formed, ¡i.e. the 3 
beginning with impermanence) 

sãära—core 

sãvaka—disciple, hearer 

sãsana——dispensation 

sikkhã—training 

sikkhãpada—training precept 

*siñhga—also foppery: HI.95 (Vibh 351) 

*sittha—prepared: XVI.4 

*sippikã—bag (?): XI.68 

*silesa—cement: XI.51 

*sita (?)—measure of area: XII.41 

*sImã—chapter house: IX.66 

sila—(1) virtue, (2) habit, (3) rite 

silabbata—rules and vows (Ñãnamoli“s 
Ooriginal translation was “rites and ritu- 
als,/“ but was changed in accordance 
with his later translation of this term. ) 

*s1laka——good-tempered: TIII.84 

*sIlana—composing: I.19 

sukkha-vipassaka—bare- (or dry-) in- 
sipght worker (one who attains the path 
without previously having attained jhã- 
na) 

sukha—pleasure, pleasant, bliss, blissfu], 
bodily pleasure 

*sukha—tepid: X.52 

*sukhana—act of pleasing: TV.100 

sugata—Sublime One (the Buddha) 

suñña, suññata—void 

suññatã—voidness 
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suta—heard 
*suttaka—intestinal worm: VIII.121 
subha——beautiful, beauty 
*surabhi—perfume: III.100; VI.90; X.60 
*sũcayati—to betray, reveal: XV.3 
*sũdana—cleansing: XI.125 
sekha—trainer (term for one possess- 
ing one of the four paths or first three 
fruitions, so with training still to do) 
soka—sorrow 


sotãpanna—stream enterer (1st stage of 
realization) 

somanassa—joy, mental pleasure 

hadaya—heart 

hadaya-vatthu—heart-basis (physical 
basis of mind) 

hiri—conscience 

hina—(1) abandoned, (2) inferior 

hetu——root-cause, cause 

*hetu—zlso middle term (in syllogism; 
log.): XVH.67 
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TABLE I: THE MATERIALITY AGGREGATEI 





FOUR PRIMARY ELEMENTS or GREAT ENTITIES (mahä-bhiitn) 


*- Earth (athaø—solidity, hardness)...... Together = | 
*_ Fire (fe/o—heat, maturing)............. tangible- sensed (mua) 
* Air (0ã/o—distension and motion)_..... datum 

** Water (ñpo—liquidity, cohesion)............. cognized (øiññãta) 


TWENTY-FOUR KINDS OF DERIVED MATERIALITY (upäđñ-rñipa) ' 
Eye-sensitivity of matter 

Ear- " : š 

Nose- 
Tongue-" 
Body- " ¿ - 

Visible-datum............. Seen (đ/f†ha) through eye 
SOHTH s22 1206 6xxslsvrasa Heard (sua) through ear 


" " " 


Sensed (mua) 


\*\Ð œIGOIr>C2)})— 


Flavour................... | Sensed (ta) through nose, tongue, & body 


10 Feminity.................. 
11 Masculinity............... 
12: TẾ cc 6a v21 2202,184 s6 
13 Heart-basis............... 
14 Bodily intimation.......... 
15 Verbalintimation.......... 
16 Space element............. 


17 Lightness of matter cognized (øiññãia) through mind 


18 Malleability of matter...... 
19 Wieldiness of matter....... 
20 Growth of matter.......... 
21 Continuity of matter........ 
22 Ageing of matter.......... 
23 Impermanence of matter..... 
24 Physical food ............. 





1, (Ch. XIV, §34f., showing the divisions of materiality and certain of 1ts classifications) 

2. Note: Listed In this way the total 1s 28. But in other lists (e.ø. at M-a H 261) the three primarles, earfh, 
/ïire, and air, are included together at (*) as the tangible-datum, while water 1s included separately at (**). 
The total is then 26 (see e.g. also Dhs 653, etc.). Thiĩs 1s consequent upon the definition of three elements 
as apprehendable through sensing by touch (body-sensitivity) and the water (cohesion) element as appre- 
hendable only by cognizing with the mind. 

AII except the four primary elements are “derived" (upãđ4). Ños. I—5 and 10-12 always, and the others 
with the four primaries when kamma born, are “clung-to” ( upãđinna) (see Dhs. 596, 653). 
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TABLE II: THE FORMATIONS AGGREGATEI 





The fifty kinds of formations associated with consciousness (adapted from Nyanatiloka 


Mahathera“s Buddhist DicHonaru) 


GENERAL 


Five Primary: invariably present in any con- 
Sclousness. 


() Contact 

(1ñ) Voliion 

(vi) Life 
(vi) Concentration^ 
(xxx) Attention 


Six Secondary: sometimes present in any con- 
SCiOUsness. 
(1) Applied-thought 
(v) Sustained-thought 
(xxix) Resolution 
(vi) Energy 
(v) Happiness 
(xxvii) Zeal 


BEAUTIEUL 


NÑineteen Primary: invariably present in any 
beautiful consciousness 
(x) Faith 
(x) Mindfulness 
(xi) Conscience 
(xi) Shame 
(xii) Non-greed 
(xiv) Non-hate 
(xxxi) Specific-neutrality 
(xvi) Trandquillity of mental body 
(xvii)  Tranquillity of consciousness 
(xvii)  Lightness of mental body 
(xix) Lightness of consciousness 
(xx)_ Malleability of mental body 
(xxi)_ Malleability of consciousness 
(xxii)_ Wieldiness of mental body 
(xxii) _ Wieldiness of consciousness 
(xxiv)  Proficiency of mental body 
(xxv)_ Proficiency of consciousness 


(xxvi)_ Rectitude of mental body 

(xxvii) Rectitude of consciousness. 
Six Secondary: sometimes present in beautiful 
COnsciousness. 

(xxxiv) Abstinence from bodily misconduct 

(xxxv)_ Abstinence from verbal misconduct 

(xxxvi)  Abst. ír. wrong livelihood 

(xxxii) Compassion 

(xxxii) Gladness 

(xv)_Non-delusion 

UNPROFITABLE 


Four Primary: invariably present in any 
unprofitable consciousness. 


(xl) Delusion 
(xxxvii) Consciencelessness 
(xxxviii) Shamelessness 
(xi) Agitation 
Ten Secondary: sometimes present in unprof- 
itable consciousness 
(xiv) Hate 
(xlvi) Envy 
(xlvi) Avarice 
(xlvii) Worry 
(xxxix) Greed 
(xi) Wrong view 
(xliv)  Conceit (pride) 
*(xlii) Stiffness 
*(xHi) Torpor 
() Uncertainty 





1. (Ch. XIV, §131ff.) 


2; The Roman numbering from (1) to (l) corresponds to that given in Ch. XIV. The total is 50. However 
(vi) concenfration and (xlix) steadiness-of-consciousness are simply different grades of the same thing, 
consequently (xlix) steadiness-of-consciousness 1s not included ïn the list above. On the other hand (xIi1) 
stiffness-and-torpor are treated as two separate formations and are therefore included above separately. 
Thus the total remains 50. The “52 concomitants of consciousness” (cef4sik4) sometimes mentioned are 


the 50 above plus feeling and perception. 


3. Beautiful (sobhan4) consclousness Includes all profitable consciousness, resultant consciousness with 
roof-cause, and functional consciousness with root-cause. (Table IH (1)-(21), (42)-(49), (57)—-(69), (73) 


(89).) 
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The Four 


TABLE II: CONSCIOUSNESS AGGREGATEI 
































I. Profitable II. Unprofitable 
()_ Accompanied by joy, associated (a) ROOTED IN GREED 
with knowledge, unprompted. (22)  Acc. by. joy, ass. w views, unprompted 
(2) Do. do.,prompted. (23)  Do., do.,prompted 
dj (3)  Do., dissociated fm. kn., (24) Do., dissoc. fím. views, unprompted. 
Hy (4) Do. do., prompted. (25) Do., do., prompted. 
/.ñ (5) Acc. by equanimity, ass. w. kn., (26) Acc. by equanimity, ass. W. views 
Œœ unprompted. (27) Do., do.,prompted 
h (6) Do.„ do., prompted. (28) Do., dissoc. fím. views, unprompted. 
8 (7) Do. dissoc. fm. kn., (29) Do. do., prompted. 
a unprompted. (b) ROOTED IN HATE 
_ (8) Do„ do, prompted. (30)  Acc. by grief, ass. w. resentment, 
b2 (MP. Attainment) unprompted. 
h (31) Do., do., prompted. 
kỆ (c) ROOTED IN DELUSION 
< (32) Ace. by equan., ass. W. unc:-. 
(33) Do., do., ass. w. agitation. (IMP.) 
(9) 1st jhãna. 
oœ8#ø| (10) 2nd  " 
=Eøg| (11 3d  " 
Hàn | (1 4h. ” 
fSởứ| (1) 5h " 
(IMP. Attainment) 
« | (14) Boundless space. 
ụ g | (15) Boundless consciousness. 
- s, (16) Nothingness. 
=ửu| (17) Neither-perception-nor-non- 
lI= perception. 
" (IMP. Attainment) 
h ° (18) Path moment -- Stream entry. 
DI (19) Once-return. 
” := (20) _ Non-return. 
® 5| (21) ` Arahantship (IMP. 
ä5 Attainment) 
Total 21 kinds Total 12 kinds 





1. (Ch. XIV.81ff.—see Guide to the Abhidhamma Pi†aka by Nyanatiloka Mahathera.) 
(a)_ Rebirth-linking (= R.): (41)-(49), (56)-(65), 19 kinds. 


(b)_ Life-continuum (=L.): same nineteen kinds. 


(c)_ Adverting (= A.): (70)-(71), 2 kinds. 
(d)-(h) Seeing, etc.: 5 profitable-, & unprofitable-result, ten kinds. 


(i) 
q) 


Receiving (= REC.): (39) and (55). two kinds. 
Investigating (= INV.): (40, (41) and (S56), three kinds. 


()_ Determining (= DET.): (71), one kind. 


q@) 


Impulsion (=IMP.): (1)-(33), (66)-(69) and (72)-(89), fifty-five kinds. 


(m) Registration (=REG.): (40)-(49) and (56), eleven kinds. 


(n)  Death (=D.): the same nineteen kinds as (a) and (b). 
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TABLE IH: CONSCIOUSNESS AGGREGATE (CONT.) 





HI. Indeterminate 





1. Resuitant 


2. Functional 





(a) PROFITABLE RESULT 
1. Without Rool-Cause 
(34) - (38) Eye-, ear-, nose-, tongue-, body- 
consciousness, pleasant. (SEEING, etc.) 
(39) Mind-element. (REC.) 
(40) Mind-consciousness-element acc. by joy. 
(NV REG.) 
(41) Mind-consciousness-element acc. by 
equan. (TNV. REG. R. L. D.) 
2. With Root-Cause. 
(42) - (49) =(1) - (8) (REG. R. L. D.) 
(b) UNPROFITABLE RESULT 
Without Root-Cause Only 
(50) - (54) Eye-, ear-, nose-, tongue-, body- 
consciousness, painful. (SEEING, etc.) 
(55) Mind-element. (REC.) 
(56) Mind-consciousness-element. 
(NV. REG. R. L. D.) 


1. Without Root-Cause 

(70) Mind-element (5-DOOR A.) 

(71) Mind-consciousness-element acc. by 
equan. (5—DOOR DET. MIND-DOOR A.) 

(72) Mind-consciousness-element acc. by joy. 
(MP.) 


2. With Root-Cause 
(73) - (80) = (1) - (8) (MP) 








(57) (81) 
(58) (82) 
69) =()-(3) (3) = (9)-(3) 
(60) (84) 
(61) (85) 
(R.L. D. Existence) (MP) 
(62) (86) 
(63) (87) 
(64) = (14) - (17) (88) = (14)- (17) 
(65) (89) 
(R. L. D. Existence) (MP.) 





(66) Fruition moment -- Stream entry. 

(67) ` Once-return. 

(68) _ Non-return. 

(69) _ Arahantship. (IMP.) 





Total 36 kinds 








Total 20 kinds 





Consciousness-elemert: (34)-(38) and (50)-(54), ten kinds. 


Mind-element: (39), (55), (70), three kinds. 


Mind-consciousness-element: all the rest, seventy-six kinds. 
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'TABLE IV: THE COMBINATION OF THE FORMATIONS AÁGGREGATE AND 
CONSCIOUSNESS AGGREGATEI 





























Profitable 
@)-@)...... 5 primary plus 6 secondary GENERAL, plus 19 primary plus 6 secondary BEAUTI- 
EUL =total 36 
(3)-4...... 5 prim. +6 sec. GEN., + 19 prim. + 5 sec. (without non-delusion) BTFL. = 35 
@®)-@)...... 5__p.+5s. (without appiness) GEN., + 19 p. + 6 s. BTFL. = 35 
(7)-®)...... 5__p.+5s. (without appiness) GEN., + 19 p. + 5 s. (wt. non-delusion) BT”EL. = 34 
(0) s2 có: 5 p.+6s.GEN,+19 Đs + 3s. (wt. 3 abstinences) BTFL. = 33 
È10) 8... 5__p.+5s. (wt. applied-thought) GEN., + 19 p. + 3 s. (wt. 3 abstinences) BTEL. = 32 
(11):‹-::::: 5_p.+4s. (wt. applied-thousht @ sustained-thousht) GEN., + 19 p. + 3 s. (wt. 3 absii- 
riences) BTEL. = 31 
2} ¿áo¿ 5_p.+3s. (wt. applied-thousht, sustained-thousht ® happiness) GEN., + 19 p. + 3 s. 
(wt. 3 abstinences) BTFL. = 30 
(13—(7”)... 5 p.+3s.(wt.appl.-th., sust.-th., Ø hap.) GEN., + 19 p. + 1 s. (wt. 3 abst., cotipassion 
© gladness) BTEL. = 28 
(18)—(21)...  Any =(9)--(13) 3 abstinences present; compassion, gladness absent. 
Unprofitable 
2) :::::::: 5__p.+6s.GEN.„+ 4p. + 2 s. (ereed 6 turong-0ier0) UNPROE. = 17 
200 5_p.+6s.GEN.„+4p.+ 4s. (greed, t0ronis-0ieiu G sometimes sÉifƒmess @ torpor) 
UNPRƠE. = 19 
(24) xui se¿ 5_p.+6s.GEN„+4p.+ 2s. (ereed  sometimes conceif) UNPROF. = 17 
Q5) nc¿oi 5__p.+6s.GEN.,+4p.+4s. (greed  sometimes sf/fƒfiess  torpor Ø conceif) UNPROF. 
=19 
26).-...::: 5__p.+5s. (wt. happiness) GEN., + 4p. + 2 s. (greed  turons-0iei0) UNPROE. = 16 
7) :¿2ez¿¿ 5_p.+5s. (wt. happiness) GEN., + 4p. + 4 s. (greed @ turơng-0ieiu @ sometimes sHƒf- 
1iess G †orpor) UNPROE. = 18 
D8) ;.e:¿¿¿¿ 5 vã +5 s. (wt. happimess) GEN., + 4p. + 2 s. (greed  sometimes corrceif ) ỨN- 
E=16 
09)......‹:.: 5 n +5s. (wt. appiness) GEN., + 4p. + 4 s. (greed @ sHffness @ torpor @ conceil) 
UNPRƠE. = 18 
601 5 P +5s. (wt. happiness, GEN., + 4p. + 4 s. (hate @ e0 @ quarice  tuorr) UNPROF. 
18 
(|)... ê 5 As (30) + 2 s. (sometimes sf/ffmess  †orpor) UNPROE. = 20 
(32) coi 5_p.+3s. (wt. happiness, resolution & zenl-concentration tueak) GEN., + 4p. + 1 s. 
(uncertainf) UNPROE. = 13 
(33) cá: ce¿ As (32) but + Í s. GEN. (resolution-concentration sirons)  without s. (uncertainf) 
UNPRƠE. = 13 
Indeterminate 
(a) Resultant 
(34)-(38).... 5 primary GENERAL (concentration tueak) = 5 
ö0)-ö4) 
(39)-(41).... 5 p.+3s. (appL-th., sus.-th. Ø resolution) GEN. = 8 
G5)-G6) 
(40)........ 5 + 4s. (appl.-th., sus.-th., res. & hap.) GEN. = 9 
(42)-(49).... - As ñN (8) wt. 3 abst.  wt. compassion @ sladniess 
(57-ỀÓ9).... — As(9)-(21) 
(b) Functonal 
0) As(39)=8 
401... 5 ' +4s. (as in (40) + enere) GEN. = 10 
(723) 22285/81% 5 + 4s. (as in (41) + enere/) GEN. = 9 
(3)-(80).... - As In (8) wt. 3 abst. 
(81)-(89).... — As(9)-(17) 





1. See Ch. XIV. (Adapted from Nyanatiloka Mahãthera/s Buddlist DicHonar.) 
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TABLE V: THE COGNITIVE SERIES IN THE CCURRENCE OF CONSCIOUSNESS (ciffa-vifhi) AS PRESENTED IN THE VISUDDHIMAGGA AND 
COMMENTARIES 


No.in Mind ind-el. | Conscious- Accompanied by No. of con- FIVE-DOOR SERIES MIND-DOOR SERIES 
Cog. conscious- ness el. Sciousness in 
Series ness el. Table II 


Resultant Life-continuum Life-continuum 
SA Ôn 19 L.-c. đisturbed: occurs2nd | L.-c. disturbed: occurs 
Resultant time differently 2nd time differently 
[7 | PFanedionll| ||Pquammy | |Equanimiy  -| 0) 5-door adverting 
34)-(38 Seeing, hearing, smelline, 


— mmw|—— [mm ——— | @œ em |msss 


mm | ———| — my ———Ƒ mm NINEDEESIT 


1. Kamma 
2. Result or 1. Joy or equanimity or grief One of the 
Funct. only 2. Joy or equanimity fifty-five Impulsion2 Impulsion^ 
3. Funct. 3. Joy or equanimity kínds 
Arahants 


(40)-(49) Registration Registration 
Resultant | Joy or equanimity (56) (sense sphere only) (Sense sphere only) 
Resultant As above Life-continuum Life-continuum 


1. Mental joy in (34)-(37) and bodily pleasure in ¬ mental grief in (50)-(53) and bodily païn in (54). 

2. The 1st impulsion (as kamma) gives result (kamma-result) in this same life. The 7th gives result in the immediately next life, including rebirth-linking 
consciousness. The 2nd-óth give result in lives subsequent to that. Each in the series possesses arising, presence & dissolution. One material moment = ló 
conscious moments in duration, its presence being that much longer. 











'TABLE VI: DEPENDENT ORIGINATION (paticca-samuppäñda)1 


Showing conditionality as extending over three lives (from Nyanatiloka 
Mahãäthera“s Buddhist DicHonary). 


For other applications (e.g., as aplicable to a single conscious moment) see 
Ch. XVII note 48. 


Past 1. lgnorance Kamma-process becoming: 
2. Formations five causes, 1, 2, 8, 9, 10. 


3. Consciousness 

4. Mentality-materiality 
5. Sixfold-base 

6. Contact 


Rebirth-process becoming: 
five results, 3—7. 


Present 7. Feeling 


8. Craving 
9. Clinging 
10. Becoming 


11. Birth (as rebirth) Rebirth-process becoming: 
12. Ageing-and-death five results, 3—7. 


1. Ch. XVII.296ff. 


Kamma-process becoming: 
five causes, 1, 2, 8, 9, 10. 
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